MAINSTREAMS OF MODERN ART 



Ingres; The Bather of Valpingon 

On the principle that anyone beginning a trip should have a general idea of 
the route he is to take, the following fifteen paintings are offered as an 
introduction to this book. They are waystops, and they reappear in the body 
of the text. 

As the nineteenth century opened, painting was dominated by France 
(as it continued to be), and French painting was dominated by the classi- 
cists. As an adjunct to the political idealism of the French Revolution in its 
first days, classicism in painting was dedicated to a revival of the intellectual 
purity and the moral force of ancient Greece and Rome as they were cur- 
rently imagined by philosophers and aestheticians. But before long, classi- 
cism degenerated into a fettering code of arbitrary rules and standards. By 
the middle of the century the demigod of the school was a pedantic tyrant 
and a great artist named Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres, who mercilessly 
dictated these sterile recipes, yet rose above them in his own art. His The 
Bather of Valpingon observes the rules in its precision, its enamellike surface, 
its carefully controlled drawing, its limitation of color within sharply defined 
boundaries. But in spirit the picture is sensuous beneath its careful surface. 
Ingres was a classicist by habitual conviction, but by the evidence of his 
work he had more in common than he realized with the warmth and senti- 
ment of the men who were in revolt against his dogma — the romantics. 
(Louvre, Paris. Reproduction coiurtesy Phaidon Press, Ltd.) 




Delacroix: The AlHluctkm of Reherai 

The romantics !)cH(»vccl in tin* i»jcprcssuni of tanotion at w!iutcvi*r violation 
of convention, l)elieved in originality rather than in riiU\ in coinplicatiou 
rather than in parity, and prelern*ct risk to sah’ty, Hoinuntieism was a wav 
of life as well as a rtwolt in tin* arts, and its trimnpfi was inewitahk* in times 
when the world s disordc‘r gave little supjmrt in the classical ithsil of idtimate 
order and serenity. Hoinantieisin was international, with a strong earlv im 
pulse in CkTrnany, hiit found its leader ami spob^sman, as far us painting 
was conc(TO(!(h in Eugene l)t*laeroix. anotluT Frenefnnan. His AlHltniitni af 
Rehecca contrasts in every way with Ingress Thr Bailwr af Valpin^tm; it is a 
turbulent subjca‘t turhulently paint<*d in rich colors that shatter and e\p!oi!r 
across swarming ami lluttcaang masses, esju'essing evtaywhere the agonv and 
excitement of tlie human spirit, Y<*t for all this emotionali/aal efh/et, Delacroix 
as much us Ingres, or even mon* tlian Ingriss, aehievtal his ends by intellrt tn 
alized use of his mcarns. He rc^garded himself as a trm* i’lasskasi ;md tip* 
nominal classicists as false since his goal was the total expression of 
human emotion on tlie grand scale, in images of imivcTsa! siguifiranre. 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art, Kaw York, Wolfe Fund.) 



Eakins: Miss Van Buren 


In spite of their differences, the classicists and the romantics shared a mutual 
characteristic: they were idealists who ignored the world around them to 
explore imagined ones. As the century began to coalesce into the great age 
of the common man, dominated not by theoretical ideals but by bourgeois 
practicality, a new school triumphed over the two earlier ones and put an 
end to their war with one another. The Ingres and the Delacroix of realism 
was Gustave Courbet, who said, “Show me an angel and I will paint one.” 
In one form or another, realism dominated painting until near the end of the 
century, and in America it found a great man in Thomas Eakins, for whom 
Ingres’s serene bathers and Delacroix’s abducted maidens were less inter- 
esting than the people he saw going about their daily affairs in his native 
Philadelphia. Eakins’s portrait of Miss Van Buren is one of the most impres- 
sive of his revelations of personality and his creations of poetic mood achieved 
through what seems to be nothing more than the objective recreation of the 
natural appearance of an everyday subject. (PhilHps Collection, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 





Manet: Boating 

In France, realism found its most delightful expression in its variation, im- 
pressionism. The impressionists are the best loved painters today. Everyone 
knows Renoir, Degas, and Monet. But the early struggles of these men were 
without precedent. Some of them were frequently without money to buy 
paints while established hacks, now forgotten, sold pictures for high prices 
as fast as they could paint them. 

The impressionists’ first martyr was a man a little older than they, who 
paved the way for them — Edouard Manet. He fortunately had private means 
of support while he was attacked and vilified for the revolutionary character 
of an art that now seems conventional enough. Impressionism was an art of 
suggestion, an art of intimate charm, of commonplace subjects informally 
presented but elevated above the commonplace by unusual perceptions and 
a vibrant love of the good but simple things of life. Manet’s Boating was 
painted late in his career when he adopted some of the impressionists’ cursory 
technique and shared briefly their fascination with subjects in open air im- 
pregnated with shimmering light. This detail, at approximately the size of 
the original, may show why impressionism offended a public that had become 
accustomed to the idea of painting as the approximation of the appearance 
of objects in photographic detail. (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
H. O. Havemeyer Collection. ) 
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Van Gogh; Self-portrait 

Seurat and Cezanne reinterpreted and revitalized the classical ideal. Two 
other men, in the meanwhile, continued and extended the romantic tradition 
of revolt and personal emotionalism. They were Vincent van Gogh and Paul 
Gauguin, whose tragic and disastrous lives were interlocked. 

Van Gogh, who was not mad, has become the symbol of the mad genius 
cherished by everyone who believes that emotionalized painting is a spon- 
taneous gushing-out of the soul onto the canvas. Van Gogh’s art seems to 
support such an idea, in its rush, its vehemence, even in the physical character 
of his pigment, which may twist and swirl or be thrust upon the canvas as if 
the artist were impelled to create by forces beyond his control. But every- 
thing that van Gogh wrote about his way of work, and all the studies he 
made for his paintings, show that his intensity is relayed to us through means 
that he developed painfully and studiously. Poverty, lonehness, and ill health 
drove him to suicide in his thirties. During his lifetime he had sold exactly 
one picture, unless we count those that he traded for paints and brushes. 


( Courtesy of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. Bequest of Maurice 
Wertheim.) 
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inspiration and expressing his primitive subjects in nonnaturalistic color, 
Gauguin along with Cezanne and van Gogh gave impetus to the modern 
idea of painting as the invention of forms and colors rather than as the 
imitation of nature. (National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh.) 




Nolde: Life of Maria Aegyptiaca, First Episode: 
“Early Sinful Life” 

From these men and others who sti*uck out in new directions, 
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Matisse: Madame Matisse (The Green Line) 

The pathos, melancholy, and brutahty of expressionism as it developed in 
Germany were foreign to the temperament and tradition of France. The 
parallel movement there was fauvism, also based on color, as German expres- 
sionism so largely was, but more closely related to the decorative color com- 
positions of Gauguin than to the emotionalized color of van Gogh. The use 
of color for its own sake as much as for its expressive power marks Henri 
Matisses fauvist portrait of his wife (usually called The Green Line) as an 
intellectual and theoretical exercise in spite of its undeniable expressive force. 
Balancing color against color, Matisse reduces his background to arbitrary 
areas, and in the face he introduces the unnaturalistic green line down the 
center for the reason that it is needed there as part of a scheme that falls to 
pieces without it. 

Fauvism was a brief and loosely organized movement, the result of the 
largely coincidental appearance of a group of young Frenchmen experiment- 
ing with color as an abstract structural device. In a matter of a few years 
each member of the group had branched off into further experiments in 
different directions. More than any of them, Matisse remained first of all a 
colorist in a long lifetime during which, with Picasso, he became a most 
potent force in the transformation of the art of painting in the twentieth 
century. {Statens Museum for Kunst, Copenhagen, Rump Collection. Per- 
mission courtesy Mme. Marguerite Duthuit. ) 






Gris: The Violin 


Even more than fauvism, cubism was an affront to a startled public and the 
majority of painters and critics. The two movements appeared at the same 
time; of the two, cubism was the more fertile one and the more disruptive. 

Cezanne had established the idea that the form of natural objects might 
be subjected to whatever dislocations best served the painter in his effort 
to build pictorial structures. The cubists went further, extending this aspect 
of Cezanne's theories and combining them with others, until the visible world 
was only a point of departure for the creation of compHcated geometrical 
structures in which objects finally became totally undecipherable. Juan Gris’s 
The Violin was painted at a time when cubism had passed through its most 
extreme phase, and the objects that had been disintegrated in a theoretical 
demonstration had been partially reassembled. The Violin is a pattern in 
which discipline, harmony, and even poetic mood should be apparent to 
anyone willing to accept the legitimacy of other standards in painting than 
purely representational ones. But even today not everyone can do so, in 
spite of the fact that cubism as an independent movement has been absorbed 
by later ones, and the public has had half a century to absorb its shock. 
{Kunstmuseum, Basel.) 




Picasso: Girl before a Mirror 
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Rivera: Sugar Cane 

The most frequent and the most legitimate objection to abstract art is that 
the artist may sacrifice more through loss of meaning to a large audience 
than he gains in interest to a small one. The most forthright rejection of 
abstraction was made on the American continent, first in Mexico and then 
in the United States, by artists who had experimented with it and found 
it wanting. In Mexico the i ejection was most dramatic when a group of 
painters undertook to decorate public buildings with frescoes directed not 
toward the intellectual pleasure of aesthetes but to the consciousness of 
the mass of the people, telling them the story of their national history and 
propagandizing for the government. In unabashedly propagandistic terms, 
Diego Rivera’s Sugar Cane shows a foreign landlord prostituting the re- 
sources and the people of Mexico under a semifeudal system that the govern- 
ment intended to abolish. 

In the United States the reaction against abstraction took a somewhat 
diflFerent form, glorifying the homely and provincial aspects of life in the 
part of the country least sympathetic to the cosmopolitanism of abstract art, 
or sometimes mildly satirizing the mores of the self-righteous. (Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. Morris. ) 



Chirico: Melancholy and Mystery of a Street 

In Europe also there was a reaction against the often frigid and impersonally 
logical nature of abstraction. Surrealism, the cult of the mysterious, the 
irrational, and the bizarre, was an art of poetry and dream, distinguished 
from other painting of this general kind by its preoccupation with con- 
temporary investigations of morbid psychology, and particularly with the 
theories of Sigmund Freud. In order to present their fantasies at maximum 
shock strength, the surrealists abandoned abstraction for the most acutely 
detailed representation of objects, although these objects were combined 
in irrational and usually nightmarish ways. 

The great surrealist was Giorgio de Chirico, a man who had no formal 
connection with the movement but anticipated it in his vistas of deserted 
city squares illuminated by vivid but inexplicable Hght and spotted here 
and there with inexplicably sinister objects or figures. As a manifestation 
of the romantic spirit, surrealism, now dead as an organized movement, 
has been absorbed, with the other schools and movements we have seen 
here, into the mainstream of contemporary painting as it continues to flow, 
to meander, to divide, and to rejoin itself on its course into the future. 
(Collection Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Resor, New Canaan, Conn.) 
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A JBOOK OF THIS KIND INVOLVES SO MANY PEOPLE IN ITS PREPARATION THAT 'WHEN 

it is completed the author feels that it is only partly his own. The museums and 
the collectors who have made possible the illustrations are acknowledged in the 
captions, but there are so many other individuals who have been helpful to the 
author, or merely patient with him, that only a few of them can be thanked here. 

The first must be Marshall B. Davidson of the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
to him I owe the opportunity to write this book, which I hope will not disappoint 
him. 

Among readers of the manuscript in various stages, Thomas M. Folds of 
Northwestern University managed to point out flaws and suggest corrections with- 
out damaging an old friendship. William C. Kortlander of the University of Texas 
offered numerous specific comments to the benefit of the text while it was in prog- 
ress, and David M. Robb of the University of Pennsylvania read the final draft 
with infinite charity. 

Without the assistance of Mrs. Alice H. Fincke of the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation, in Philadelphia, there would have been no illustrations for many of 
the nineteenth-century German paintings discussed in one section of the book. 
Bruce St. John of the Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts supplied some interest- 
ing material on Burne-Jones, in connection with the Samuel and Mary R. Bancroft 
collection of Pre-Raphaelite painting under his care. Mrs. Henry W. Howell, Jr., 
of the Frick Art Reference Library, and members of her staff, ferreted out several 
bits of obscure information. Pearl L. Moeller of The Museum of Modem Art went 
out of her way to solve several problems that arose in connection with color plates. 
And everybody at the Philadelphia Museum of Art was considerate, with Marjorie 
E. Lyons, the Museum’s librarian, and Alfred H. Wyatt, its photographer, doing 
more than their share in responding to daily cries for assistance. 

To all these people I am grateful. But to one other I am more than grateful 
and more than indebted for practical help, for encouragement, and for a sharing 
of ideas about painting. The best parts of this book belong 

To Katherine 
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J.C. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 
April 29, 1959 
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PARTI 


Tke Nineteentn 
Century in France 




CHAPTER 1 


Revolution 


Modern Art, Tradition, and David 

Where does modem art begin? And why 
does this version of its story begin with a 
man named Jacques Louis David, bom 
more than 200 years ago? 

Modem art begins nowhere because it 
begins everywhere. It is fed by a thousand 
roots, from cave paintings 30,000 years old 
to the spectacular novelties in last weeks 
exhibitions. We are pressed upon by be- 
wildering accumulations of every art from 
every period; a painter may live in South 
Dakota and find his major stimulation in 
the sculpture of ancient China. His art may 
be a compound of his reactions to objects 
and ideas as diverse as the stmcture of the 
internal combustion engine, the theories of 
Sigmund Freud, and the painting of Rem- 
brandt. The public museum is something 
new; we think of it as having always ex- 
isted, but it is a modem institution, and 
what the old masters knew of the art of the 
past was only a fraction of what any casual 
student can see today in museums— and 
cannot avoid seeing in floods of reproduc- 
tions that have added their special com- 
plication by taking the Sistine Ceiling, for 
instance, and transforming it into a minia- 
ture painting the size of an ordinary en- 
velope. 

' For the artist, the past used to be a 
stream; now it is an ocean. It used to be a 
road, now it is a forest. Tradition in art used 
to mean a steady sequence of change 
within boundaries. Today the boundaries 
are vague, if they exist at all. Horizons are 
infinite; the artist is tempted to explore in 
a hundred directions at once. 

As an example more obvious than most, 
the art of the modem Italian painter Ame- 
deo Modigliani (1884-1920) reflects in 
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1 . Belgl^n Congo: Head. Wood, 13^" high. University Museum, Philadelphia. 

2 . Botticelli: Detail from Birth of Venus, c. 1485. Uffizi, Florence. (Photo Anderson.) 


about equal parts the wonderful linear con- 
tours of his compatriot of nearly 500 years 
before, Botticelli, and the stylizations of 
African tribal sculpture. African sculpture 
[1] is part of the savage ritual of magic and 
incantation. Botticelli’s Venus [ 2 ] is a Ren- 
aissance intellectual’s revery upon classical 
antiquity. Yet these two arts, so wildly 
separated, are harmoniously unified in an- 
other that is concerned with the Parisian 
bohemia of the early twentieth century [3]. 
Half a dozen other influences contributed 
to Modigliani’s painting, quite aside from 
the infinite number that are bound into it 
in secondary ways. They would include the 
French classical master, Ingres; Modigli- 
ani’s contemporaries, the expressionists; 
probably the late medieval religious paint- 


ings of the Sienese school; the revolutionary 
art of Cezanne; the finde-siecle art of 
Toulouse-Lautrec. But the most important 
factor in the compound of Modigliani’s art 
is not Botticelli or African sculpture. Nor is 
it Ingres or the expressionists or the Sienese 
or Cezanne or Toulouse-Lautrec. It is Mo- 
digliani, an artist of creative talent, sensitive 
intelligence, and aesthetic discretion, who 
imitates none of these men or schools but 
fuses whatever he takes from them with 
his own perception of the world into an ex- 
pressive art of great individuality. 

We talk about ''traditional” painting to- 
day, meaning the opposite of "modem” 
painting. Yet if tradition means the trans- 
mission of ideas or ways of doing things 
from ancestors to posterity— as the diction- 
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ary says it does— tben Modigliani mast be 
one of the most traditional painters who 
ever lived. But, like other modem artists, 
he has found his ancestors in the most di- 
verse and unexpected combinations. The 
orderly sequence from one generation of 
painters to the next has given way to a 
series of abrupt dislocations to such an ex- 
tent that, if we have a tradition, it is the 
contradictory one that each new generation 
is under some kind of obligation to refute 
and violate the ideas of the preceding one. 

For this reason Jacques Louis David of- 
fers a starting point for this story of mod- 
em art. He cut off from a long tradition to 
begin a new one, and he cut off so sud- 
denly, with such violence even, that the 
course of painting ever since has been a 
history of revolutions and counterrevolu- 
tions, developing so rapidly that one is 
hardly established before it is being shoul- 
dered aside by the next. As successive 
groups of painters seek to establish a norm 
within this infinitely rich chaos, other 
groups arise, determined to upset whatever 
norm is temporarily achieved. The history 
of modem painting begins with David’s 
break from tradition just as the history of 
modem Europe begins with the French 
Revolution, in which David was a con- 
spicuous figure. 

David’s Life 

As often as not, a knowledge of the events 
of a painter s life is unnecessary to under- 
standing his art, but David’s is one of those 
cases where some acquaintance is impera- 
tive. Early disappointments, an attempted 
suicide, a Roman experience, and thereafter 
his participation in the turbulent political 
events of his time not only determined the 
character of his own art but redirected the 
course of European painting. During 
twenty years of roaring success, David 
painted a series of sensational pictures that 
annihilated not only every living competi- 
tor of the old school but the tradition of 
the most eminent painters for several gen- 
erations back as well. He established him- 
self as art dictator of France, where his 
paintings influenced everything from philo- 


sophical morality to interior decoration. Po- 
litical theorists used his paintings to support 
their arguments, and every woman in Eu- 
rope with any pretensions to chic discarded 
her wardrobe and changed her hair-do to 
make herself over in the pattern of the fe- 
male type he invented to enact his pictorial 
dramas. It was the most drastic "new look” 
in the history of fashion, but it was only a 
footnote to David’s career. 

As a student David was a proteg6 of the 
Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, 
an institution that he would later cut down, 
then make over in his own image. He at- 
tempted suicide after four consecutive fail- 
ures to win its Frix de Rome. This "Rome 
Prize” was (and still is) the most coveted 
ofiicial student award in France. It took the 
winner to the Academy’s branch in Rome 
for three years; during this time his only 
obligation was to produce one work an- 
nually to send back to Paris. A Frix de 
Rome man was also assured of very con- 
siderable advantages upon his return to 
France, since his career was sponsored by 
established academicians in a position to 
throw commissions and attention his way. 
The whole situation, of course, was based 
on the premise that a Frix de Rome winner 
was dedicated to the perpetuation of the 
academic tradition. 

David failed in his suicide when fellow 
students broke into his studio in the Louvre, 
suspicious because it had been locked for 
days. (The Louvre was not then a museum; 
the buildings included, among many other 
things, quarters for the talented young men 
who, like David, received stipends from the 
king to follow their studies.) He had in- 
tended to starve himself to death and prob- 
ably would have done so. The choice of 
method says a great deal about David’s 
temperament, at once intense and dogged, 
sensitive yet Spartan. These characteristics 
appear in his art, where emotion is held in 
check by icy control. 

In 1774 David competed once again for 
the Frix de Rome and won it. He was 
twenty-six years old, unusually mature for 
a Frix de Rome winner and— which was 
even more unusual— full of hidden resent- 
ment against the Academy and suspicious 
of its standards. 
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4. David: Marie Antoinette on the Way to Execution^ 
1793. Pen and ink, 5^ x 4". Louvre, Paris. 

By a unique extension of artistic success 
into the field of government, possible only 
in the one country in the world where art 
is debated as fervently as politics, the pic- 
tures David painted during the next fifteen 
years lifted him from the position of a near- 
failure to the eminence of the Revolution's 
prophet and then made him one of its lead- 
ing participants. (Just how this happened 
we will see when we look at the pictures 
themselves. ) He served among other capac- 
ities as a member of the legislative body 
voting life or death for his former patron, 
Louis XVI . David's vote was among those 
that sent this ineffectual, confused, and 
incompetent young man to the guillotine. 
David also guillotined the Royal Academy 
in which he had been nurtured, crying out 
for its abolition “in the name of humanity, 


in the name of justice, tor the love of art, 
and above all for the love of youth." He 
called the Academy's schools funeste, an 
adjective that pales in translation as fatal 
or deadly. Fatal or deadly they may have 
been, but a few years after David abolished 
them they rose from their own ashes, more 
funeste than ever, dominated this time by 
the theories of David himself. 

The Revolution was followed by the pe- 
riod of violence and confusion so appro- 
priately called the Terror, when no man's 
neck was safe from the knife. During these 
days David, still among the powerful, aban- 
doned personal friends to the executioner 
with an expedient callousness for which he 
has never been forgiven. Some of his ac- 
tions at this time make it difficult not to 
see him as a fanatic. Mrs. Siddons, the Eng- 
lish actress, reported to a friend that she 
was present when David, told that eighty 
people had been beheaded that morning, 
answered, “Not more?" He used to sit out- 
side the Cafe de la Regence sketching the 
prisoners on their way to the scaffold. When 
Marie Antoinette was beheaded, he did a 
heartrending sketch of her [ 4 ] , bound hand 
and foot as he saw her from a window on 
the way to execution, bedraggled, emaci- 
ated, prematurely aged by her frightful im- 
prisonment, with no suggestion of beauty 
left, yet with a dignity she had never man- 
aged to achieve as queen of France. 

This man David was a curious personal- 
ity, given to passionate loyalties and pas- 
sionate grudges, a man of fervent tempera- 
ment who imposed upon himself a frigid 
manner, of sensitive perceptions which he 
rejected as unworthy. Because his career 
and his art are full of contradictions, his 
biographers have taken sides according to 
their own convictions. Some see in him a 
bloodthirsty despot never forgiving the men 
who for so long had denied him the Frix 
de Rome, using his power vengefully to de- 
stroy the tradition they represented. Others 
find him devoted to high principles, even 
if a little prone to inflict them on others as 
severely as he imposed them upon himself. 
Frequently the same facts support either 
judgment, since they must be evaluated in 
the unnatural lights of the Revolution and 
the Terror. 
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Despot or idealist, David himself nar- 
rowly escaped the guillotine. He fell from 
power with his Jacobin partner Kobes- 
pierre, whose terrorist excesses had become 
intolerable. Robespierre was beheaded. But 
there was a delay before David came to 
trial; when he did, his defense was that he 
had never been sympathetic to Robes- 
pierre's policies, that he had strung along 
with him only to give what service and pro- 
tection he could to the arts of France. It 
is recorded that he ‘‘sweated enormously” 
on the witness stand, that he was pale and 
trembling, mumbling and stammering piti- 
fully in his own defense against the murder- 
ous oratory of the prosecutor, one of the 
finest speakers of the day. It is not surpris- 
ing that a man in danger of his life, with 
no reason to expect clemency, should sweat, 
nor is it damning that, in the circumstances, 
one should mumble whose upper lip was 
disfigured, as David’s was, with a tumor 
that impeded his speech even in the hap- 
piest situations. In any case, David escaped 
execution. Instead, he was imprisoned. 

But for this extraordinary man even the 
circumstances of prison were exceptional 
and rebounded ultimately to his advantage. 
His cell was a room in the Luxembourg 
Palace overlooking a comer of some of the 
loveliest gardens in the world. The family 
governess made daily trips to the palace 
gardens where David's children played as 
he watched from his window. Former stu- 
dents kept him supplied with painting ma- 
terials, and he began work on sketches for 
one of his most ambitious pictures, The 
Battle of the Romans and Sabines [11], a 
work that was to re-establish him more 
firmly than ever in a career which seemed 
lost. When he was released in a general 
amnesty, he had been in prison only a few 
months. 

David completed The Sabines in a studio 
where women of fashion begged to pose for 
him as if they already knew the picture was 
to be one of the most famous in the world. 
In the meanwhile France had come under 
the leadership of the young general Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. He visited David’s studio 
to see The Sabines and recognized the po- 
tential of this man’s art as propaganda that 
could be as effective for the empire he 


planned as it had been for the Revolution. 
Napoleon conceived an image of himself as 
a modem version of a conquering Roman 
emperor, partly because of his personal con- 
viction that he was just that and partly as a 
matter of what would now be called public 
relations. Official architecture had been a 
recombination of classical elements under 
the dictates of the Royal Academy, but now 
Napoleon demanded an architecture that 
would be true archaeologically. Paris was 
to become a second Rome— but larger— as a 
setting for the new conqueror. For his 
church. La Madeleine, Napoleon de- 
manded of his architects the most perfect 
classical temple since antiquity. The Arc de 
Triomphe is a handsomely inflated version 
of ancient Roman models, so large that the 
originals would look like guard stalls along- 
side it. David’s painting was the perfect 
accessory to these conceptions, and Napo- 
leon took the artist imder his wing. 

Thus the young man who had begun his 
career under the patronage of the king of 
France, who had continued it as spokesman 
for the Revolution and the Terror, finally 
became First Painter to the Emperor and 
art dictator of the country that has set the 
course of Western painting ever since. 

Napoleon once said, “David, I salute 
you.” He was commenting on a painting, 
recognizing its success without risking a 
critical judgment. But the same comment, 
with the same reservation, could refer in all 
appropriateness to David’s life. 

David’s Painting 

David won his Prix de Rome with a respect- 
ful exercise giving no indication— except by 
hindsight— of the Davidian revolution to 
come. Antiochus and Stratonice [5] is full 
of derivative references flattering to the 
leading academicians of the day. Like any 
other student involved in a school competi- 
tion, David produced a demonstration of 
how well he had learned his lessons. The 
picture includes a nude torso to prove that 
he knew muscular anatomy and could draw 
and paint the human body accurately with 
conventional heroic modifications; his skill 
with drapery is demonstrated to the point 
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5 . David: Antiochus and Stratonice, 1774 (Prix de Rome). 4734 x 61". Plcole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. (Photo Giraudon.) 


of excess in great billowing areas wherever 
he needs filler; the male figure leaning for- 
ward just to the right of the picture’s center, 
reduced almost to silhouette in the head 
and shoulders and emerging into brilliant 
illumination in the hand and the spread of 
cloak just below, is a sort of final examina- 
tion passed with honors in chiaroscuro, 
which means the revelation of forms in 
strong light and dark shadow. The elabo- 
rated architectural background shows that 
the candidate had mastered perspective, 
and also supplies the air of pomp and cir- 
cumstance necessary to a picture obliged 
to take itself so seriously. Compositionally— 
that is, in the way the objects and figures 
are arranged in the picture space— these 
various exercises are nicely, if convention- 
ally, pieced together. 

The story, for whatever bearing it has, 
tells of the young prince Antiochus (supine 


upon the couch) who languished to the 
point of death from an unidentifiable 
malady until the doctor Erasistratus (seated 
beside him, at the left) diagnosed it for 
what it was: Antiochus was lovesick for his 
father’s wife, the beautiful Stratonice 
(standing at the right). Such a tale of re- 
pressed passion offers material for tense 
and personal expression— and received it, 
later on, in a painting by one of David’s 
own pupils [67]— but David uses it only as a 
framework for a charade posed by models 
in appropriate attitudes. But hindsight 
shows us that, if most of the picture is 
blowzy and pointlessly complicated, the 
figure of Erasistratus has an aggressive 
force in which we can imagine the germ of 
the style of the picture that redirected the 
course of French painting and began the 
history of modem art— David’s The Oath of 
the Horatii. 


David’s PAINTING - 9 



^'The Oath of the Horatif 

With The Oath of the Horatii [6], which he 
completed in 1785, David came fully into 
his own as an original creative painter. It is 
a superb picture. It is called stilf and cold; 
such adjectives as harsh and winj are ha- 
bitually applied to its color and drawing, 
with only partial justice, as if they were 
entirely derogatory. Actually these quali- 
ties are in themselves remarkable, and they 
have an expressive reason for being. 

The Oath of the Horatii contrasts on 
every hand with Antiochus and Stratonice. 
Its surface is as hard as enamel, the edges 
of its forms are mercilessly uncompromis- 
ing, revealed in a flat, uniform illumination 
instead of theatrical spotlights. In drapery 
passages the windy profligacy of the earlier 
picture has been chastened into order and 
definition. Everywhere the antithesis con- 
tinues. Compositionally, Antiochus and 
Stratonice is extravagant; The Oath of the 
Horatii is spare, organized almost mathe- 
matically into unit variations of the number 
3. Against three simple arches the partici- 
pants are divided into three groups of gen- 
erally triangular shapes— the three sons, the 
father holding their three swords, and the 
group of women. In this last group the tri- 
angular severity is appropriately relaxed 
(but not abandoned), and the linear pat- 
terns are appropriately more graceful. The 
three groups, considered as a unit, are 
united in a final triangle binding the picture 
into a decisive whole. The subterfuge of the 
'‘academic machine,’' which means a pic- 
ture organized on standard formulas with 
afl their complicated trappings, has been 
rejected for a rigid structure where econ- 
omy, precision, and force must reveal any 
weak or extraneous element. The Oath of 
the Horatii offers the artist no refuge be- 
hind the facile piling-up of incidentals; he 
must be revealed as the master of his ex- 
pression or be exposed as inadequate to its 
demands. 

That David invented a new style of 
painting need not have had any importance 
in itself; the important thing is that he had 
to invent it in order to express what 
amounted to a moral and philosophical 
revolution in art, which also explains his 


choice of subject. The three stalwart young 
Romans are vowing to their father that they 
will return victorious or give their lives in 
a duel with three warrior brothers of the 
city of Alba, a duel to be fought in the 
presence of the armies of both cities to 
determine which city will rule the other. 
The special complication in this situation 
is that one of the grieving women to the 
right is not only the wife of one of the 
Roman warriors but the sister of one of 
the Albans as well. In addition, the young- 
est of the women is a sister of the Romans 
but the fiancee of one of the Albans. 

Thus the subject of The Oath of the 
Horatii is dedication and sacrifice. Instead 
of the lovesick Antiochus we have vigorous 
young males pledging their lives to the de- 
fense of their honor, their family, and their 
country. The chaste matron and the swoon- 
ing girl express their grief with admirable 
reserve, submissive to the will of the domi- 
nant men. Their dignity is a rebuke to 
Stratonice's simpering grace, just as the 
virility of the young Horatii is contemptu- 
ous of Antiochus's amorous languor. Serv- 
ice to a moral and social ideal is glorified 
as a virtue opposed to its parallel vice, the 
indulgence of personal yearnings. Just so, 
severity and masculine force replace ele- 
gance and feminine sensitivity in David’s 
new style. Rich complications have given 
way to austerity; fashionable invention has 
been rejected for philosophical order. 

Composition of this kind is not achieved 
in a single step; the rule in picture-making 
is that simplicity is reached by reduction 
from complexity. When he first began work, 
David chose another incident from the story 
of the Horatii as dramatized by Corneille, 
the god of French classical drama. In this 
tragedy the three Albans and two of the 
Roman brothers are killed; the remaining 
son returns covered with the blood of his 
sister’s fiance, and she denounces him and 
Rome. As a patriot, he runs his sister 
through with his sword. 

An early sketch for the picture repre- 
sents this final scene, where the elder 
Horatius pleads for his son while the body 
of his daughter lies on the steps of the plat- 
form where they stand. The composition 
was to have been even more elaborate than 
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Antiochus and Stratonice. The old father, 
swathed in a toga, gestures grandiloquently 
in one direction while two male figures rush 
past him in another. The son stands in 
elaborate theatrical battle gear, including 
a voluminous cape. The background was to 
have been a palatial architectural invention 
on several levels, rising above masses of 
incidental figures in the foreground and 
supporting other agitated groups on a bal- 
cony. For good measure, there was to have 
been a full landscape in the distance, in- 
cluding a large temple. 

Such a fulsome arrangement was out of 
key with the ideal of sincerity and moral 
strength, and David abandoned it (perhaps 


upon the advice of friends) for the scene 
showing the sons taking their oath before 
departure. The palace in the background 
was reduced to a stark enclosure; the land- 
scape was eliminated as having nothing to 
do with the action; costumes were simpli- 
fied. The new composition was less obvi- 
ously dramatic but more forceful, and with 
the narrative reduced to a minimum its 
symbolism was emphasized. 

The Oath of the Horatii was a sensation 
when David exhibited it in his studio in 
Rome. He completed it there during a sec- 
ond sojourn made possible by his father-in- 
law, who supplied him with funds to sup- 
port himself, his wife and family, and an 


6. David: The Oath of the Horatii, small version, after 1784. 50 x 65". Toledo Museum 
of Art, Gift of Edward Drummond Libbey. 



7 . David: The Death of Socrates, 1787. 51 x 77/4". Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, Wolfe Fund. 


entourage of servants and assistants. The 
investment was a good one. The picture was 
brought back to Paris for the Salon (the 
annual official exhibition dominated by the 
Academy) and although badly placed, it 
caused such riotous excitement that it was 
rehung in a better position, A few pedants 
criticized the composition as oversimplified 
and on a single plane— that is, stretching 
across the picture surface rather than, so to 
speak, ‘puncturing” the canvas and going 
back into space. But these objections were 
lost in the general enthusiasm, which was 
increased by a factor that was to affect the 
reception of David’s work from this time 
on: The Oath of the Horatii was interpreted 
as an allegory of contemporary events. 

To adherents of the burgeoning Revolu- 
tion, the picture seemed to proclaim the 
virility of new republican ideals in opposi- 
tion to the degeneracy of the old regime. 
It is impossible to know how specifically 
David meant to reflect political convictions 
or theories, but it is certain enough that his 
own temperament was sympathetic to the 
new ideas— or at least imsympathetic to the 


established order, of which the Academy 
was a manifestation. With the explosive 
success of The Horatii David became 
identified with antiroyalist thought. Ironi- 
cally, the picture had been commissioned 
by the king. And it was so admired by one 
high-living member of the court, the Comte 
de Vaudreuil, an intimate of Marie Antoi- 
nette, that he commissioned David to do a 
copy in a smaller size. (He had to sell it 
later to pay gambling debts.) The smaller 
version is illustrated here. It differs from 
the larger one in the Louvre by the addition 
of the spindle lying on the floor by the 
grieving women. 

David followed The Horatii with an even 
icier painting reflecting again the theme of 
self-sacrifice with moral and philosophical 
associations translatable into terms of revo- 
lutionary political ideas. The Death of Soc- 
rates [ 7 ]. The philosopher whose thought 
was based on the idea of studying man in- 
stead of inventing systems of false rhetoric, 
who sought the moral bases for human con- 
duct, who did his teaching where crowds of 
the people gathered instead of within a 
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8. David: Lictors Bringing Back to Brutus the Bodies of His Sons, 1789. 128 x iGGJa". 
Louvre, Paris. 


closed circle of sophisticates, and who died 
for the defense of his ideas, was even more 
directly identifiable with the principles of 
the Revolution than The Horatii had been, 
David shows Socrates about to carry out 
the sentence of death by drinking hemlock, 
while his disciples do their best to conceal 
the weakness of emotionalism. 

These ""stoic” pictures with political over- 
tones reached their climax—not aestheti- 
cally, but politically— in a picture of Brutus, 
First Consul of Rome, sternly repressing his 
grief as the bodies of his two sons, whom he 
had condemned to death for conspiring 
against Roman liberty, are carried home for 
burial. Lictors Bringing Back to Brutus the 
Bodies of His Sons [8] was completed and 
exhibited the very year of the Revolution. 
Even more than The Horatii it was a sensa- 
tion as a political allegory. Just as Brutus 
had sacrificed his own sons to the cause of 
Roman liberty, so must the French people 


purify their country at no matter what costs. 
Brutus’s strength was openly compared 
with the weakness of Louis XVI, who had 
allowed members of his family to emigrate 
and take up arms for other countries against 
France. Again the pedants objected, this 
time because the figure of Brutus, the main 
character, was thrown into deep shadow. 
The dramatic and psychological ejEective- 
ness of this device is obvious, of course, but 
it went against the rules. No one else cared; 
the picture was a fantastic success, talked 
of everywhere, and in the theater where 
Voltaire’s drama on the same subject was 
being performed, the actors assumed the 
attitudes painted by David. Brutus, too, 
was purchased by Louis XVI. David’s 
apologists point out that later on, when he 
voted for the death of the King, David 
could not have done otherwise without 
giving the lie to the moral themes of The 
Horatii and Brutus. 
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T)av>id and the Revolution 

With the Revolution achieved, David found 
himself its spokesman and propagandist, 
the pictorial historian of its great events. 
One of the most important of these events 
was the Oath of the Tennis Court, when on 
the 28th of June, 1789, the deputies of the 
Third Estate swore not to disband until they 
had given France a constitution. Louis had 
refused them their usual room for assembly 
and they had met instead in the indoor 
tennis court from which the ‘event, and 
David^s picture of it, are named. But the 
picture was never finished. Before it was 
nearly done too many of the men repre- 
sented in it had become suspect. 

For a few years after the Revolution 
David turned his hand to any professional 
chore for the new government. He was the 
oiEicial supervisor of state ceremonies and 
designed celebrations on such a scale that 
virtually the entire population of Paris was 
directed to take part in them. The citizens 
grumbled somewhat at this; it seemed a 
little out of line with the new freedom. 
David designed playing cards eliminating 
the king, queen, and knave, now too sug- 
gestive of royalty. He designed a new cos- 
tume for the citizens’ everyday dress; it 
failed to catch on. He was involved with the 
seizure of the royal collections and others, 
which were declared the property of the 
people and have been so ever since as the 
core of the Louvre Museum. And he pro- 
duced a painting that may be his master- 
piece: Marat [9]. 

David is always a contradictory figure. 
No sooner is he identified in one character 
than he reveals himself in another. In 
f Marat, painted four years after the Brutus, 
< he abandons the harshness of his stoic con- 
1 ceptions for a compassionate nobility all the 
more surprising in a subject that in essence 
was both violent and grotesque. 

Marat, a leading figure in the Reign of 
Terror and a close friend of David’s, was 
assassinated in his bathtub by a woman 
named Charlotte Corday. Although she was 
a Revolutionary sympathizer, Corday was 
outraged by the excesses of the Terror and 
appointed herself judge and executioner of 
at least one of the guilty, Marat, and was 



9 , David: Marat, 1793. 65 x 50^8". Musee Royal des Beaux Arts, 
Brussels. 


herself guillotined for his assassination. All 
this occurred, and David’s picture was 
painted, in 1793. 

The idea of a dedicated lady in full visit- 
ing regalia attacking a naked man in his tub 
has inevitable associations with the ludi- 
crous along with the terrible, even after we 
know that the bath was a medicinal one in 
which Marat spent his days because he was 
afflicted with an eczema. Lining the tub 
with sheets and wrapping his head in a 
turban, no doubt also medicated, he re- 
ceived callers and carried on business as 
usual— or as best he could in the circum- 
stances. Corday gained an audience by 
sending a note saying she had information 
of vital importance to France. Marat’s tub 
was rigged with a cover to serve as a desk; 
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10. Berthault, engraved after Swebach: Assassination of Marat, from Collection Com- 
plete des Tableaux Historiques de la Revolution Frangaise, Paris, 1802 . Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Siegel. 


only his head and shoulders emerged above 
it and thus imprisoned he had no defense 
against Corday’s dagger. 

From this situation, which would seem 
impossibly guignolesque, David extracted 
a great picture. How he went about it may 
be revealed by a feeble treatment of the 
same subject [ 10 ] included in a pictorial 
history of the Revolution published in Paris 
in 1802. Here various people, attracted by 
the victim's cries, have rushed into the 
room and seized Corday (hat either 
knocked askew or set at a modish angle; it 
is impossible to tell which). But in spite of 
all that is supposed to be going on, no feel- 
ing of excitement is relayed to the observer. 
The story is not even clearly told, although 
presumably it is faithful to factual circum- 
stance. Included in the general clutter of 
incidental figures is each detail selected by 


David: the tub, the cloth hanging over its 
side, Marat in his turban, some writing 
materials on a stand by the tub's side, 
Corday 's letter requesting an audience. But 
where one picture remains an ill-told anec- 
dote at best, the other, by selection, modi- 
fication, and arrangement of a few meager 
elements, distills from the event its essence 
as David felt it. 

Bathed in a gentle fall of light with quiet 
modulations of shadow, each ugly, ordi- 
nary, or utilitarian object is invested withi 
dignity, and all are unified with one am 
other in quiet harmony. From a particulai/- 
ized subject full of sordid and commonplace 
details, David developed a generalized 
statement in noble and ideal terms. Here 
he approaches a classicism truer than that 
of his classical subjects with their trappings 
imitated from ancient Rome. 
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11. David: The Battle of the Romans and Sabines, 1799. 152 x 204I". Louvre, Paris. 


David: The Triumph of Classicism 

Davids preoccupation with the ancient 
classical world, while not specifically men- 
tioned, has been implied in the early series 
of “stoic” pictures: The Horatii, Socrates, 
and Brutus. Classicism in one form or an- 
other is a constant in French art, and 
David s art was the climax of a vogue for 
classical decoration that had already been 
stimulated by the first excavations of the 
buried Roman cities of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. One of David’s masters was Joseph 
Marie Vien (1716-1809), who made con- 
siderable but quite superficial use of classi- 
cal motifs in his painting and who was ap- 
pointed director of the Academy’s school 
in Rome the same year David won the Prix. 


Student and master left Paris together, with 
David declaring that he would not be “se- 
duced by the antique” because it lacked 
vivacity and life— which it certainly did in 
Vien’s hands. But when David saw the re- 
mains of Pompeii he said it was as if “cata- 
racts had been removed from his eyes.” 

Neo-classicism*^ usually manifested itself 
in superficial borrowing from the forms of 
ancient art, capitalizing on their grace and 
novelty with no concern for their corre- 
sponding philosophical ideas. But David’s 


* Neo-classicism, strictly speaking, should be 
used to distinguish nineteenth-century revived 
classicism from the genuine classicism of antiq- 
uity. But this is a nuisance, and the differentia- 
tion is usually clear in context, so classicism 
will usually be used for both in tliis book. 
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12. David: Preliminary drawing for Figure ii, 1795. Louvre, Paris. 


classical reference is a double one. Like the 
other classicists, he used classical forms 
parasitically, copying them outright from 
fragments of painting and sculpture.* But 
unlike the others, David wanted through 
these borrowed forms to revive the sup- 
posed moral virtues of ancient Rome. 

Even so, David was under one miscon- 
ception as to the nature of classical art 
which was common to his century and to a 
great extent remains common to this one. 
A German, Johann Joachim Winckelmann 
(1717-1768), the first archaeologist to 
study the monuments of antiquity with 

* In The Oath of the Horatii the head of the 
father is copied from the Roman equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, to name one example 
in a long list of specific borrowings. 


scientific method, had written a celebrated 
history of ancient art in which he defined 
beauty as synonymous with perfection. He 
codified the characteristics of classical art 
and insisted that all great art must be static 
because movement is an “accident."’ Whaf’l 
Winckelmann did not understand was that 
classical art was warm, even sensuous. He 
confused its repose, its reserve, its calm, / 
with a kind of frigidity, and his followers 
confused its idealization with prettification. 

A sculptor friend of David’s in Rome, 
Quatremere de Quincy, introduced David 
to the theories of Winckelmann as a law 
permitting of no exception and no varia- 
tion, and David retained all his life this 
limited and inaccurate concept of the clas- 
sical spirit. 
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Davids archaeological neo-classicism 
reached its climax in The Sabines [11], 
which he completed in 1799 nearly five 
years after his trial and the brief imprison- 
ment during which he made the first 
sketches for it. According to the legend, 
the Sabine women were abducted by the 
Romans, who took them to wife. Later 
when the fathers marched against the 
ravishers, the women threw themselves and. 
their children between their Sabine fathers 
and their Roman husbands to stop the carn- 
age. In David s picture the Sabine woman 
in the center is Hercelia; her husband 
Romulus is about to throw his javelin at 
Tatius, who bends to parry the blow. 
According to one story, David selected the 
subject because he was moved by the devo- 
tion of his wife, who returned to him when 
he was sent to prison. (She had left him 
when he voted for the death of the king.) 
According to another, Hercelia symbolizes 
France throwing herself between the war- 
ring parties in the civil conflict that tore 
the country after the Revolution. By the 
time David finished the picture, France had 
finally reached unity under Napoleon, and 
David is supposed to have agreed when 
the latter explanation was suggested, say- 
ing that was exactly what he had in mind. 
In that case, he had been extraordinarily 
prophetic in the first sketches five years 
earlier. A likely explanation is simply that 
the subject attracted him as a subject, all 
symbolism aside. It recalls his first success. 
The Horatii, in the conflicting loyalties of 
wives to their husbands at war with their 
families; also it must have given David 
pleasure to return to a purely classical sub- 
ject after devoting himself for several years 
to pictures of the Revolution. Whatever his 
reasons for painting The Sabines, the un- 
canny dovetailing of his pictures with cur- 
rent political events, which had worked 
with The Horatii and Brutus, worked again. 
When Napoleon saw The Sabines in Da- 
vid's studio, he knew that he had found the 
man to direct French painting in his, Napo- 
leon's, course toward empire. 

In The Sabines David sought an extreme 
accuracy of archaeological truth. In addi- 
tion, he modified the severity of his ‘"Ro- 
man" classicism for a more “Greek" refine- 


ment. The words have to be put in quotes 
because the archaeology is as faulty as the 
idea that Roman art was as severe as the 
ideals of the early Republic. Actually, all 
such inaccuracies or misconceptions are 
quite beside the point, since the neo-classi- 
cal style is important only as itself, not as a 
re-creation of the past. 

The Sabines is a fascinating picture with 
many faults. Even its admirers admit that 
it is rather chilly. For all the violence of the 
subject, the figures are of an extreme and 
even disturbing rigidity. Inspired by classi- 
cal sculpture, they are not so much sculp- 
turesque as stony. The vivacity, the sense 
of life, that David had once found lacking 
in classical art is certainly lacking here. 
Also, the architectural background is di- 
vorced from the friezelike grouping of 
women and warriors; it hangs behind them 
like a rented backdrop. Seen at full scale 
(it is a large picture, seventeen feet wide) , 
The Sabines tends to break into beautifully 
designed studies competing with one an- 
other, although individually the passages 
are of great attraction. The theatrical ele- 
gance of the central standing female figure 
and the nude warrior to the right— Hercelia 
and Romulus— cannot be denied, and if a 
single pair of figures had to be selected to 
represent neo-classical types at their typi- 
cally most ornamental, these might well be 
the ones. But the words used here are 
theatrical and elegance, and neither is par- 
ticularly associated with the high moral 
disciplines that can be read into David's 
earlier work. He has changed. In The 
Sabines these disciplines are patently spe- 
cious, although the technical disciplines of 
concise drawing and calculated balance nre 
exaggerated. Classicism is again decorative 
style, as it was in the work of David's pre- 
cursors and as it continued to be in the 
work of his followers, though upon its tech- 
nical disciplines David insisted to the end. 

Academic drawing had always been 
based on a study of the nude; it was stand- 
ard practice to make preliminary drawings 
from the nude even for draped figures. In 
a study for the figure of Tatius in The 
Sabines David begins with the skeleton, 
builds the muscles on it, and finally indi- 
cates the hehnet sketchily [13]. From 
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13. David: Study for Tatius in The Sabines. Location unknown. 


studies like this one David went ahead to 
refine or idealize nature to one degree or 
another. In The Horatii the anatomy is 
realistic, but in The Sabines David’s stated 
purpose was to go beyond realism to an 
ideal beauty. He had wanted to leave the 
figures of the Horatii nude, in accordance 
with the forms of classical sculpture, but 
had dared not. Compositional studies for 
The Sabines [12] show that David still felt 
under this restraint when he began the pic- 
ture. (They also show that the rigidity of 
the final scheme was imposed by degrees 
upon a much freer one. ) But by the time he 
was ready to complete it, modes and man- 
ners had relaxed to such an extent that he 


not only stripped the male figures but 
clothed the female ones in diaphanous gar- 
ments that would have been altogether in- 
appropriate to the severe conceptions of his 
early work. 

David violated precedent by setting up 
The Sabines in his studio and charging 
admission to see it, a practice that had been 
forbidden by the Royal Academy. But there 
was no more Royal Academy and people 
flocked to see the picture as they had 
flocked to the Salons to see The Horatii and 
Brutus. As they paid their entrance fee, 
visitors were given a printed statement de- 
fending the admission charge. David made 
enough money to buy himself a comfortable 
country place outside Paris. 


David and Napoleon 

Now, under Napoleon, social Paris became 
a carnival. Freed from the moralistic restric- 
tions of the Revolution and confident once 
more that the ground was not going to open 
beneath their feet or the guillotine descend 
on their necks, people with money indulged 
in pleasures as vain and often as licentious 
as the former excesses of the vanished 
world of the French court. David’s influ- 
ence on the mode reached a point without 
parallel in the history of the arts. A fashion- 
able ball was a phantasmagoria of classical 
goddesses; a well-appointed room was as 
Greek or Roman as a working compromise 
with contemporary living would allow. The 
styles of decoration and costume called 
Directoire and Empire after the divisions 
of Napoleon’s reign owe everything to 
David. The classical furniture he had de- 
signed and built for studio use was imitated 
in tens of thousands of pieces not only in 
Paris but everywhere in Europe and even 
in America. He now occupied himself with 
ofiicial paintings for Napoleon, plus what- 
ever other commissions it interested him to 
accept. After the wild success of The 
Sabines, Madame Recamier, an ambitious 
charmer who put the highest premium on 
her position as a leader of social and intel- 
lectual Paris, was not too proud to write 
him, ‘T have arranged things so that I can 
sit for my portrait under the conditions you 
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14. David: Madame Recamier, 1800. 68 x 8554". Louvre, Paris. 


explain. I hope that you understand the 
great value I attach to a work by you. I 
will be at your orders for the sittings; let 
me know when it is convenient for you to 
begin.'' 

The portrait [14] is one of the most deli- 
cate of David s works, an exquisite sum- 
mary of the spirit of the Directoire style at 
its purest. It is also one of the most painterly; 
because it was never finished, it never re- 
ceived the final polish to which David re- 
duced the surface of his other work, 
Madame Recamier is not posed in costiune 
for an archaeological costume ball but is 
in fashionable toilette with the exception of 
the bare feet, a detail David insisted on al- 
though it pushed the vogue for classical 
imitation beyond the point acceptable even 
to Madame Recamier. A more serious dis- 
agreement arose when David insisted on 
another point: he painted the hair light 
brown in harmony with the color scheme of 
the rest of the picture and in line with the 
formula for classical beauty. Madame 
Recamier's hair was coal black and she was 


proud of it. Without telling David, she 
went to his most successful pupil, Gerard, 
who could be depended on to do the kind 
of portrait she wanted. Gerard reported to 
David, who told him to go ahead but re- 
fused to finish the first commission. Left 
thus, the portrait reveals the touch of Da- 
vid's brush as so deft, so sensitive, yet with- 
out any sacrifice of precision and assurance, 
that we realize how much was polished out 
of the rest of his work. With the exception 
of Marat, this is the only painting David 
regarded as a major one where his personal 
sensitivity as an artist is not impinged upon 
by the cruelly self-disciplined exaggerations 
of craftsmanship. 

When Napoleon assumed the title of 
Emperor in 1804, David was given the title 
of First Painter. He had long since relin- 
quished all political activity, and he painted 
now to commemorate the events of Napo- 
leon's reign but not to comment on them 
beyond a general presentation of the Em- 
peror in dignified and glorified terms. The 
spirit of the Napoleonic commissions is best 
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15. David: Le Sacre, 1805. 204 x 366". Louvre, Paris. 


summarized in Le Sacre [15], a vast canvas 
of some 500 square feet that was to have 
been one of a series of four ( two were com- 
pleted) apotheosizing the Emperor after 
his coronation. Le Sacre is the coronation 
scene itself, a mass portrait of superhuman 
dimensions. A church was commandeered 
to serve as a studio— similarly, in 1792, a 
church had been commandeered for work 
on The Oath of the Tennis Court. This was 
in 1805 and David was nearly sixty; he had 
a corps of assistants. There was a specialist 
in perspective, named Degotti, for the 
backgrounds; a pupil, Georges Rouget, was 
the chief of several other lieutenant paint- 
ers. Even so, David did a portrait drawing 
for each of the heads. The assistants trans- 
ferred these to the canvas and roughed 
them in; David finished each one himself. 

Le Sacre shows Napoleon, already 
crowned, in turn crowning his Empress in 
the presence of the Pope, a host of digni- 
taries, and the distressingly unimpressive 
members of the family. Napoleon preferred 
to be represented at this moment rather than 


the one in which he knelt to be crowned by 
the Pope, since thus he was not put on 
record at any man's feet. It has been ob- 
jected that the attendant figures of the 
court have the air of parvenus in their Sun- 
day best. That, of course, is exactly what 
they were. 

For this as for the other pictures David 
painted of him Napoleon refused to pose. 
“Why do you need a model?" he asked. 
“Do you think the great men of antiquity 
posed for their portraits? Who cares 
whether the busts of Alexander the Great 
look like him? It is enough that we have an 
image of him that conforms to his genius. 
That is the way great men should be 
painted." In Le Sacre the great man is 
painted as a handsome, almost boyish fel- 
low, and he places the crown upon the head 
of an outrageously rejuvenated Josephine, 
for whose figure one of David s daughters 
posed. When an acquaintance objected to 
this flattering transformation of a woman 
who was a badly preserved forty-one, and 
six years older than her husband, David 
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16 . David: Madame Seriziat, 1795. Panel, 51I2 x 37^". Louvre, Paris. 

17 . David: Monsieur Seriziat, 1795. Panel, 50^ x 37^". Louvre, Paris. 


quashed the objection by suggesting that 
it be made directly to the Empress herself. 

In L,e Sacre David had a next-to-impos- 
sible assignment. It was not only that the 
picture had to be so large. Mythological or 
ancient historical references were ruled out 
by Napoleon^s demand for a straightfor- 
ward record of the event, and without them 
David was forced into a rather pedestrian 
realism, saved from dullness only by the 
magnificence of the staging of the actual 
ceremony. On the whole, Le Sacre is a 
ponderous and wearisome picture in spite 
of everything David could do. But it is 
probably the most familiar of all pictures to 
French school children and remains for 
Frenchmen the symbol of the glorious days 
of Napoleon’s zenith. 

Given the initial handicaps, David’s solu- 
tion was more than adequate. He solved 
the problem of organizing so many figures 


partly by grouping, but even more by a less 
apparent device, a consistent illumination 
that binds each participant into convincing 
relationship to the others. There is nothing 
subtle about this light; it unifies the picture 
only because it falls so logically everywhere. 
As a help, David studied a scaled mock-up 
of the scene, built for him complete with 
costumed miniature figures. Yet in the end 
Le Sacre is not a stirring picture except by 
association of ideas. In it David is the 
soundest of craftsmen, but he is not an 
artist of emotional or intellectual force. 

David: The Artist 

What about David as an artist of personal 
sensitivity, an artist who can respond to 
human joy and sorrow, gaiety and confu- 
sion, hope and disappointment, revery and 
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18. David; Antoine Mongez and His Wife Angelica, 1812. Panel, 
37^ X 54". Mtisee de Lille. 


excitement, and communicate with us as 
other human beings? 

In this respect David often denies him- 
self, on the stoic principle that the expres- 
sion of emotions of either pleasure or pain 
is a weakness. Even in a picture of the 
stature of The Oath of the Horatii, the ob- 
server is likely to feel that he is not so much 
sharing an experience or an idea as being 
taught a lesson— which happens to be 
exactly what the encyclopedist Diderot, 
just before the Revolution, stated as the 
function of painting. 

But in his portraits David frequently 
relents, especially when the sitters are close 
friends and the pictures were not intended 
for formal public exhibition. After his re- 
lease from prison he stayed for a while 
with his wife’s sister, Emelie Seriziat, and 
her husband. David was a man who had 
been bitterly chastised, who had narrowly 
escaped execution, whose career seemed to 
be in ruins. He had always been a man with 
a reputation for severity, yet during his im- 
prisonment his friends and his family had 
shown him loyalty and affection. During 
the two months he spent with the Sdriziats 
he must have been conscious of his good 


fortune, grateful for the kindness of people, 
perhaps even aware of and regretful for 
his own iciness. There was a particularly 
affectionate bond between David and 
fimelie; the portrait he now painted of her 

[16] is a delight and a revelation of gentle 
sensitivities rarely suggested in his work up 
until this time. The informality of the pose, 
the freshness of the color, the loving atten- 
tion to engaging details of costume and the 
sweetness of the little bouquet of flowers— 
all these are specific attractions but they 
only partially account for something more 
elusive, a tenderness and human warmth, 
an intimacy of personal response between 
painter and subject. 

The air of intimacy and informality is not 
accidental, for the picture is carefully com- 
posed. The placement of the child is mas- 
terly. In a more conspicuous position he 
would have detracted from the picture as 
David conceived it, since this is a portrait 
of Emelie Seriziat, not a picture of a mother 
and child. As it is, the child is very nearly 
crowded out of the picture, which would 
have been unpleasant if David had not 
turned the head so that we are regarded 
with open curiosity. The child seems almost 
to have slipped into the range of the picture 
by accident, without knowledge that he 
would be painted; he is held in perfect 
balance, neither detracting from the main 
subject nor altogether subjugated to it. The 
companion portrait of Monsieur Seriziat 

[17] is closer to Davidian formula, but not 
close enough for its precision to turn frigid. 

The Seriziats were painted in 1795. 
Seventeen years later David painted a 
double portrait of his friend Antoine Mon- 
gez and his wife [18]. Like the Seriziat 
portraits, this one was a labor of love. It is 
inscribed “Amicos Antonium Mongez et 
Angelicam uxorem amicus Ludovicus Da- 
vid. Anno MDCCCXII.” 

The Latin is not an affectation but 
appropriate in a portrait of Mongez, the 
author of a scholarly dictionary of antiqui- 
ties. His hand rests on this volume and also 
holds a coin, symbol of his function as an 
administrator in the government’s depart- 
ment of finance. His wife Angelica had 
been a student of David’s; she costumed 
the figures for his mock-up of Le Sacre and 
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executed minor passages in that gigantic 
picture. The Mongez portrait is more for- 
mal than those of the Seriziats but no lesj 
warm, and as a presentation of two rich 
personalities it even surpasses them. It is 
as if we met the young Seriziats after a 
passage of years and a happy transition 
into middle age. 

When Napoleon fell, David was exiled. 
He finished his life in Brussels, painting 
away at whatever assignments it pleased 
him to set himself, venerated by followers 
of the tradition he had established, the 
grand old man of French painting. In his 
youth, still competing for the Prix de Rome, 
he had painted a picture of Mars Van- 
quished by Minerva [19]— the forces of vio- 
lence and confusion conquered by the in- 
tellect. It is a windy picture, full of the 
artificialities and mannerisms of eighteenth- 
century painting that David later annihi- 
lated with his classical style. His last work, 
completed in exile fifty-three years later, in 
1824, the year before his death, is another 
version of the defeat of Mars [20]. In the 
early picture Venus floats near by in sup- 
port of Minerva, but in the later one she 
replaces her. In Mars Disarmed by Venus 
and the Graces violence and confusion are 
conquered not by the intellect but by the 
heart. Cupid imbinds the sandals of the 
god of war, who relinquishes his sword and 
shield to the Graces. Venus places a wreath 
of blossoms on his head; a pair of doves bill 
and coo on his muscular thigh. The picture 
is a little cloying, a little overgraceful. It 
may be an old man s revery, but if it is, it 
may be also his apology for the fanatic 
severity of his earlier convictions. 


Sculptors and Other Painters 

Neo-classical sculpture has little place in a 
story of modem art, for sculpture found no 
David and followed a speciously classical 
formula of prettiness and high polish which, 
as we will see in a moment, also infected 
the second generation of neo-classical paint- 
ers. For the record, however, the names of 
the Italian sculptor Antonio Canova ( 1757- 
1822), the Frenchman Antoine Denis 
Chaudet (1763-1810), and the pedantic 



19 . David: Mars Vanquished by Minerva, 1771. 45 x 55". Louvre, 
Paris. 

20 . David: Mars Disarmed by Venus and the Graces, 1S24. 118 x 
103 ". Musee Royal des Beaux Arts, Bmssels. 
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21. Chinard: Madame Recamier, 1802-05. Marble, life size. Musee des Beaux Arts, Lyon. 


22. J. B. Regnault: Three Graces, Salon of 1799. 78 % x 60I4", octagonal. Louvre, Paris. 


Dane, Bertel Thorwaldsen (1770-1844), 
must be mentioned. Some of the most re- 
warding bits of neo-classical sculpture are 
found spotted among the works of more 
obscure men. An example [21] is a bust of 
Madame Recamier (who never tired of 
commissioning images of herself) by Jo- 
seph Chinard (1756-1813), where sensi- 
tive realism brings unusual life to classi- 
cally derived forms of the kind that were 
worked to death in the majority of cases. 

Among painters, David’s contemporary 
rival was a man seldom thought of today, 
Jean-Baptiste Regnault (1745-1829), who 
won the Prix de Rome in 1776 two years 
after David. Unlike David, who was sus- 
picious of antiquity before the "^cataracts 
were removed from his eyes,” Regnault was 
dedicated to classicism from the beginning, 
but only in its superficial aspect as a store- 


house of graceful forms. He remained a 
painter of the eighteenth-century court 
with all its caprice, seductive posturings, 
and artifice. In his Three Graces [22], as a 
single example, he borrows an arrangement 
directly from a popular and often-repeated 
piece of classical sculpture, but the luscious 
girls he paints are classical in pose only; 
otherwise they remain the little courtesans 
and coquettes popularized by the eight- 
eenth-century court painter Boucher. 

As early as 1808 David was saying, '"The 
direction I have set for the fine arts is too 
severe to please for very long in France.” 
This was true, and had already become ap- 
parent before David became aware of it. 
We have just seen that even in his ovm 
work he did not maintain the severity of 
his earliest successes. The second genera- 
tion of classicists paid brush-service to the 
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23. Gerard: Fsyche Receiving the First Kiss from Cupid, 1798 . 42/2 x 52 ". Louvre, Paris. 

24. Guerin: Aurora and Cephalus, 1810 . 99 ^ x 72 ". Louvre, Paris. 


master, imitating his technical polish with- 
out understanding the philosophical inten- 
tion behind it. Their spirit is closer to Reg- 
nault’s. This was true even of David’s 
favorite pupil, Francois Gerard (1770- 
1837). At sixteen Gerard was studying in 
Davids studio, and David remained his 
sponsor from then on. For a while he gave 
up painting when David succeeded in get- 
ting him named a member of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal; it is difficult to think of 
Gerard in this capacity after acquaintance 
with his sugary Fsyche Receiving the First 
Kiss from Cupid [23] or for that matter 
any of his other pictures. It is customary to 
deny virtues of any kind to Gerard, as if his 
art were entirely detestable, and it is true 
that in comparison with David s strength 
Gerard’s affectations are appalling. But if 
the standard of judgment is lowered to that 


of the fashionable exercise, which is Ge- 
rard’s proper level, he doesn’t come off too 
badly. Some of his portraits are charming. 

Gerard’s reputation during his own time 
was so inflated that critics ever since seem 
to have been trying to cut him down to 
size. He had a series of brilliant Salon suc- 
cesses, of which Fsyche Receiving the First 
Kiss from Cupid was the climax. He 
painted Napoleon’s family and leading dig- 
nitaries. After Napoleon fell and David 
was exiled, Gerard continued his dazzling 
career. The statesman Talleyrand pre- 
sented him to Louis XVIII, the restored 
Bourbon, and he became the favorite 
painter of the court and the world sur- 
rounding it. In 1819 he was created a 
baron. His father, a Frenchman, and his 
mother, an Italian, had been servants be- 
fore the Revolution. 
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25. Guerin: Phaedra and Hippolyt us, 1802 . loiMx 139 I". Louvre, Paris. 


Whatever his shortcomings as a philo- 
sophical moralist or an intellectual classi- 
cist, Gerard is a tower of strength in com- 
parison with his immediate contemporary 
Pierre-Narcisse Guerin (1774-1833) , a pu- 
pil not of David’s but of Regnault’s. An- 
other Prix de Rome winner, Guerin made 
an exaggerated success in the Salon of 
1799. The Royalist party interpreted his 
picture of Marcus Sextus Returned from 
Exile as a symbol of the return to France 
of the emigres who had left during the 
Revolution, a stroke of luck. Among biog- 
raphies of successful men, Guerin’s is re- 
freshing, because he was a lazy student 
who had not been interested in becoming 
a painter in the first place. Whether he ever 
became much of one is open to question, 
but everything fell into his lap, including 
finally the directorship of the Academy’s 
school in Rome. Two of his paintings, Au- 
rora and Cephalus [24] imitating Reg- 
nault’s sensuous prettiness and Phaedra 
and Hippolytus [25] imitating David’s 


spareness and precision, show how well he 
learned to go through the classical motions 
and how little connection he had with the 
classical spirit in either direction. Aurora 
and Cephalus is incredible in its candified 
suggestiveness; Phaedra and Hippolytus is 
not so much a painting as it is a scene from 
a drama performed by some of the most 
incompetent actors ever to have become 
involved in a classical tragedy. Yet from 
Guerin’s studio came two of the most im- 
portant painters of the century, Gericault 
and Delacroix, with whom the next chapter 
of this book is concerned, as well as many 
competent painters of less importance who 
are secure enough in their small niches. 

Two other students of David’s must be 
mentioned parenthetically: Etienne- Jean 
Delecluze (1781-1863), because his name 
frequently appears as the defender of clas- 
sicism when it came under attack— he 
stopped painting early, after a good start, 
to devote himself to writing— and Jean 
August Dominique Ingres, because he is 


j 
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26. Prxid hon: Justice and Divine Vengeance 'Pursuing Crime, 1808 . 95 ^ x 115 ". Louvre. 


one of tJie greatest of all French painters. 
Ingres quarreled with David after a close 
early association; he will be given a chap- 
ter in this book later on. 

Finally, one man, Pierre Paul Prud’hon 
(1758—1823), in nineteenth-century clas- 
sicism is that anomaly which turns up in 
every school: the painter of talent and orig- 
inality who was accepted by the school yet 
seems to bear no relationship to it. While 
the other classicists were sharpening their 
lines to razor-edge precision and polishing 
their forms to tinny brilliance, Prudlion 
developed a style based on soft, yielding 
volumes emerging from and melting into 
smoky shadows, a style derived from Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and, even more, from Cor- 
reggio, although these late fifteenth- and 
early sixteenth-century Italians were not 
much in classical favor. Prudhon was an 
enthusiastic user of the new bitumen pig- 
ments, whidh gave wonderful velvety 
depths to shadows. As it turned out, these 


pigments blistered, cracked, darkened, and 
peeled with age, so most of Prudhon s can- 
vases are in ruinous condition. His best- 
known painting, Justice and Divine Ven~ 
geance Pursuing Crime [26], is a ghost of 
itself, but still suggests the moody poetry, 
a little forced sometimes, that marked 
Prudhon at his best. Slightly younger than 
David, but within his generation, Prudhon 
was befriended by David during a difficult, 
unsavory, and emotionally disturbed life. 

Prudhon s drawings are often more satis- 
fying than his paintings. As an example, 
a nude study in black and white chalk 
on gray-blue paper [27] combines sound 
formal description with the effect of soft, 
spreading illumination he cultivated. Per- 
haps his paintings had more of this qualit>' 
before they deteriorated; or perhaps the 
drawing is more successful than the paint- 
ings ever were simply because Prudhon s 
talent was not strong enough to encompass 
more ambitious conceptions. 
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27. Prudhon: Nude, date unknown. 15 x 13". Collection Henry P. Mcllhenny, Phila- 
delphia. 


\ The Break with Classicism 

To call these men minor classicists reduces 
the list of major ones to a single name, 
David, always excepting Ingres, who was 
disinherited. And whatever their differ- 
ences, all these men shaire one similarity 
that cuts them off from David: they all hint 
at connections with lyricism or personal 


emotionalism. This spirit was in the air. 
More than David s Cdisciplined classicism,- 
it was the spirit of the new century. It was 
romanticism. It was a force too strong to 
be held in check by the classically minded 
Academy, and it breaks through openly in 
the painting of two nominally classical ar- 
tists, Girodet and Gros, whom it is now 
time to consider. 
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omanticism 




The Romantic Spirit 

David declared that “Art should have no 
other guide than the torch of Reason,” but 
this dictum is opposed by a sentiment held 
dear by the French: “The heart has its rea- 
sons which Reason does not know.” The 
romantic movement was a revolt of the 
heart against Reason, of emotion against 
intellect, of the mysterious against the ra- 
tional, of the individual against formula- 
in short, of the senses and the imagination 
against everything else. 

No art of much consequence is created 
without some fusion of emotional and in- 
tellectual values, and this truth the roman- 
tic artists did not deny. But they tmsted 
their hearts before their heads, put their 
intellect at the service of their instincts. If 
a conflict between emotional and intellec- 
tual values forced them to a choice, they 
dropped the torch of Reason to follow their 
imreasonable impulse, even when they 
were not certain where it might lead them. 
They would abandon moderation for ex- 
cess, when necessary, accept confusion 
rather than run the risk of sacrificing spon- 
taneity to lucidity, were willing to be ut- 
terly illogical if within their hearts they 
felt that they might stifle emotional truth 
by subjecting it to analysis. The classicists 
had spoken rationally of “Beauty, sublime 
and severe, which can be defined only by 
theory and understood only by Reason.”* 
But the romantics worshiped a beauty sub- 
/ lime and passionate, which could not be 
defined and could be appreciated only by 
the heart. 


^ Quatremere de Quincy. 
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into tht‘ midst of experience to savor its 
contradictions, and w'hen the world was 
too much for them, when their battered 
souls demanded surcease, they found it not 
ill the contemplation of synthetic order but 
in imagined worlds of curious and exotk 
invention. Like the classicists, the romantics 
hauntr^d Rome, but for different reasons. 
To the romantic eye, the ruins of the ancient 
world were not reminders of Reason. They 
\vt‘r(.‘ reminders of man's mortality. (Ihoked 
hy vincss and gras.ses among the crumbling 
stoiuss, the broken monuments of antkiuity 
evoked lost battles, dead loves, and mys- 
teritxs. Tluw were settings for melancholy 
rt'V(‘ry, for trysts, for episodes of sweetness 
or of viohaiee. For the romantic, even the 
classical world was fodder for emotional 
yearnings. 

Romantic Clasniclsnn: “Atala” 
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of Atala [28] whih‘ David was putting th<" 
finishing toueh<‘S on t*c Sarrr. l'<‘ehni(*ally 
7‘/ic Kntionhmvnt of Atala is a fin<‘ classical 
showpiet'tv But eonc*(‘ptualIy it belongs to 
tht* opposing eain|>. 

'rhis eamj) liad hardly Ix^gun to gather 
its forces. l’h(* first indk'atious of what was 
almut to happen were littn'ary omss, uiul 
Tho EtitoailiJHdit of Atala was the nssult 
of tine of them, hi 1801 a young aristocrat, 
ud ventm (a*, and romantk' .spirit narrual 
Rene de ( Ihateauhriand puhlislual a britd 
novid. Atala, a eurious <’onip(nm<l of th<‘ 
fantastic, the irrational, tht‘ beautiful, and 
tlie ahsurtl. cwcs’pt that in romantic com 
(^c'ptiou nothing is ahsnril simply beeuus<‘ 
it apjHsds to the heart at tlu* (*xpenst‘ of all 
logic. Atala was a great suec'css; it was 
sensational on s<‘veral scores. I'he Si*f*m' 
was laid in tlu* mystt*rious and fascinating 
American wild<*rm*s.s; the eharaett*rs were 
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28 * Girodet: The Entombment of Atala, 1808. 82% x 105". Louvre, Paris. 


American Indians (Atala, the heroine, was 
a half-breed girl); and the plot had a 
strong, if artificial, flavoring of religious 
sentiment. (Christianity had become fash- 
ionable with Napoleon’s re-establishment 
of the Church after the Revolution.) 

Girodet’s picture was painted seven 
years after the appearance of the novel and 
illustrates its final episode. The maiden 
Atala has died rather than yield her vir- 
ginity in marriage to her lover, in observ- 
ance of a vow made not by Atala but by 
her mother many years before. (This is 
only a minor complexity in a plot that 
would sound ludicrous in summary.) The 
other characters in the picture are her lover 


Choctas and a priest attached to a never- 
never mission in the Florida jungles. The 
several romantic elements here had better 
be examined one at a time: 

First, the story of Atala is romantic be- 
cause it is preoccupied with personal emo- 
tionahsm. The problems faced by the 
Horatii, by Socrates, by Brutus, and by the 
Sabines may have involved personal dis- 
tress, but this was incidental to the impor- 
tance of a general social moral ideal. The 
reverse is true in Atala’s case. Although she 
has sacrificed herself, it is not for the State 
or a political theory. Her diflficulties were 
entirely personal and hence puny by 
Davidian standards. 
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29 . Girodet: Ossian Receiving the Generals of Napoleon, 1802. 
75)2 X 7132 ". Malmaison. 

30 . Girodet: Preliminary study for Figure 29. 13 x ii3r. Louvre. 


Second, the picture violates the ideal of 
reserve nominally demanded by classicism. 
Everything in it seeks to stir the observer s 
emotions— the exaggerated light dramatiz- 
ing a moody setting, the pathetic beauty of 
the dead girl, the anguish of her lover. 

The Christian element, being non- 
rational, is unclassical; and finally, the 
Atala story is romantic in its exoticism. A 
yearning for the far away and the long ago, 
for the high colors and fantastic peoples 
and curiosities of the Orient or the wilder- 
ness or of any place offering escape into the 
vivid and the mysterious— this yearning 
was a trait of the romantics in their search 
for release, stimulation, and fulfillment. 

These romantic heresies announce them- 
selves rather hesitantly in Girodet's picture, 
however, and are all but concealed beneath 
its classical veneer. Atala might be a beau- 
tiful Greek maiden, and her gauzy robe is 
inexplicable in any but classical terms. The 
nudity of her mourning lover is the ideal- 
ized nudity of classical sculpture, not the 
rough nudity of a savage; Choctas might 
be a gladiator. And technically the painting 
is tight and smooth enough to satisfy any 
classical pedant. The dramatic light and 
shade is something of a departure from 
standard procedure, but otherwise Girodet 
hints at none of the technical innovations 
that in full-blown romantic painting were 
to shock the Academy more than the ro- 
mantic spirit did. 

The traditional recognition of The En- 
tombment of Atala as a tentative romantic 
expression has obscured the importance of 
an earlier painting by Girodet, an ex- 
tremely curious hybrid which, with a 
slightly different history, might have be- 
come the manifesto of romantic painting. 
Ossian Receiving the Generals of Napoleon 
[29] is a fantastic and complicated allegory 
celebrating the Continental Peace of 1801; 
it shows the ghosts of Napoleon's generals 
being received into a light-shot otherworld 
by the ghost of Ossian, a Gaelic bard of the 
third century. This extraordinary juxtaposi- 
tion of characters is an offshoot of an auda- 
cious literary forgery. In 1760-1763 the 
Scotch writer James Macpherson published 
some grandiose and somber poems of his 
own invention, presenting them as transla- 
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tions of Ossian. The poems were received 
with enthusiasm, and Ossianism reached 
the proportions of a cult in France, an early 
indication that the romantic yearning for 
the exotic and the grandiloquent was al- 
ready stirring. Girodets Napoleonic alle- 
gory forced current events into parallel 
with Macpherson's forged Gaelic legends— 
an obvious violation of classical doctrine, 
which demanded parallels with ancient 
Rome or Greece. The picture further vio- 
lates every classical regulation in its swirl- 
ing, visionary composition, especially as 
Girodet first conceived it in a preliminary 
study [30]. In the final version he compro- 
mised to some extent, polishing his ro- 
mantic fantasy into superficial accord with 
classical disciplines as far as the individual 
forms are concerned. Yet even this com- 
promise is interesting as a final contradic- 
tion, between reason and fantasy, in a con- 
ception paradoxical from the beginning. 
Fantastical invention seems to have been 
natural to Girodef s talent, but Ossian Re- 
ceiving the Generals of "Napoleon was 
badly received at the Salon, and Girodet 
never attempted anything like it again. 
What could have been a romantic mani- 
festo ended as the most curiously isolated 
and artificial concoction of the neo-classical 
school. 


Napoleonic Romanticism: Gros 

In its precision and balance. The Entomb- 
ment of Atala implies that life is harmoni- 
ous and orderly even when mildly compro- 
mised with sentiment. True romanticism 
could not allow such a compromise, and 
Napoleonic France produced a generation 
unwilling to accept it, a generation accus- 
tomed to violence, thirsty for strong experi- 
ences, goaded by an acute awareness of the 
transience of life. Anguish this generation 
could understand, and exaltation and de- 
spair, but not serenity nor repose. To the 
young officers back from the Napoleonic 
battlefields, the classical tragedies in the 
Parisian theaters and the classical paintings 
in the Salons seemed, somehow, not so 
stirring as they had remembered. 
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31. Gbos: Colonel Fournier-Sarloveze, 1812. 96^ x 68". Louvre. 

Much more than in the tepid, graceful 
Entombment of Atala, the new ferment is 
at work in the painting of Antoine Jean 
Gros (1771-1835), a member of Napo- 
leons staff and a pupil of David s, by tem- 
perament a romantic of an extreme type- 
melancholy; brooding; impressed with the 
prescience of death, the suffering of man 
in the world, and the tragedy that not even 
greatness (as exemplified for Gros in Na- 
poleon, whom he idolized) is immune to 
error, confusion, and malevolence. Roman- 
tic sensibility could find exaltation in suf- 
fering; melancholy was often cultivated as 
a pose; the voluptuousness of spiritual tor- 
ment became one of the romantic pleas- 





32. Gros: Christine Boyer, c. 1800 . 84 M x 52 ". Louvre, Paris. 

ures, especially when this torment could 
be displayed in attitudes becoming to the 
tormented. 

But the suffering could be real, and with 
Gros it was. Five years after the date gen- 
erally accepted as the victory year of ro- 
manticism, 1830 (when Victor Hugo's ro- 
mantic drama, Hernani, was tempestuously 
presented in declared opposition to the 
standards of the classical theater), Gros 


committed suicide in three feet of water, 
at the age of sixty-four. It may seem absurd 
to suggest that his inability to reconcile the 
classical ideal he yearned to believe in with 
the romantic one he could not help believ- 
ing in was a contributing factor to his sui- 
cide. But it seems absurd only because it is 
diflScult to imagine today the furore of the 
romantic-classic conflict at a time when the 
arts were so much a part of national life. 
In a France still trying to come to balance 
after the Revolution and the Napoleonic 
disaster, the exhibition of a picture or the 
publication of a work of fiction or the stag- 
ing of a play could become a national issue. 

In Italy, where his Napoleonic service 
took him, Gros saw works of Michelangelo, 
Rubens, and Van Dyck. The first two espe- 
cially were the antithesis of the neo-classi- 
cal ideal in their swirling movement, emo- 
tional intensity, twisting forms and, in the 
case of Rubens, the opulent color applied 
with dash and freedom. These were the 
men with whom the repressed romantic 
Gros had a natural temperamental afiinity, 
and in spite of everything he could do to 
maintain his allegiance to the dogmas of 
classicism, their influence kept breaking 
through. Gros was a fine painter with a 
superb feeling for dramatic composition, a 
painterly painter with a natural painter s 
love for the manipulation of pigment, 
which he sought to repress in accord with 
David's dictum, ‘‘pas d'emportement du 
pinceau." But his brush very nearly carried 
him away— by Davidian standards— in some 
passages of his portrait of Colonel Four- 
nier-Sarloveze [31]. The romantic pose- 
hand on hip; head thrown back while he 
scans the distance; sword drawn from 
scabbard as he stands debonair, dashing, 
confident, handsome, and elegant against 
the dramatic background— cries aloud for 
equally dramatic brushwork. In the lining 
of the cape, the crumpled papers tossed on 
the ground, and especially the ornamenta- 
tion of gold braid and tassels, Gros yields to 
temptation; the paint is thick and rich and 
freely applied in character with the sub- 
ject's romantic flair. 

The portrait of Christine Boyer [32] is 
an even greater departure from classicism, 
because its romantic mood is more arbi- 
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33 . Gros: Napoleon Visiting the Festhouse at Jaffa, 1804. x 283". Louvre, Paris. 
Detail on opposite page. 


trarily selected and the means of creating 
it are more artificial. To paint a general’s 
portrait reflecting the color and excitement 
of battle is only to capitalize upon circum- 
stantial material. But the Christine Boyer 
is deliberately romanticized. A lovely 
woman in elegant indoor attire is moodily 
and inexplicably posed by the side of a 
stream in a shady woods. Her crimson 
shawl falls on a mossy rock; a waterfall be- 
hind her tumbles into a rocky bed; the 
stream flows toward us through the dark- 
ening woods from a little cave of light in 
the distance. The trees are dense and dark 
along the banks and behind the beautiful 
quiet face. This face is turned slightly 
away from us to gaze upon a single rose 
floating on the current (at the extreme 
lower right comer of the picture), which 


in a moment will be carried beyond our 
vision, and beyond hers. 

The picture’s exceptional quality is a 
poetic mood created by romantic emphasis 
on details Kke these to stir our sensibilities. 
Romanticism is first of all a state of sensi- 
bility; the romantic temperament feels an 
obligation to develop sensibilities to their 
utmost rather than to discipline them. The 
braggadocio and display of the Fournier- 
Sarloveze portrait are one manifestation of 
these ideas; the feminine languor and senti- 
mental melancholy of Christine Boyer are 
another. 

But these are portraits, where a painter 
is less vulnerable to rule and regulation 
than he is in official pictures. In official 
subjects intended for public display the 
contradiction between Gros’s temperament 
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34. Gros: Detail from Figure 33. 


35. Rembrandt: Christ Healing the Sick, c. 1649. Etching, loJis x 
15^". National Gallery, Washington, Rosenwald Collection. 



and the classical style is more apparent and 
his struggle more painful. In 1804 he was 
commissioned to commemorate an incident 
when Napoleon, during his Near Eastern 
campaign of 1798—1799, visited the pest- 
house in Jaffa where members of his troops 
were dying of the plague [33]. Actually 
the pesthouse was an ordinary hospital, but 
in the interest of dramatization Gros 
shifted the scene to a mosque. In doing so 
he reversed the approach used by David 
in, for instance, his Marat: instead of 
eliminating details to reduce the episode to 
its essentials, as David had done, and then 
reducing those essentials to an ultimate 
purity and simplicity almost abstract, Gros 
romantically added details and then used 
every possible means to increase their emo- 
tional impact. Colors are heightened, in- 
tensified, and contrasted. Whole passages 
are thrown into obscurity while others are 
pulled into strong light, reviving and going 
beyond David’s theatrical lapse in his 
Brutus with its shadowed foreground fig- 
ure. Hardly a detail has not been romanti- 
cized, but at the same time the picture 
clings to a token observance of the official 
tradition. For all their Orientalism, the 
arches of the mosque arranged across the 
background suggest the architectural flats 
of The Horatii. The nude figure lying face 
down in the foreground tearing at itself in 
agony may be romantic in its violence, but 
it is also a meticulous anatomical study in 
David’s studio tradition. But the romantic 
focus of the picture is the nude bearded 
man who, dying, turns his head worship- 
fully toward the General [34]. The flexi- 
bility and the individualization of this fig- 
ure make it the reverse of the convention- 
ally proportioned, idealized, sculpturally 
modeled Davidion figure. And Gros’s emo- 
tional conception of the subject, where 
Napoleon appears as a sort of Christ, 
touching the plague sores as if his bare 
hands would heal them miraculously, re- 
lates Napoleon Visiting the Pesthouse at 
Jaffa less closely to David than to a great 
romantic etching of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Rembrandt’s “Hundred Guilder 
Print,” Christ Healing the Sick [35]. 

With the Pesthouse Gros came as close 
as he was ever to come to reali.sing his 
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36. Gros: Hercules and Diomede ^ Salon 
of 1835. 167)2 X 127/4". Musee des Beaux 
Arts, Toulouse. 


potential as a romantic painter on the 
grand scale. (His Battle of Eylau is a sec- 
ond, but not a very close second.) After the 
fall of Napoleon, he attempted to find in 
idolization of the restored Bourbons the 
same spiritual support he had found in 
idolizing Napoleon I, but if his painting 
from that time on is any indication of his 
emotional life, this life was remarkably 
sterile. By 1820 the romantic movement 
was flourishing, but Gros, still obdurate, 
tried to go back to the sources of the classi- 
cal style in order to recultivate it in noble 
purity. The experiment was a debilitating 
one. His work became mannered instead of 
noble, empty instead of pure, and his last 
picture, Hercules and Diomede [36], was 
laughed at in the Salon of 1835, the year 
of his suicide. 

The romantic banner Gros might have 
carried had been picked up in the mean- 
while by the yoimg Thdodore Gericault 
(1791-1824), and upon Gericault's early 
death at thirty-three, had passed to Eugene 
Delacroix (1798-1863), an even younger 
painter whose work Gros had first admired 
and then, with his typical recoil from his 
spontaneous sympathies, disparaged. 


The Romantic Declaration: 
Gericault and the “Raft of the 
Medusa” 

On the 2d of July, 1816, the French frigate 
Medusa was wrecked in a storm off the 
west coast of Africa. When it became obvi- 
ous that the vessel was lost, a raft was 
improvised from parts of it as it sank. Onto 
this makeshift were crowded 149 passen- 
gers and members of the crew. By the time 
they were sighted, only fifteen men had 
survived thirst, madness, and cannibalism. 
Gericault’s picture of this horror [37] be- 
came for romanticism what The Oath of 
the Horatii had been for classicism a gen- 
eration earlier, a public declaration of new 
principles and a standard around which a 
new school rallied in revolt. 

Like David's earliest successes, the Raft 
of the Medusa attracted general attention 
because of its connection with exciting cur- 
rent events. Unlike David's, Gericault's 
picture actually represented the contempo- 
rary event in a contemporary way instead 
of allegorizing or symbolizing it in images 
of the past. The classicists fumed that the 
picture was vulgar and sensational, but this 
did not disturb a vulgar public interested 
in sensationalism. Nor was the public much 
impressed by the academic objection that 
here ordinary seamen were represented 
with the seriousness and on the grand scale 
appropriate only to the gods, heroes, and 
events of the ancient world. The Medusa 
had sunk in circumstances that were seized 
upon by the liberal party to attack the 
corruption of the administration (ofiBcers 
towing the raft from a lifeboat were ac- 
cused of having cut it loose and left it 
adrift) . 

Gericault exhibited the picture in the 
Salon of 1819 (the official catalogue 
naively listed it only as A Shipwreck, to 
no one's confusion), and it was such an 
attraction that thereafter he traveled with 
it to England and made a considerable sum 
in gate receipts. The public that flocked to 
see the Rap of the Medusa came to see a 
sideshow novelty as much as it came to see 
a work of art. Certainly not one person in 
a hundred came to see a romantic mani- 
festo, but this backdoor introduction of 
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37 . Gericault: Raft of the Medusa, 1818. 193 x 282". Louvre, Paris. 


large numbers of people to romantic paint- 
ing was valuable to the movement, 
whether or not people were conscious of 
the picture s revolutionary character or its 
merits. 

These merits were considerable, but 
their revolutionary character was only rela- 
tive. To abandon David for new gods, 
Rubens and Michelangelo; to use color as 
an emotive element instead of as a decora- 
tive tint applied to sculpturesque forms; to 
subject the composition of a picture to its 
expressive character rather than to force 
expression into a standard composition— all 
this was counterrevolution against the Da- 
vidian revolution that had congealed into 
a formula, but none of it was innovational 
by historical precedent. 

The composition of the Raft of the 
Medusa skips backward more than a cen- 


tury to recall the pictorial arrangements of 
seventeenth-century Italian painters, for 
example, Caravaggio, who made a similar 
revolution against the classical composi- 
tions of his own time. The survivors are 
shown in every attitude of anguish and 
despair. Sighting the rescue ship in the far 
distance, they have raised one of their 
number aloft on their shoulders.*^ He 
waves a shirt in a pitiable effort to attract 
attention. Straining, gesticulating, swoon- 
ing, the Medusa's survivors are intertwined 
in a turbulent mass of forms recalling the 
cascades of damned souls in Last Judg- 
ments by Michelangelo and Rubens. The 


^ This particular survivor is a Negro; his 
presence is justified by historical fact, but his 
introduction into Gericault’s picture is often 
pointed out as evidence of the romantic interest 
in exotic types. 
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38. Gericaxjlt: Detail from Raft of the Medusa, Figure 37 . 


forms rush upward across the canvas from 
left to right, culminating oflF balance in a 
jagged peak like a wave about to break and 
topple. Such grouping is obviously more 
expressive of movement and excitement 
and confusion than David’s neat seesaw in 
The Sabines, frozen forever into the classi- 
cal demand for symmetrical balance— al- 
though The Sabines is as much a subject of 
movement and excitement and confusion as 
is the Raft. Gericault’s departure from see- 
saw balance seemed outrageous to the 
academicians, although he quite ade- 
quately brought his composition into 
equilibrium, countering the strong up- 
ward left-to-right movement by reversing 
it in the lines of the mast and ropes, 
lines that are continued and echoed in 


various of the figures on the raft itself. 

What means does Gericault use to con- 
vey emotions of pity, terror, and horror? 
These emotions are not merely the result of 
the subject. Where David would have 
"purified,’^ Gericault has intensified [38]. 
Irregular broken forms are more suggestive 
of excitement than smooth, even ones 
Hence Gericault exaggerates all the natural 
irregularities, the hollows and protrusions, 
of heads and bodies that David would have 
smoothed out in submission to a precon- 
ceived ideal. Above all, Gericault drama- 
tizes his forms by revealing them at maxi- 
mum intensity in brilliant light and dense 
shadow. And where David’s color— rather 
flat, very ornamental, “tasteful”— is simply 
color, the turgid darks and ominous greens 
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39. Gericaxjlt: After Death (study), c. 1818 . iy%x 22 ". Art Institute of Chicago, 
Munger Collection (McKay Fund). 


of the Raft of the Medusa are correlated to 
its subject. The picture is not a masterpiece 
of color, and it has darkened so much that 
we cannot be certain of its original scheme, 
but the conception of color as an expressive 
element is unquestionably present. 

For his models David used the best- 
muscled and most perfectly proportioned 
human beings available to the studio, made 
precise imitative studies from them, and 
then modified his studies to bring them 
into correspondence with his recipe for the 
ideal type. Gericault abandons this idea 
that beauty is synonymous with perfection. 
A romantic, he finds beauty even in ugli- 
ness if ugliness reveals a state of soul. In- 
stead of the athletes who posed for David, 
Gericault sought out the survivors of the 
Medusa and made sketches of them. One 
survivor was the ship s carpenter; he con- 
structed for the artist a model of the raft. 


But all this was only documentation of 
literal fact. Valuable as it was, it did not 
necessarily correspond with expressive 
truth. So Gericault visited hospitals and 
sketched men as they were dying. He 
sketched in morgues [39] and madhouses. 
According to one story, he kept corpses in 
his room to make studies from them— until 
the neighbors complained. 

For all its merits the Raft of the Medusa 
has some conspicuous disharmonies. The 
old man with his head supported on his fist 
[38] near the left edge of the raft is al- 
together out of key; he suggests a classical 
philosopher strayed from David's studio 
into this improbable situation. The body of 
the nude youth he partially supports, and 
that of the one to the lower right, head 
trailing in the water, are magnificent 
studies in themselves and give the impres- 
sion of being the parts of the picture that 
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most interested the painter, but they are 
a little overconspicuous, becoming demon- 
stration pieces. The whole picture, for that 
matter, may be only a first-rate studio exer- 
cise, admirable for the originality and cour- 
age of the devices it employs. But this is 
picking flaws in the work of a very young 
man whose achievement was to crystallize 
a new direction for painting. It is difficult 
to remember that Gericault was a student 
of Guerin, that candy-box classicist. 

Gericault's reputation as a painter could 
rest on the Raft of the Medusa alone, and 
for that matter it very nearly does. The 
Raff was the only large or complicated 
composition he ever completed, although 
he left numerous sketches and some small 
versions for a similarly ambitious project, 
Riderless Races at Rome [40], races in 
which riderless horses were goaded into 
frenzies. He is an uneven painter. Some- 
times his pigment has a coarse and heavy- 
handed quality, and his drawing may be so 
careless that legs and arms dangle as if 
shrunken or unattached within trousers or 
sleeves. At other times his draughtsman- 
ship is masterful, his painting as strong and 
sure as it is sensitive, as in a Portrait of a 
Young Man [41] attributed to him. 

Subjects of cruelty and morbidity occur 
so frequently in Gericault’s work that his 
detractors hint at unhealthy preoccupa- 
tions. But an interest in acute sensitivities 
even to the point of abnormal states of 
mind was inherent in romantic emotional- 
ism. For the greatest romantics, suffering 
and violence may be transmuted into ex- 
pressions of the human spirit struggling for 
release; and in exploring the dark areas of 
life the romantic finds beauty in xmex- 
pected places. Rembrandt was a romantic 
in the seventeenth century when he used 
derelicts and outcasts as models for tragic 
kings; in faces eroded by suffering he 
found inner beauties more expressive than 
the beauty of conventionally handsome sets 
of features or classically idealized ones. If 
Gericault is asked to meet such a standard, 
then it is true that he often seems merely a 
fascinated observer of madness and physi- 
cal anguish for their own sakes. But his 
accurate studies of the insane have a spe- 
cial significance, because they were made 



40. Gericault: Riderless Races at Rome, 1817. 17 x 23". Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore. 

41. Gericault (?): Portrait of a Young Man, after 1820. 23^ x 
xS%'\ Fogg Art Museum, Camoridge, Grenville L. Winthrop Be- 
quest. 
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42 . Delacroix: Self-portrait, 1837 or 1838. x 
20". Louvre, Paris. 


at a time when different kinds of insanity 
were first being recognized by a few doc- 
tors, among them GericaulPs friend, Doc- 
tor Georget, for whom he did a series of 
paintings. 

When Gericault died at thirty-three,* 
his friend Delacroix was twenty-five. In a 
lifetime of battle against pedantry, Dela- 
croix was to bring romantic painting to 
fruition. 

Delacroix 

As a student and young painter Delacroix 
was closely attached to Gericault. Geri- 
cault was eight years older, wealthy, ad- 
venturous, fond of high living, and knowl- 
edgeable about the world— about several 
worlds, in fact. Bohemianism was a natural 

* This was in 1824; David died the following 
year. Gericault, who had once had ambitions to 
be a jockey, died of complications following a 
fall from a horse. 


by-product of the romantic premise that 
the artist's innate sensitivities are a gift so 
special that he is under a kind of moral 
obligation to develop them by indulging 
them to the fullest. Since these indulgences 
involve forays outside the bounds of the 
bourgeois conventions that dominated the 
nineteenth century, the early romantics 
confirmed the idea of the artist as a loose- 
living renegade from society— which still 
persists. Gericault was Delacroix’s mentor 
as a youthful bohemian in Paris, although 
both men by birth were wealthy and of 
high social position. 

But after his companion’s death, Dela- 
croix abandoned this experimental slum- 
ming for his natural habitat, the brilliant 
world where the upper bohemia of success- 
ful actors, writers, and painters overlapped 
the established order of social position and 
political inti-igue. Here he was admired and 
sought after, but even while he was still a 
young man he began to withdraw into his 
work, seeing only the few people who con- 
tinued to interest him as his own ideas 
began to crystallize. That the names of 
these people were great names (Chopin 
was his most intimate friend) was only 
coincidental. 

Toward the end of his life Delacroix saw 
almost no one, remaining at work in his 
studio as a recluse, but still so glamorous 
a figure that when he did go out he was 
followed in the streets as a demigod by the \ 
young artists for whom he had become the 
symbol of revolution, independence, and ( 
integrity. 

Nothing in Delacroix’s life was so impor- 
tant to him as the theories he was develop- 
ing through experiment and research. He 
never married, and although he had several 
liaisons and any number of what he de- 
scribed as ^‘charming encounters,” his 
grand passion was painting. But he was 
never one of those painters who could dash 
off a picture. He worked continually and 
hard; his total works are estimated at more 
than 12,000, although he was handicapped 
by various physical ailments, including a 
recurrent debilitating fever. The man Dela- 
croix is well summed up in his own self- 
portrait [ 42 ] with its attraction, its sug- 
gestion of romantic fire, but in the end its 
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hauteur. He was handsome, febrile, yet 
somehow unapproachable. Above all he 
disdained the emotional profligacy and the 
lack of discipline thought of as typically 
romantic, which was why he resented 
classification with such other romantic 
rebels as the writer Hugo, the musician 
Berlioz, and, above all, the painter Bou- 
langer, who was Hugo’s choice as the offi- 
cial leader of the romantic school. As for 
Aurore Dupin, the woman who called her- 
self George Sand and led her own life with 
the romantic lack of discipline of the 
heroines of her novels, Delacroix knew her 
long and intimately but referred to her 
commiseratingly as “Poor Aurore.” 


Delacroix: His “Classicism” 

By the standard of swooning emotionalism 
and self-indulgence, Delacroix was not a 
romantic spirit at all. By any standard he 
was one of the most acutely, objectively 
analytical men who ever painted a picture. 
And to understand his art in such typical 
pictures as The Lion Hunt [43] and The 
Abduction of Rebecca [44], we must rec-l 
ognize certain qualities that seem contra- ■ 
dictory to romanticism. Delacroix’s ro- > 
manticism is theoretical rather than felt, 
calculated rather than inborn. He regarded 
himself as a true classicist, as opposed to 
the false classicists who merely imitated 
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44 . Delacroix: The Abduction of Rebecca, 1846. 39/2 x 32/4'. Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, Wolfe Fund. 


classical precedents without understanding 
the classical spirit. True classicism is con- 
cerned with generalizing human experi- 
ence into universal symbols. Venus is not 
a beautiful woman, but all beauty; Mi- 
nerva is not a local bluestocking, but a 
symbol of the majesty and power of the 
intellect. The kings in classical tragedy are 
not certain men who had certain experi- 
ences as rulers of kingdoms, but symbols of 
mankind in its nobility and its frailty. 
mantici^m, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the individual and his search not so 
much for the meaning of life as for the 
meaning of his own individual life. But the 
art of Delacroix shows us that creative 


genius transcends the limits of a category. 
Categorized as romantic, his Arabs, lions, 1 
pashas, warriors, and all the rest do not j 
end as specific individuals represented in 
one dramatic moment of their lives. They 
are images of the total emotional life of 
humanity. The poet and critic Baudelaire 
called Delacroix’s work *‘a kind of remem- 
brance of the greatness and native passion 
of the universal man.” 

Delacroix’s effect of romantic vehe- 
mence was achieved painstakingly; he in- 
vented ways and means to achieve it his 
turbulent forms in all their complexity are 
as carefully patterned as are David’s static, 
stylized ones. The famous ‘‘drunken 
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broom” with which the classicists accused 
him of painting was not drunken at all. The 
breadth, irregularity, and apparent spon- 
taneity of his brush stroke was produced 
with as much care as any classical painter 
took in smoothing out his surface to an im- 
. peccable polish. The colors that appear to 
swarm across Delacroix’s canvases, as if 
jostling and interrupting one another, are 
selected and juxtaposed by no chance but 
' in accord with theories so highly developed 
that alongside them the classicist’s use of 
'Ncolor as a decorative accessory is elemen- 
jtary. Romanticism is emotional, but Dela- 
croix’s emotionalism is achieved intellectu- 
ally. This paradox must be accepted if his 
work is to be understood. 


Delacroix: Early Works and 
Scandals 



45 . Delacroix: Dante and Vergil in Hell, 1821 - 22 , 73/2 x 94M". 
Louvre, Paris. 


Delacroix’s career was opened with an early 
success, Dante and Vergil in Hell [45]. 
This painting, showing the two poets 
crossing the River Styx, was exhibited in the 
Salon of 1822 when Delacroix was twenty- 
four years old. Gericault’s true masters, 
Rubens and Michelangelo, had become 
Delacroix’s also, and they inspired the agi- 
tated and tormented forms of the picture. 
The nude male in the water alongside the 
boat is especially Michelangelesque; he 
might be the Adam from the creation scene 
on the Sistine ceiling in a variation of pose. 
Delacroix’s teacher Guerin was horrified by 
Dante and Vergil and advised him not to 
exhibit it, but Gros, who was a member of 
the Salon jury that year, admired it so much 
that he had it framed at his own expense. 
Delacroix could not aflFord a frame; he had 
lost the fortune he would have inherited 
from his parents, now dead, in a disastrous 
lawsuit with another family. 

It was at this time that Adolphe Thiers, 
a shrewd statesman but a man of little taste 
in the arts, came to Delacroix’s rescue with 
the '"mysterious” ofiicial patronage that con- 
tinued, with only occasional interruptions, 
throughout the artist’s life. Although he was 
the putative son of the French minister to 
the Netherlands, a man well established 
in influential circles, Delacroix was prob- 


ably the actual son of a much more influ- 
ential man, the statesman Talleyrand. Vari- 
ous coincidences support conclusions that 
could be drawn from his strong resem- 
blance to Talleyrand, and nothing but the 
presence of an influential behind-the-scenes 
sponsor explains why Delacroix was virtu- 
ally a ward of the State after his parents’ 
deaths. His pictures were loathed and 
feared by Salon juries and vituperated by 
official critics, but again and again they ap- 
peared in the official exhibitions and were 
purchased by the government. Delacroix 
was awarded important commissions for 
murals in public buildings (the Palais 
Royal, the Palais Bourbon, the Luxem- 
bourg, and the Louvre among them) over 
the heads of the established hacks who 
would ordinarily have received these lucra- 
tive plums, as well as other semiofficial and 
private commissions where influence was 
usually more important than talent. Thus 
the government unwittingly acquired mas- 
terpiece after masterpiece and became, in 
eflFect, the medium for discrediting the clas- 
sical hangers-on who were entrenched in its 
official schools. The dismay of the academi- 
cians can be imagined when Thiers ma- 
nipulated the purchase of Dante and Vergil 
by the State. Delacroix was regarded as an 
irreverent upstart from this time forward. 
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46. Delacroix: Scenes of the Massacres of Scio, 1824. 166 x 13832" Louvre, Paris. 

47. Delacroix: Detail from Figure 46 (extreme left of picture). 


Two years later, in 1824, Delacroix came 
into greater prominence with his Scenes of 
the Massacres of Scio [46, 47], of which the 
Academy made a scandal. Even Gros, who 
had defended Dante and Vergil, reversed 
his opinion of Delacroix and called Massa- 
cres of Scio the massacre of painting. 

There were routine objections to Dela- 
croix's choice of a contemporary subject,*^ 

* As an episode in the Greek-Turkish War, 
the population of the island of Scio, where 
100,000 Greeks had lived, had just been re- 
duced to 9,000 in one of the most terrible 
massacres in the history of human cruelty. 
Scenes of the Massacres of Scio was in part 
inspired by Delacroix’s admiration of the arch- 
romantic spirit and romantic poet Lord Byron, 
whose chivalrous participation in the Greek 
war cost him his life at Missolonghi in the same 
year. Delacroix also painted a Greece Expiring 
on the Ruins of Missolonghi as a tribute to 
Byron and a lament for him as well as a me- 
morial to the Greek insurrectionists. 


but what really appalled Gros and the other 
academicians was Delacroix’s use of color. 
Massacres of Scio had come to the jury as 
a fine example of sound, adequately con- 
ventional painting and had been accepted 
for exhibition. But in the interval between 
acceptance and the opening of the Salon, 
Delacroix repainted it. Painters were cus- 
tomarily allowed to retouch or varnish their 
work after acceptance, but it happened that 
Delacroix experienced one of the trans- 
forming revelations of his artistic life, and 
was impelled to transform Massacres of 
Scio as a result: he had seen a picture called 
The Hay Wain [313] sent to the Paris Salon 
that year by the English landscapist Con- 
stable. 

Constable painted by juxtaposing spots 
of color rather than blending them. By 
French academic technique of the time, a 
passage changing from one tint to another 


would be meticulously smoothed out or 
‘"blended"’ (there were special brushes for 
this), but Constable applied his colors in 
strokes of graduated shades, so that the 
transition was made in a series of easily 
perceived jumps, juxtaposed rather than 
mushed together. The result was a greater 
freshness, vividness, and life to the color, 
as well as a sense of more immediate con- 
tact between painter and observer. The 
painter’s presence is suggested when we 
can follow each stroke of his brush; whether 
we are aware of it or not, our participation 
in such a painting is greater than it is before 
a highly polished work where the technique 
is, so to speak, invisible. Delacroix once said 
that painting is a bridge between the 
thought of the painter and the thought of 
the observer, and Constable’s bridge must 
have seemed to him a more direct and effec- 
tive one than he had known before. In re- 
painting Massacres of Scio Delacroix began 
the experiments with color that were to 
occupy him for the rest of his life and were 
to be enlarged upon by several generations 
of painters into our own century.^ He freed 
color from the restrictions David had put 
on it; he revived some of its uses as he 
observed them in the eighteenth-century 
painters David had rejected, and he added 
new ones of his own. 

By Davidian formula color is, in effect, 
nothing more than a decorative dye applied 
to carefully drawn and modeled forms, as 
though each object had been completely 
modeled without color, as though it had 
been carved in white stone, and the color 

* The Hay Wain is a large picture, and loses 
pertinence as a technical example when re- 
duced to the size of a page. But some of 
Constable’s freshness and freedom as a manipu- 
lator of paint may be seen in other illustrations 
of his work [312, 314]. The question may be 
asked why Constable’s picture was acceptable 
to the Salon jury if Delacroix’s adoption of its 
technique was found so shocking. One answer 
is that The Hay Wain is a picturesque land- 
scape and hence, by academic category, not a 
picture of first importance. A formal and pre- 
tentious subject had to observe the rules more 
closely. Also, The Hay Wain was painted by an 
Englishman. Frenchmen have never been able 
to take English painting very seriously. They 
find it charming but are unable to- think of it 
as important, and in painting of little impor- 
tance some eccentricity is not objectionable. 


then washed over it as a photograph might 
be tinted. The color of each form— blue 
drapery, green leaf, gray wall— is held con- 
cisely within neat, unyielding contours. But 
with Delacroix the color explodes, shatter- 
ing boundaries and unifying all forms with 
flecks and bits of pigment related to other 
areas. ‘"Color is a merging of reflections,” 
Delacroix said. An area of blue may be shot 
through with purples and greens and 
oranges; a passage of flesh (to which David 
would have given a smooth, uniform, pink- 
ish tint) will be enriched with green in the 
shadow, blue in the highlights. 

Obviously this aspect of painting is diffi- 
cult to cope with in verbal description and 
black and white illustration. Even color 
illustration is not too much help with the 
reduction in size and loss of texture in- 
volved. But even in black and white it may 
be sensed that David’s color exists only as 
an overlay. It may be bright and clear, but 
in Delacroix it is vivid and rich because 
variations are bound into variations of form; 
form and color enhance one another. A shift 
from one color to another as a form projects 
or recedes in painted space may either em- 
phasize or minimize the projection or re- 
cession. Impossible as it is to demonstrate 
these simple points except in the presence 
of the paintings themselves, it is important 
nevertheless to remember that for Dela- 
croix color was painting, it was the structure 
of painting as well as the basis of painting’s 
expressive nature. All this will be more 
clear in retrospect as we see the painting of 
the century following Delacroix, because 
his color is the foundation of theories that 
build on one another in regular sequence, 
and are still developing. 

Delacroix: His Orientalism 

In 1827 Delacroix painted his largest and 
most ambitious demonstration picture, and 
the only one that was a failure with both 
classicists and romantics. The Death of 
Sardanapalus. The subject reflects the ./ 
vogue for Orientalism that was a strong | 
element in romantic painting and literature, 1 
offering as it did all the exotic color and | 
savage passion denied by classical modera- i 
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48. Dklacuoix: Detail, figure.s al)oiit lif(^ size, from The Death of 
Sardanapalus, 1827 version. Louvre, Paris. 


tion. But among the romantics only Victor 
Hugo lik(‘cl SardanapaliLS, which was at 
least; c*onsisU‘nt sinc(% having shown litlltj 
j)erc<‘ption of’ Delacroix’s virtiu^s, hi‘ riow 
found virtiu'S in a painting where evxuyone 
else found ck‘f(‘<’ts, 

I’hti pot<‘ntate Sardanapalus, preparing 
to immolatt* liimself, is shown on his fuiun-al 
pyre, which is conc<‘ale<l laaunUh cushions 
and a glorious ros<‘"Color(‘<l fabric, while 
slaves bring in his favorite wives, hors<\s\ 
and dogs and cut th(‘ir throats in ordtu' that 
nothing Sardanapalus luis cnjoytHl in life 
may be enjoyed by anyon<‘ els<‘ aft<‘r his 
death. Jewels and gr(*ut luuips of other ob- 


jects are spread around in opultmt confu- 
sion. The confusion was tdijectt^d to. also 
the ‘Vulgarity,” a favorite word with tht^ 
critics, who were to continiu^ ttJ appiv it 
over a period of some seventy-fiv«' \ t*ars to 
the quality of life in any painting not classi- 
cally stillborn. Oddly enouglu if anv sh<u1- 
comings are apparent in Sardarmpahe^ tre 
day, they do not lie in its confusion, which 
is calculated, hut in the excess of tin’s calcu- 
lation, wliic'h reducHss tlie vitality of tlie 
frenzied subject. Sardanapalus lui.s |>assages 
of supc'rb painting; the flesh of tlu* centra! 
female figure* [48], the* |t*wels, tlu* stttfis, are 
as rich as even Htibens could liavt* made 
them. But the total e{h‘et, while* geugeHnisd 
is more gorge‘ous than passionate*. I)e*laerolx 
himse*lf was dissalisfk*d, aitd se*ve*nte*t*n 
years later, in 1 844, he* rt*pe*at(‘d the* picture 
in miu'h smaller dinu*n.sions [4d]. In tlm 
years he‘twe‘e*n the* two V(*rsions lu* liael 
brought his llu*orie*s to maturity. 

The* remarkable* thing about the* late^ 
version is that while it was virtually sev’en- 
t(*e*n ye*ars in the* painting, it lias all the^ 
(‘ffeH't of spontane'ous t‘moti{)naI ft*r%"or. 
Whe‘n Delacroix sukl, “All prt*eautitnis li;ive* 
to he* take*!! to make* e‘xeeution su ift atiel ek*- 
e*isive*‘‘ in orde*r not to lose* "the* extraordi- 
nary impre*ssion ae'c’ompanviog the* etinee*p- 
tion” of a pk'ture*. he* w;is de'uviug the* 
laborious m<‘thods of elassieism. lint he* was 
denying as w<*ll, hy the* words prrrautions 
and de('Lsiv(\ the* hit-or miss iinpien isation 
by which an artist mav trv tt> esiptun* the* 
“<*xtraordin;u‘y impre‘ssion ;iee’e mip.un iug 
the* eoiK'e'ptiem*’ in the* he*;it of the* ni(»!uf*nt, 
I)e‘l;i<*re)ix's sketc’hcs fre*(picntlv base* this 
epialitv of imj)rovis;itiou; the‘re* is a ske*fch 
in the* l.ouvre* for Sardanapalus that has it, 
hut the* ske‘te*h also has the kuinlt'ss, uin» 
bignons passage's that are* ine*vitable‘ at the* 
.same* tirne*. I )(*laeroix\‘ prt)t)k*ni was the* 
probk'tn of tlie* romantic e*n*atf»r hi anv of 
the* arts to give* fenrn to e’motional t*\pe*iT 
eru'c* without sat'rificing its epuditv of itn- 
nu'diae'V. 

In a subjt*t*t of viok*nt aeliou the* epoditv 
of imm<*e!ia<*y esumot In* re*taine*d within the* 
.se*t*saw l)al;ine(* of Davitlian ctun|H»si!iHn. 
us has aln*ady be*t‘n pointe*d out in tin* Haft 
of the MedtLsa, whf‘re* tlie* comptisita»n was 
built on a .strong diagemal meiv<*mf*nt, Hut 
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49 . Delacboix: The Death of Sardampalus, 1844 version. 29^ x 37". Collection 
Henry P. Mcllhenny, Philadelphia. 


the upward rush of Gericault’s shipwrecked 
figures is still essentially an upward rush 
across the surface of the picture. In Sarda- 
napalm we are led hack into “space” cre- 
ated by the painter, something like the 
space of a large stage. The Sabines and the 
Horatii enact their dramas on the shallow 
area between footlights and curtain. In the 
Raft of the Medma the space is hardly 
deeper, although theoretically the ocean 
background stretches to the horizon. But in 
The Death of Sardanapalus the curtain has 
gone up and the stage is filled with figures 
and trappings surging into its depths, back- 
ward and across to the climactic figure of 
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the dying potentate. It is fine theater, and 
very romantic theater. It is also composition 
into the picture depth on a diagonal. The 
advantages of this kind of composition 
should be apparent if the effect of turbu- 
lence in Delacroix’s picture is contrasted 
with the rigidity of David s. Each type of 
composition, of course, achieves its own 
end. By Delacroix’s aesthetic, David’s com- 
position was obvious and limited. By Da- 
vid’s, Delacroix’s would have seemed over- 
complicated, overdramatic. These contrast- 
ing uses of space—shallow and defined, or 
deep and free— characterize, respectively, 
neo-classical and romantic composition. 



50, Dki,ac:h<)ix: from his Moroocaa journal, April ii, 1832 . 

Ink and vvatta’color. HihliotJiiUnic dWrt et (rArc'hcolo^ic, Paris. 

Ht‘t\v(‘(‘n the two vta'sions of Sardanapa- 
Uis Delacroix absorlxHl lh(^ sceoiul (leter- 
inininjL!; (*xp<‘ri(‘nce of his Hf<^ s<H'on<l oidy 
to his discovery of <’olor in M(Ls\s<wrvs of 
Scio. IIc^ had tried to develop his theorit‘S 
of color in various Oritmtal suhjiX’ts, as of- 
fcTinj' th<‘ most appro|)riate raw mattnnal, 
hut his Orumtalisin, us in SardanapaltLS, 
was of a storybook kind, com'ocded from 
lH*arsay, l<‘p;c‘nd, and the aecurnulattHl fan- 
tasit^s of other writers and paint<trs. Tluai 


in 1832 he made a trip to Moroect).^ From 
the silvery light of Paris and the civil i/f‘d 
emotional climate of that city witli its pak‘ 
and cultivated inhabitants, he was plimgtxl 
into a world where he was surnnnidtxl l)y 
half-barbaric figures, golden skinned or 
black, robed, turbaned, or naked, moving 
among strange vegetation and strangt^ ar- 
chitecture or against the evcai st rariger 
blankness of desert sand and dt'Stut sky. 
Everything was revealed in a blazing light 
where colors were vivified and c'ontrasts 
were exaggerated beyond aiivthing Dela- 
croix had imagined at stH'ond liand. 

The first entries abont this trip, in the 
journal wlu^re for years he luid kt‘pt an 
ord<a-ly record of his activities and thecjries, 
arc* th<‘ fragiiientary and diseomux'ted scaih- 
blings of a man clutching at new images .so 
exciting that he is in terror of bcang unable 
to absorb them: 

. , the sea a dark grtaaiish bhu' like a 
fig, the hedg<\s yc^llow at tlu‘ top betsuist^ of 
tlie bamboo, gixHai at the bast* on aecanint 
of the aloes . . . tlu* sons of tin* eaid. I'he 
old(*st otic, his dark bhu* Imruous; caftan 
of a c'unary ytdiow ... a ft‘Wt‘.ss. r<‘d 
skullcap, whit<* drupt*ry. black dress. Heads 
of Moors likt* those of Hubens. nostrils and 
lips ratlu‘r eoarst*, bold eyt*s. Hustv cannon. 
Cravxss aini<l tin* alo<*s and the iiis. 'Fhe 
almond tre(‘S in flow<*r. 'I'he Persian lilacs. 
Hu* little white house in the shatlow amitlst 
tin* dark orangt* trees. Thv horse through 
tin* tre<*s. Tin* red vt*il. The* h<*uutiful eyes. 
Wax torches. Tumult/' 

Ev(‘rywhere tlu*st* inges are iutt*rspersed 
witli skc*t<‘ln*s, (pik’k, viv'iti, sptgted with 
bright uot<*s of watt*rc<jlor [50}. Dr’laeroix 
saw everything he had t*vt‘r imagimal, and 
more fantastic bainpiets and <*ntertain» 

® Delucrtjix was attachetl tc? a mission organ- 
ized untler a ytamg aristta rat, tin* Canmt de 
Mtirnuy. Tin* year before, Franre luni math* its 
cxnniuest id Algt*ria, atnl tin* sidtan Moroec-t* 
wais u ttmehy neighlnir. Dr Mtirtiayk 
was to eoneUnie a trf*Hty td good will. lit* had 
met Dekn-roix in tin* upper iKihemia of eln* arts 
that they Ingh frequented, anti atfat Insl tin* 
artist tti his mission at the urging «d’ a sprightly 
ereattire named Mile. Mars, a t^tainhUfunr ami 
an enthusiastic colleettJr of stsdps among the 
infatuated gallants and ititellrrtuals t»f her day. 
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ments in the sultan's palace, local ceremo- 
nies among the people, weddings and fu- 
nerals, and from a window in Tangiers the 
hysteria of a fanatic religious sect. Every- 
where the world was strange, wild, and 
wonderful. 

His notebooks and his recollections were 
his storehouse after his return. Other paint- 
ers might have been content to use the ex- 
otic material for its inherent color and nov- 
elty. But Delacroix was not interested in 
painted travelogues. The value of the ma- 
terial to him was that he found through it, 
at last, his synthesis of human emotion and 
the intellectual devices for its interpreta- 
tion; the picturesqueness of the material is 
incidental; the depth of the Moroccan ex- 
perience is apparent not only in pictures 
directly connected with it, such as The Lion 
Hunt [43], but also in The Abduction of 
Rebecca [44], which is an incident from 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, and the Biblical Good 
Samaritan [51], and in all Delacroix’s other 
work where he realizes Baudelaire’s “re- 
membrance of the greatness and native 
passion of the universal man.” 

Delacroix: Recognition and 
Followers 

French artists may revile the Academy and 
may be reviled by it, may abhor the prac- 
tices of the men who control it, may oppose 
everything it stands for at the moment— but 
they continue to venerate it as an institu- 
tion and as an abstract idea, a symbol of the 
prestige of the arts in the national life of 
their country. No matter what their experi- 
ence of academic abuses, all Frenchmen 
eligible for election to the Institute of 
France* covet one of its chairs, and Dela- 

* The Institute of France is composed of five 
Academies, as follows: (1) the French lan- 
guage, (2) literature, (3) social sciences and 
history, ( 4 ) mathematics and physical sciences, 
(5) fine arts. Each Academy is self-perpetuat- 
ing; upon the death of a member a new one is 
elected for life from aspirants who have pre- 
sented applications. Intrigue and favoritism 
are inevitable in the elections, and Academy 
membership has included some of the most 
trifling talents, but it has also included eventu- 
ally most of the great ones who have lived long 
enough. 


croix was no exception. He made eight ap- 
plications, which were rejected, and a ninth 
which was accepted in 1857, six years be- 
fore his death. 

Even so, the official world continued to 
snub him on most occasions. In 1861 he 
completed a set of three murals in the 
Church of St. Sulpice, after twelve years 
of work filled with interruptions. The Su- 
perintendent of Fine Arts, who was the 
philistine Count de Nieuwerkerke, refused 
to look at them; the court and the world of 
official painting also stayed away from the 
opening exhibition. Such men as Theophile 
Gautier and Baudelaire came and admired 
the pictures tremendously, but whether 
they were admiring them as mural paint- 
ings or as a manifestation of Delacroix’s 
perseverance and integrity in the solution 
of a difficult problem is a real question. 
Today, similarly, the St. Sulpice murals are 
likely to be most praised by those admirers 
of Delacroix who like to see, in his mural 
of Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, a sym- 
bol of the painter’s struggle for the fulfill- 
ment of his admirable theories. The other 
subjects were Heliodorus Driven from the 
Temple and, on the ceiling vault, so small 
and so ill lit that it is seldom noticed, St, 
Michael Killing the Dragon. Compared 
with his great easel pictures, these are cu- 
riously static, dry, overstudied composi- 
tions. 

Even while Delacroix was being snubbed, 
the romantic ideal had been vulgarized by 
his imitators in ways sufficiently emascu- 
lated to establish a pseudoromantic product 
as a standard Salon item. Thus on the coat- 
tails of second-raters he was finally ac- 
cepted as the leader of a recognized school. 
In the important Salon of 1855, which will 
be described in some detail later in this 
book, a room was set aside for some forty 
of his paintings, amounting to a retrospec- 
tive of his career. He was elected to the 
Institute two years later, and he exhibited 
in the Salon for the last time two years 
after that, in 1859, with eight pictures. The 
year of his death, 1863, coincides with the 
date of the Salon des Refuses, also to be 
treated in detail later, an event that divides 
the art of the nineteenth century with a 
boundary as sharp as the one established 
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51 . 1 )i*:i<a(;h()ix: The Chad Hamaritan, 1850. 1 1/'. Fhilu- 

delphiii Mu.seuiu of Art. Aiionyiuou.s kmn. 

52 . Di*;lauc)c:uk: The Children of Edward, 1830. 71 x 84". 
L()uvr(\ Paris. 



between the eigliteenth and iuiH*tt*eatli 
centuries by the Revolution and Davitl 

Like David among classical p 4 iinters, 
Delacroix is unapproached by any his 
romantic contemporaries. This is less sur^ 
prising than in the case of David, since 
Delacroix did not teach. But lu‘ was imi- 
tated. His most superficial imitator was a 
tremendous success: whiles Dtdacroix strug- 
gled to achieve his synthesis of luunan taim- 
tions, Paul Delaroche (1797-IB56) capi- 
talized on the romantic sentiintait ei the 
period by plagiarizing whatevt'r t^Uunents 
of Delacroix’s art had become generally 
palatable. Dclaroelie was not a tnie remum- 
tic. He was an tinirnaginative illustrator of 
historical anecdott^s possessed of rornuntic 
interest. Historical novels wi*re in great 
vogue, and Dc^larotbe offered thenr pic- 
torial count('rparts. His pictur(‘S are rjuita 
objective reproduc’tions of models posed 
in nu‘dieval and Rtmaissanee trapping.s 
against period hac'kgrounds. The best 
known an* The Children of Edward [52], 
sliowiug the two litth* sons of Ldwuril IV 
in tlu^ Tower awaiting i*xeeutiou, and The 
Death of Queen Elizabeth, both pit'tiu'cs 
are still seen now and tht*u, ami \ndil re- 
e<mtly t}u*y were us<*d as illu.strutioms in 
every other schoolbook on KngUsh histciry 
and literaturt*. I)elaro<hi% only a b*w 
months older than Dt'laeroix, was ele<*te<l 
to tlu* Institute ou the strengtli of such 
t(3)id uarrativi'S. tipon 1 )(‘Iaroc’he*s death 
r)<‘la(Toix, finally chnlc’d, assumed Ids imi- 
tator’s eluiir, an irony that eoities t<» nutul 
first wluai Delaroche s namt* is mentinmni 
nowadays, bec’uuse it is the* only eirtnim- 
stance I(*nding any inter<‘St to his i'ureer. He 
was a stmhait of (h'os, 

8om<* otlua* uumtamuble Freiudi roman- 
tic j)aint<n's ur<* listen I lier(% in order of Idrth: 

Ah*.xau<lr<* Cuibriel Decamps (IHCKI* 
1860), a respcH'tahle painter, was trained 
us a elussieist Ind n*volted early against the 
tra<lition, lie is diseussed later in connec- 
tion with the Salon <d 1855, wlaue he 
,shar<‘<l honors with Dela<’roix. 

Eugene Des’/*ria (1805 1855), a pupil 
of (urodtU, for a wldh* st*eme<l on th«* point 
of major romantic aehievenumt. After a 
great stuu'ess in his Salon ilcdnit of 1827 
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mth The Birth of Henry IV [53], he failed 
his promise and became a dry and unorigi- 
nal painter of history pictures, ending as 
a second-rate Delaroche. The Birth of 
Henry IV has recently been cleaned up and 
rehung in the Louwe. For such a huge 
painting, it is rather easy to pass by; per- 
haps the competition of The Death of Sar-^ 
danapalus facing it on the opposite wall is 
too much. But upon examination it is seen 
to contain many passages of good solid 
craftsmanship. To find much more is diffi- 
cult. 

Prosper Georges Antoine Marilhat 
(1811-1847) first appeared in the Salon of 
1831. Thereafter he traveled widely in 
Syria, Egypt, and Palestine, his special ver- 
sion of the Oriental vogue having to do 
with desert landscapes, caravans, and Ori- 
ental cities [54]. He painted with an agree- 
able illustrative honesty and a nice feeling 
for pigment. 

Eugene Fromentin (1820-1876) was a 
painter and writer whose Orientalism was 
derived first from Marilhat, later from Dela- 
croix. As a painter he had considerable fa- 
cility, but as time goes on his pictures look 
more and more like attractive exercises in 
the manner of other men. His writing has 
retained the freshness that has begun to 
stale in his painting. Much of his criticism 
is unusually perceptive. 

Alfred Dehodencq (1843-1882) had a 
satisfactory Salon career; his work is being 
revived today on a small scale. 

Henri Regnault (1843—1871), as his 
dates show, was a long generation younger 
than Delacroix. In 1866, at which time 
Delacroix had been dead for three years, 
Regnault won the Trix de Rome with a 
classical subject. In Italy he painted his 
well-known Automedon and the Horses of 
Achilles [55], a stirring picture that might 
have struck Delacroix himself as promising 
in its romantic excitement, although it still 
smacks a bit of brilliant student work. With 
a first medal in the Salon, a brilliant color- 
ist, intelligent and industrious, he seemed 
set not only to make a conventional success 
but, at the same time, to continue and build 
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53. Deveria: The Birth of Henry IV, 1827. 190 x 154". Louvre. 


54. Marilhat: Oriental Caravanserai, date unknown. 10^ x 17". 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, John G. Johnson Collection. 




55 . II. Ri:c;NAUi/r: Automi^dcm and the Horses of A(:hilU% 1868, 124 x Mu.sruniof 

Fine Arts, Bo.ston. 


56 . Michf.l: The Old Chateau, date unknown. aoYi x 27JII". 
Philadelphia Mu.seuni of Art, John Ch John.son ( 'oIle(’tion. 


upon the art <d I)c*laeroix. But Hrgnaidt 
was killed at tht* age <3! twenty anght in the 
P'raneo “Prussian War. 


One <>th{a’ nann* sluiuld ht* K'unanhered, 
thi,s tinu^ a man wh(3 was evtai earlna than 
(hVieauIt, (a*orges Mit hel ( ITH.A IH 4 H), 
He is a rather isolated painter who is fre» 
(pnmtly grouped with (haieault among the 
first romanties. He paintetl |heturesi|ue 
scjual(3r, h<‘nt tre<'S, Itjneiy ruiitetl tosvers in 
rlramatii* silhom*tte against gtililen skies 
[. 56 ], ref<*n'ing t<J Bemhiatult for sonn* iif 
his strong effec'ts of ehiaiost nro. As a fete- 
runner of romantk’isin, Mit hrl is still innrh 
respc*ete<l in PVanee liut is almost hn gotten 
t*lsewhere. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Pedant 



In 1824, the year of Delacroix's romantic 
blast with Massacres of Scio, the classical 
school was without a leader. David was 
not only a very old man but in exile; Gros 
was floundering and compromising. Both 
Gerard and Guerin were alive, but neither 
had the qualifications for leadership. But 
that year a self-exiled student of David's 
returned from Italy. He had been working 
on a large religious picture. The Vow of 
Louis XIII [63], a commission for the ca- 
thedral in his provincial home city of Mon- 
tauban. He brought The Vow of Louis XIll 
with him for exhibition in the Salon, much 
concerned as to its reception, since he had 
been in and out of academic favor for a 
long time and had no idea whether he 
would be attacked again or received as the 
prodigal son. There had been a hint that 
he might be in the Academy's good graces; 
to his surprise he had been elected its cor- 
responding member in Florence a few 
months earlier. 

The Vow of Louis XIII was a success. 
The Salon that year centered around it and 
the scandalous Massacres of Scio. Jean Au- 
gust Dominique Ingres (1780-1867) be- 
came the new leader of classicism, and for 
the rest of their lives he and Delacroix 
were identified as opposing generals in the 
classic-romantic imbroglio. At times the 
conflict came down to personal terms— at 
least on Ingres's part. Eighteen years older 
than Delacroix, he was an old man before 
he ever offered his hand to his romantic 
adversary. Delacroix recognized Ingres's 
virtues; Ingres never conceded any to Dela- 
croix, perhaps because in his heart he felt 
ill equipped for the struggle he had en- 



57 . Ingres: The Envoys of Agamemnon, 1801, Erix de Rome. 43/4 x 61". Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. (Photo Giraudon.) 


tered into and was jealous of the ease and 
flourish with which Delacroix seemed to 
lead his life. Ingres was a pedestrian per- 
sonality, stubborn and plodding, while 
Delacroix was spectacular and aristocratic 
in contrast to Ingres's humble origin and 
bourgeois ambition. Delacroix painted bril- 
liantly and theorized even more brilliantly. 
Ingres's pronouncements were stuffy. From 
all he wrote and said, it is possible to cull 
only here and there a phrase not embarrass- 
ing in obviousness, obtuseness, and ped- 
antry. He was a poor talker. 

But he was a great painter. His own art 
did not prove the validity of the dogmas he 
defended; it showed only that no dogma, 
not even one self-imposed, could stifle a 
creative spirit so powerful that it demanded 
expression on any terms. As the official 
leader of classical painting Ingres had to 
fight not only Delacroix but a second and 
even more formidable adversary— the ro- 
mantic painter who existed within himself. 


Unlike Gros, who recognized a similar con- 
flict and subjugated his personal expression 
to classical doctrine, Ingres seems never to 
have realized where the problem lay. He 
was shocked and puzzled when classical 
painters found his work unclassical. He 
failed to see that romanticism goes deeper 
than the surface of strong light and shade, 
swirling action, broken color, and asymet- 
rical composition, none of which he used. 
He also failed to see that classicism goes 
deeper than controlled outline, flat color, 
tight surface, and symmetrical balance, all 
of which he continued to use obediently. 
His attitude toward the Academy remained 
that of the brilliant student intent upon 
making good marks to win first prize, even 
when he was the Academy's leader and 
spokesman. 

Ingres was a great painter in spite of 
himself. Just how this happened is best 
explained by examining a group of typical 
pictures in chronological order. 
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The Student 

At sevc^nteen Ingres came to Paris and en- 
tered David’s studio. His grandfathers had 
been a tailor and a wig-maker; his father 
was a carver of sculptural ornaments. At 
fourteen the boy was playing the violin in 
an orchestra to make a little money.'' Later 
he won prizes in drawing, and in Paris 
under David he continued to win them. He 
became David’s favorite student—for a 
while. David painted his portrait, as affec- 
tionate, engaging, and informal a little pic- 
ture as the great disciplinarian ever al- 
lowed himself to do. By 1800 Ingres was 
assisting David in important work. He 
painted, for instance, the classical standing 
lamp that is a conspicuous part of the por- 
trait of Madame Recamier [14]. But about 
this time an unexplained but serious rift 
developed betw^een Ingres and David. It 
was never mended. 

Ingres had done well in preliminary com- 
petitions for the Prix de Rome and now, in 
1801, he won it. The full subject of his 
competition picture was The Envoys of 
Agamemnon, Sent to Achilles to Urge Him 
to Fight, Find Him in His Tent with Pa- 
troclus Singing of the Feats of Heroes [57]. 
As an exercise in the design of male nudes, 
ranging from the too-muscular giant at the 
right to the too-lissome youths at the left,t 
the picture has all the artificiality, the pre- 
cision, and the respect for recipe of a typi- 
cal Prix winner. It also holds some prophecy 
of Ingres s future work, the germs of his 
originality. This originality began to appear 
during the next few years, to the distress 
of his sponsors. 

The state of France’s finances in 1801 
was so precarious that, although Ingres 
had w'on the Prix, no money could be found 
to send him to Rome. In the five years be- 
fore the money was available, the State 
gave him a studio and an allowance-in- 
disguise in the form of occasional commis- 


* He continued to play the violin all his life, 
as a diversion and a solace; hence the phrase 
*"molon dTngres* by which the French mean 
any cherished and sustaining hobby. 

f -all identifiable according to the story in 
the Iliad, which Ingres studied carefully. 
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sions. Ingres also did a number of portraits 
on his own and exhibited in the Salon. But 
bizarre elements began to appear in his 
work — bizarre, that is, by the standard ot 
conformity expected of a Prix de Rome 
man— and they culminated in his portrait 
of Madame Rividre [58], exhibited with 
several others in the Salon of 1806. 

Madame Riviere is a masterpiece of lin- 
ear design. Present everywhere, its pattern 
is most apparent in the folds of the gauzy 
scarf and the large shawl flowing through 
the lower half of the picture. Here sinuous, 
there suddenly straightening, here moving 
slowly, next breaking into swirls or ripples, 
the lines defining folds and hems have their 
own beauty as abstract rhythmic patterns 
more important than their function as de- 
scription. For the first time Ingres was 
called ‘‘Gothic,” an epithet that was to 
haunt him for life. 

Gothic was a term of opprobrium in the 
classical vocabulary because it summarized 
the qualities antithetical to classic, and the 
classicists had never admitted the possibil- 
ity of more than one standard of beauty. In 
late Gothic sculpture and painting, drapery 
was represented in exaggerated bunchings 
and knottings, the opposite of classical sim- 
plicity, in patterns of nervous intensity the 
opposite of classical repose. The intensity 
is not reflected in Ingres’s particular and 
very personal use of line in the Madame 
Rividre, a graceful and seductive picture. 
It shares with Gothic art an interest in the 
edges and contours of bunched forms, but 
these are organized into a different, more 
flowing kind of pattern as a way of drawing 
form and composing a picture. Each line is 
a delight to follow individually, full of its 
own sensitivity, invention, and variety, yet 
no line exists independently. Each one 
mutually supports and is supported by 
every other one. The over-all pictorial struc- 
ture is an integration of broad general 
movements within which the individual 
lines are intertwined. A major current flows 
in a long curve from the bottom of the 
picture along the hand and up the arm, then 
along the shoulders where it merges with a 
quieter, horizontal, stabilizing pattern run- 
ning from one side of the frame to the 
other. Such “currents” may be picked up 



58 . Ingres: Madame Riviere, Salon 1806. Oval 45% x 35I2". Louvre. (Photo Giraudon.) 

anywhere in the picture; each one merges up, her arms hanging at her sides would 

or divides along its course to flow into or be of grotesquely different lengths. The 

serve as origin for others. right one is elongated and the left one. 

Consciously or not, Ingres violated the resting on the pillow, is shortened. These 

classical dogma of accurate or idealized distortions were dictated while the abstract 

proportion to create this rhythmic struc- pattern was being evolved from a series of 

ture. It is true that if the lady should stand natural forms. The long even curve of the 








right arm establishes the main direction of 
ihe linear currents eddying around it; the 
left one reverses these currents, checks 
them and brings us into quieter areas (the 
pillow and the bodice) that serve to relieve 
and accentuate the more active areas sur- 
rounding them. Except to a dogmatist the 
distortion would be neither noticeable nor 
disturbing. It is even less noticeable that 
the figure of Madame Riviere exists am- 
biguously from the waist down. The linear 
currents are so fascinating in themselves 
that it makes no difference that the dispo- 
sition of the clothing describes only a token 
relationship between the forms of the body 
and the couch upon which they lie. But 
the academicians were outraged, especially 
because these heresies against academic 
convention were made by a young man to 
whom they had already awarded the Prix 
de Rome — for which funds had at last been 
found. 


The Expatriate 

With Madame Riviere and his other Salon 
pictures of 1806 labeled “Gothic,” ‘bi- 
zarre,” and “revolutionary,” Ingres left for 
Rome hurt and confused. He was twenty- 
six years old; Girodet had not yet painted 
The Entombment of Atala, David was 
working on Le Sacre, Gericault was only 
fifteen, and Delacroix was a child of eight. 

For the next fourteen years Ingres stayed 
in Rome, and then spent four years in Flor- 
ence, with a brief excursion to Paris in be- 
tween. He was thus an expatriate while ro- 
manticism announced itself tentatively in 
Atala, made its first sensation with the Raft 
of the Medusa, and found its great man 
with the exhibition of Dante and Vergil in 
1822. 

Ingres was more than content to stay 
away. He was as enchanted with Rome as 
he was disenchanted with Paris. Rather 
than return, he broke his engagement to a 
young woman named Anne Marie Julie 
Forestier, and after another abortive en- 
gagement to the daughter of a Danish ar- 
cheologist he proposed by letter to Made- 
leine Chappell, a milliner several years 
older than he and a cousin of one of his 



59. Ingres: Bather of Valpingon, i 8 o 8 . 56 % x 38 I 4 ”. Louvre, Paris. 
(Photo Giraudon.) 


friends in Rome. He had never seen Made- 
leine, who was in her thirties. She came to 
Rome and they met, romantically, at the 
tomb of Nero. The marriage was a success. 

During the years in Rome between his 
arrival and his marriage, the “eccentricities” 
of Ingres's style had become more and more 
pronounced, which means that he had con- 
tinued to develop as an original painter in 
spite of what he regarded as his loyal ad- 
herence to conventional classical disci- 


f 
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plines. His Bather of Valpingon [59], 
painted in 1808, could be Ingres s master- 
piece if one picture had to be chosen from 
many eligible ones. It presents the typical 
Ingres paradox of classical derivations com- 
bined with extremely personal and, now, 
even sensuous responses. Nominally the 
Bather of Valpingon has the closest classical 
associations, since the pose of the figure, 
with the cloth twisted about one arm, is 
borrowed from the figure of a Nereid on 
a Roman sarcophagus. But there all re- 
semblance to classical sculpture ends, and 
although the picture is smoothly painted, 
with precisely defined contours, these neo- 
classical elements are superficial. Again, 
line is the picture, this time not in the com- 
plicated patterns of the Madame Riviere 
but in a reduction of the drawdng of the 
nude body to a few subtle, almost eventless 
contours, suddenly contrasted with the 
bunched convolutions of the cloth and the 
turban, all played against the long straight 
folds of the curtain at the left, briefly 
echoed at the upper right. Like the con- 
tours, the modeling of the body is reduced 
to an ultimate simplicity and is correspond- 
ingly subtle. And a new—and thoroughly 
un-Davidian— element appears in the paint- 
er’s sensuous response to the warmth and 
softness of the naked flesh. 

The first series of Roman paintings 
reaches its climax three years later (1811) 
in Jupiter and Thetis [60, 61]. Ingres’s Prix 
de Rome picture had shown Achilles and 
his loved friend Patroclus being called into 
Agamemnon’s support by his ambassadors. 
Jupiter and Thetis illustrates a climactic 
episode later in the same story. It is cer- 
tainly the most bizarre of all Ingres’s paint- 
ings. The curious distortion of the woman’s 
throat, the indescribable quality of her 
arms, flowering into tiny hands, the fantas- 
tic complications of the drapery falling from 
her body and disposed in utterly illogical 
folds and rills, the figure of Jupiter with its 
gigantic, soft torso and its diminutive face 
encircled by a black wreath of hair and 
beard— all these, witih all the other curious 
and meticulous details, pushed just to the 
point of the grotesque, even to the edge of 
the repellent, are saved in the end by the 
assurance of their design and, above all, 


by the sensation they convey that they are 
distilled from secret inner experience. 

Actually, the picture follows explicitly 
Homer’s account of how Thetis, a sea 
nymph, begged Jupiter to grant victory to 
the Trojans, to avenge an insult to her son 
Achilles. The request is granted in spite of 
the fact that in granting it, Jupiter must 
incur the wrath of Juno. The god had once 
renounced his secret love for Thetis and 
yielded her to Achilles’ father. 

In his copy of a French version of the 
Iliad, Ingres marked a passage that espe- 
cially interested him; a paraphrase may 
give some idea of how closely he captured 
the essence of the episode: 

'Thetis arose from the waves of the sea, 
and at the break of day rose through the 
immensity of the sky to Olympus. There 
she found him whose eye sees all the uni- 
verse, the son of Saturn, seated far from the 
other gods on the highest summit of the 
mountain. She appeared before him and, 
with one hand upon his knees and lifting 
the other to his chin, she implored the 
monarch. But the god who commands the 
clouds answered nothing; he remained long 
in silence. Then this god of thunder let 
escape from his breast a profound sigh, and 
said, T promise you the satisfaction of your 
desires, and in pledge I accord you the sign 
of my sacred head.’ Thus he spoke, and 
knit his black brows; the divine hair stirred 
upon the immortal head, and vast Olympus 
trembled, and Thetis, from the height of 
dazzling Olympus, threw herself again into 
the depths of the sea.” 

Yet, in spite of Ingres’s close adherence 
to the text, Jupiter and Thetis is not a lit- 
erary picture, not a mere illustration. It is 
complete in itself, legitimately and inde- 
pendently a pictorial expression. Even with 
no literary reference as a guide, the ob- 
server cannot but understand the drama of 
the moment, the nymph’s hesitant temerity 
as she touches the face of the god, the 
power of the god himself, and the tension 
as he weighs whatever secrets must deter- 
mine his response. 

Jupiter and Thetis was the last of the 
paintings Ingres sent back to Paris under 
the regulation requiring an annual work 
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60. Ingres: Detail from Figure 6i. (Photo Giraudon,) 


from a Frix de Rome winner, and he kept 
a special affection for it all his life. It is the 
most personal of his major works, impreg- 
nated as it is with the element that most 
intimately characterizes Ingres’s art, an ele- 
ment regarded dubiously by many people 
attempting to evaluate him: an obsessive 
sexuality that defies the mask of classical 
idealization. Basic to Ingres s conception of 


his subjects (in all likelihood imconsciously 
so on Ingres’s part) , sexuahty is present as 
if by subterfuge. Where an open and virile 
masculine sensuousness would not be ques- 
tionable, there is a suggestion of secret 
sensual revery. A psychiatrist might find it 
natural that Jupiter and Thetis and others 
of Ingres’s early Roman pictures with the 
same quality were painted while the ar- 
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tist's personal life was disturbed by his two 
abortive engagements and the curious cir- 
cumstances of his courtship of Madeleine 
Chappell, and equally natural that after his 
happy marriage in 1813 his painting took 
a ''healthier” direction. But these same pic- 
tures can be defended as Ingres’s finest 
work. According to one theory, all creative 
art is a kind of purification for the artist, 


and if Jupiter and Thetis was abstracted 
from Ingres’s personal emotional confusions 
then it is a very "modem” picture of a kind 
frequent in the twentieth century, where 
the creative act becomes a kind of release 
and a private confessional for the artist, 
and the resulting work of art is only inci- 
dentally intended for the public, who is 
free to make of it what it will. 


61 . Ingres: Jupiter and Thetis, 1811. 130 x 101”. Musee Granet, Aix-en-Provence. 




The Troubadour 

In Rome Ingres found in Raphael a new 
idol among the old masters, and for him the 
fifteenth-century Italian replaced all other 
official academic deities. Ingres's nature in- 
clined toward gentle grace, which Raphael 
offered; at the same time Raphael was ac- 
ceptable to an avowed classicist because 
his derivations from classical antiquity were 
quite direct. But Raphael's influence on In- 
gres was not altogether for the best and is 
an element in a not very happy footnote to 
his total work: his troubadour pictures. 

Troubadour painting was a school within 
a school, and although it flourished under 
painters who had been trained by David, 
classical subjects were abandoned for his- 
torical anecdotes of the middle ages and the 
Renaissance. Ingres, their contemporary, 
painted troubadour subjects when these 
men were having their first success, com- 
bining this kind of picture with the ones 
we have just seen. His troubadour subjects 
included a Betrothal of Raphael, painted in 
1812, no doubt more than coincidentally 
the year of his own second betrothal, and 
Raphael and La Fornarina. These were the 
only two pictures Ingres completed in a 
projected series covering the life of his new 
idol. He repeated the second subject many 
times, finally with a variation as late as 
1860, of which he wrote, *1 hope it will 
cause all the others to be forgotten.” He 
also made repeated versions of Paolo Mala- 
testa and Francesca da Rimini [62]. Other 
subjects were Henry IV Playing with His 
Children While the Spanish Amhassador Is 
Being Admitted, King Philip of Spain In- 
vesting the Marshal of Berwick with the 
Golden Fleece, The Death of Leonardo da 
Vinci in the Arms of Francis 1 , and Aretino 
in the Studio of Tintoretto. These labored 
stor\'telling pictures seem a waste of In- 
gres's meticulous technique. Except for the 
two Raphael subjects and the Paolo and 
Francesca they hardly suggest his linear 
beauties. 

It was specifically the vogue for trouba- 
dour painting that inspired David's com- 
plaint in 1808 that the direction he had set 
for the fine arts was too severe to please for 
very long in France. “In ten years the study 



62. Ingres: Paolo Malatesta and Francesca da Rimini, 
c. 1814. Panel, 13^ x 11". Musee Conde, Chantilly. 


of the antique will be abandoned,” he said. 
“I hear the antique praised on every side 
but when I try to find it applied, I discover 
that it never is. All these gods, all the 
heroes, will be replaced by chevaliers, by 
troubadours singing beneath the windows 
of their lady-loves, at the foot of medieval 
towers.” The invasion of Olympus by trou- 
badours was another of the many indica- 
tions that the romantic spirit was inherent 
in the thought and feeling of the early 
nineteenth century. The troubadour sub- 
ject was natural to romanticism and was 
much used in romantic treatments by ro- 
mantic painters and dramatists, and trou- 
badour pictures were also among the an- 
cestors of the acres of history pictures 
covering Salon walls later on. As far as 
Ingres was concerned, the subjects offered 
him nothing, nor did he have anything to 
bring them. And there is much of their dry- 
ness in the important but essentially dull 
Vow of Louis XIIL 
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63. Ingres: The Vow of Louis Xlll, 1824 , (Upper portion, width 
103 ".) Cathedral, Montauban. 


64. Ingres: Apotheosis of Homer ^ 1827 . 152 x 203 ". Louvre, Paris. 



The Prodigal 

But whatever its faults. The Vow of Louis 
XIII [63] was a success with everyone. 
After its triumphant exhibition in the Salon 
of 1824, the classicists, relieved to have 
found a new leader, welcomed the Vow as 
his inaugural address, and the romantics, 
including Delacroix, were glad to see the 
end of the Davidian formula. The classi- 
cists’ approval was an about-face; they had 
consistently attacked Ingres s Salon pic- 
tures. Cries of '‘Gothic” had resounded 
again in 1819. By some extraordinary feats 
of critical gymnastics invoking as a bad ex- 
ample the Italian primitive master Cima- 
bue, the academicians had managed to 
make the same objections to the simplicity 
of Ingres’s Roman painting* that they had 
made to the complications of Madame 
Riviere. 

The Vow of Louis XIII was acceptable 
to the academicians because it was a thor- 
oughly derivative picture. Ingres received 
the commission for it in the first place on 
the strength of a painting of Christ De- 
livering the Keys to St. Peter, which he had 
completed in 1820 for the Church of San 
Trinita dei Monti in Rome, a lamentable 
picture, a pasting together, to the point of 
plagiarism, of elements from Raphael. The 
Vow of Louis XIII, while it remains a 
greatly respected work today, is really not 
much better on that score, although the 
pasted-together ensemble is more agree- 
able. But for the academicians this fault 
was a virtue. They were willing to accept 
the renegade who had returned to the fold 
with a large imitation of a certified old 
master. They forgave the original excesses 
of his youth. 

Delighted to return, Ingres remained in 
Pairs for ten years. He received one official 
award after another and was named Presi- 
dent of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the ojBfi- 
cial school. He taught the academic recipes 
to as many as a hundred students at a 
time, enforcing classical dogma relentlessly 
(teaching beauty as one teaches arithmetic, 
Delacroix said), and he was even success- 

* Specifically, the objections centered on a 
reclining nude, the Grande Odalisque, now in 
the Louvre. See [89]. 
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M now and then In reducing his own art 
to dry conformity. His major commission 
of the period, the Apotheosis of Homer 
[64], is an exquisitely studied demonstra- 
tion of the classical rules, the picture every 
Frix de Rome contestant would have 
painted if he could have. 

But the accord between Ingres and the 
world of academic success was not quite as 
warm as it appeared to be. He had grown 
increasingly irascible, and when another 
large religious picture, The Martyrdom of 
St Symphorien [65], received a bad recep- 
tion in the Salon of 1834, Ingres asked to 
be transferred back to Rome as Director of 
the Academy there. He was given the ap- 
pointment and left again for Italy in much 
the same frame of mind as before. He re- 
fused all commissions, forbade henceforth 
the showing of any of his pictures in the 
Salon, and painted, among others, two pic- 
tures in which the spirit of his early Roman 
work is recalled with renewed and extraor- 
dinary intensity. 

In both of these a languorous sexuality is 
expressed in forms of brilliant precision, a 
contrast that comes close to being jolting 
in one of them, the vividly tinted Odalisque 
with the Slave [ 66 ]. The other, Stratonice 
[67] repeats the subject with which David 
had won the Frix de Rome long before [5] 
and in spirit recalls Ingres's own Jupiter 
and Thetis. Within an elaborate Greek in- 
terior, where every mosaic, every vein of 
marble, every smallest detail of carved or- 
nament, every implausible fold of drapery, 
is rendered with the microscopic intensity 
of a revelation, a dream, or a vision, the 
figures in the drama of repressed pas^sion 
are transfixed in attitudes of extreme arti- 
ficiality. Like Jupiter and Thetis, Stratonice 
is saved from mawkishness or absurdity by 
qualities that may be sensed but are not 
easy to explain. They have to do with the 
consistency of the vision, where each of a 
multitude of details is conceived in har- 
mony with all the others, and conception 
is totally integrated with execution. It is 
possible to be puzzled by this conception 
or to be unsympathetic to it, but it is im- 
possible not to feel that every form, every 
line, and every relationship of the painted 
images are expressions of emotional con- 



65. Ingres: The Martyrdom of St. Symphorien, 1865 . 14/8 x 1234". 
Reduced replica with minor variations from the picture for the 
Cathedral of Autun, 1834 . Philadelphia Museum of Art, John G. 
Johnson Collection. 

victions passionately held by the artist who 
created them. 

Ingres completed these two pictures, af- 
ter interruptions, in 1840. He was sixty 
years old. The following year, in bad 
health, he returned to Paris. The prodigal’s 
second homecoming was triumphant with 
official receptions and awards. He began 
work on two mural commissions. The 
Golden Age and The Age of Iron. The first 
was never finished and the second was only 
sketched in. The fragments are not impres- 
sive. Possibly Ingres might have reached 
some conclusion to the struggle between 
sensuous forms, academic doctrine, and 
elaborated allegory that tears them apart, 
but in their present state they are like bat- 
tlegrounds abandoned in fatigue. 
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66. Ingres: Odalisque with 
the Slave, 1842. 28 x 39/8". 
Walters Art Gallery, Balti- 
more. 


67. Ingres: Stratonice, 1866. 24 x 36/4". Musee Fabre, Montpellier. Variation on ver 
of 1840. Musee Conde, Chantilly. (Photo Giraudon.) 




In 1849 Madeleine Chappell died. The 
marriage that had begun with such an ex- 
traordinary courtship had been an ideal 
one and Ingres was inconsolable until 
three years later when he yielded to the 
urging of friends and remarried, at seventy- 
one. In 1855 he was induced to relent in 
his determination never to exhibit again in 
the Salon, and like Delacroix in that year 
he had a gallery to himself for a retrospec- 
tive collection. There were further honors 
at home— he was even named a senator in 
1862— and his renown became international 
with honorary membership in the acade- 
mies of other countries. When he died in 
1867 he was eighty-six years old. He had 
outlived Delacroix, although classicism had 
not. 

Two pictures from these last years enjoy 
somewhat inflated reputations. In 1820 In- 
gres had begun work on a standing female 
nude. La Source [68]. Now, thirty-six years 
later, he completed it with the help of 
pupils. The figure with its softened con- 
tours and cottony flesh is a superior aca- 
demic studio piece, but it is a very poor 
second to the two great Roman nudes, the 
Bather of Valpingon and the Grande Oda- 
lisque. The face, a symmetrical mask on the 
classical formula, has grown vapid. By most 
standards La Source is a fine picture, but 
not by the standard of Ingres at his greatest. 

In 1862 (according to the date on the 
picture) or 1863 (according to a letter in 
which he mentions it) Ingres completed 
The Turkish Bath [69], a recombination of 
figures from several pictures painted in dif- 
ferent periods. The Bather of Valpingon, 
now playing a mandolin, dominates a con- 
fused arrangement of some twenty-five 
naked and ill-assorted harem women, rang- 
ing downward from the Bather's undimin- 
ished loveliness to the almost comical vul- 
garity of the squirming masses of flesh in 
the background. One conspicuous head, 
just behind the upraised arm of the re- 
clining figure in the right foreground, with 
its cheek against the ear of the adjoining 
figure, is wedged into the composition in 
such a way that it would be physically im- 
possible for a body to exist normally at- 
tached to it. The Turkish Bath had a diffi- 
cult history, explaining some of its defects. 



68. Ingres: La Source, 185^0-56. 64^2 x 32M". Louvre, 
Paris. (Photo Giraudon.) 

Ingres completed it about 1852 as a rec- 
tangular composition, then reworked it sev- 
eral times, once after it had been returned 
by a purchaser, and finally changed its 
shape to the present circular one, with nec- 
essary additions and subtractions. He was 
eighty-three by the time he made this final 
revision. 
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69 . Ingres: The Turkish Bath, c. 1852-63. Diameter 42}^'. Louvre, Paris. 


Portraits and Drawings 

As a portraitist Ingres was so prolific and 
worked so frequently at his highest level 
that it is diflficult to eliminate dozens of 
superb pictures in order to select a repre- 
sentative few. The early ''Gothic” portrait 
of Madame Riviere has already been con- 
sidered. In comparison with it, the portrait 
of his friend the painter Frangois Marius 
Granet [ 70 ] is more restrained, not only 
because the subject is a man but because 
Ingres has come under new influences. He 
never repeated the complexity of linear 
flow that marked Madame Riviere, either 
because of the criticisms of it or because in 


Italy he discovered the portraits of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance and was attracted by their 
greater simplicity— or, of course, because 
of both. In the portrait of Granet, the head 
surmounts a generally pyramidal mass and 
is lifted above the distant horizon in order 
to play its lines and shapes against an event- 
less passage of sky. The strongest value 
contrasts, the white collar and the dark 
hair, frame the face as a further assurance 
that it will remain the undisputed focal 
point of the composition. The architectural 
landscape background is full of interest, but 
since it is reduced to small scale in the dis- 
tance it emphasizes the largeness of the 
figure to lend it additional importance. 
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70. Ingres: Frangois Marius Granet. Date unknown. x 24''. Museum, Aix-en-Provence. 

71. Ingres: ComtessecTHaussonville, 1845. CopyrightThe Frick Collection, N.Y. 


These are all standard Renaissance de- 
vices worn threadbare in the work of any 
number of painters who used them in very 
much the way Ingres did; they are not 
diflScult to employ skillfully. Ingres’s Granet 
is a masterpiece because over this conven- 
tional framework he builds his own linear 
pattern, combining the sinuosities of the 
edges of the open cape and its thrown-back 
collar with the contrasting solidity of its 
general silhouette; contrasting equally the 
unqualified rectangularities of the book, the 
bit of wall, and the buildings in the back- 
ground, with the irregular shapes of the 
white collar, the head, and the locks of hair 
patterned against the forehead. All the 
forms have more mass, more solidity, and 
are more naturalistic than those of the Mad- 
ame Riviere, but they are still drawn in 
linear arabesques that have their own ab- 
stract beauty. And in both portraits the sen- 


suousness of Ingres’s response to human 
beauty warms and illuminates these images 
presented with such precision and control. 

The background of the Granet is a spe- 
cific reference to place. It shows the Villa 
Medici, the Renaissance palace acquired 
by the French Academy as its Roman 
base. With its gardens, its fantasy of 
a fagade, its sculpture, its great halls, its 
towering position on the most beautiful of 
the Roman hills, looking across the most 
spectacular panorama of the city, the Villa 
Medici was a paradise for the Prix de Rome 
winners, who lived and painted there ( and 
still do) . Like Ingres, Granet was a Prix de 
Rome man. (For a while he enjoyed a suc- 
cess in Paris, although his work is forgotten 
today— which is a mercy.) Ingres’s portrait 
of him hangs in the municipal museum in 
his home city of Aix-en-Provence. A few 
feet away Jupiter and Thetis covers the end 
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72, Ingres: Comtesse de Tournon, 1814. 36^ x 28/4". Collection Henry P. 
Mcllhenny, Philadelphia. 


wall of the gallery, a combination evoking 
Ingres’s young manhood in Rome. 

The general formula of the Granet served 
Ingres for many of his finest early portraits. 
In later ones, such as that of the young 
Comtesse d^Haussonville [71], done in 
1845, he shows greater dependence on ac- 
cessory details for their inherent interest 
as objects, more complication for the sake 
of stunning naturalistic rendering (in the 
stuff of the dress, for instance) at the ex- 
pense of linear invention. Toward the end 
this tendency dominated the painter to the 
point where a portrait is in danger of hold- 


ing more interest as a contemporary record 
of an interior and a lady’s toilette than as a 
transmutation of fact into art. But Ingres 
never entirely succeeded in his effort to be 
anything but himself. Ingres the academi- 
cian never quite managed to stifle Ingres 
the original artist. 

Ingres had one great limitation as a por- 
trait painter, if one demands that a portrait 
be not only a fine painting but an interpre- 
tation of character. In his average portrait 
whatever we learn of the sitter’s character 
we must infer by association. Sometimes 
these associations are strong. The early 
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(1812) portrait of the Comtesse de Tour- 
non [72] presents one vivid individual 
among Ingres s gallery of somewhat repe- 
titious and superficially explored person- 
alities. Yet even in this case we may feel 
that the old Countess was a person of such 
sprightly character and such characteriz- 
ing features that some reflection of her in- 
dividuality was inevitable in anything like 
an accurate reproduction of her appear- 
ance. Here the sitter seems to have imposed 
her personality upon the painter, where or- 
dinarily when Ingres painted a portrait it 
was the other way around. 

The great exception among all Ingres 
portraits is the one of Monsieur Bertin [73], 
the founder and director of Le Journal des 
Debats. Here it is obvious that Ingres was 
seeking something beyond a satisfactory 
‘likeness” or an elegant eflfigy. The selec- 
tion of pose, the tension in the position of 
the hands on the knees as the man leans 
forward slightly, the elimination of acces- 
sory detail, the sharp, decisive patterning 
of the hair— which in a preliminary draw- 
ing is shown to have been, actually, rather 
limp and characterless— all contribute to the 
impression of shrewdness and energy that 
would not have been present in a simple 
transcription of the subject’s appearance 
as he sat patiently for the artist. 

A drawing by Ingres is of such delicacy 
that it is brutalized in even the best repro- 
duction. He drew constantly and made in- 
numerable preliminary studies for his paint- 
ings. The Musee Ingres in his native city 
of Montauban is the great treasure house of 
these studies, but hundreds of Ingres draw- 
ings are in museums and collections else- 
where. These include especially the small 
portrait sketches in pencil made sometimes 
as preliminary studies, or often as a sou- 
venir given in affection or in an effort at 
ingratiation to the aristocrats who came 
through Rome in steady streams. One of 
these is the Comte Turpin de Crisse [74], 
with the head typically modeled in more 
detail than the figure, which is sketched in 
with absolute assurance but with only an 
occasional light indication of shadow to en- 
hance the form, which is otherwise revealed 
entirely by line. Ingres frequently catches a 
stronger suggestion of personality in these 



73. Ingres: Monsieur Bertin, 1832. 45M x 37/8". Louvre, Paris. 


drawings than he tries for in more care- 
fully studied paintings. Jaunty elegance, 
alert, sophisticated intelligence, social 
aplomb, and even a hint of amused cyni- 
cism are presented in the features and the 
pose as Ingres has transcribed them quickly 
here with the model before him. If Ingres 
seldom reflects his sitters individuality 
with equal brilliance in his paintings, it is 
because his immediate response to a sub- 
ject, which was instinctively perceptive, 
was not ordinarily increased and deepened 
by further reflection; rather it was lessened 
by further study of the portrait as a prob- 
lem in design. If this is a limitation it must 
be accepted as one playing its own part, 
not necessarily negative, in Ingres s crea- 
tion of some of the most extraordinarily 
effective portraits in the European tradition. 

In his portraits Ingres is a great stylist; so 
is he, of course, in his subject pictures. But 
he must remain only a stylist, nothing more, 
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74 . Ingres: Comte Turpin de Crisse, probably 1818. Pencil on white paper. 11^ 
X 8/8". Collection Walter C. Baker, New York. 


even in such pictures as Jupiter and Thetis, 
unless his characterizing element of hidden 
and even unconscious personal emotional 
expression is recognized. Baudelaire, who 
was so perceptive of the universal signifi- 
cance of the conceptions released through 
Delacroixes romantic forms, searched un- 
easily in the art of Ingres for meanings he 
seems to have suspected were concealed 


beneath the polished surface and fettered 
within the implacable contours of Ingres’s 
style. He never convinced himself that these 
meanings were there. But the twentieth 
century, with its exploration of the hidden 
impulses of the creative act, has revealed 
Ingres as an intense, intimate, and even 
secret artist of the most personal kind be- 
neath his stylizations and pedantry. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Idealism and Disillusion 


Realism 


For all their differences, the classicists and 
the romantics held one conviction in com- 
mon, and it was a basic one: they thought 
of hfe and the world as a mystery that could 
be explored to discover the reason for man s 
existence. Neither doubted the assumption 
that we are here for a reason and that our 
being is justified and meaningful. For both, 
nature-all the different facets of life, of the 
world— was what Delacroix called ""a vo- 
cabulary” that could be used to study the 
mystery’s solution. Classic or romantic, the 
idealist assumes that within all the con- 
flicts and contradictions, all the ambiguities 
and confusions of life, somewhere there is 
a harmony, a discoverable truth, by which 
man can understand the fact that he exists. 
The forces around him and within him, all 
apparently working at odds against one an- 
other, must certainly be not accidental, as 
they appear to be, but animated toward 
meaningful order; must certainly be some 
part of a universal plan within which we 
move for some purpose toward some re- 
ward, some profound satisfaction of the 
human yearning to be more than an organ- 
ism that is bom, suffers, and dies. 

The classicist sought to clarify the mys- 
tery by intellectualizing man’s experience. 
The romantic sought its heart in the more 
ambiguous area of the ‘‘soul” and was will- 
ing to cultivate even life’s suffering in the 
conviction that emotional experience holds 
the answer everyone seeks. But in the end 
—and this is the important point— both 
classicist and romantic were idealists, refus- 
ing to accept the world at face value, re- 
jecting it in the end, forcing the experience 
of hfe into their respective and equally ar- 
bitrary molds in spite of repeated evidence 



75. Goya: The Sleep of Reason Produces Monsters, 1797-98. 
Etching and aquatint, 8^ x 5%". From the Caprichos. Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, gift of Smith, Kline and French Laboratories. 


that they could never get more than a part 
of it to fit. 

By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, twenty-five years after David's death 
and a decade before Delacroix's and In- 
gres’s, painters were becoming disillusioned 
with idealism in either form and were turn- 
ing to realism, which in several forms was 
to dominate painting until near the end of 
the century. Meanwhile, the movement had 
been anticipated by one of the most un- 
illusioned painters who ever lived, the 
Spaniard Francisco Goya (1746-1828), 


Goya: His World 

Goya was a contemporary of David almost 
to the exact years, having been bom two 
years earlier than the master of classicism 
and dying three years after him. Yet as a 
young man he discarded the classicism of 
his teachers, and he was never aiffected by 
the type of romanticism that developed in 
France. In his very old age Goya visited 
Paris and is said to have admired the work 
of the young Delacroix. But he could have 
told himself that the vehemence of his own 
work~its emotional color and its dramatic 
force— not only exceeded that of this 
Frenchman who was fifty- three years 
younger but that his, Goya's, art was bom 
from a fervent experience of life that gave 
it a vitality alongside which Delacroix’s 
romanticism was a theoretical demonstra- 
tion. 

Because of his fire and his dramatic vigor, 
Goya is often called a romantic painter. 
Because he deals so frequently with horrors 
and with the fantastic, he may appear to be 
a painter of the world of imaginative emo- 
tionalism inhabited by one type of romantic. 
But Goya was a realist because he saw the 
world without illusion. No other painter has 
seen it more naked of saving grace, either 
of reason or of sentiment, of intellect or of 
soul. Even when his visions are most mon- 
strous, even when he is most outraged by 
what he sees and records it most violently, 
Goya is a realist in the basic sense: he sees 
the world around him for what it is and he 
accepts its existence as unalterable fact. 
The world Goya saw was not a world he 
could condone; but neither did he hope to 
change it or to discover hidden within it 
the classicist's order or the romantic's yearn- 
ing conviction of some ultimate, if un- 
decipherable, meaning. 

The circumstances surrounding Goya in 
his daily life as a Spaniard offered no nour- 
ishment for idealism of any kind. While 
David was synthesizing an art in praise of 
Reason, stimulated by the French philoso- 
phers who had deified it, Goya was working 
at the court of Spain, surrounded by a 
group of human monsters who have never 
been surpassed for stupidity, viciousness, 
ignorance, greed, and corruption, in a coun- 
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try intellectually all but inert, with a popu- 
lace brutalized by poverty, bigotry, and 
oppression. The national characteristics of 
Spain included a catalogue of all evil and 
misery, and Goya s observation of the world 
gave him no reason to believe that the 
eighteenth-century philosophers’ dream of 
Reason had produced anything more than 
monsters. He said as much in a print show- 
ing a student asleep over his books while 
the air around him is filled with screech 
owls and bats [75]. The print has been 
given various interpretations, but any in- 
terpretation must accept its premise of the 
triumph of nightmare. Man’s incapacity to 
think his way toward reasonable and hu- 
mane existence is parabled in another print 
[76] in which a philosopher or teacher 
mouths by rote the phrases of learning to 
an audience deaf, dumb, and blind to 
thought of any kind, the whole scene taking 
place upon a branch so rotten that it will 
presently drop everyone into an abyss of 
which they are not even aware. 

The wonder is that from such a world 
a man like Goya managed to emerge at all. 
To his common origin he owed his physical 
vigor and, for that matter, his intellectual 
vigor, which would have been stultified 
and corrupted if he had grown up in the 
world he entered later. To this world, the 
world of his patrons, the court and the 
circles surrounding it, he owed his living, 
the opportunity to paint, and thus eventu- 
ally his fame, but he never conceded a 
point in his contempt for it. Goya was in- 
capable of the kind of flattery exercised by 
David when he painted Napoleon’s disinte- 
grating empress as a mere slip of a girl in 
Le Sacre. Fortunately, flattery was never 
required of him. His portraits of the royal 
family are explicitly of abominable, con- 
temptible, mediocre, or at best pathetic 
characters. That these portraits were ac- 
cepted and that he was commissioned to 
repeat them is proof enough that the sitters 
were as stupid as he painted them to be, so 
satisfied with themselves that they admired 
their own images without seeing the ghastly 
revelation beneath the painted reflections. 

The Family of Charles IV [77] shows a 
group of pompous freaks, swathed in vel- 
vets and silks and dripping with jewels. It 



76. Goya: Ridiculous Folly, 1813-20. Etching and aquatint. 9)2 x 
i3?i". From the Disparates. Philadelphia Museum of Art, gift of 
Mrs. R. Sturgis Ingersoll. 


has been nicknamed once and for all ‘The 
grocer and his family who have just won 
the Grand Lottery,” a witticism hard on 
grocers and their families but charitable to 
the King of Spain and his. The monarch 
stands in the foreground on the right, his 
chest and belly ablaze with decorations. A 
glance is enough to substantiate the story 
that during the day he would ask his 
minister, a villain named Manuel Godoy, 
“how things were going” and without wait- 
ing for an answer would consider his obli- 
gations as ruler of a nation completed for 
another twenty-four hours. His grotesque 
queen stands in the center, embracing her 
daughter and holding the hand of her son 
awkwardly enough to suggest that these 
maternal gestures were unfamiliar ones for 
her. These children are presumed to have 
been fathered by the same Manuel Godoy, 
whose duties at court extended beyond the 
usual ministerial ones. This queen, Maria 
Luisa of Parma, also granted her favors to 
an occasional servant. There have been 
more vicious women in history, but they 
were women of greater intelligence and 
hence capable of greater inventiveness than 
this one. To the left foreground is Ferdi- 
nand, heir to the throne, who is a blank. 
Behind him is the face of a witch, the 
King’s sister. Only the young couple at the 
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extreme right seem normal. Goya has sym- 
pathetically concealed the spinal deformity 
with which this one of the King's children 
was bom, translating it into a posture 
twisted because she carries her child in her 
arms. Her young husband is also a human 
being. But the children on each side of the 
Queen are devoid of innocence. The hard- 
faced little boy is like his father— not the 
King— and the girl is already an echo of her 
mother. Behind this collection, almost ob- 
scured in deep shadow, at the far left, Goya 
is at work on the picture. 

In Goya's art his contempt for the men 
around him widens to become a horror of 


mankind. In his portraits of children he 
comes closest to relenting, yet even here, as 
in the Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga [ 78 ], 
he may see purity and innocence as nothing 
but fodder for cormption. From the shad- 
ows behind the utterly charming image of 
the little boy gleam the eyes of cats in wait 
to devour the fragile bird. Goya's young 
women are creatures of fire and beauty, but 
without tenderness, and he is fond of play- 
ing them in front of figures of frightful old 
hags. On the surface this contrast reminds 
us that youth and beauty are transient, but 
it is even more emphatically a statement 
that the human spirit is not only subject to 


77 . Goya: The Family of Charles IV, 1800. 110 x 132". Prado, Madrid. (Photo Anderson.) 
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78 . Goya: Don Manuel Osorio de Zuniga, c. 1787. 50 x 40". Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, Jules S. Bache Collection. 

79 . Goya: Que Tal?, c. 1801. 7134 x 4833". Falais des Beaux Arts, Lille. 


corruption but apparently, to Goya s way 
of thinking, impotent to withstand it. Que 
Tal? [79], tells us that time does not ripen 
humanity into wisdom, but rots and withers 
it into foolishness and evil. 

For Goya, evil is the ultimate reality, vio- 
lation and degradation are man's fate. He 
never condones these truths, holding them 
to be self-evident, but he hardly protests 
against them. He states vehemently that 
they are abominable, but he never suggests 
the possibility of amelioration or correction. 
And Nothing Can Be Done about It is the 
title of another of his prints [80], one from 
a series making up as horrifying a record 
of cruelty as has ever been set down in any 
medium: Goyas Disasters of War, 

Between 1808 and 1814 Goya witnessed 
the Napoleonic invasions of Spain, the 


guerrilla warfare that followed them, the 
famine of 1812 that was one result of them, 
and the return of the Inquisition under 
Ferdinand VII. Even granting the different 
viewpoints of a Frenchman and a Spaniard 
on the subject of Napoleon, we must recog- 
nize that the contrast between the treat- 
ment of the Napoleonic legend in French 
painting and Goya s observation of terrible 
fact is a legitimate, if extreme, example of 
the difference between romantic or classical 
idealism and realism. There is no glory in 
Goya’s war, no grandeur in victory or grand 
emotion in defeat; there are only rape, 
slaughter, and mutilation. His subject is 
human bestiality. The victims get second 
billing to the rapists, butchers, and muti- 
lators; we are appalled by the perpetrators 
but not led to great compassion for the vic- 
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tims, whose agony, no matter how frightful, 
we must accept as a human condition be- 
yond correction. Gros's Festhouse at Jaffa 
[33] is by comparison an Elysium. 

In such a world reality is close to night- 
mare, and if we have called Goya a realist 
we must also say that he created some of 
the most fantastic visions in the history of 
art. The Disasters of War are realistic in 
fact and in representation, lamentable as it 
may be that the world offers material for 
this realism. The set of prints called the 
Caprichos are fantasies, yet their comments 
on greed, superstition, stupidity, bigotry, 
avarice, and indifference are comments on 
man as a social being with responsibilities 
for which he is accountable, a concept that 
is fundamental in realistic art. The Capri- 
chos are social comment made in terms of 
the grotesque, the monstrous, and the hallu- 
cinatory. In some of Goya's work, the hallu- 
cination passes beyond such comment and 
becomes a symbohcal damnation of hu- 


manity, as in the ghastly Saturn Devouring 
His Sons [81]. These morbidities are Goya’s 
answer to the romantic dream of noble 
passions, and instead of the classicists’ 
Olympians he shows a terrifying Colossus 
[82] dwarfing the world, a magnificent and 
brutish figure who dominates the universe 
yet looks upon it without comprehension. 

Goya: His Isolation 

Some of the most trenchant observations of 
human vanity and corruption have been 
made by painters or writers who have 
moved freely within a specific world, and 
have been accepted as part of it by its 
denizens, while within themselves they 
have remained separated from it by some 
isolating circumstance. These men remain 
free to observe with the objectivity of an 
outsider, yet with intimate access to their 
material. Goya was such a man. As the 
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81 . Goya: Saturn Devouring His Sons, date unknown. 57/2 x 32/2". Prado, Madrid. (Photo 
Anderson.) 


82 . Goya: Colossus, c. 1818. Etching and aquatint, scraped, ii/^ x 8)4". Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


official painter of the court he was inti- 
mately associated with the aristocratic 
world. His mistress was the Duchess of 
Alba, supposed to be the most beautiful 
woman in Spain and by all accounts so 
entrancing that she is forgiven much that 
would be held against a plainer woman. 
This was a real love aJEair, and in spite of 
the Duchess’s high station, it was not so 
much a part of Goya’s participation in the 
world of wealth and position as it was a 
continuation of his youth as a hard-working 
and hard-living painter in Madrid’s world 
of brawls and the bull ring. Goya him- 
self was an amateur bullfighter and, by 
legend, a good one. Later he did a series of 


etchings, the Tauromachia, on this sport or 
art. Here, as in his paintings of the life of 
the city, its strollers, its beggars, its people 
of the streets, he is established historically 
as a realist finding material in the life 
around him and commenting on it in con- 
temporary terms, without reference to 
ancient gods and heroes or exotic or pictur- 
esque places or customs. (If the city life he 
painted has an exotic flavor for us, it did 
not for him.) 

Goya’s withdrawal from this life— from 
life in general, for that matter— a spiritual 
withdrawal that left him a figure moving 
actively among people yet observing them 
from seclusion, was the result of a desperate 
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83. Goya: Portrait of His Wife, Josefa Bayeu, c. 1798, 32 x 
22''. Prado, Madrid. (Photo Anderson.) 


illness that left him totally deaf upon his 
recovery in 1793, at the age of forty-six. 
Whatever elements in his temperament that 
had predisposed him to the contemplation 
of human folly were now exaggerated; the 
isolation of deafness also coincided with 
his rise in official favor and his increasing 
contact with the world of the court,* 

* Goya had become a court painter under 
Charles III in 1786 and was raised to pintor de 
cdmara in 1789 by Charles IV, at about which 
time he seems to have studied the liberal ideas 
of the French encyclopedists, who were popu- 
lar with Spanish intellectuals. This period of 
relative optimism was terminated by his illness 
in 1792 with convalescence and deafness in 
1793. He became president of Spain s Royal 
Academy in 1795 and First Painter to the King 
in 1799. 


The first years of deafness and isolation 
produced the Caprichos, a set of eighty 
aquatints f first announced to the public in 
1797 and published two years later. The 
Sleep of Reason Produces Monsters [75] 
was its first plate and its theme. In the 
Caprichos unreasonable man defeats him- 
self and tortures his fellows with every 
cruelty, indignity, and foolishness; the pat- 
tern of Goya's pessimism is set, and from 
this time on, circumstances continue to in- 
crease his paradoxical combination of vehe- 
mence and detachment. In 1802 the Duch- 
ess of Alba died. Goya was fifty-six years 
old. He witnessed the Napoleonic invasions 
and the uprisings in Madrid before the 
death of his wife ten years after that of his 
duchess. He had been married for thirty-six 
years to Josefa Bayeu, the sister of a painter 
with whom he had an early association. She 
was a devoted and loyal woman who bore 
him twenty children, some of whom lived; 
he painted a very sympathetic portrait of 
her [83]. 

Goya was now so cut off from human 
contact and so embittered that he left 
Madrid to go into seclusion in his country 
house, La Quinta del Sordo (Deaf Man's 
Villa) . This was about 1814; he was sixty- 
eight but a man of astounding vigor. He 
etched the Tauromachia, a set of forty large 
plates telling the history of the bullfight and 
its heroes, and by 1819, at seventy-three, 
he had produced another set of twenty-two 
etchings and aquatints, the Disparates, and 
completed The Disasters of War, although 
for political reasons these latter were not 
published until 1863, long after his death. 

The Disparates are the most fantastic of 
Goya's prints and in many ways the most 

t Aquatint is a method of acid-biting a metal 
plate in such a way that the effect of a graded 
wash is approximated, thus allowing nuances of 
light and shade not possible in ordinary etch- 
ing. It is usually combined with etching, as in 
Goya's work. The process was developed as a 
secret one by Jean Baptiste Le Prince ( 1734- 
1781) and had become public property only 
shortly before Goya used it, having been re- 
vealed in a technical manual, Encyclopedie 
Methodique, in 1791. Aquatint was particularly 
valuable to Goya since its wide range from 
deep shadow to brilliant light was so adaptable 
to the nightmarish illumination of the spectral 
regions he was creating. 
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84. Goya: El Famoso Americano, Mariano Cehallos, 1825. Lithograph, 12M x 15^". 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Mcllhenny Fund. 


philosophical; they are grotesque allegories 
whose interpretation Goya leaves up to the 
observer. Interpretation is not always pos- 
sible in precise terms, but as the summation 
of all Goya’s previous work the meaning of 
the Disparates is clear enough, and horrify- 
ing; Goya’s deepest and bitterest experience 
is translated into fantasies of horror, out- 
rage, and despair. On first publication they 
were gwen the title Proverbios (Proverbs) 
by the puzzled and no doubt frightened 
Academy. The title is apt, in that a proverb 
expresses some fundamental and enduring 
idea concerning man’s life, disguised as 
humor or grotesquerie, but not apt in that 
proverbs grow out of the experience of a 
people, and the Disparates are Goya’s own. 
The w'ord means, approximately. Fantastic 
Blunders. Goya repeated the subjects in 
fresco on the walls of La Quinta del Sordo; 
the country villa became a compartment of 
hell transplanted into the Spanish country- 
side. 


In 1824 Goya went into voluntary exile 
in France. Settled in Bordeaux, his eye- 
sight failing and his vigor at last waning, 
he began working in the new medium of 
lithography* and produced four large 
stones continuing the Tauromachia, of an 
almost orgiastic vitality [84]. He died in 
Bordeaux in 1828, at eighty-two. 


* Lithography, a process of drawing on pre- 
pared stone and then printing from it, was in- 
vented by Aloys Senefelder. It is the most 
direct of all the art printing processes, imposing 
a minimum of technical barrier between the 
artist’s hand and the completed print. The artist 
draws on smooth stone just as he would do on 
paper; the drawing may be transferred repeat- 
edly to paper with very little change in charac- 
ter. Lithographic darks are even richer than 
those of aquatint, and every nuance between 
black and white is possible. The fine-grained 
texture of the stone gives lithograph its par- 
ticular individuality, although in modern varia- 
tions of the technique other surfaces than stone 
are often used. 
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85. Goya: El Pelele {The Manikin), 1791. 105 x 63". Prado, Madrid. 

86. Goya: Marquesa de San Andres, 1785-90. 33 x 22.", Private collection. 


Goya: His Innovations 

The first influences on Goya as a painter 
were at odds with one another, and he was 
at odds with both of them. For a century 
Spain had been dependent on imported 
artists, and Goya was first subjected to the 
borrowed rococo forms of various Italian 
masters, the kind of painting that inspired 
David’s revolt, and then to the art of 
Raphael Mengs, a neo-classicist of excep- 
tional dryness, with whom he worked for 
a while. Goya rejected classicism on sight, 
but when Mengs and Francisco Bayeu used 
their influence to get him a place with 
the Royal Tapestry Works in Madrid in 
1776, he produced a series of vivacious 
decorative paintings that easily hold their 
own alongside those of the eighteenth-cen- 


tury Italians whose tradition they follow. 
But even while Goya is painting within the 
rococo tradition of lightness and charm, 
sinister implications are at play beneath the 
artificial gaiety. The jolly girls who toss the 
puppet in a blanket in El Pelele [85] are 
young witches. If their victim is only a 
puppet, it is because they are still novices. 
Later they will substitute human carrion 
for the rag doll; this holiday in a park is 
only a rehearsal for a witches’ sabbath. 

Portrait commissions came Goya’s way 
readily. His earliest portraits are rich tech- 
nical displays with the models posed rather 
stiffly, a bit overweighted sometimes with 
incidental elaborations of costume, partly 
of course because the dress of the period 
so dictated, as in the portrait of the 
Marquesa de San Andres [86]. The subject 
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is not deeply explored as a personality; we 
make our own deductions from the lively 
objectivity of Goya’s re-creation of the 
lady’s features, but we are not told much 
about her. She regards us with an alert and 
vigorous glance, yet as far as Goya’s char- 
acterization of her as an individual is con- 
cerned, she might be any one of hundreds 
like her. But a few years later Goya stands 
the Marquesa de La Solaria [ 87 ] before us 
as a complete individual. Her homely fea- 
tures are presented without idealization, 
but never for a moment does Goya regard 
any detail of them, or of her costume, as 
incidental portions of a still-life that hap- 
pens to be composed of a human being 
dressed in a certain way. Every element in 
the portrait of the Marquesa de La Solaria 
contributes to the creation of a total person- 
ality, subtly projected. The earlier Mar- 
quesa de San Andres is a catalogue of ac- 
cessories, and the fact that styles in dress 
had changed between the two portraits is 
only a superficial explanation of their differ- 
ence. In the later one the lace of the skirt 
and the shawl could have been played up 
as accessory details; instead they are all but 
eliminated in the reduction of the composi- 
tion to large simplified areas of blacks and 
grays, within which the pinkish tones of the 
face and the bow of ribbon perched above 
it take on an extraordinary life. The portrait 
is a play between the face and the ribbon 
bow; the reality of the face, its rather stub- 
born strength, is emphasized by its exist- 
ence within the disharmoniously dainty and 
feminine frame of the shawl and the climax 
of the fashionable absurdity of the bow. 
Larger than the face and brighter in color, 
elegant and dainty where the face is plain 
and coarse-featured, the bow is the first 
thing one sees in the picture. But it immedi- 
ately loses its battle for attention to the face 
beneath it, a face that appears to tolerate 
the incompatible accessories surrounding it 
as a concession to the necessities of mode 
but goes on about its own more important 
business without giving them further 
thought. 

This superb portrait was painted just 
before Goya’s climactic illness. As a piece 
of pure painting, it reflects his discovery of 
Velasquez in the royal collections, now ac- 



87 , Goya: Marquesa de La Solana, 1791-95. 71/4 x 48". Louvre, 
Paris. 

cessible to him. It is also a prelude to his 
experiments in the use of color and the 
representation of form that were in full 
stride by 1800 , the year of the portrait of 
the royal family. Historically these experi- 
ments are as important as Delacroix’s later 
ones. 

Goya was dissatisfied with the light, fresh 
touch of his early paintings and their clear, 
fresh, attractive but rather obvious decora- 
tive colors. As Delacroix was to do, he 
fumed against the painting methods that 
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made a painting only a kind of tinted draw- 
ing. His experiments were not in the same 
direction as Delacroix’s were to be, but he 
was working away from the same dissatis- 
factions when he complained, '‘Always 
lines, never bodies! Where does one see 
lines in nature? I see only forms, forms that 
are lighted and forms that are not, planes 
that are near and planes that are far, pro- 
jections, and hollows. I see no lines or de- 
tails, I don’t count each hair on the head 
of a passerby, or the buttons on his coat. 
There is no reason why my brush should 
see more than I do.” 

What this means is that Goya was hunt- 
ing a way of painting that would present 
an image with the immediacy of instant 
vision. This, of course, is visual realism— 
not the search for an ideal and not the imi- 
tation of nature in detail, but the capturing 
in paint of the impact of life as we meet it 
head on. We see first in breadth, in masses; 
we receive a total impression that carries 
with it a certain emotional impact. Later we 
may examine things more closely, may 
relish the beauty of a line, the complexity 
of a part within the whole, may perceive 
individual hairs on a head or buttons on a 
coat down to the way they are sewed on. 
Such details may oflFer a great deal of inter- 
est or aesthetic pleasure, but to Goya’s way 
of thinking they obscured the point, which 
was to capture the quality of the whole, to 
record it in such a way that its immediate 
vividness, as it impressed him, was ex- 
pressed with truth at maximum intensity. 
Since a picture cannot be painted in the 
space of a glance, his problem was to dis- 
cover a way of painting an image that 
would retain this immediate intensity. Of 
course this can always be done to some ex- 
tent in a quick sketch. But that, again, was 
beside the point, since a sketch is only sug- 
gestive, and dependent for its effect on its 
very incompleteness. Along with immediacy 
and intensity Goya wanted the decision and 
the completeness that distinguish a work 
of art from a fragment of nature. 

To work out some of the problems in- 
volved in training his brush not to “see 
more” than he did, Goya set himself an 
exercise that produced two of his most 
celebrated paintings, the paired ISIude Maja 


[88] and Clothed Maja^ [90]. It was in- 
evitable that legends should accumulate 
around such a startling pair of pictures, 
which look like anything but analytical 
studies in technique, and inevitable too that 
these legends should attach themselves to 
the Duchess of Alba. The most popular 
story is that the Duchess posed for the 
Nude Maja during the Duke’s absence and 
that the Clothed Maja was dashed off 
quickly when the lovers received word of 
the Duke’s imminent return, an anecdote 
false in every factual and psychological de- 
tail except that the features of the girl in 
the Majas are close to those of the Duchess 
in Goya’s several portraits of her. But since 
Goya used these features as a type for the 
spirited, vixenish young beauties who 
populate his work, the resemblance means 
nothing. 

The Majas were painted about 1800, the 
year David painted Madame Recamier 
[14], a perfect contrast to the Clothed 
Maja, opposing the fashionable grace and 
artificiality of the neo-classical portrait with 
the bold vitality of Goya’s realism. The 
Nude Maja and Ingres’s Grande Odalisque 

[89] — the comparison is legitimate in spite 
of the disparity of dates— are in even more 
extreme and enlightening contrast. With 
Delacroix’s Odalisque with Parrot [91] the 
classical-romantic-realistic comparison is 
complete. In their different ways, the 
Frenchmen poeticized a nude model to ac- 
cord with an arbitrary standard. Goya 
painted— magnificently— simply a naked 
girl, audacious, almost insolently matter-of- 
fact in her nakedness. If the figure is un- 
idealized, if the nakedness is piquant be- 

* Maja and its masculine equivalent majo 
are untranslatable. Dictionaries give fop or 
dandy for majo. Gallant is close. Coquette 
might do for maja but not very well. The words 
carry associations of youth, good looks or 
prettiness, city pleasures, flirtatious display, 
fancy dress without high fashion, and common 
rather than aristocratic origin, with probabili- 
ties of flexible morality. As part of an inter- 
national movement of dandyism at the end of 
the eighteenth century, these Spaniards had 
their counterparts in England in the macaronis, 
and in France in the merveilleuses, who 
adopted eccentric modes of dress. The clothing 
worn by majos and majas eventually became 
the national dress of Spain. 
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88. Goya: Nude Maja, c. 1797-98. 37% x 745i". Prado, Madrid. (Photo Anderson.) 


89 . Inches: Odalisque en Grisaille, c. 1813, study for Grande Odalisque. 32% x 43". 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Wolfe Fund. 


cause the image seems so literal, this same 
literalness saves it from lasciviousness. It is 
too frank to be suggestive. As is always 
pointed out, its clothed companion piece 
with its gauzy, clinging, half-concealing 
half-revealing gown comes closer to being 
the suggestive one of the pair. 

Technically the innovation in the Majas 
has to do with reducing the image to its 
essential planes, which are painted in bold, 
flat areas instead of being fused in subtle 
modulations from one to another. This does 
not mean a simpler, easier way of painting, 
Goya's boldness takes as much calculation 
as Ingres’s subtlety; the forms and colors 
that seem so direct and uncomplicated are 
disposed in relationships as firmly inte- 
grated with one another as in any other 
form of picture-making. Delacroix’s prob- 
— ^'All precautions have to be taken to 
make the execution swift and decisive” in 
order not to lose '“‘the extraordinary impres- 
sion accompanying the conception”— is also 
Goya’s, wiA the diflFerence (in the case of 
the Majas) that where Delacroix is con- 
cerned with recording inner, emotional, im- 
pressions through exotic images, Goya pre- 



sents us with what appears to be an image 
of brilliant external reality. The important 
words here are what appears to be, because 
Goya is not merely reproducing the object 
he sees, camera fashion. He is preserving 
his own vision of reality in such a way that 
we see it and respond to it as he did, not as 
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90 . Goya: Clothed Maja, c, i/g/^gS. 37/8 x 74^". Prado, Madrid. (Photo Anderson.) 

91 . Delacroix: Odalisque with Parrot, 1827. 9 ^ x 12M''. Musee des Beaux Arts, Lyon. 


would be for him the best possible vehicle 
of expression. 

The Majas occupy a special place in 
Goya’s work as demonstrations, in addition 
to being arresting paintings in themselves. 
Expressively, however, they are excelled by 
other paintings where Goya’s realism is an 
interpretative vehicle more than a technical 
process. One example is the portrait of The 
Toreador Jose Romero [ 92 ]. As pure paint- 
ing the picture is opulent in texture and 
color, with the rich red lining of the cape 
curving up to the shoulder, the blue-green 
of the wide sash, the ruddy flesh tints, the 
blacks of the hair and the vest, and the 
pulsating lights everywhere on silks, vel- 
vets, and gilt embroidery. Against this bril- 
liance Goya plays the reserved, even pen- 
sive, face of the young man. The hands, 
held so quietly, have an almost feminine 
delicacy, remindful of the precision, the 
refinements, the nuances, that differentiate 
a toreador from a butcher. 

The difference between the Majas and a 
portrait like this one is the difference be- 
tween an exercise in which the interest of 
the subject is incidental to its presentation, 


we might respond to the actual object if we 
saw it ourselves. If Goya had sought out 
new means of representation only in order 
to reproduce visual fact, the search would 
have been pointless. The point was to dis- 
cover a new way of representation which, 
by preserving his own vision of the world. 



a-nd an interpretation in which presentation 
serves expression. Goyas genius here and 
in. other portraits lies in his revelation of the 
character of the sitter in what appears to 
be an altogether objective statement of the 
features. Like many other painters, Goya 
r achieves this revelation by controlling the 
obj'ective reality through selection and 
modification of pose and details. Where an 
unimaginative portraitist would have posed 
his bullfighter in an attitude of theatrical 
^^^gg^^docio suggestive of the usual conno- 
tations of the bullring, Goya cut through 
this overlay of convention and habit and 
produced, instead, a painting that not only 
characterizes the sitter but extends its com- 
ment into the area of philosophical specula- 
tion. Yet all this is achieved through the 
devices of surface realism, without symboli- 
cal clues or idealistic references. It was to 
this end that Qoya found it necessary to 
discover his way of painting in which ‘his 
brush should not see more than he did.” 
And, once discovered, this way of painting 
served him not only as a painter of the 
familiar world but also as a painter of 
scenes of horror, fantasy, and violence, to •; 
which the quality of “immediate vision” ^ 
brings an appalling reality. 

On May 2, 1808, citizens of Madrid ^ 
rioted against French soldiery, and on the " 
following day the captured rioters were 
taken into the countryside near the city and ' 
shot. Goya recorded both events in a pair 
of pictures in 1814, six years after the A 
events. If the picture of the executions of ^ 
May 3 [93] had no other virtues, it would 
still demonstrate that Goya’s way of seeing^ J 
and painting '“‘only forms, forms that are 1 
lighted and forms that are not, planes that I 
are near and planes that are far, projections, | 
and hollows” gives to the subject, painted 
long after the event, the quality of an event 
that happens as we look at it. The victims, 
and the barren mound behind them, stand 
out against a dark sky in an explosion of 
light and blood. One man spreads his 
raised arms in defiance against the execu- 
tioners. Another, a priest, prays; another 
seems only half comprehending; others 
clutch at themselves in terror or hide their 
faces in despair. Ranged in front of them, 
the uniformed soldiers, rifles firing, are like 



92. Goya: The Toreador Jose Romero, date unknown. 36 x 
Collection Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


automatons. Their faces are not shown, ^ 
their stances are identical, they are painted 
in dull grays and browns. This depersonali- 
zation accentuates the humanity of the vic- 
tims, and especially it makes the central 
defiant figure a symbol of the individual’s 
revolt against the forces of organized op- ‘ 
pression, even though, in Goya’s world, he 
is impotent before them. 

Not much later, Delacroix was to com- 
memorate a similar popular uprising in 
Paris, which took place in 1830, with his 
Liberty Leading the People [94]. As a ro- 
mantic idealist he gives us a flurry and 
surge of drapery around an allegorical fe- 
male figure leading other figures who thus, 
inevitably, lose their human identity and 
become allegorical symbols also. Or, if we 
try to regard them as human beings, they 
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94 . Delacroix: Liberty Leading the People, 1830. 10232 x 128", Louvre, Paris. 

are at best actors in a costumed pageant. 
Goyas central figure of the man with arms 
spread wide may be, as we have just said, 
something like a “symbol” of the spirit of 
liberty unquenchable in mankind, but if 
Goya had such an idea in mind he delivered 
it in jermsjjf, the facts of tbis^world, not in 
a vision of an artificial one. Both pictures 
can be compared with The Oath of the 
Horatii [6] as a third treatment of the same 
general theme: the individuaFs sacrifice of 
self to an ideal of freedom and justice. Of 
the three, Goya’s alone meets the world on 
its own terms. David’s by this standard 
(which, of course, is not the standard to 
which David aspires) is chilly and abstract; 
Delacroix’s is a bit high-flown. In both of 
them life serves as material for art, which 
then becomes important for its own sake. 


93 . Goya: The Executions of May s , 1808, 1814. 104^ x 135!^. Prado, Madrid. (Photo 
Anderson.) 
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95. Daumier: The Battle of Schools, from Le Charivari, 1855. Lithograph. 

relegating life to second place. In Goya the Daumier: Realism and Bourgeois 
raw material of life is ordered and intensi- CultUTC 
fied by an art that reveals, but never takes 

precedence over, the world in which man Daumier (1808-1879) was bom in Mar- 

lives. This is why Goya is first a realist, seille the year of the riots in Madrid and 

although he is as dramatic as any romantic, the executions of May 3. By 1830, the year 

as fantastic as any visionary. His art became of the uprisings celebrated in Delacroix's 

a mine for later movements whose aims Liberty Leading the People, he was work- 

might even be at loggerheads with one an- ing at his first job in Paris as cartoonist for 

other— impressionism, expressionism, even a publication called La Caricature. During 

surrealism, all of which we will see. Goya the next forty years he produced some 4,000 

demonstrates again that the arbitrary popular cartoons by which he made his 

boundaries of one ism or another are never living as well as innumerable drawings and 

wide enough to encompass the total of a sketches and hundreds of paintings. Dau- 

great artist's work. mier was the noblest realist of them all; he 

This is especially tme of another artist was one of the finest painters of any school 

who by classification must be called a in nineteenth-century France; and he was 

realist, a man who knew the world as weU buried in a pauper's grave at the age of 

as Goya did, who painted it as literally yet seventy-one. 

more intimately, who was as aware of man's Just as romanticism had been the natural 

foibles and vanities as Goya was, and suf- expression of the turbulence of the first half 

fered more from them— yet who found man of the nineteenth century in France, so 

good where Goya found him ultimately realism replaced it just as naturally as an 

base: the Frenchman Honore Daumier. expression of the second half. Daunier 
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96. Daumier: Boy Running, date unknown. Crayon and Wash, 6 x 9". National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C., Rosenwald Collection. 


lived in the era of the Bourgeoisie Trium- 
phant, the practical, matter-of-fact, cau- 
tious, comfort-loving man, scornful of 
theory if it did not serve a tangible, profit- 
able end (hence he was no classicist) and 
suspicious of passion if it threatened his 
security (and hence he was not a roman- 
tic) . He was the realistic man, the little man 
of great common sense. 

If his world sounds like an infertile one 
for the artist, that is only because we forget 
what an artist is; if he is truly creative, an 
artist absorbs the gross experience of his 
time and distills from it its essential mean- 
ing. In France, around the middle years of 
the century, creative men in all the arts 
ceased to yearn toward ancient Greece and 
Rome, returned from the long jaunt to the 
Orient and began to examine things as they 
found them at home. They discovered in 
the prosaic world infinite material and, 
above all, infinite variety. They discovered 
that a peasant woman was a better subject 
for them than Ceres, that a respectable 


bourgeoise housewife offered possibilities 
not even hinted at by Venus, and even that 
a common prostitute could be painted or 
written about more rewardingly than a 
harem full of odalisques. A street in Paris 
was discovered to be more dramatic than 
an Arabian lion hunt. And if a woman 
choosing a hat in a millinery shop was in- 
volved in making a decision less strenuous 
than the ones made by the Horatii or the 
Sabines, nevertheless her dilemma had its 
own legitimacy and could be the subject of 
a work of art commenting on human life. 

Nor need such a comment be trivial. It 
had, among other advantages, the great one 
of being a comment made at first hand, as if 
made on the spot instead of being trumped 
up in the studio. To make such comments 
at full force, painters invented new tech- 
niques that horrified the Academy and 
eventually destroyed it as a potent force in 
French art. Artists discovered in realism 
the most flexible of all approaches to ex- 
pression. Freed from the restrictions and 
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recipes of classicism, no longer goaded by 
the romantic obligation to theatricalize, 
they discovered that the world around them 
offered everything, that at last the individ- 
ual was freed to speak as he chose about 
what interested him most, to interpret the 
world according to his own convictions in- 
stead of echoing another man's formula. 
Classicism had. shrunk like a dried pea; ro- 
manticism had swollen until it burst; real- 
ism offered the world of everyday as the 
painter’s lodestone. 

Realism served painters of all tempera- 
ments. Within the world at hand the man 
of classical temperament could find images 
of universal truths. The romantically in- 
clined could find the passion he yearned 
for. The cynic, the sentimentalist, the so- 
cial theorist, the objectivist, the wit—each 
might create his own image from the raw 
material of a single subject that in itself 
might be the most commonplace fragment 
of the world, familiar to everybody. Thus 
in its very flexibility, realism became more 
demanding than either classicism or ro- 
manticism had been: without the estab- 
lished devices of a David or a Delacroix to 
follow, the realist was exposed as whatever 
kind of man he was, big or little of spirit, 
imaginative or pedestrian in his perception 
of the world. 

Daumier is the French counterpart of 
Goya in his contempt for hypocrisy, false- 
hood, and injustice. If he is a lesser master, 
it is because he was never allowed to reach 
full stature as a painter. Goya’s Caprichos 
were withdrawn a few days after they 
were published, and he escaped punish- 
ment by the tribunal of the Inquisition for 
the temerity of his subjects only because he 
had had the greater temerity to dedicate 
them to Charles IV (who could have found 
everything he stood for attacked in them) 
and to seek, successfully, the King s pro- 
tection. But Daumier, on the other hand, 
was imprisoned for a published caricature 
of his king, and his serious work was cur- 
tailed in 1835 under severe restrictions of 
the freedom of the press. Hobbled by pov- 
erty, without a market for his kind of paint- 
ing, he was unable to paint at all until he 
was forty, and then he painted in complete 
obscurity with neither the time nor the 



97. Daumier: Grandes Eaux d Versailles, from Le Charivari, July 
28, 1844. Lithograph, 9%6 x yM". The title is a pun, Grandes Eaux 
being literally Great Waters but referring to Versailles’s famous 
fountains. Collection Carl Zigrosser, Philadelphia. 


money— and, for that matter, not the rea- 
son— to do the ambitious pictures that force 
an artist’s growth and prove his mettle. But 
Daumier was a great painter, and certainly 
one of the two or three finest draughtsmen 
of his century. And if compassionate ob- 
servation of man in his frailty and his no- 
bility is a standard of comparison, then 
Daumier surpasses Goya, and only Rem- 
brandt, in the seventeenth century, can 
keep him company. 

Because he was a man of the nineteenth 
century, Daumier, unlike Rembrandt, made 
his most profound statements by means of 
the most commonplace subjects, usually 
the city streets and the ordinary people in 
them. Instead of inventing allegories, fan- 
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98 . Daumier: Saprelotte!—Full! , from Le Charivari, 1848. Lithograph, loM x 8^". Col- 
lection Carl Zigrosser, Philadelphia. 

99 . Daumier: Before Moreau s Picture at the Salon, from Le Charivari, 1864. Lithograph, 
0/2 X 8/4". Collection Carl Zigrosser, Philadelphia. 


tasies, and nightmares as Goya did to re- 
veal man’s nature, Daumier observed the 
attitudes men assumed and the expressions 
on their faces and reproduced their essence, 
while seeming only to sketch them casually, 
candid-camera fashion, as they went about 
the routine of their daily aflFairs. 

Daumier: Social and Political 
Comment 

Daumier was an untrained artist. He 
learned to draw by observation; he never 
dissected a body, but he knew more about 
the way a body moves, the way muscles 
and fat are disposed upon the skeleton, 
than any painter who made a fetish of 
classical anatomy. The Battle of Schools 
[ 95 ] is a caricature comment on the revolt 
of the realistic painter against academic 
idealism. A dirty little fellow in peasant 
clothes, armed with a thick heavy brush, 
faces a skinny academician, posed in the 
attitude of David’s Romulus from The Sa- 


bines and armed with a palette and a mahl 
stick (which was an accessory to the crea- 
tion of the slick finish of academic paint- 
ing) . The reason this burlesque of the beau- 
tiful body of David’s classical athlete is so 
funny is that its comic exaggerations of a 
skinny naked man are so true, so logical. 
These shrunken hams and knobby joints 
and pipestem legs are at least as brilliant 
a variation on the human form as are the 
Davidian forms they caricature, and they 
are based on a more supple familiarity with 
anatomical fact. 

Daumier learned to draw as a caricatur- 
ist, and in his transition from caricature to 
serious painting he held to the strict econ- 
omy of statement which is caricature’s es- 
sence. In a few bent lines and an area or 
two of wash he could capture the physical 
mass, the action, and the inner nature of 
his subject, whether a group of people wait- 
ing at a station or a frightened boy running 
[ 96 ]. In this way, too, he resembles Rem- 
brandt, who was Daumier’s drawing master 
as nearly as he ever had one. 
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100. Daumier: Behind in the Rent, from Le Charivari, 1847. Lithograph, loJs x 732". 

101. Daumier: Turtledoves—] ust the Way We Were, from the series Tout ce quon 
voudra, 1848. Lithograph, 10% x 9". Both Collection Carl Zigrosser, Philadelphia. 


Daumier is the only important painter 
of the nineteenth century in France whose 
development was entirely independent of 
the Academy and the Salon: he neither re- 
ceived their favors nor needed to battle 
their opposition. This was because he did 
not regard himself as a painter with a ca- 
reer to make and a reputation to establish. 
He was a professional artist with a living 
to earn, and he earned it by working against 
deadlines for periodicals. 

Such work could have been a prostitution 
of his genius if he had curried favor by 
yielding to popular standards. Instead, 
Daumier created a new standard that lifted 
the cartoon of social and political comment 
to the level of serious art. Even when his 
cartoons are most humorous they are never 
entirely trivial. When he draws a funny 
face, it is also the face of a specific charac- 
ter, produced by a way of life acting upon 
a temperament. In it we recognize an indi- 
vidual of a social type within a complicated 
social system. 


The favorite target of Daumier s benign 
exposures was the lower middle class, un- 
comfortable in its dutiful pretensions to 
gentility [ 97 — 101 ]. He shows its members 
exhausted and puzzled at Salon exhibitions, 
drenched in their Sunday best by sudden 
downpours on an excursion to Versailles, 
harassed by squawling brats who nullify 
the order and comfort of their flats, reduced 
to a thousand indignities by the frictions 
and irritations of living with their fellows 
who never quite recognize in them the su- 
periorities they aspire to within themselves. 
Behind in their rent, they have humiliating 
encounters with the landlord on the stairs. 
The bus doesn’t wait for them. Friends 
yawn at their funny stories; their collars 
are always too tight or too loose; and they 
realize one day that they and their mates 
look terrible in their bathing suits. But their 
lives are also full of sudden small domestic 
felicities. A middle-aged couple resting un- 
der a tree remember their youth as they 
watch birds nesting. Young parents glow 
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ground the new observatory-built on top 
of the hill. Carriages in the garden crowded 
with ladies with national and French fash- 
ionable costume indifferently.'*’ From notes 
like these the wood engravers filled in de- 
tails. Sometimes a drawing would bear a 
note such as, ‘'Observe all details of cos- 
tume, they are entirely accurate, change 
background at will— make it snow if you 
wish.” 

But only a fraction of the drawings and 
watercolors of modes and manners for 
which Guys is best known [103] were done 
for reproduction; he seems to have drawn 
all the time, year after year, thousands of 
drawings. Pen or pencil with wash, some- 
times monochrome, sometimes with a touch 
or two of additional color, sometimes water- 
color in a few fresh clear tints, were his 
medium. He evokes the epoch of the Sec- 
ond Empire with its crinolines, its courte- 
sans, its display, its high style flavored with 
a dash of vulgarity— the epoch’s, not Guys’s. 
One of his favorite subjects was the prom- 
enade in the Bois de Boulogne, with its 
prancing horses and its carriages filled with 
women in great masses of finery— hats, ruf- 
fles, ribbons, shawls, with lace-trimmed um- 
brellas rising above them like the smallest 
flowers springing out of great bouquets. 

Among his contemporaries, Guys, like 
Daumier, had a few admirers among knowl- 
edgeable painters and critics. The great 
Manet (soon to be seen) was one of them, 
and Baudelaire published a famous article 
on him in the journal Figaro in 1863 (but 
written in 1859) called “A Painter of Mod- 
em Life.” (Guys refused to let his name 
be printed, but permitted the use of his 
initial, which occasionally appears on a 
drawing.) Baudelaire recognized the ele- 
gance of Guys’s style, and the deft economy 
with which the artist caught the visual es- 
sence of his subjects. But compared with 
Daumier, Guys is a reporter with excep- 
tional vivacity and charm but not much 
depth. This is comparison with a giant, and 
does not afiFect the tmth that Guys is an 
artist of stature as well as a recorder of the 
modes and manners of a particular society. 
His drawings are works of art marked by 
finesse and flair and infallible sensitivity to 
the most telling details of fashionable trap- 



103 . Guys: Une Elegante, 1850-60. Water- 
color, 15^4 X 10 I 2 ". Fogg Art Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Maurice Wertheim Collection. 

pings. But Daumier’s cartoons are works 
of art rooted in the same humanitarian 
spirit that inspired his greatest painting. 

Daumier’s cartoons are based upon the 
assumption, never questioned, that man is 
good, whatever indignities, absurdities, and 
bmtalizations life may inflict upon him. 

This was also Rembrandt’s assumption, ex- 
cept that Rembrandt could not go so far as 
to admit the absurdities. That Daumier ad- 
mits them, even cherishes them, explains 
the attraction held for him by a favorite 
subject, Don Quixote [104]. The addle- 
pated old man, mounted on his bony nag of 
a charger, his own bony silhouette topped 
oflF by the tin basin he imagines to be a 
knightly helmet, rides forth toward one 
imagined chivalric adventure after another, 
followed by his fat, stolid, uncomprehend- 
ing and loyal lackey, Sancho Panza, who 
pulls his master out of one mud puddle or 
dung heap after another, where the old 
man’s adventures always end. The story 
of Don Quixote is nominally a satire on the 
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104. Daumif.h: Don {huxotv ancl Saru'fu^ Panzu, tlatr unkiunvn 
Mr. aiul Mns. (!harl<*.s S. Pav.son, N<*\v York. 


105. I).\tfNnKu: The Witnesse.w Lithdgraph, lo x Hili''. NltHropdlituu Mirsdum (4 Art 
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106. Daumier: Le Ventre Legislatif, 1834. Lithograph 11 x 17". Collection Carl Zigrosser, 
Philadelphia. 


as Louis Philippe’s henchmen, but even 
without this reference the caricatures stand 
as murderous revelations of the mentality 
of corrupt political opportunists anywhere, 
any time. 

In the same year as Le Ventre LSgislatif, 
1834, Daumier published the great litho- 
graph, Rue Transnonain [107]. At the time 
of its publication the title was enough to 
explain the scene where a family lies mur- 
dered in the disorder of a bedroom— a father 
in nightshirt and nightcap, lying on the 
body of his child, with the body of a woman 
in the shadows at the left, and the head of 
an older man projecting into the picture at 
the right. The Rue Transnonain was a street 
in Paris inhabited by workers who were sus- 
pected of participation in the disorders of 
the Republican Revolt of 1834. When it 
was fired on from an apartment house, the 
civil guard broke in and shot the inhabi- 
tants, innocent or guilty. 

David, as he did in Marat [9] would 
have idealized the figures in the scene as 
far as possible, certainly substituting a 
beautiful body for that of the stocky, 
paunchy father. The rumpled nightshirt 


would have fallen into folds of classical 
purity. Delacroix would have chosen a dif- 
ferent moment, perhaps the tumultuous en- 
trance of the guard into the room, a swirl 
of figures, a sort of Sardanapalus [49] or a 
Scio [46] in a new locale. Either artist, on 
the evidence of similar achievements, might 
have produced a fine picture. But Daumier 
rejects these dramas to bring us into the 
room, in all its commonplaceness. He shows 
us the grossness of the father, the intimate 
disorder of the bed, and the woman’s body 
sprawled and ugly, the more pathetic be- 
cause it is mercilessly real. 

Daumier: His Faith 

Daumier turned out his lithographic car- 
toons for popular consumption in journals 
on the average of three a week, with occa- 
sional individual stones, such as Rue Trans- 
nonain, for general sale. In the humorous 
cartoons having to do with the daily scene, 
the faith Daumier lived by is only implied 
in the affectionate quality of his raillery. 
More searching comments would have been 
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107. Daumier: Rtie Transnonain, 1834. Lithograph, ii}i x Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Bequest of Fiske Kimball. 


108. Daumier: After the Trial, date unknown. Watercolor, 11 x 
14/4". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Anonymous Loan. 


But in his paintings, which were known 
to only a few people during his lifetime, he 
speaks at full strength to say that, in spite 
of Rue Transnonains, Legislative Bellies, 
and the skeletons of men killed by war and 
starvation, mankind is good. This is Dau- 
mier's faith. The mere fact that he held it 
does not make him a greater or a lesser art- 
ist than a pessimist like Goya. Optimism 
and pessimism are not aesthetic qualities. 
Nor, of course, is it ‘"good" or virtuous to 
believe that mankind is ‘‘good." Polly anna- 
ism is likely to be more dangerous than 
skepticism, sentimentalism more vicious 
than cynicism. But Daumier is neither a 
Pollyanna nor a sentimentalist, and his con- 
viction that mankind is ultimately good 
must be recognized if his painting is to be 
understood as anything more than a repre- 
sentation of people going about the routine 
of their daily affairs. 

In his paintings Daumier seldom accuses, 
preferring to afiBrm the triumph of good 
rather than to expose the evils standing in 
its way. True, there are the numerous sav- 
age representations of lawyers [108], who 
for Daumier, familiar with the venal courts 


inappropriate, wasted, and for that matter 
impossible, since no man can produce three 
major works every seven days. 


of the period, were a compound of arro- 
gance, pomposity, and corruption, feeding 
on the ills and confusions of other men. But 
for all their trenchancy, these pictures are 
exceptions. We need only compare the 
Third Class Carriage [109], with its young 
peasant mother and children accompanied 
by the old grandmother, with any young 
beauty and old hag of Goya's to understand 
that, where Goya believes that life is a 
process of physical and moral corruption, 
Daumier finds life ultimately incorruptible 
—by its very force of growth and continua- 
tion, if by nothing else. 

Daumier states this conclusion even more 
universally in Soup [110], where the peas- 
ant mother feeds voraciously on the food 
she has tom from the earth while her child 
suckles at her breast. The two figures are 
bound together in a circular pattern of lines 
suggesting in their inevitable continuity 
not only the endless cycle of life but, by 
their fierce vitality, the triumphant force 
of man's constant self-regeneration. 

Yet, magnificent as they are, Daumier's 
pictures of peasants, of people close to the 
soil, are not his most individual or his most 
subtle achievements. His peasants are still 
related to '^nature's noblemen,” not too 
much changed from the “noble savage” 
conceived in the eighteenth century. And 
while Daumier was working, the painter 
Millet (to be seen shortly) was also dis- 
covering the peasant in similar interpreta- 
tions. Daumier's individual achievement 
rests, finally, in his discovery of human no- 
bility in a more obscure quarter: that vast 
middle ground between the man of the soil 
at one end and the man of worldly position 
or intellectual achievement at the other, 
within the dreary reaches of undistin- 
guished city streets where ordinary people 
live out their lives in rented cells. Daumier's 
man is the little man of good will whom he 
first discovered by satirizing him, the good 
bourgeois who for all his confusions is nei- 
ther vicious nor a fool in the long run. In 
The Print Collector [111], Daumier de- 
clares his faith in this man as a rational 
creature. 

The Print Collector is painted in a few 
scrubs of color dominated by grays and 
browns. It shows a man of no particular 



109. Daumier: Third Class Carriage, c. 1862 . 25^4 x 3512 ". Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, H. O. Havemeyer Collection. 

110 . Daumier: Soup, date unknown. Wash drawing, 11 x 15^4”. 
Louvre, Paris. 





distinction or individuality, although he 
exists vividly, looking through a portfolio of 
prints in a small shop. His figure is reduced 
nearly to silhouette; the simplification is 
extreme, but an additional line of detail 
would be superfluous. The man is all there 
—the body beneath the clothes, the spirit 
within the body. The clothes tell us of a 
position in the world— not a position of any 
consequence; the body tells us other facts— 
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shop, ami otlit*r mistmnei's art' etalainly 
m*ar hv. Ami taich of the ptmplc in the 
first (Uass ('arria^io [112] is alom* in liis 
<iwn svorhl, even whilt* crowtltal side liv 
sidt» with tht' otlua' passt'ngers. In sorm* <if 
Daumif*r*s pictures men establish a ttamous 
hridgt' hetwctm tliemsf'lves. An artist shows 
his prints to a collecttir; two men pt artier 
a game tjf t hess. warrnct! bv an illusimi of 
intimacy through ret t jgnititm of the itlen- 
titv of thm’r mutual isolatnai; prisoners sing 
together 1 1 1 . 1 ] ; t»lti friemls shart* a tirink at 
a tabh' in a gardtni (Il f!, Hiest' imamnits 
tif intimuev art* poig.nant lieoanst' thvv uw 
rare. In The Drama [ 115] Daumha- shows 
us an uudiimet' curried awav liv a ptuha'in- 
unce on the stagt*. each man unconsrious of 
the shoultlming and prtsssing of the tither 
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people around him, absorbed in an illusion 
created by shoddy scenery and wild postur- 
ings, an illusion more real than his contact 
with his fellow men will be when the per- 
formance is over and he leaves the theater 
with the crowd. 


Daumier: His Life 

A few facts of Daumier's life are pertinent 
here. Daumier showed precocious talent as 
a child, but his family, which had moved 
from his birthplace of Marseilles to Paris, 
refused to let him study art. He entered 
painting by the back door of journalism. At 
twenty-two he was doing political cartoons 
on La Caricature, and it was for one of 
these that he was imprisoned for six months, 
when he was twenty-four. This was in 
1832, and the cartoon was Gargantua, 
showing Louis Philippe swallowing bags of 
gold extracted from the people. 

Daumier's drawing at this period was 
rather solidly modeled within closed out- 
lines, as can still be seen in Le Ventre 
Legislatif and Rue Transnonain. His his- 
tory as a draughtsman is one of steady 
change toward a more broken, open, nerv- 
ous, expressive line, with greater and 
greater economy of modeling, as evident in 
the other drawings just illustrated. A pen 
and ink drawing of a horse and rider [116] 
shows how far he carried this technique. 

In 1835 La Caricature was replaced by 
Le Charivari*^ on which Daumier worked 
for the rest of his professional life. The 
realistic novelist Balzac was also a member 
of its staff and commented that '‘this boy 
has some Michelangelo under his skin." 
Baudelaire was one of the very few others 
who recognized in Daumier something 
more than a skillful commercial cartoonist. 

In 1877 Daumier's eyes failed after forty 
years of overwork. Corot, a saint among 
painters, had given him a small coimtry 
cottage some years before, and Daumier 
retired there on a state pension awarded 

* A charivari is a mock serenade of discord- 
ant noises, made by beating on pots and pans, 
howling, and yelling, beneath the windows of 
someone who has given displeasure— a good 
name for a critical journal. 




113. Daumier: Prison Choir, date unknown. 19^ x 24". Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore. 

114. Daumier: The Good Friends, date unknown. Wash drawing, 
g% X Ills', Baltimore Museum of Art. 


him by the Third Republic. The pension 
was more than deserved. Under the various 
regimes since 1830 Daumier had been un- 
yieldingly and courageously a republican 
propagandist. 

When Daumier died two years after his 
retirement the hundreds of paintings in his 
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115. Daumier: The Drama, date unknown. 38 x 35". Neue Stadt- 
galerie, Munich. 

116, Daumier: Rider, date unknown. Pen drawing, x loM". 
Private collection. 



little house were purchased by a syndicate 
from his widow for almost nothing. When 
they were put on the market years later, 
plus numerous forgeries that still cause 
confusion, they were worth a fortune. The 
paintings date from 1848, when Daumier 
presented an allegorical figure of the Re- 
public in a competition for mural decora- 
tions in the Hotel de Ville— which, of 
course, he did not win. His first exhibition 
was arranged in 1878 just before his retire- 
ment, when he was seventy years old. Thus 
it happened that the school of realism, 
where in retrospect Daumier is a major 
figure, had been bom, had fought its bat- 
tles, and had given way to a new variant 
called impressionism before these realistic 
masterpieces were known. 

In the meanwhile realism’s battles had 
been fought, not expertly but with the 
greatest of pleasure, under the leadership 
of a painter who fell half by accident into 
that position, a man a decade younger than 
Daumier who died the year before Dau- 
miers tardy exhibition, and who had left 
France some years before that— Gustave 
Courbet. 


Courbet: His Theories versus 
His Practice 

The theories of realism as advanced by 
Courbet (1819-1877) were not very com- 
plicated. Neither were they always very 
clear, since Courbet was not much of an 
analytical thinker. When it was necessary 
for him to formulate a written statement, 
he did so with the help of friends who were 
better at words than he was. Perhaps this 
explains why what Courbet said about 
painting and what he did in painting never 
quite agree. With the best intentions in the 
world his friends were likely to clarify his 
half-formed theories in directions expedient 
to purposes immediately at hand, with less 
regard for Courbet’s painting than for their 
own convictions. 

‘‘Show me an angel and I will paint one” 
is the bluntest of Courbet’s pronounce- 
ments. He held that “painting is an essen- 
tially concrete art, and can consist only of 
the representation of things both real and 
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existing”-a limitation that would have 
ruled out all classical painting except por- 
traits, all romantic invention, and most of 
the work of the old masters most admired 
by Courbet himself. 

Nor is Courbet’s own painting so objec- 
tive as such pronouncements imply it 
should be. Although he stated that he 
wanted to “translate the customs, the ideas, 
and the look” of his own time into pictures, 
he added that he wanted to do so “accord- 
ing to his own understanding of them. This 
means that while he referred directly to the 
world around him for his material, instead 
of to an imagined antiquity or a romantic 
Orient, he interpreted what he saw rather 
than merely transcribing it. And if he did 
not paint angels, if he painted only what he 
could see, what Courbet chose to see was 
unusually dramatic rather than prosaic. 
Even when a subject was nominally pro- 
saic, he observed it more romantically than 
would be expected from a painter tagged 
"realist and dedicated to the annihilation 
of the romantic ideal. His realism was con- 
scious, but his romanticism was inborn. 

It must be remembered, too, that we see 
Courbet’s innovations in reverse perspec- 
tive. We look at them from this side, across 
an intervening century during which real- 
ism went far beyond Courbet in the direc- 
tion he set. From this distance he seems as 
romantic as he does realistic, but in the 
Salons of his own time his realism was ex- 
treme. 

But all these considerations are historical. 
Historically it is important that Courbet 
was called a realist, an anti-idealist. But 
beyond that, beyond realism or idealism or 
any other ism, Courbet is a painter, in the 
purest sense of the word painter. His paint 
simply as paint, as a rich oily substance ap- 
plied to canvas, is magnificent. 

His Young Bather [ 117 ] is typical of 
many Courbets that are likely today to 
strike us first with the mincing artificiality 
of the pose. The fact that in combination 
with this artificiality the model is painted 
with a high degree of realism may even 
make the picture a bit ludicrous; standards 
in feminine beauty have changed, and we 
see only an overweight young woman af- 
fecting an unconvincing daintiness. The es- 



117 . Courbet: Young Bather, 1866. 51I4 x 38I4". Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, H. O. Havemeyer Collection. 

118 . Courbet: Woman with a Barrot, 1866. 51 x 77". Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, H. O. Havemeyer Collection. 
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119. Courbet: Two Girls on the Banks of the Seine, 1856. 66)2 x Si/s". Petit Palais, Paris. 


sential realism of the picture is further com- 
promised by the landscape background that 
has been trumped up behind the figure. 
The branch the model holds in her left hand 
is retouched with a few leaves, but it is still 
a studio prop not very convincingly related 
to the tree it is supposed to grow from. Such 
inconsistencies conceal the revolutionary 
character of the Young Bather, although 
nothing can conceal the magnificence of its 
painting. 

In the Woman with a Parrot [118], 
painted late in Courbet s career at a time 
when he was having a period of fashionable 
success and his disciples were accusing him 
of compromising with conventional stand- 
ards of prettiness, his innate romanticism is 
given full play. As an avowed realist Cour- 
bet may have painted the model very much 
as she looked, posed in the studio. Never- 
theless, the pose is theatrical and the whole 


affair several steps removed from what one 
would expect to encounter in the course of 
daily events, even if it is less so than an 
angel with wings. The picture is full of ar- 
tificialities that contradict its realism, but 
all contradictions are meaningless in the 
face of the sumptuousness of the paint, ap- 
plied with such richness and vigor as to 
make the flesh and the gleaming torrent of 
chestnut hair almost tangible. 

Ultimately it is in this tangibility of the 
image that Courbet’s realism lies. In Two 
Girls on the Banks of the Seine [119], one 
of the most luscious paintings of the cen- 
tury, the weight of languid flesh is all but 
palpable against the cool moisture of grass 
and leaves; the heavy cloth and airy lace 
have their own existence. In the portrait of 
A Spanish Woman [120] the hand con- 
cealed in the heavy hair exists as certainly 
as the visible portions of the figure, because 


the tangibility of the whole carries with it 
the feel of the palm pressed into the dark 
locks. This is Courbet’s realism. But the 
mood of both pictures is romantically evoc- 
ative. The dark shadows, the rich lights, 
the color that swells and recedes from black 
to brilliance, are moody and dramatic. It 
is a mood Courbet repeats again and again 
with complete independence of his subject. 
Lady in a Riding Habit (V Amazon) [121] 
is a portrait of Louise Colet, a poetess of 
sorts with a spectacularly original and irri- 
tating personality. Courbet is not realist 
enough to present her features with objec- 
tive accuracy or to explore her character; 
she serves him only as a figure emerging 
romantically from lushly romantic shadows. 
In his landscapes [122] Courbet goes to 
nature instead of fabricating a vision, but 
if he begins with real rocks, real streams, 
real trees, and real deer with their russet 
pelts, he ends by investing nature with an 
almost supernatural richness, where grot- 
toes of foliage sink into greenish-black 
shadows and come forward into vitreous 
lights, where slabs of rock disappear from 
the warm sun into cool, heavy water, a 
nature as sensuous as flesh. 

And always there is the paint, its own fat 
oiliness a part of the expressiveness of the 
painted objects. Courbet frequently applied 
paint with his palette knife, the thin flex- 
ible blade that is ordinarily used to mix 
colors on the palette. He would strike in the 
side of a rock with the flat of the knife, or 
with its tip he would flick in a sparkle of 
light. He painted whole pictures in this 
way, a technique familiar enough today, 
but with him an innovation. 

Courbet was a natural painter. His only 
instruction was brief and under poor mas- 
ters. He was the son of a farmer— a wealthy 
one— near the provincial city of Omans, not 
a locality offering much opportunity for the 
discovery and development of a painter’s 
talent. When he went to Paris, Courbet 
found his teachers on the walls of the 
Louvre, especially in the paintings of such 
seventeenth-century masters as Zurbaran, 
with their heavy shadows and full, rounded 
forms. 

In effect self-trained, Courbet neverthe- 
less had a picture accepted in the Salon of 



120. Courbet: A Spanish Woman, 1855 . 32 x 25 ^". Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, John G. Johnson Collection. 


1844, one that he had painted two years 
earlier when he was only twenty-three. The 
picture, a self-portrait with a black dog, 
was not much noticed. He exhibited six 
canvases in 1848, an exceptional year, a 
year of revolution, when, without a jury, 
the Salon was thrown open to all comers. 

The following year this excessive democ- 
racy was corrected; but in one of the efforts 
to liberalize the Salon that occurred spo- 
radically during the century, the new gov- 
ernment ruled that the jury be composed of 
painters chosen by election rather than ap- 
pointed from the academic clique. This 
liberal jury awarded Courbet a medal for a 
painting called Aper Dinner at Ornans, a 
picture of ordinary people sitting around a 
table in a simple interior. Courbet also had 
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121. Courbet; Lady in a Riding Habit, c. 1856. 45M x 35/8". 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, H. O. Havemeyer 
Collection. 


another self-portrait in this Salon, a roman- 
tically conceived painting in heavy chia- 
roscuro, called The Man with the Leather 
Belt [12^]. Courbet was a handsome fellow, 
and until he became grossly fat he never 
tired of painting himself, always in the most 
admiring way. This self-adulation would be 
more bothersome if it were less naive. 

His early success did not last long in 
official circles. The Salon juries subsequent 
to the unusually liberal one of 1849 bitterly 
resented the fluke that had given a medal 
to this offensive intruder, and from that 
time on Courbet was mercilessly attacked 
by the Salon and reviled by conventional 
critics. One wonders what they might have 
said about Daumier (who was ten times the 
realist Courbet was), if he had offered the 


irritations to the aestheticians and the com- 
petition to the established painters that 
Courbet did. For Courbet became a real 
threat. While Daumier was painting in ob- 
scurity, Courbet was seeking recognition 
through a declaration of war just as the ro- 
mantics had done before him, choosing the 
usual battlefield, the Salon, for his conquest. 
He was a threat to the intellectual lethargy 
of the average critic, who had no intention 
of examining new ideas when the old ones 
were so easy to repeat year after year, and 
he was a potential competitor to the con- 
ventional painters who had staked out a 
market in the gigantic salesroom that the 
Salon had become. 


Courbet: His “Socialism” 

When Courbet won his medal he had no 
theories about realism. He was painting 
only what it appealed to him to paint. Both 
After Dinner at Ornans and The Man with 
the Leather Belt deny Courbet's later con- 
tention that the artist “"does not have the 
right to enlarge upon” nature, that he 
‘‘trifles with it at the risk of denaturing the 
beautiful which exists in the most diverse 
forms of reality.” He claimed that “Beauty 
as given by nature is superior to all the 
conventions of the artist.” But of course it 
isn't, and in these early paintings as well 
as in most of his later ones the conventions 
of the artist serve Courbet well, not so 
much in the direction of his “visible and 
tangible world” as in the expression of 
some poetic mystery existing beneath it. 
Even Two Girls on the Banks of the Seine, 
which takes art out of the studio and puts 
it on a familiar river bank— reflecting the 
kind of life enjoyed by the new middle 
class with its gardens, its walks in the coun- 
try, and its Sunday excursions— ends not as 
a representation of two young bourgeois 
women on the banks of the Seine but as a 
sensuous evocation. 

However, in certain pictures Courbet's 
departure from conventional subject matter 
and his relatively realistic treatment of it— 
relative in comparison with the derivative 
idealism making up the work of the rank 
and file of his contemporaries— offered some 
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122. Courbet; The Grotto, c. i860. 25^4 x siJs". Baltimore Museum of Art, Cone Collection. 


123. Courbet: The Man with the Leather Belt, c. 1844. 39/2 x 32^". Louvre, Paris. 


basis for the attacks that were made upon 
him. His trouble with the Salon began the 
year following his medal. Under Salon 
regulations any painter who had won a 
medal could exhibit thereafter without sub- 
mitting his work to the jury. The jury of 
1850, back to normal abuses, suffered from 
its immediate predecessor s liberality. Cour- 
bet took advantage of his position as a pre- 
vious medal winner to exhibit nine pictures, 
including a large demonstration piece called 
A Burial at Ornans [124], showing a group 
of peasants and bourgeoisie around an open 
grave in the harsh countryside near his na- 
tive city. 

A Burial at Orruxns is an impressive pic- 
ture, huge, sober, richly and conscientiously 
painted, a prodigious technical demonstra- 
tion without fireworks. It is irreproachable 
as a demonstration of the academic virtues 
of soimd draughtsmanship, and it is more 
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124. Courbet: A Burial at Ornans, 1849. x ^261". Louvre, Paris. 


than adequate as a composition. But the 
attacks on it were virulent. Without much 
question the objections were quite arbi- 
trary, being inspired more by Courbet's per- 
sonal presumptuousness than by the in- 
herent nature of the painting. Courbet had 
observed the simple people around the 
grave most sympathetically, but for the pic- 
ture to have been labeled ‘‘socialistic” for 
this reason seems fantastic. Nevertheless 
this happened, and Stonebreakers in the 
same Salon, showing a laborer and a ragged 
boy at this work, was given the same tag. 
Both subjects were unusual, and in both 
pictures common people were represented 
without the sentimentality or condescension 
that would have made them acceptable to 
Salon taste. Compared with the prettified 
subjects alongside them on the walls of the 
exhibition, Courbet’s peasants seemed like 
brutes, and the painter’s normally sympa- 
thetic attitude toward them was found to 
be socially and politically offensive. 

Courbet enjoyed the furore, especially 
since he soon found admirers outside the 
Salon. Because the aestheticians attacked 
his paintings as socialism, the socialists 
countered by defending them as art. This 
confusion of values was unfortunate for 
Courbet. Under the influence of the so- 


cialist philosopher Pierre Joseph Proudhon, 
with whom he formed a friendship, Cour- 
be began to take himself seriously as a po- 
litical thinker. Labeled a socialist, he said 
that he was “not only socialist, but further- 
more democratic and republican, in a word 
a partisan of all revolution and above all a 
realist, a sincere friend of the true truth.” 
Such a statement sounds good at first, but it 
begins to fall apart when examined, fimile 
Zola, the realistic novelist and one of the 
great liberal spirits of the century, recog- 
nized Courbet’s inadequacy as a social 
philosopher and said, “Oh, poor dear Mas- 
ter, Proudhon’s book has left you with a 
case of democratic indigestion.” Proudhon’s 
book was the formulation of a theory of the 
social function of art that he set down in 
1865, his Du principe de Tart et de sa desti- 
nation sociale. Courbet boasted that A 
Burial at Ornans was the burial of roman- 
ticism, echoing Gros’s remark that Mas- 
sacres of Scio was the massacre of painting. 
He made an effort to bind his art to political 
theory, but the truth is that he was too 
much of a painter and not enough of a 
theorist to conceive a painting in anything 
but the shallowest of theoretical terms. In 
celebration of the appearance of his friend’s 
book, Courbet painted a portrait of Proud- 
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125. CouBBET: Proudhon and His Daughters, 1865. 66 x 78". Petit Palais, Paris. 


hon with his two little daughters [125]. 
The socialist philosopher sits in a very 
pose-y pose, with books and manuscript 
near by, painted with acutely naturalistic 
precision. Courbet’s "democratic indiges- 
tion” is paralleled in the images of this pic- 
ture, where he forces his realistic theory 
into a literal application and produces the 
most artificial painting of his career. 

Courbet enjoyed being in the public eye, 
where he remained dramatically as he con- 
tinued to exhibit scot-free of the jury in 
successive Salons. At the 1853 Salon, Na- 
poleon III did him the service of threaten- 
ing to slash one of his paintings with a 
whip. Fortunately Courbet was wealthy 
enough not to have to depend upon selling 
his pictures to the Salon public, and when 
he did sell he sold for good prices to col- 
lectors with special tastes. His chief patron 
was Alfred Bruyas of Montpellier, but the 
Comte de Momy, a powerful dignitary of 
the Second Empire, was also his patron in 
secret. Courbet used to visit Bruyas in 


Montpellier, and has recorded one visit in 
a picture of staggering arrogance, The En- 
counter, which came to be called Bonjour 
Monsieur Courbet [126], showing the 
painter setting out for a day’s work, posed 
to display his handsome bearded profile 
at its best, while Bruyas and a manservant 
address him with the subservient humility 
appropriate to vassals before their lord. 
Bruyas was not the kind of man shown here 
—but Courbet was. 


Courbet: “The Painters Studio” 

At this time the Paris cafes were becoming 
more and more the meeting places for dis- 
cussion and exchange of ideas between ar- 
tists, as the younger ones began more and 
more to abandon the studios of official 
painters to seek out the men who were in 
revolt against the academic system. Cour- 
bet’s special cafes were the Brasserie des 
Martyrs and the Andler Keller, where he 


126. Coubbet: The Encounter, 1854. 50^ x 58/2". Musee Fahre, Montpellier. 


was surrounded by admiring students. In 
spite of his egotism Courbet was interested 
in helping young painters. He visited their 
studios, was patient with their requests for 
aid, and seems generally to have given 
them the stimulus that they could not find 
in the hidebound instruction of the official 
schools. 

Finally in 1861 there was a minor revolt 
within the sacred walls, and a group of stu- 
dents from the Academy petitioned Cour- 
bet to teach them. In a public letter, written 
with the help of his literary friend Castag- 
nary, Courbet told them that he could not 
consent to enter into a student-teacher 
relationship because each man's art was 
necessarily his own if it was to be of any 
significance. But he took advantage of the 
opportunity to make a statement of faith, 
and he did consent to the setting up of a 
studio to give informal criticism to the stu- 
dents, who would be working largely on 
their own. The studio was not a great suc- 
cess, but it produced one noteworthy sketch 


showing the class at work with a bull on 
the model stand instead of the usual nude. 
(The bull actually had been brought into 
the studio.) This was in line with the idea 
that realism should abandon all artificiali- 
ties and deal with the coarse reality of 
simple things, but there is also something 
artificial about a bull on a model stand. 

Courbet's pre-eminence as a rebel and 
martyr had been established a few years be- 
fore this student petition. As the informally 
proclaimed leader of the realists, he had 
set about the production of a painting that 
would be his manifesto, standing in a cor- 
responding position to The Horatii and The 
Sabines for classicism, and to Raft of the 
Medusa and Massacres of Scio for romanti- 
cism. The full title of the tremendous pic- 
ture was The Painters Studio, a Real Alle- 
gory, Summarizing a Seven-year Phase of 
My Artistic Life [127]. The title, and the 
conception of the picture, were presump- 
tuous; Courbet never questioned for a mo- 
ment that the general public would be as 
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interested in the man Courbet as in the 
theory of realism, and this ego cen tricity is 
carried out literally in the composition. The 
artist is seated dramatically in the middle 
of his picture at work on a landscape. On 
one side of the studio are grouped the pro- 
letarian types who had served him as sub- 
jects, while on the other are various friends 
and well-wishers. In detail, the allegory 
runs something like this: 

At left: a poacher and his dog (the 
Hunt, a frequent subject of Courbet’s) 
seem to look with some suspicion at a som- 
brero, a guitar, and a dagger (Romantic 
Poetry— also, elements in certain very early 
paintings by Courbet) . A death’s head lies 
upon a copy of the periodical Le Journal 
des Debats (the Press, and perhaps a com- 
ment on censorship, or the sterility of criti- 
cal journalism) . A lay figure, or artist’s man- 
ikin, hangs attached to a stake (either a 
symbol of academic art, or a reference to 
paintings of the Crucifixion, or both). A 
vine-grower (Labor) is surrounded by fig- 
ures representing types who, in Courbet’s 
half -jelled social philosophy, prey upon 
the people, namely, a Jewish secondhand 
dealer (Commerce), a buffoon (the Thea- 
ter) , a priest, and a prostitute. 

So much for the left. At right: in the 
foreground, a man and woman who repre- 
sent knowledgeable art lovers; a couple em- 
bracing near the window (Love? Possibly 
the free love of socialist liberation); the 
poet and friendly critic Baudelaire, reading 
a book and representing the Art of Poetry. * 
The critic Champfleury represents Prose; 
Proudhon himself, who probably suggested 
this allegorical mish-mash, represents Social 
Philosophy; one Promayet, Music, and one 
Max Buchon, Realistic Poetry. Finally, the 
enlightened collector and friend Bruyas 
symbolizes the Maecenas upon whose pa- 
tronage the arts have always depended. 

As for the nude model standing behind 
the painter, she may represent Courbet’s 
realistic muse, but she also fulfills the un- 
written law that every demonstration piece 

* Baudelaire’s friendly connection with 
Courbet did not last long. Later he referred to 
‘‘the mob of vulgar artists and literary men 
whose shortsighted intelligence takes shelter 
behind the vague and obscure word Realism.” 


of this kind intended for Salon exhibition 
must include a nude, to show the painter’s 
mastery, and some still life, here the mag- 
nificently painted yards of cloth she holds 
and the objects upon it where it tumbles 
onto the floor. As for the admiring small 
boy and the cat, their allegorical function 
is tenuous if it exists at all. 

The absurdities of this rigmarole are so 
extreme that it would be unfair to enumer- 
ate them if Courbet’s painting, as usual, 
did not make up for everything else. As a 
manifesto of realism the picture is as curi- 
ous as it is as an allegory. Separate passages 
are only as realistic as Courbet usually was, 
which means that they are romantically pre- 
sented. And when we add to this the un- 
realism of the arrangement. The Fainter s 
Studio becomes a manifesto indeed— but 
not the one Courbet had in mind, proclaim- 
ing as it does the victory of his persistently 
romantic vision over his professed goal. 

Courbet: The Pavilion of Realism 

Courbet planned to exhibit The Painters 
Studio along with a second showing of his 
first sensation, A Burial at Ornans, at the 
Exposition Universelle of 1855, one of the 
series of world’s fairs staged in France at 
intervals during the century. For this Ex- 
position the conditions of the Salon were 
modified. It was made international for the 
first time, with an international jury. The 
French entries were to summarize the pre- 
eminence of France in the arts, and in these 
special circumstances the hors concours rul- 
ing permitting medalists to exhibit without 
submitting to the jury was abrogated. Sev- 
eral of Courbet’s entries were accepted, but 
The Painters Studio and A Burial at Ornans 
were rejected by a jury that must have felt 
great elation in returning the Burial this 
time, in retaliation for Courbet’s having in- 
flicted it on an impotent jury in 1850. 

The rejection of The Painter s Studio was 
especially disconcerting to Courbet, since 
Ingres, who had not entered a picture in 
the Salon for twenty years, had been in- 
duced to carry the banner for classicism 
with forty canvases, a retrospective of his 
career, while ‘modem” art was represented 
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127 . Courbet: The Painters Studio, 1855. 141 x 2^34". Louvre, Paris. 


by Delacroix with about the same number. 
Romanticism, a quarter of a century after 
its youthful excesses, was becoming ac- 
ceptable to the general public, although 
again Delacroix's mysterious political aflBli- 
ations may have carried some weight. 

To compete with these impressive dis- 
plays of idealism, Courbet decided to ex- 
hibit his rejected paintings, with others, in 
a special building constructed at his own 
expense, which he called the Pavilion of 
Realism. David had made a small fortune 
through private exhibition of The Sabines, 
and so had Gericault with the Rap of the 
Medusa, but Courbet's Pavilion of Realism 
was a fiasco. It attracted so few visitors that 
he did not even recover its costs, a hard 
blow in itself but not nearly so hard as the 
humiliating implication of public indiflPer- 
ence. The Pavilion of Realism was deserted 
during most of the Exposition, but its un- 
happy entrepreneur might have taken some 
comfort if he could have read an entry in 
the journal of one distinguished visitor. ‘1 


went to see Courbet's exhibition," Dela- 
croix wrote. “There alone for nearly an 
hour. I discovered a masterpiece in his re- 
jected picture. I couldn't tear myself away 
from it. They have refused, there, one of 
the most extraordinary works of our time." 

And of course Delacroix was right. The 
Painters Studio is an extraordinary picture 
and a fine one. Its pretentious allegorical 
nonsense is not important. When all is said 
and done, Courbet remains here, as in all 
his work, a pure painter in spite of his 
theorizing and his politicking. The art of 
David is richer after we know it as a demon- 
stration of a theory of art and a statement 
of social dedication. The more we know 
about Delacroix's aesthetics and his tech- 
nical processes the more we find in his pic- 
tures. But with Courbet it is the reverse. 
His professed realism and his professed so- 
cialism are worse than no help at all in en- 
joying his art; they would actually stand in 
the way if we had to consider them, but 
fortunately we do not. 
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128. Poussin: The Funeral of Phocion, 1648. 46^ x 70M". Louvre, Paris. 


Courbet was a painter-bom, with neither 
Delacroix’s intellect nor David’s shrewd- 
ness. But beyond either of these men he 
had a capacity for responding to the every- 
day world, a talent of such strength that 
when his bmsh was in his hand his theories 
about art and society dropped away and 
left him purely and simply in the only ca- 
pacity in which he was without question 
great and sure of his ground: great and sure 
of his ground as a man with a full-blooded 
love of sensuous experience and a painter 
who translated his world into corresponding 
images. 

Courbet’s world was a place where the 
literal reality of things— peasants at a fu- 
neral, deer in the green depths of a woods, 
a snow field, the sea, baskets of flowers, 
two girls lying on the grassy banks of a 
river— is identical with his unanalytical re- 
sponse to them. This response is not a com- 
plicated one but it is always present. He 
responds to the human warmth of simple 


people, to the cool secrecy of the woods 
and the rich waxy pelts of the deer, to the 
breadth of the sea or a river and the heavy 
sheen of its water or the tumbling foam of 
waves, to the opulence of healthy flesh 
and the heaviness of a coil of hair, to cloths 
and laces. In front of his paintings we need 
no theory, aesthetic or political, to derive 
the fullest satisfactions they have to offer. 
We are reminded of the wisest thing Cour- 
bet ever said: ‘There can be no schools; 
there are only painters.” 

Courbet’s career, and his life, ended in a 
footnote beginning with the promise of 
glory and ending in exile. His Salon medal 
had coincided almost exactly with the elec- 
tion of Louis Napoleon as first president of 
the Second Republic, and the twenty years 
of his reign (as Napoleon III after 1852) 
were the great years of Courbet’s life as a 
painter. In March, 1871, after the humili- 
ating defeat of the Franco-Prussian War, 
the population of Paris rose against the 
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government, and for a while it appeared 
that in the ensuing Commune Courbet was 
to be what David had been just after the 
Revolution. Suddenly his overpublicized 
socialism was not a liability but a recom- 
mendation, and he was elected to the body 
of representatives of the people, made 
president of an assembly of artists, and put 
at the head of a commission to safeguard 
the Louvre and other national art treasures. 
As David had done almost a hundred years 
before, Courbet now abolished the school 
of the Academy, as well as the Academy in 
Rome, and did away with Salon medals. 

But these ^‘reforms” lasted no time at all. 
The Commune ended in May, and reprisals 
began. Courbet was sentenced to prison, 
and after several months there he was re- 
moved to a nursing home. He was an aging 
man now, ill and, for the first time, de- 
feated. During the rioting of the Commune 
a national monument, the Colonne Ven- 
dome, had been wrecked. It was— and is— a 
giant column designed after the model of 
ancient Roman commemorative columns, a 
neo-classical tribute to Napoleon. Courbet, 
the anticlassicist, had once said that it 
should be tom down. Whether or not he 
had anything to do with its destmction is 
not certain, but he was ordered to pay the 
costs of its repair and re-erection. Even for 
Courbet, who was still a wealthy man, this 
was impossible. He managed to escape to 
Switzerland, where he died six years later. 

The State of Landscape 

While the partisans of Ingres, Delacroix, 
and Courbet were carrying on their three- 
cornered debate in the studios in Paris, 
something new was happening in the coun- 
tryside near the capital. Easels were begin- 
ning to sprout among the woods, in the 
fields, and along the banks of rivers. For 
the first time, French painters were taking 
natural landscape seriously. 

Landscape painting as the more-or-less 
accurate reflection of a specific scene from 
nature hardly existed (in France) before 
the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There were souvenir paintings of 
famous views, and occasional exceptions, 
such as David’s view of the Luxembourg 


Gardens painted from the window of the 
room where he was imprisoned, but there 
was not a landscape tradition as landscape 
is generally thought of today, having to do 
with trees, streams, hills, clouds, and other 
components of nature in their natural com- 
binations. A literary gentleman-collector 
named Deperthes, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, summed up the attitude toward land- 
scape pretty well when he defined it as 
"‘the art of composing sites after choosing 
the most beautiful and the most noble 
elements offered by nature.” Deperthes 
warned that "Tf the study of nature is 
indispensable, it should be considered 
nothing more than a secondary means in a 
type of painting which, if it is to be properly 
accomplished, demands above all the in- 
ventive skill and the purity of taste which 
alone can give order to the inspirations of 
genius.” 

The countryside in its uncorrected state 
was not very highly thought of. It was 
accidental, unorganized, and impure. Gar- 
dens were formal; the obvious thing to do 
with a tree was to line it up with other 
trees and trim the whole row into a common 
shape. In his studio the painter worked in 
much the same way, without the uniformity 
but with just as much artificiality in the 
creation of ideal shapes from natural ones. 
Landscape was sjmthesized from harmo- 
nized trees, perfected hills, well-disciplined 
streams, and generic clouds. The landscape 
painter s job was to organize these elements 
into compositions of purity, nobility, se- 
renity, and perfect proportion. This is 
classicism, of course. Classical landscape 
was idealized; it was structural; it was 
heroic— a fitting counterpart to the figures 
of gods and heroes created in much the 
same way. 

Such landscape may fall easily into the 
familiar traps of the classical style: mo- 
notony, sterility, and decorative formula. 
But it need not do so. The finest classical 
landscape ever painted is probably The 
Funeral of Phocion [128] by the Academy’s 
seventeenth-century god Nicolas Poussin 
(1594-1665). (If it is not the finest, then 
some other one of Poussins is.) It is an 
extremely complicated picture, but from its 
complication all confusion, agitation, and 
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uncertainty have been removed. Each ot its 
elements-and there must be hundreds of 
them— is conceived less as a tree, or a 
branch, or a wall, or a figure, or a building 
or a piece of cloth or a cart, than as an 
abstract form that must be adjusted to take 
its place in balance with all the other forms 
in the composition. 

The satisfactions to be found in The 
Funeral of Fhocion have nothing to do with 
the pleasures to be found in nature. Neither 
may much interest be looked for in its 
nominal subject, Phocion was an Athenian 
general who was unjustly convicted and 
executed for treason, and the picture shows 
his sheeted body being carried beyond the 
city walls to unsanctified ground. But the 
painter is not interested in telling the story 
or making a parable. The subject is of inci- 
dental, less than incidental, importance. 
The picture’s title may be The Funeral of 
Phocion but its real subject is Order. The 
satisfaction to be derived from it comes 
from the contemplation of this order in its 
perfection, its serenity, its abstract clarity 
from which all confusion, accident, and im- 
purity has been distilled. 

But we have already seen that for the 
romantic soul perfect order was not enough. 
Or, rather, it was the wrong thing. The 
romantic responded to nature in its un- 
trammeled aspects, seeing trees, streams, 
flowers, birds, clouds, the wind, the rain, 
and the simple people living close to these 
things, as manifestations of the vague, uni- 
versal mystery toward which the romantic 
spirit yearns for emotional fulfillment. 
When this yearning was most intense it 
demanded turbulent aspects of nature to 
satisfy it, even menacing ones. ‘‘Arise, ye 
desired storms!” was a familiar romantic 
cry. Nothing could be too big or too dis- 
orderly-crags in disarray, wild valleys, 
tempests, cataclysms— or too exotic. 

This emotionalized landscape, too, was 
conjured up in the studio, and it too had a 
tradition as old as that of classical land- 
scape. As a single example, The Cemetery 
[129] by Jacob van Ruisdael (1628—1682) 
is filled with storm clouds, a rainbow, shat- 
tered trees, unruly water, a ruined abbey, 
with mysterious dark recesses and sudden 
spectral lights. And it is, of course, as care- 


fully and as artificially a concocted land- 
scape as is The Funeral of Phocion. 

The new landscapists who fled the 
studios for the countryside were thoroughly 
sympathetic to the classical idea that land- 
scape painting involved problems of com- 
position, a balanced disposition of the forms 
within the picture space. They were even 
more sympathetic to the idea that nature 
was full of emotional connotations which it 
was the painters privilege to reveal. But 
they subjugated both these ideas to a third: 
they believed that any fragment of nature 
as it existed, even the most familiar and 
commonplace bit of field, river bank, or 
forest, was a legitimate subject for a work 
of art that could be intellectually satisfying 
without classical artificialities, and emo- 
tionally expressive without recourse to the 
usual romantic stimulants. 

There was some precedent for this way 
of feeling also, in England. English painters 
were already at work from something like 
the same point of view, and in seventeenth- 
century Holland there had been similar 
development along with romantic ex- 
amples, such as the one we have just seen.^ 
The Frenchmen drew freely from both 
sources without imitating either. The im- 
portant point historically is that these were 
Frenchmen introducing a concept of nature 
altogether radical to the tradition of French 
landscape, a concept that was to become 
the dominant one during the next seventy 
years when French painters were setting 
new directions for the art of all the Western 
world. 

* The English painters receive their due later 
on in this book. One of them, Constable, with 
The Hay Wain [313] of the 1824 Salon, has 
already been mentioned in connection with 
Delacroix. As for the Hollanders, it is conven- 
tional to point out that the bourgeois origin of 
their seventeenth-century school of realistic 
landscape corresponds to the bourgeois origin 
of the French painting about to be discussed 
here. This is true, with the difference that the 
Dutch landscapes were part of a movement in 
painting stimulated by the Dutch love of things 
the good burghers proudly treasured— their 
houses full of possessions, their countryside, 
and themselves. This was less true in nine- 
teenth-century France. As a broad statement 
of the difference: the Dutch landscapes are 
records of fact, while the French ones are 
records of respK)nses to fact. 
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129. Ruisdael: The Cemetery, c. 1660. 56 x 74/4". Detroit Institute of Arts. 


Barbizon: Rousseau, Dupre, Diaz 

One of the centers for the painters who 
began to flee Paris to discover nature was 
Barbizon, a picturesque village on the edge 
of the Forest of Fontainebleau not far from 
Paris. The Forest of Fontainebleau is one of 
those neat, gracious woods never for a 
moment to be confused with a wilderness 
and seldom suggesting anything more sav- 
age than the upper reaches of Central Park. 
But it afforded vistas where the hand of 
rational man was as inconspicuous as it is 
allowed to be anywhere in France. And 
near the forest there were fields, peasants, 
and peasant cottages, which interested 
some of the painters, as well as chickens, 
ducks, and cattle, which held an unreason- 
able fascination for others of them. The 
Barbizon painters were not formally organ- 
ized into a 'movement,” but the name of 
the village has attached itself to a dozen 
or so landscapists and painters of peasants 
or animals, of whom several spent a great 


deal of time there. Others made occasional 
visits and still others worked elsewhere but 
in the same spirit. 

The spirit is best classified as romantic- 
realistic, As realists the Barbizon painters 
made direct reference to nature and even 
worked directly in its presence with re- 
spectful attention to the actual disposition 
of its forms. It is difficult to make this sound 
like much of an innovation, today when 
everyone’s idea of a landscape painter is an 
artist at an easel set out in the open air, but 
an innovation it was. Even Courbet ordi- 
narily fabricated his landscapes indoors 
(as he shows himself doing in The Painters 
Studio), although he made sketches for 
them out of doors (as he shows himself 
setting out to do in Bonjour Monsieur 
Courbet). His advice to young painters 
was to work from nature “even if from a 
dunghill.” The Barbizon painters had been 
working from nature for years, being some- 
what older than Courbet. And being much 
more temperate they were not interested in 
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dunghills. As romantic-realists they were 
interested not only in the look of nature 
but in discovering its '‘moods/’ the "spirit” 
of trees and fields and skies, "the oak 
wrestling with the rock,” one of them said. 
But the mood was always discovered 
within the subject; the subject was never 
violated to serve the mood. Even when the 
final picture was to be painted in the studio, 
as it usually was, the painter subjected him- 
self to the discipline of preliminary study 
out of doors, working closely within the 
bounds of the subject’s physical identity. 

These Barbizon painters were hard at 
work between 1830 and 1840. At first the 
going was difficult, upstream against the 
opposition of the Academy. For a while 
they were castigated as vulgar, but eventu- 
ally most of them were accepted in the 
Salons and even won medals. On the whole 
they were quiet, imobtrusive men, and 
since landscape was a secondary art their 
deviations from the academic norm were 
less offensive than they would have been 
in the usual demonstration paintings. By 
the 1850’s these artists were beginning to 


have successes they continued to enjoy dur- 
ing the rest of their lifetimes while the 
Academy found its whipping boy in Cour- 
bet. By the end of the century, after their 
deaths, their vogue was tremendous, and 
they became stars of the international sales- 
rooms, being collected with particular 
avidity in America. Their success— and 
while they were ahve— was speeded by the 
aesthetic perception and the business 
perspicacity of a remarkable dealer named 
Georges Durand-Ruel (1864-1931), 

In retrospect we see that it was the mis- 
fortune of the Barbizon painters to have 
laid so excellent a foundation for so excep- 
tional a generation of painters— the impres- 
sionists who followed them— that their own 
work has suffered by comparison. By the 
1920 s their paintings were being pushed 
to less conspicuous places on museum walls, 
and today they have become more than 
anything else a storage problem. A few ex- 
amples are given exhibition space as his- 
torical fillers; certain atypical paintings, on 
the contrary, are much sought after, for 
reasons that will become apparent shortly. 
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131. Dupre: The Hay Wagon, date unknown. 14 % x iS/s". Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, Wolfe Bequest. 

132. Diaz: Forest Path, date unknown. 28 x 23^". Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, John G. Johnson Collection. 



In the meanwhile, three typical Barbizon 
painters will do very well to represent the 
school: Theodore Rousseau (1812-1867), 
Jules Dupre (1811-1889), and Narcisse 
Virgile Diaz de la Pena (1807-1876). A 
fourth, Constant Troyon (1810-1865) 
made such a success in the Salon that he is 
taken up in the next chapter which dis- 
cusses the state of that institution at mid- 
century. 

Of the three, Rousseau is the most re- 
warding after continued acquaintance. He 
combines a sense of the monumentality of 
landscape with a passion for its individual 
forms amounting to nature worship. He is 
so impressed with nature as a force that 
every irregularity in the growth of a tree, 
every blade of green that springs from the 
earth, every cloud that scuds busily across 
the sky, has for him its own vigorous life 
as part of a purposeful scheme full of 
growth and activity. He sees no need to 
inject romantic folderol into nature because 
to conceal or change any part of the natural 
miracle would be only to weaken it. He sees 
no need to put it into classical order be- 
cause he feels a more powerful order be- 
hind the growth of things, the turn of the 
seasons, the rising or setting of the sun 
[130]. He painted images of this cycle of 
omnipotent force as men have always 
painted images of their gods, but he did 
not have to fabricate an image because it 
was everywhere for him to see. Mystery, 
revery, and philosophical explanation are 
only incidental to his perception of the 
miracle around him. The miracle was tan- 
gible, self-explanatory. He accepted it at 
face value and gloried in it. He was a great 
bearded fellow— untrimmed beards were 
cultivated by the Barbizon painters along 
with other aspects of nature in its pure 
state— and the suave academicians enjoyed 
regarding him as an oaf. But during the 
1850’s he attained the general popularity 
of the school, and Salon success as well. He 
was not a commuting landscapist; he spent 
most of his life at Barbizon, and died there. 

Rousseau s pantheism, for that is what it 
amounted to, was a kind of poetry, but it 
is doubtful whether the public who ad- 
mired his landscapes were aware of this 
quality beneath the literal “picture of 
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133. Daubigny: River and Bridge, date unknown. 10)2 x 17 ^". Philadelphia Museum o£ 
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something’’ painted with a high degree of 
objective accuracy which they spontane- 
ously respected. Poetry of a more obvious 
kind was cultivated by Jules Dupre [131]. 
He was closer to the romantic tradition than 
Rousseau was. (Delacroix spoke kindly of 
him.) He had a great enthusiasm for the 
English landscapists, who were also ro- 
mantics who found poetry in simple aspects 
of the countryside. Dupre’s mood, however, 
is more introspective than the cheerful Eng- 
lish one. Individually his paintings are often 
efiective in their hint of romantic pathos 
within the heart of nature, but he is repeti- 
tious, and after a while one suspects that 
his mood was continued as his trademark 
after it became a good thing on the market. 

Narcisse Diaz is even more convention- 
ally romantic. In fact he falls outside the 
realistic half of the romantic-realist classifi- 
cation suitable to the school as a whole. His 
pictures are frankly concoctions, his most 
typical ones being of small, secluded clear- 
ings in the forest from which the observer 
looks through the broken silhouettes of 
leaves and branches as if from a shadowed 
room or a grotto, at patches of light sky 
or open fields beyond [132]. Occasionally 


these leafy cubicles are inhabited by human 
beings, by ideal figures such as nymphs in 
white robes, or even by mythological char- 
acters. It is a pleasant formula although 
Diaz forced it a little. 


Daubigny 

The traest poet of the group was neither 
Dupre nor Diaz, but Charles-Frangois Dau- 
bigny ( 1817-1878) , who discovered poetry 
within his subjects instead of grafting it 
onto them. It is a simple poetry, as direct 
as it is sensitive; there is never anything 
dramatic or high-flown about it. Daubigny’s 
love of nature is at the opposite pole from 
Rousseau’s fervent adoration of it. He con- 
templates quiet skies, gentle rivers, level, 
eventless fields, in calm light. Rousseau 
clutched with obsessed intensity upon 
every natural detail: the leaf was as im- 
portant as the tree; he was reluctant to 
forego the joy of representing each blade 
of grass in a field. His problem was to cap- 
ture the monumentality of the whole 
through the enumeration of an infinite num- 
ber of parts. 
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Daubigny, instead, begins with the ac- 
ceptance of wholeness. There is a kind of 
wisdom in the breadth of his vision, its 
calmness, its perception of the unity of 
natural objects which rises above their 
complication. His landscape is intimate and 
domesticated. Farm cottages rest in his 
countryside as naturally and as peacefully 
as the shrubs and trees that have grown 
there; so do the small stone bridges of 
France and the boats on the full, quiet 
streams [133]. Alone among the Barbizon 
painters Daubigny worked entirely out of 
doors, even adopting a little canopied row- 
boat as a floating studio in order to paint 
•the banks of the river across a placid 
stretch of water. He loved the cool river 
light impregnating fresh moist air, the 
gentle sobriety of small farms and quiet 
fields in early morning or evening light. 
These observations, made and recorded in 
the open air, place Daubigny historically 
as the most important of the Barbizon 
painters; of them all, he made the most 
valuable contribution to the next genera- 
tion, to an extent that is only beginning to 
be fully recognized. 

As a mine for imitators, the landscape 
tradition of th<i Barbizon painters has 
yielded some of the most inane pictures 
ever turned out by commercial hacks. Their 
work has been deformed into countless 
pretty piotures(iue scenes of the kind used 
on scenic calendars, pasted on waste- 
baskets, and cut up for jigsaw puzzles. The 
r(‘scmblances of tlu^se superficial imitations 
are close enough to the originals to have 
clouded our perception of tlie unobtrusive 
virtues of tlic Barliizon school. 


Millet 

The history of art is full of <lrastic nsevalu- 
ations, especially in our time which is so 
full of shifts ami upheavals and variety in 
points of view. Paint(a\s are esp(^cially vul- 
n(*rable during tht; century after their 
d(‘ath, and the r(3)utation of Jean-Franyois 
Millet (1814-1875) has tobogganed in 
recc'iit years from a point high enough to 
mak<^ his desc<ait v(‘ry swift. A short genera- 
tion ago sepia reproductions of three of his 
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pictures, The Sower [134], The Gleaners 
[135], and The Angelus [136] hung in 
every classroom and Sunday school. They 
are typical of Millet s most ambitious work 
with their peasant figures generalized into 
large, semisculpturesque forms dominating 
the foreground of a deep landscape, thrown 
into grander-than-life eminence against the 
sky, meant to be symbolical of man s union 
with the earth. But Millet's noble poor 
seem a little self-conscious of their symboli- 
cal importance, a little too cleaned up to 
smack convincingly of the soil of which 
they are supposed to be an emanation. That 
this should be so today is striking evidence 
of how taste can reverse itself, since the 
objections to Millet during his lifetime, 
objections that were violent, were on the 
opposite score, "This is the painting of men 
who don't change their linen, who want to 
intrude themselves upon gentlemen; this 
art offends me and disgusts me." The 
speaker was a snob,^ but it is still rather 
sad that Millet should have suffered so 
during his life on one score and should be 
discarded later on for the opposite reason. 

The generations between Millet's death 
and his current fall from favor admired him 
as a painter who had achieved the ultimate 
statement of the nobility of the simple man, 
that idea begun so long ago and adapted to 
such a variety of expressions. The most 
successful example of Millet's variety was 
The Sower ^ which he repeated many times. 
The peasant is recognizable as one of 
Michelangelo's naked titans, descended 
from the Sistine ceiling, put into rough 
clothes, and given a bag of grain— a dis- 
concerting blunder of miscasting. But if 
this initial hurdle is cleared, we see that 
the figure has considerable power, its ges- 
ture is a wide, generous one, harmonious 
with its amplitude and its symbolism. 

The Sower symbolizes the turn of the 
seasons, the cycle of growth, fruition, and 
return to the soil. It may suffer in com- 
parison with Daumier's Soup, but we con- 
descend too easily to Millet. There are 
dozens of virtually unknown Millets, such 
as The Bleaching Tub [137], to rebuke us. 

* The same Count de Nieuwerkerke, Direc- 
tor of Fine Arts, who refused to look at Dela- 
croix's St. Sulpice murals. 




136. Millet: The Angelus, 1857-5^. 21% x 26". Louvre, Paris. 

137. Millet: The Bleaching Tub, c. 1861. 17/4 x 13". Louvre, 
Paris. 
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138. Millet: The Quarriers, date unknown. 29 x 2332 ". Toledo 
Museum of Art, Gift of Arthur J. Secor. 


Here the breadth and solidity of the forms, 
without derivative reference, and the 
drama of the light are uncloyed by senti- 
mental values. The abstract values of paint- 
ing-formal relationships for their own sake 
—are at least as important here as are repre- 
sentational ones, and the representation is 
uncluttered by the pretentious anecdotal 
overlay that mars so much of Millet's work. 
And in an occasional atypical picture, The 
Quarriers [138] for example, Millet is .sud- 
denly released from the efforted and naive 
solemnity he so often imposed upon him- 
self and paints instead with assurance and 
fervor in forms of dramatic strength re- 
mindful of Daumier at his best. 

Millet's failures came when he over- 
reached himself and were inherent in his 
personality. He was the son of a farmer— 


but not, like Courbet, of a prosperous one 
—and was only well enough educated to 
envy the condition of being a gentleman 
without having the means to turn himself 
into one. Nor had he the perception to 
recognize that it was not important for him 
to be one. He became stiff and forbidding, 
belonging nowhere. Young painters found 
him difficult to approach, although certainly 
he must have been hungry for the apprecia- 
tion they were ready to offer. Although his 
pictures were accepted by the Salon, after 
his debut in 1847 with a classical subject, 
his tepid successes did not counteract the 
sting of harsh criticisms. He avoided Paris 
(no doubt because he could not afford to 
live there in the manner he thought he 
should), and he and Rousseau were the 
only two of the Barbizon group to settle in 
the village permanently. Altogether he had 
a difficult life. He was an honest man whose 
art was essentially traditional, was called 
radical, and now seems sentimental because 
he is best known by his second-best pic- 
tures. 


Corot: His Popular Success 

The best of the Barbizon painters are excel- 
lent men who would be difficult to include 
in a list of the great masters of painting. 
Their associate Jean-Baptiste Camille Corot 
(1796-1875) would be difficult to omit. 
Since he is not a classifiable painter, Corot 
is always grouped with the Barbizon school 
because he did some work out of doors, had 
certain affinities with the Barbizon spirit in 
some of his work, and knew and was sym- 
pathetic to the Barbizon men. He belonged 
to an older generation, having been bom 
in the eighteenth century, three years be- 
fore Delacroix and only seven years after 
the Revolution. He painted just as he 
pleased, propounding no set of theories in 
opposition to others, making no belligerent 
pronouncements, living the eighty years of 
his life so quietly and painting so modestly 
that it is always a surprise to discover how 
much influence he exerted. As an isolated 
instance, he was on the liberal Salon jury 
of 1849, the one that awarded the medal 
to the unknown Courbet for his After 
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139 . Corot: Souvenir de Mortefontainey 1864. 25)4 x 3432". Louvre, Paris. 


140 . Daumier: Corot Sketching at Ville d*Avray, c. 1854-56. Wash drawing, 12)2 x 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, H. O. Havemeyer Collection. 


Dinner at Ornans to the embarrassment of 
subsequent juries. He was fifty years old 
before his own father, a prosperous mer- 
chant, realized that there was a serious 
painter in the family. In that year Corot was 
awarded the Legion of Honor, and for the 
first time his father stopped saying apolo- 
getically that ‘‘Camille amuses himself with 
painting” and said, “Well, since they have 
decorated CamiUe, he must have talent,” as 
neat a statement as could be invented to 
summarize the bourgeois attitude toward 
aesthetic achievement. 

At nineteen Corot was working in the 
family's business, his father having refused 
to give him the money to study art. Later 
he was given the allowance that had been 
allotted to a poor relation who had died, 
and he lived thus until his pictures began 
to sell, which they did when he was well 
along in middle age. There seems to have 
been no serious conflict within the family. 
If there were conflicts or upheavals of any 
kind in Corot s life, they left no mark on 
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141, Corot: View at Narni, 1826-27. 28 x 38", National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


his work. He never married and seems 
never even to have been in love. 

The pictures that began to sell so tardily 
were not his best ones. But they are still 
the ones best known and much loved by a 
wide public; they are also the ones connect- 
ing him most closely with the Barbizon 
school. Bad prints of his Souvenir de Morte- 
fontaine [139], typical of the manner that 
brought him into popularity and kept him 
there for decades, used to hang on every 
other living-room wall. Fluffy trees, some 
grasses and shrubs flecked here and there 
with bits of light, a sweet body of quiet 
water, a mild sky, and a few small, graceful 
figures are combined and recombined in 
these pictures, painted as if seen through a 
cool haze. They are minor lyrics of great 
sweetness and tenderness, overfamiliar, and 
weak and obvious in comparison with 
Corot's best work. But they are lovely pic- 
tures and need not be rejected just because 
they give pleasure to so many people. 

Popular success came to Corot during the 
1850's. The Emperor purchased one of his 
poetic landscapes. Souvenir de Marcoussis, 
from the banner Salon of 1855, not as oflB- 
cial patronage but because he liked it. 


Dealers were quick to add snob value to a 
product that had already begun to find 
purchasers on the strength of its popular 
attraction. For the rest of his life Corot 
could sell as many of these pictures as he 
was willing to paint— more, in fact, and his 
pictures were forged by the hundreds. 
There is a story that when one poverty- 
stricken forger was suspected and forced to 
go to Corot with the picture he was offering 
as an original, Corot signed the forgery for 
him. This should not be true, but it is not 
out of character. Corot gave money to many 
artists, good or bad, who needed it. It has 
already been mentioned that he deeded 
over a country cottage to the aging and 
destitute Daumier, who left an affectionate 
record of Corot sketching at Ville d'Avray 
[140], a locality near Paris where Corot 
found many of his most intimate subjects. 

Corot could have made a fortune if he 
had wanted to. He did make a great deal of 
money, which he did not need. His tastes 
were simple and he had been perfectly 
happy on his allowance. In the meanwhile, 
along with the pictures that were clamored 
for, he continued to paint the kind of pic- 
tures he liked best himself. 
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142. Corot: Bridge and Castle of St. Angelo with Cupola of St. Peters, 1826-27. io}2 x 
17". California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 


Corot and the Tradition of 
Landscape 

Long before he hit upon his popular style, 
Corot was painting landscapes of an oppo- 
site solidity and definition. They are the 
first entirely legitimate descendants of 
Poussin’s classical tradition after two cen- 
turies of great admiration and partial 
understanding. They are also among the 
forerunners of the modem movement, mak- 
ing Corot a bridge between tradition and 
revolution. 

Corot’s connection with Poussin [128] 
is most apparent in early pictures, such as 
View at Narni [141], where he takes an 
actual scene but idealizes it along Poussin- 
esque lines. The connection is less apparent 
but goes deeper in pictures where he holds 
himself more closely to the actual appear- 
ance of the subject yet invests it with 
Poussin’s monumental calm. As examples, 
his views of Rome (Rome especially, ah 
though he did similar cityscapes elsewhere) 


respect objective fact with deceptive literal- 
ness. Buildings and hills are disposed ap- 
proximately as they actually existed [142, 
143], not juggled about at will, yet their 
formal relationships are as satisfying as 
those in a Poussin where all the forms are 
invented and arbitrarily combined.* 

How did Corot manage to impose this 
perfect order on forms that in reality were 
combined by chance? Rome is a magnifi- 
cent welter of structures and gardens, 
punctuated at random with some superbly 
organized vistas, but Corot did not choose 
these readymade compositions as subjects. 
Over-all, Rome is a hodgepodge of streets 
and buildings that have grown partly with- 

* For purposes of completeness it has to be 
pointed out that Poussin's tradition as observed 
by Corot includes reference to the art of Pous- 
sin's contemporary, Claude Lorrain. But this is 
an unnecessary detour for getting to the main 
point. Lorrain's poetic devices may be echoed 
in View at Narni and are obvious in Corot's 
late, soft style. But Lorrain would never have 
painted as Corot does in the views of Rome. 
It is possible to imagine Poussin doing so. 
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143. Corot: View of the Farnese Gardens, 1826 . gM x 15 ^". Phillips Collection, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


out plan and partly according to a series of 
plans that interrupt and compete with one 
another. Corot takes views of this welter 
and brings them into classical order with- 
out appearing to depart from an approxi- 
mation of photographic reality. 

As an explanation of how he went about 
doing this, his own statement *Torm and 
value— there are the essentials” tells every- 
thing and nothing. Form and value are part 
of the jargon of any tenth-rate painter. 
Corot's words tell us nothing we cannot see 
for ourselves, that like every painter work- 
ing from nature he begins with the raw ma- 
terial presented by the forms and values as 
they exist, and makes his own adjustments 
of their relationships to achieve his own var- 
iation on the theme of the visible world. 
Thousands of painters do this, with varying 
degrees of technical skill. Some of the worst 
are more highly developed technicians than 
Corot was. But very few of them enlarge or 
clarify our experience. Certain of Corot’s 


adjustments are apparent to anyone. He 
avoids strong value contrasts, sticking to the 
middle range of half tones. He mutes color 
similarly. If it were possible to superimpose 
a photograph of the scene over one of his 
paintings, his variations from actual pro- 
portions and dispositions would not be ex- 
treme. But slight or great, they put the 
subject into order. 

In this respect it may be illuminating to 
compare Corot's transmutation of a specific 
scene, a view of the Church of Santa Maria 
della Salute seen from across the Grand 
Canal in Venice [144] with the same sub- 
ject as treated by one of the most common- 
place spirits among nineteenth-century 
painters, the academician J. L. E. Meis- 
sonier [145]. One of the most successful 
painters of the day, Meissonier is the sub- 
ject of more detailed comments later on in 
this book. He was a painter without tech- 
nical limitations and equally without depth 
or sensitivity. The painting under consid- 
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144 . Corot: View of the Quay of the Schiavoni, Venice, 1834. ^ ii/s". National 

Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, Felton Bequest. 


145 . MeissoniE'R: View of Venice, 1888- Louvre, Paris, 




eration here is a muddle of gondolas, moor- 
ing masts, lanterns, water, and architecture, 
all painted with bright facility and a high 
degree of representational accuracy. From 
detail to detail Meissoniers collection of 
factual statements may be read with con- 
siderable interest by anyone with an affec- 
tion for Venice, as a kind of snapshot re- 
minder of that enchanted city, but beyond 
this limited function the picture does not 
exist. It is a parasite on its subject: it 
neither intensifies nor clarifies our senti- 
ment or our understanding. At best it 
merely stirs up some pleasant associations 
and engages our attention momentarily be- 
cause the representational trickery of brush 
and paint is so deft. It is an immediately 
attractive and then almost as immediately 
a wearisome picture. It badgers us with 
irrelevant details; it nags at us to admire 
the flashy skill with which they are repre- 
sented. Oddly enough, for all its detailed 
accuracy it is only superficially a true pic- 
ture of the scene. Looking across the Canal 
toward Santa Maria della Salute one is 
conscious of the openness of sky, the flat- 
ness of water, the isolation of beautiful 
monuments within these expanses. The 


3. Corot: The House and Factory of M. Henry, 1833. 33 x 41". 
ladelphia Museum of Art, Wilstach Collection. 



haphazard and accidental minutiae of the 
city are lost within this bigger scheme. 

It is the big scheme with which Corot 
has concerned himself, not only by the se- 
lection of a more distant point of view but 
also by the arbitrary selection and place- 
ment of such elements as packing cases, 
barrels, and human figures, as well as 
moored boats, to balance and harmonize 
the architectural elements whose placement 
is predetermined. The resultant composi- 
tion is more nostalgically a reminder of 
Venice than Meissonier’s snapshot can ever 
be, even though it contains conspicuous 
elements, such as Oriental figures and sail- 
ing vessels, that none of us has ever seen 
there. But this evocative power is the least 
important aspect of Corot’s achievement. 
Because he is an original spirit where Meis- 
sonier was a commonplace one, Corot sees 
Venice through a personality that invests 
it with the serenity and harmony of his own 
vision and thus enlarges our own vision of 
it. And quite aside from the fact that this 
is a picture of a certain city, it is a painting 
in which the disposition of forms would be 
deeply satisfying even if the subject were 
as completely an invented one as The Fu- 
neral of Phocion. 

It is possible to discover in a general way 
how Corot’s apparent objectivity has tran- 
scended itself, although his own comments 
on the quality of his objectivity are of no 
help at all. ‘T paint a woman’s breast 
exactly as I would paint an ordinary bottle 
of milk,” he said. No description could be 
more inaccurate than this one with its 
crassness and its implied denial of any se- 
lective response to visible reality. He could 
better have said, 'T paint an ordinary bottle 
of milk as if it were a woman’s breast,” for 
every object he paints is part of a world 
elevated by the contemplation of this one 
with sentiment and dignity. 

Like Poussin’s, Corot’s world is a quiet 
one where contemplation oflrers greater 
pleasures than action. Like Poussin’s it is 
a world regarded from a distance, yet from 
this distance it is a world of extraordinary 
clarity. This clarity may be close to magical, 
as it is in the transformation of The House 
and Factory of M. Henry [146] and Village 
Church, Rosny [147] from commonplace- 
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147 . Cohot: Village Church, Romy, 1844 
Bruce \^csOutt, ClinCon» NJ. 

ness or pretty picturesciueness into (*m*hant- 
naent. The eye is freed from its limitations 
and sees the smallest details in faraway 
objects. But these details are m‘ver j)rt)Iix, 
Like everything else they arc* sel<‘('ted and 
adjusted into harmony and halanee. Corot’s 
world is simpler than Poussin’s, mor<‘ inti- 
mate because it is less complt^x. And wlitie 
Poussin’s world is creat(‘d sereru* within a 
kind of crystal vacuum, Corot’s has h(‘eome 
serene surrounded by th<* breath of life. 
And in the two pictures just nuaitit)m‘d, tlu' 
peaceful innocence so <’haract<‘ri.stie of 
Corot’s world is ernphasi/ed by tlu* sug- 
gestion of naivetd, almost of awkwardness, 
in the draughtsmanship of cmlain derails, 
notably the human figuri‘s. This cjceurs fre^ 
quently in Corot’s paintings and is a largin' 
factor in setting the character of his world 
than is generally recogni7.(‘(l 
Apparently Corot n(*v<T fiirmulated a 
specific problem for himsidf, nevta* workei! 
toward the crystallization of any Ui^st!a4ie 
theory. To say that he 'Ti‘lt his way" to- 
ward expression is misleading if it suggi’sts 
fumbling. But it will do very well to t!e» 
scribe his way of creating pictures, if hy 
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I IS, Cdiior: Mur, (UUt\s' du Nord, 1 H 50 - 55 . 13 x 21 %". Phihulelphia Museum of Art, 
|ulm il. inhnsuti ( ajllec'tiou. 


ejniiiui itHHip (if dir(H\ \vc may enjoy the 
v.uiotv (it this halauee*. On th(‘ oilier hancl, 
tlif stamiiiifii tiy^ure may Ix' s<3>aratt‘<l from 
tlu« tf^st ami we may fiml that tlu‘ picture 
IS (‘(impiisml us a kind of double scassaw 
with tie* mound of tsu th, eent<‘r. as a pivot. 
( )iio plank of tlu* seesaw would stretch 
diae.onallv intii tht‘ dejith of the |>ietur(* 
fmm fou'iL^round left to nutldle|fe(round rij^ht, 
halamo'd at (htlua end hv paired fij^nres. 
Ihf' second |dank on the sanu* |)ivot would 
e}(i\s the first at right anghss, bulant'ed at 
eithei caid liv tin* standing figurt* and tht* 
p\ I ainida! tilot^ (saitmed above and In'liind 
the brads of tin* fort'ground figur<ss, 

U'h(*th(*r tin* picture is analyzed from 
am of thesf* beginnings (>r from any can! 
of a half a dozen other possibh* on(*s. <*V(*ry- 
flung m it falls reasonahlv into |ihn*e. Yvt 
tin- ( MtaposUion was prohaldv not seln*- 
inatn m ( ’oiot*s miinl. 77i#' (kith of the 
and Htift of tht' Medum are both 
i, mat ions on accepted schenu'S. tin* Horutii 
i\ifh nv hulhanc'e, the Huft with r<‘S|n*ct» 
able r^anpefimcr. Hut < airot c(juhl not bring 
finn’adt to houoss'' (*ven the elennmtary 
sif'lrtuii of an estaldished compositional 


formula. ‘"It i.s better to he nothing than to 
!)(* tin* echo of ()th<*r paintings/’ lie wrote 
in his notebook. Ilis (piietuess makes his 
originality ineouspkaious, yet (lorot was 
as original as any of tlu* noisier nw'olution- 
aru*s who imuh*. grt‘at stirs in his lifetime. 

Corot: Port relit H and Figure 
Studie.s 

During hi.s lifetime ("orot’s portraits and 
figure* studies were all hut ignonul; today 
th(*y ha\'(* b<*eome tin* most sought after of 
all his work. Usually tlnsst^ are of young 
wom<*n, only now and th(*n of men or chib 
dn*n, 'There* are wedi above .100 of the*m, of 
whiedi (uireit e*xhihite*d only two, and they 
ure^ the* most pe‘rsonal work of an unusually 
pe*r,sonal artist. Like^ his landseapess, tlmy 
are^ a firm bridge* hetw<‘en tradition and 
<'(mte*mporary painting. 'This is a ge*n<'ral 
statem<‘nt and is most important as a gc*n- 
<*ral one, hut it may he brought down to 
spe*<‘ifie te*rms by C’ompari.sons of C.’orot's 
Wtitnan with the Pearl [150) with Lt'o- 
nardo da Mnei’s hfona Limi [140) and of 
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149 . Leonardo da Vinci: Mona Lisa, c. 1505. 30)2 x 20%". Louvre, Paris. 

150. Corot: Woman with the Pearl, c. 1868-70. 27/2 x 21/4". Louvre, Paris. 


his Interrupted Reading [151] with Picas- 
so’s Lady with a Fan [152]. 

The similarity between Woman with the 
Pearl and Mona Lisa is too close to be acci- 
dental and, of course, Corot was familiar 
with the Renaissance masterpiece in the 
Louvre. Originally he followed it even more 
closely; he first painted the hair in an ar- 
rangement like Mona Lisa’s and then modi- 
fied it. The strands can still be seen as raised 
pigment in Woman with the Pearl although 
Corot has painted them out in giving his 
model a different coiffure. But for all its 
frank use of the earlier picture as a proto- 
type, Woman with the Pearl is not an 
Italianate imitation but an original work of 
art. While French academic painters were 


imitating the surfaces of Renaissance paint- 
ing, mistaking stylistic plagiarism for philo- 
sophical union with the masters (even 
Ingres was guilty sometimes), Corot 
brushed superficialities to one side and 
understood the formal construction upon 
which the Renaissance statement was 
based. Like Mona Lisa, Woman with the 
Pearl is a massing of volumes building from 
the hands, placed parallel to the picture 
plane, into the masses of the torso, turned 
slightly away into the picture space, and 
returning as the head returns toward a full 
frontal view. These major volumes and the 
movement from one to another are enriched 
by the minor ones that compose them. 
Corot understands this formal structure but 
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151 . Corot: Interrupted Reading, 1865-70. 36J2 x 25^". Art Institute of Chicago, Potter 
Palmer Collection. 


152 . Picasso: Lady with a Fan, 1905. 39^ x 32". Collection Mr. and Mrs. Averell Harri 
man, New York. 


utilizes it for individual expression, just as 
an architect might understand the con- 
struction of Renaissance buildings with 
their arches and vaults and the nobility of 
their volumes but would make contempo- 
rary use of the concept without rebuilding 
a Renaissance palace. Woman with the 
Pearl has the tenderness and the intimacy 
of Corot's finest landscapes; it has also their 
structural subtlety of form and color which 
invests an apparently casual subject with 
a truly classical repose. Such trivial and 
apparently realistic details as the folds of a 
sleeve, a loosely fastened bodice, a fall of 
hair, are parts of an image so firmly inte- 
grated that trivialities are transmuted into 
ideal monumentality. Corot's achievement 
in paintings like this one was to bring into 
absolute harmony the apparently incom- 
patible elements of intimacy and nobility, 
of sensitive vision and formal abstraction. 


It is this formal abstraction that allies 
him to modem painting. Even more than 
Woman with the Pearl, Interrupted Read- 
ing seems casual in its pose. The pose, also, 
is more original and more complicated in 
its building up of mutually supporting and 
balancing volumes. The similarity to 
Picasso's Lady with a Fan is probably co- 
incidental, but it is not very important 
whether the composition of the modem 
picture, consciously or not, stems from 
Corot's. What is important is that the mas- 
terful abstract construction, which in Corot 
is concealed beneath a deceptive appear- 
ance of inconsequential ease, is emphasized 
in Picasso where the pose is frankly an arti- 
ficial one. In Picasso's design the abstrac- 
tions of pictorial composition are exposed 
for their own interest, demanding at least 
equal attention with whatever emotional 
or evocative character the painting may 


also have. In other words, Corot s painting 
is traditional in that its abstractions are con- 
cealed from the lay observer even though 
they account for much of the painting s 
appeal to him; Picasso^s is ‘modem’' be- 
cause these abstractions are brought to the 
surface and attention is called to them in 
order to make the most of the intellectual 
pleasure such abstractions afford. 

This is the fundamental revolution in 
modem painting, and as this story goes on 
we will see that eventually the result is a 
reversal of values: in traditional painting, 
abstract values must be sought beneath the 
immediate representational and emotional 
or evocative ones. In modem painting, emo- 
tional and philosophical values may be de- 
ciphered within abstractions that seem at 
first not to offer them. But this is a paren- 
thetical jump into the twentieth century, 
which the reader may feel free to forget for 
the moment. In the meanwhile, it is enough 
to remember that Corot is a formal painter 
as well as an artist of tender sensibility. 

His Mother and Child on Beach [153] 
demonstrates both aspects with particular 
emphasis. The protective gesture of the 
young mother, which could easily have 
turned mawkish, is as dignified as it is 
gentle. The figure is designed in unusually 
large and simple volumes, with a broad 
and powerful movement initiated by the 
arclike fold at the bottom of the skirt, con- 
tinuing in the emphatic one running along 
the right side up to the waist, then continu- 
ing along the back to terminate in the oval 
of the head. The broad sweep of this 
circling movement dips suddenly and flows 
along the long arms to terminate when it 
finds its goal, the figure of the child, which 
is painted as a solid, static pyramid, an 
effective brake on a movement so strong 
that it demands this decisive termination if 
it is not to carry us outside the picture. This 
strong static element on the left is reflected 
on the right by the two parallel horizontal 
bands of light cloth at the bottom of the 
picture and the triangular fold of cloth of 
the skirt just above them; this in turn is 
incorporated within the general movement 
of the forms first described. 

It is difficult to avoid enumerating dozens 
of Corots figure pictures in discussing 



153 . Corot: Mother and Child on Beach, 1868-70. 14/8 x 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, John G. Johnson Collection. 


them, since each one offers new delights 
and new variations on his theme. Yet this 
theme should seem limited, since again and 
again he presents us with a picture where 
the mood is one of gentle, inconsequential 
revery, touched by the faintest melancholy 
and a hint of languor, a mood that would 
pall and would certainly degenerate into 
trifling affectation if it were not stated in 
forms of such logical decision, revealed in 
steady, moderate light, constructed in 
colors dominated by the subtlest grays, 
grayed blues, creamy yellows, and occa- 
sional accents of rich reds. It is an art of 
nuances— nuances of form, of color, of 
mood. If the pictures have a quality of 
simplicity it is because these nuances are 
perfectly controlled to fuse form, color, and 
mood into a harmony so unified that it ap- 
pears to have been arrived at all of a piece. 
One of the masterpieces is Young Greek 
Girl [155], a portrait of Emma Dobigny, 
a favorite model of Corot's. The Greek 
costume is only an accessory. Corot's ‘‘Al- 
banian Girls,” “Jewesses of Algiers,” “Ori- 
ental Women,” and “Gypsies” 

have nothing to do with the passionate 
drama of romanticism, nor do his occasional 
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154. Corot: The Artist's Studio, 1865-70. 16 x 13". Baltimore Museum of Art, Cone 
Collection. 

155. Corot: Young Greek Girl, 1868-70. ^2% x Collection Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson 
Webb, New York. 


nude bacchantes have anything to do with 
revelries of the flesh. 

Corot’s figures are most at home cos- 
tumed, and indoors. Although he fre- 
quently fabricates a landscape behind 
them, they remain surrounded by the quiet 
air, the peaceful seclusion, the intimate pro- 
tection, of a simple and familiar interior. 
In one series of figure studies he represents 
models in his studio, showing a corner of 
the room, and his easel [154]. Corot’s 
natural habitat is the secluded room, the 
quiet landscape, or the city in moments 
when its monuments and rivers and the 
spaces of its streets and squares are at rest. 
Yet Corot was an active man. He served on 
Salon juries; he traveled; he had a great 
success; he knew and was admired by the 
most conspicuous of his contemporary 
painters. But by the evidence of his art. 


which surely may be trusted, the world of 
activity did not impinge upon the world of 
contemplation in which he lived. Corot’s 
world is exceptional in its privacy, more 
exceptional in that this privacy is un- 
touched by the morbidity or bitterness of 
so many worlds where people live alone. 

Corot once compared Delacroix to an 
eagle and himself to a lark. He was satis- 
fied, he said, with his ‘‘own little music.” 
From anyone else the comparison would be 
patronizing, and even from Corot it is mis- 
leading. His art is more robust and more 
profound than the comparison implies. It 
is an art of solidity, of modesty, of dignity, 
of contemplation, of serenity. It is an art 
where reverence for simplicity is combined 
with mastery of civilized nuance. These are 
not the virtues of “little music” or of little 
painting. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Tke Salon at 
Mid-century 


The Academy and the Salon 

By every implication in this story so far, the 
Academy has been cast in the role of villain. 
This is type-casting, and like all type-cast- 
ing it is the result of one magnificent per- 
formance. In the decades just after the 
middle of the century, following the rela- 
tively mild persecution of Courbet, the 
Academy seemed determined to annihilate 
all French painters of genius, offering its 
awards, both honorary and financial, to a 
clique that included some of the most des- 
perately mediocre talents ever to have 
made their mark in the history of art. 

The Academy's motives, like the motives 
of other villains, seemed to itself virtuous 
and high-minded. Its position seemed im- 
pregnable. But its defeat, after some spec- 
tacular battles, was sufiiciently ignoble to 
satisfy its bitterest enemies. The very word 
academic has come to mean stuffy, trite, 
reactionary. An introduction to this chas- 
tened institution and the painters who re- 
ceived its favors is in order if we are to 
understand why it is still so beleaguered by 
historians of modern art, and why it re- 
jected and reviled the men who have be- 
come recognized as the great painters of 
the time. 

The Academy was founded in 1648 
under the patronage of Louis XIV as the 
Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture. 
It was soon dominated by a painter named 
Charles Lebrun (1619-1690), whose skill- 
ful and flatulent Louis XIV Offering Thanks 
[156] is a good example of the style to 
which he was addicted. Lebrun was an 
excellent painter, in the sense that he could 
be depended upon to turn out a good, 
workmanlike job on any assignment that 




156. Lebrun: Louis XIV Ofering Thanks, date unknown. 190 x 
104 ". Musee des Beaux Arts, Lyon. 


could be executed according to the rules. 
But when we have said that, we have come 
close to defining an industrious hack. And 
indeed Lebrun was frequently nothing 
more than that. Louis XIV Offering Thanks 
is far from his best or his worst picture, and 


it can stand very well as a typical example 
of the kind of picture known unflatteringly 
as an "academic machine.” 

An academic ''machine is a technical ex- 
ercise demonstrating the painter’s degree 
of skill in manipulating the standard tech- 
niques of drawing, painting, and arranging 
a picture according to established formulas. 
And it should be said now that an academic 
machine is an academic machine whether 
the industrious hack is following Lebrun’s 
formula or one of Picasso’s. Contemporary 
exhibitions are full of pictures not only as 
meretricious as the worst of Lebrun’s but 
fabricated on much less demanding pat- 
terns. 

Because he was a pedant rather than a 
creative artist, Lebrun set the French Acad- 
emy off in the wrong direction from the 
beginning. This could have doomed it to 
wither away into impotence, except that 
the Academy was maintained in a position 
of great power by circumstances having 
nothing to do with the creative genius or 
the creative shortcomings of the men who 
controlled it. The head of the Academy, in 
the service of the king, with fat commis- 
sions to dole out to the faithful, could dic- 
tate his own recipe as the credo of art— and 
those painters who were not willing to con- 
form to his recipe could go elsewhere and 
do as best they could at keeping body and 
soul together. 

The moving spirit behind the formation 
of the Academy was neither Louis XIV nor 
Lebrun, but the king’s minister of finance, 
Colbert, who recognized Lebrun’s special 
fitness for the job at hand and selected him 
for it. Colbert was one of those statesmen, 
appearing here and there in history, who 
have recognized the value of art as an in- 
strument of national propaganda and have 
so employed it. Believing that a govern- 
ment is measured by the yardstick of the 
monuments created under it, Colbert con- 
ceived of the Academy as a caucus of ar- 
chitects, painters, and sculptors with au- 
thority to determine an appropriate na- 
tional character for the arts. 

The great French painter of the century 
was a man twenty-five years older than 
Lebrun, Nicolas Poussin, whose Funeral 
of Fhocion [128] we have already seen. 
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157. Felicien Myrbach-Rheinfeld: Candidates for Admission to the Paris Salon (Base- 
ment of Palais d' Industrie) . Date unknown. Drawing, probably for an illustrated journal. 
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Poussin was fifty-four years old when the 
Academy was founded and had left France 
for the second time because he could not 
tolerate the intrigues of the established ar- 
tists and could not prostitute himself to the 
grandiose projects for which Lebrun was 
soon to become the ideal director. Poussin 
spent most of his life in Italy where he was 
free to paint as he pleased, nourished by 
the monuments of classical antiquity in his 
creation of an art of serenity, of contem- 
plation, of order and balance and depth. 

Poussin would have been the natural 
leader of the Academy if its second and 
more admirable function had not gone beg- 
ging. For in addition to regulating the char- 
acter of the arts, the Academy was sup- 
posed to perpetuate all that was best in 
their great tradition. In truth, Colbert and 
Lebrun probably thought of these two func- 
tions as identical. But they could not be, 
because they were based on the premise 
that great art can be produced by formula, 
and it cannot. No formula can make a great 
artist out of a mediocre one, and any for- 
mula will restrict the expression of certain 


painters, usually those with something new 
to say. The Academy patronized men of tal- 
ent who were content to work within the 
formula it approved. This is all very well 
as far as it goes, since there was plenty of 
work to be done by men of conscience and 
discretion well-trained in their craft. This 
training the Academy could supply. But as 
a corollary, it is also true that the Academy 
often starved out men of genius, since by 
definition genius transcends formula by ex- 
traordinary powers of invention. 

The artist without official standing could 
of course subsist on private patronage, as 
Poussin largely did, and during the eight- 
eenth century the Academy’s stranglehold 
was weakened by a class made up of indi- 
viduals of wealth and cultivation in the arts, 
capable of recognizing original talents, who 
supported whatever painters pleased them, 
in or out of academic favor. But academic 
strictures remained effective in the official 
schools, where arbitrary standards were 
perpetuated and talent was disciplined into 
conventional channels by the prospect of 
material rewards for the docile student. 
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These were the schools David cried out 
against, in the name of art, justice, and 
youth, when he annihilated the Royal Acad- 
emy at the time of the Revolution. 

But the new Academy under David's in- 
fluence (not directly under him, for he con- 
sistently refused to accept official director- 
ship of the school) was more vicious than 
it had been before. The worst aspect of the 
situation was that the Revolution shifted 
the market for paintings from a small, aris- 
tocratic, knowledgeable group of patrons 
to a large, common, aesthetically ignorant 
public. The Salon became a gigantic sales 
room to serve the bourgeoisie, who in their 
eagerness for the acquisition of “culture” 
accepted the academic stamp of approval 
as a guarantee of art. 

The Salon was a cruel weapon. Its jury 
of admission held the power of professional 
life or death for the painter still in search 
of his public. The beginner who tried to 
bring his work to attention elsewhere was 
in the position of a merchant opening a 
store with merchandise stamped “defec- 
tive" by government officials. Pictures 


poured in for submission to the Salon in 
such quantities [157] that as many as 4,000 
might be rejected from a single exhibition, 
in spite of the fact that in the largest Salons 
as many as 5,000 might be hung, crowded 
on vast walls, frame to frame, from eye 
level to ceiling. The pictures in poor loca- 
tions might be next to invisible but at least 
they had received the stamp of approval— 
literally the Salon stamp on the back- 
while rejected pictures might be returned 
to the artist indelibly stamped with the “R” 
for refuse, thus rendered unsaleable. A pur- 
chaser might take an option on a picture, 
subject to its passing the jury, or might re- 
fuse to accept one already purchased be- 
cause it failed to do so. The presentation of 
awards at the end of the Salons were state 
events of solemnity and importance [158]. 

Although the system originated in 
France, it flourished vigorously, if less tem- 
pestuously, throughout Europe. England's 
Royal Academy was, and is, particularly 
respectable and its private receptions [352] 
were, and are, particularly fashionable. But 
in France the Salon became also a public 
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battleground, with the academicians en- 
trenched in fortified positions assaulted by 
rebel forces. Once they had battled their 
way in (as the romantic painters did) the 
rebels had a way of turning respectable 
themselves, joining ranks with the tradi- 
tional painters to oppose the next wave of 
dissenters. During the nineteenth century, 
revolts followed one another so rapidly that 
a group of painters would hardly be estab- 
lished in a strategic position before it was 
attacked from the rear by another. The 
French public enjoyed the battles and took 
sides, mostly for the conservatives. Throngs 
of people crowded the exhibitions, and the 
Salon prize winners became the subject of 
vehement discussions. 

Every fledgling painter hoped that from 
the colossal grab bag his entry would some- 
how emerge as the season’s success, or, 
lacking that, even as the season’s scandal— 
as the Raft of the Medusa, Massacres of 
Scio, and A Burial at Ornans had done. But 
these pictures were exceptions. Most of the 
entries fell obediently within conventional 
categories or failed to pass the jury. There 
would be the moralistic allegories; there 
would be the hundreds of history pictures 
celebrating great events in pompous terms; 
there would be the cute children, the senti- 
mental anecdotes, the picturesque land- 
scapes; and always there would be the 
armies of nudes— nymphs, Venuses, and 
bathers caught by surprise. There would be 
the imitations of every picture that had 
ever made a Salon success, warmed over 
and hopefully served up again. There 
would be the sound, craftsmanlike, first- 
rate work of second-rate men, and, here and 
there within the interminable stretches of 
bad, mediocre, and respectable painting 
would be a work of art. Almost a quarter of 
a million pictures were exhibited in Salons 
during the nineteenth century in France 
alone. 

The painter’s problem was how to com- 
pete for attention in such a field. Startling 
originality, by which painters may strain 
for attention today, was ruled out in the 
first place, if not by the painter’s lack of 
imagination, then by the fact that the jury 
was unlikely to accept a startlingly original 
work. Sheer technical excellence was not 


much help either, since the over-all tech- 
nical level of Salon pictures was very high. 
It is appalling to look over old Salon cata- 
logues and see the hundreds of painters 
whose technical mastery seems equalled 
only by their aesthetic and spiritual idiocy. 
(Where are all these paintings now? Those 
in museums have sunk by degrees to the 
basements; the rest are in those even more 
mysterious limbos where unwanted paint- 
ings await an improbable resurrection. ) 

Subject— what the picture was '‘about,” 
the story it told— took on exaggerated im- 
portance as one way of differentiating be- 
tween pictures all cast in the same technical 
mold. Or a painter with the time, energy, 
and means to devote himself to the produc- 
tion of an unsaleable picture might stand 
out by means of another device: size. The 
Salon system produced the phenomenon of 
the demonstration piece painted for exhibi- 
tion only, so large that it could not be lost 
in the crowd. But unless it was purchased 
by the State, a painter could do nothing 
with a demonstration picture after the 
Salon closed except roll it up and store it 
away in the hope that the State would even- 
tually acquire it. This is what actually hap- 
pened when the pictures were manifestos 
of new movements and were preserved, 
either by the painter or by perceptive col- 
lectors, until time had proven the impor- 
tance of the movement. Courbet s mam- 
moth The Painters Studio, for instance, re- 
mained in his possession until his death, 
and was sold as part of the contents of his 
studio in 1881. After resale to another pri- 
vate collector, it was finally purchased for 
the Louvre in 1920, sixty-five years after 
Courbet painted it, with funds collected by 
public subscription. 

The idea upon which the Salon system 
was supposed to be based was sound: the 
Salon was supposed to offer an annual ex- 
hibition of the best work by established 
painters and a proving ground for new tal- 
ent. Jurors would have had to be super- 
human to perform their task with complete 
effectiveness, but they were much less than 
that. If a generality is ever safe, it is safe 
to say that for several decades beginning 
around 1850 the men controlling the Acad- 
emy and the Salon were all but blind aes- 
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159. Landseer: A Distinguished Member of the Humane Society^ 
C. 1838. 42/2 X 55". Tate Gallery, London. 


thetically, and all but sadistic in their per- 
secution of any painter who fell out of line 
with their goosestep. This was bad enough, 
but their unpardonable crime was that they 
debauched public taste under the pretense 
—or, more generously, under the illusion— 
that they were elevating it in their sys- 
tematic program to reduce the art of paint- 
ing to sterile repetitions of exhausted for- 
mulas. Yet in spite of everything, these 
decades were one of the most vigorous, 
original, and productive periods in the his- 
tory of painting. This fact is a tribute to 
the vitality of French creative genius, which 
to date has always emerged victorious in its 
constant struggle with equally French sus- 
picion of change. 


The Salon of 1855 

The Salon of 1855 was a climactic one and 
has already been mentioned in connection 
with Delacroix, who was given a large ret- 
rospective as one section of it, with Ingres, 
who relented after twenty years of absten- 
tion from Salon exhibition to accept a simi- 
lar honor, and with Courbet, who was re- 
jected and built his Pavilion of Realism to 
get a showing for The Painters Studio. It 


was the biggest Salon ever held and was 
made international as part of the great Ex- 
position Universelle of that year. We will 
use it here to examine the nature of Salon 
ait, since its awards went to painters whose 
work is a summary of Salon standards at 
the time and for the rest of the century. 

Ingres was induced to exhibit by hints 
that the government had him in mind for 
special honors when the awards were an- 
nounced, but these honors did not material- 
ize. He received the Salon’s highest award, 
a Grand Medal of Honor, but so did nine 
other painters, including his enemy Dela- 
croix. The report of the jury to Emperor 
Napoleon III carefully listed the winners 
alphabetically with no comment, although 
in classifications other than the fine arts the 
various juries gave reasons for their deci- 
sions. Apparently the competition among 
manufacturers or engineers, who sent in 
tens of thousands of exhibits, was less 
touchy and personal than the rivalr\^ among 
painters and sculptors. 

Of the ten Grand Medals of Honor in 
painting, three went to eminent foreigners: 
Peter von Cornelius (Prussia), Sir Edwin 
Landseer ( United Kingdom ) , and Hendrik 
Leys (Belgium). 

Von Cornelius (1783—1867) was an in- 
evitable choice. He was Director of the 
Academy of Munich, a corresponding 
member for his country to the Institute of 
France, and he was also a conventional and 
skilled painter of portraits and scenes from 
religious history. The medal was a bow to 
France’s neighbor to the east. 

Landseer (1802-1873) received a medal 
as a similar gesture across the English 
Channel. A comparative youngster of fifty- 
three (Cornelius was seventy-two at this 
time, Ingres seventy-five), he was already 
the dean of English painters because no 
other man in the history of art managed to 
paint animals so much as if they were 
human beings. With its coy title, A Dis- 
tinguished Member of the Humane Society 
[159] is typical of Landseer’s pictorial 
manipulation of the pathetic fallacy. A 
generation now in its fifties and sixties must 
still remember the picture from their 
primers or framed on the nursery walls, for 
it became universally popular. Landseer 
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160. Landseer: Blackcock, c. 1874. 19^ x 
Casde Glenveagh, County Donegal, Ireland. 

could paint a stag and invest it with all the 
dignity of an eminent conservative club- 
man. He also painted pictures that, like 
Blackcock [160], keep appearing as a re- 
buke to his wasted talent. Blackcock is a 
harmony in grays, tans, and whites, with a 
dash of bright blood on the snow. It is as 
richly painted as a Courbet, and it treats 
birds as birds, not as simpering human 
beings. Landseer was an expert draughts- 
man, and his drawings are beginning to 
interest collectors again. From the great 
mass of his work it would be possible to 
cull a small group of fine paintings. 

Leys (1815-1869) was even younger 
but even better connected; he was a painter 
of history pictures, genre subjects [161], 
portraits, and official decorative pictures of 
the usual kind. There is nothing wrong with 
his work except that it is routine. 

These three awards, however, were more 
concerned with international courtesy than 
with the art of painting. The awards made 
to Frenchmen give a more accurate idea of 
Salon taste. 


26". Collection Henry P. Mcllhenny, 


Grand Medals of Honor, 1855 

Although some of the award winners in 
1855 now seem too bad to have been true, 
we can fairly use this year as an example 
because the awards were made with par- 
ticular care to summarize France’s pre- 
eminence in the arts. The sprinkling of 
good pictures among them shows that the 
jury was more perceptive than in many 
other years, and the inclusion of a few 
former heretics shows an effort toward 
open-mindedness. Even Courbet had some 
paintings accepted; it was the rejection of 
The Painters Studio and, for exhibition a 
second time, A Burial at Ornans, that 
caused the excitement and in retrospect 
leaves the jury open to charges of bias. The 
1855 jury was a good one as juries went. 

Among the seven Frenchmen receiving 
the Grand Medal of Honor, the star was 
neither Ingres nor Delacroix, but a terrible 
little man named Jean Louis Ernest Meis- 
sonier ( 1815—1891 ) , whose view of Venice 
[145] has already been compared with one 
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161. Leys: Interior of an Inn, 1849. 28/8 x 35/4". Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, John G. Johnson Collection. 


by Corot. At twenty-five Meissonier won 
his first Salon medal in the lower brackets, 
and a year later (1841) he was awarded a 
higher one. After two years he went up 
another notch, and he repeated this success 
five years later. Then in the 1855 exhibition 
came his Grand Medal of Honor for a pic- 
ture called La Rixe (The Brawl) [162], 
which was such a success that Napoleon 
III selected it from all others for purchase 
and presentation to Queen Victoria as a 
souvenir of the English sovereign s visit to 
the Exposition. By now Meissonier was 
forty years old; he lived to be seventy-six 
and continued to accumulate honors until 
new ones had to be invented for him. He 
was the first French painter to receive the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, among 
other things. There was no question in his 
mind, and there seemed to be little in the 
minds of many rational people, that he was 


162. Meissonier: La Rixe (The Brawl), 1855. lyK x 22". Collection H.M. Queen Eliza- 
beth 11. 
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163 . Meissonier; 1814, 1864. 19/4 x 29/2". Louvre, Paris. 


the Leonardo da Vinci, the Michelangelo, 
of modem times. In his later years he culti- 
vated a tremendous 'white beard that 
dropped to his waist. He was fond of 
patterning it carefully in a series of points 
and posing in a black velvet robe with a 
jeweled belt. In this costume and with his 
prize beard cascading down the velvet he 
would assume an expression of fiercely pro- 
found and melancholy thought, as one who 
has transcended the intellectual limitations 
of mortal man, and thus he would have 
himself photographed or painted. 

It is maddening to remember that while 
this mean-spirited, cantankerous, and vin- 
dictive litde man was adulated, great 
painters were without money for paints and 
bmshes. The typical Meissonier is a dry, 
pinched, painstaking illustration of some 
event from military history, usually Napo- 
leonic, or a semihumorous anecdote enacted 
by models in costume, frequently the cos- 
tume of seventeenth-century musketeers. 
La Rixe is a variation, not humorous, on this 
formula, and it is one of his best works, 
probably his best in this genre category. 


Meissonier offered the new picture-buy- 
ing public exactiy what it wanted. In the 
first place, his pictures told little stories; 
they were easy to ‘understand.” And the 
little figures enacting these stories were 
laboriously and accurately detailed. The 
public demanded that a painting be some- 
thing which had quite obviously been diffi- 
cult to do, like a cathedral built from tooth- 
picks. Not only did Meissonier put every 
tiniest highlight on every button, but it 
was even possible to identify a soldier’s 
regiment from some of these buttons. What 
Meissonier lacked in imagination (which is 
to say, everything) he would have made 
up in meticulous execution, if such a void 
could have been filled by a device so mean- 
ingless. 

It was not until after 1855, about 1859, 
that Meissonier began his series of Napo- 
leonic subjects. His 1814 [163], showing 
Napoleon in the final days of the debacle 
of empire, is a good example and today the 
best known of his many pictures of Napo- 
leonic victories and defeats. It is an achieve- 
ment of a land to do what Meissonier did: 
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164. Decamps: Oriental Night Scene, c. 1840. 2 . 0 % x 
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to take the history of military campaigns 
where men died in blood, or of starvation 
and exposure, to take events that were 
flung across a continent, that marked the 
rise and the collapse of an empire and 
changed the direction of history in the 
Western world, to take triumphs and cata- 
clysms full of glory, terror, and anguish, to 
take aU this and reduce it to nothing more 
than a well organized collection of lead 
soldiers accurately uniformed. Meissonier 
has left accounts of his efforts to create the 
effect of snow by spraying miniature models 
with borax or sugar, accounts so naive in 
their enthusiasm for imitation that they 
would be touching if this man had not been 
mistaken for a great painter. Nothing he 
ever did suggests for a moment that he 
conceived of painting as anything beyond 
a display of manual skill, or of his subjects 
as anything more than pegs upon which to 
hang this display. In his 1814, it might be 
granted that the infinite details have been 
neatly packed into their container, and that 
the picture suggests, however faintly, some 


mood of sadness and regret. But these ar6 | 

inadequate virtues in the circumstances. ^ 

The defeated Emperors air of dejection 

might just as well be that of a man who has 

committed an embarrassing faux pas at an 

important social gathering and has been j 

sent home in bad weather with an unusually 1 

large escort. Whatever else we can read 

into 1814, whatever it says of grandeur and 

collapse, we must read into it for ourselves 

by our knowledge and associations with ' 

the pictured event. The painting is, in short, 

completely a parasite on what it is about. 

In that capacity, of course, it is perfect. 

For this very reason this kind of painting 
pleased— and on the same terms much of it 
still does, for that matter. But it has nothing 
to do with art for all that it has to do with 
craftsmanship, nothing to do with expres- 
sion for all its detailed illustration, nothing j 

to do with the human spirit or with the en- 
largement or intensification or clarification f 

of human experience. Even as a technical f 

exercise it is unoriginal; its superiority to 
the rank and file of Salon pictures is only s 

one of degree, not of kind. Meissonier says 
nothing. Behind his preoccupation with ;; 

representing scenes from Napoleonic his- 
tory lies the confused thinking that can H 

attribute greatness to a painting on the 
strength of the greatness of the pictured 
event. But greatness does not rub off in this I j 

way. Meissonier manages to reduce some of : 1 

the most important, dramatic, and harrow- j 

ing events in history to the expressive level 
of a well-shined shoe. The polish is ad- 
mirable, but in the long run not very im- 
portant.* 

After Meissonier, whose art was so spec- 
tacularly pointless, the remaining Grand 
Medal winners, now forgotten, are a little 
dull. This is too bad in the case of Alex- I 

andre Gabriel Decamps (1803—1860), a I 


* Like all painters of skill without imagina- 
tion, Meissonier was at his best when he was 
at his least pretentious. He did some very pleas- 
ant exercises where his photographic eye and 
his well-trained hand combined to reproduce 
nicely selected bits of typical French country- 
side. As literal objective mementos of a scene, 
these can be most attractive, and if Meissonier 
had painted nothing else he might have been 
remembered as a sound landscape painter of 
the second rank, limited but never bothersome. 
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painter for whom one would like to find a 
generous word. His work retains a certain 
vigor and some force of color. In Oriental 
Night Scene [164], as a typical example, 
reds and yellows are bright and rich against 
a ground of browns and blacks. Although 
a younger man than either Ingres or Dela- 
croix, like them Decamps was given a room 
to himself for the exhibition of fifty pic- 
tures, and his work was discussed by the 
critics as if he were of their caliber. 

Decamps tried his hand at a variety of 
pictorial work, including some political 
cartoons that might look better if they did 
not have to stand comparison with Dau- 
miers, which were appearing at the same 
time. One painting, The Experts [165], 
showing some monkeys at work judging a 
picture, indicates that Decamps was not 
entirely fooled by the Salon system. But al- 
though one would like to do so, it is difficult 
to find Decamps very interesting today. He 
is a respectable painter but not a very 
stimulating one. Meissonier has a morbid 
fascination, but Decamps is too good to be 


interesting as a bad painter. As a matter of 
fact he was one of the earliest Orientalists. 
He traveled in Asia Minor before Delacroix 
went to Morocco. But he was content to 
illustrate rather than to interpret, and as an 
Orientalist he remains a genre painter 
whose subjects are taken from Turkish and 
Arabian locales. This is why the majority of 
the critics in 1855 preferred him to Dela- 
croix. He was easier. 

The other Grand Medal winners may be 
considered briefly: 

Emile Jean Horace Vemet ( 1789-1863) , 
was the son and grandson of two other 
Vemets, painters of some distinction. The 
talent was running thin by the third genera- 
tion but was still adequate for the manu- 
facture of history and military subjects by 
the standard recipes. Vemet was a happy, 
popular, successful man whose family tra- 
dition certainly helped bring him his medal. 

Frangois Joseph Heim (1787-1865), 
was a classical painter of the most academic 
kind. From his Frix de Rome in 1807 to his 
Grand Medal of Honor in 1855 his career 
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166. Heim: Scene from Jewish History, Salon of 1824, re-exhibited 
1855. 154)4 X 181)^. Louvre, Paris. 


could be used as an example to prove that 
slow, steady, and conventional wins the 
race. His Scene from Jewish History [166] 
is an exercise in Davidian style consistent 
enough to look for a moment like something 
more. Then one sees that it is nothing but 
an assemblage of polished but meaningless 
parts, an exercise indeed. It is the kind of 
picture that, if tom to pieces, might yield 
many fragments suggesting that the total 
might have been a neo-classical painting of 
the best kind, for in the fragments the 
Davidian disciplines are apparent, and one 
is free to believe that surely so much sound 
craftsmanship must have served some ex- 
pressive purpose. Heim also painted the 
interior panorama of Charles X Distributing 
Awards to Artists at the End of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1824 illustrated in the early pages 
of this chapter [158]. Here he comes off 
better in a picture adapted to his talents, 
the detailed representation of an event 
where factual record is an end in itself. 

Finally, Louis Pierre Henriquel-Dupont 
(1797-1892), was an engraver. He has 
some genuine historical importance since, 
after studying with Guerin as a very young 
man and then with an equally classical en- 


graver, Bervic, he revolted against classical 
technique to develop a freer, more vigorous 
one. Thus in his small way he is a counter- 
part of Delacroix, the difference being that 
Delacroix was a creative artist as well as a 
technical innovator. 

If we omit Ingres and Delacroix as great 
painters and Meissonier as an offensive one, 
this is a good sound list of accomplished 
wielders of the brush, boring rather than 
vicious. Its main fault is not its inclusions 
but its omissions. As a list of the living 
Frenchmen supreme among painters in 
1855 it will not do. The most conspicuous 
absentees are Courbet, Daumier, and 
Corot. No jury can be held accountable for 
the re-evaluations of time, and a century 
has elapsed since 1855. But it should not 
have taken a crystal ball to see that Courbet 
was a better painter than, say, the genial 
and suave Vemet. And if Daumier was 
painting virtually in secret, it was because 
the Salon standard was so inimical to his 
genius that he did not find a public. 

Salon awards were graduated downward 
from the Grand Medal of Honor through 
Medals First, Second, and Third Class, with 
the usual sop of Honorable Mentions at the 
bottom. In the long list of winners in these 
lower classes more names have endured 
and some became even more conspicuous 
in the Salon than the Grand Medallists 
above. Yet all the winners of the Grand 
Medal of Honor are at least hazily familiar 
names to anyone who has spent much time 
with the history of painting, while among 
the other awards, even the Medals First 
Class, there are utter strangers even to the 
specialist. Occasionally some one investi- 
gates these men, hoping to discover and 
revive a neglected painter of merit. So far 
no one has struck gold. 


Medals First Class, 1855 

Corot was recognized in the second rank 
of awards with a Medal First Class, and one 
went to Theodore Rousseau (who in 1867 
was even to win a Medal of Honor). The 
jury’s report lists forty-eight Medals First 
Class, thirty-two of them to French 
painters, seven to painters of the United 
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167. Bonheur: The Horse Fair, 1853-55, 96 x 200''. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, Gift of Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


Kingdom, and the rest scattered around 
other European countries. Among the other 
First Medalists, several are still familiar 
names: 

Rosa Bonheur ( 1822-1899) , who was an 
unusual woman, still has a following, espe- 
cially in America where her Horse Fair 
[167] is perpetually admired. She was a 
child prodigy and exhibited in the Salon 
when only nineteen years old. By 1848, 
when she was twenty-six, she had already 
won a Medal First Class. In 1853 she came 
conspicuously into public favor with The 
Horse Fair, which was very large to have 
been painted by a woman and might have 
attracted attention even if it had been 
painted by a man. There was nothing 
feminine about Rosa Bonheur ’s painting, 
and there were many unfeminine aspects to 
her deportment. Like the lady romantic 
writer who adopted a man’s name, George 
Sand, Rosa Bonheur affected men’s clothes 
upon occasion. She was an admirer of Sand, 
and lived her own life freely with some of 
the same romantic flair. She knew everyone. 
She painted animals with great knowledge 
and sympathy. In many ways her work is 
arresting, but in the end she is a veteri- 


168. Bonheur: Barbara after the Hunt, date unknown. 38 x 51^". 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Wilstach Collection. 



narian, not an artist. She never made Land- 
seer’s mistake of trying to turn her animals 
into noble human beings, but now and then 
she showed them involved in their own 
emotional difiiculties, as in Barbara after 
the Hunt [168]. She painted with a heavy, 
rich pigment and might have found a 
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169 . Flandrin: Study of Male Nude, exhibited 1855. 3832 x 48^". 
Louvre, Paris. 


source for this in Gericault, Toward the end 
of her life, which coincided with the end of 
the century, she tried to bring her work into 
line with that of the impressionists, who 
were the modem painters of her old age. 
She did not succeed, but her attempt indi- 
cates an admirable open-mindedness and 
a continuation of the determinedly un- 
feminine vigor that was her most individual 
characteristic among women painters. 

Alexandre Cabanel (1823-1889), was 
another Prix de Rome winner whose life 
was a succession of triumphs. Later he 
twice won the Grand Medal of Honor, in 
1865 and 1867. He was an extremely fash- 
ionable painter. Since one of his paintings 
[191] is considered later in some detail, 
this is enough about him here. 

Leon Cogniet (1794—1880), was also a 
Prix de Rome man, five years older than 
Delacroix and like Delacroix a student of 
Guerin s. Unlike Delacroix he remained a 
loyal follower in Guerin's classical manner. 
Since this manner was already watered 
down in Guerin's work, its further dilution 
in Cogniet's leaves very little substance. 
Cogniet was a weak colorist and a routine 
composer. He was one of those painters 


who never advance beyond the stage of 
favorite pupil. Like others of this type he 
spent his life as a teacher of mles just as 
he had learned them. Meissonier studied 
under him; so did Rosa Bonheur. 

Hippolyte Jean Flandrin (1809—1864), 
was a disciple of Ingres. Ingres once threat- 
ened to resign from the Academy when the 
Salon jury refused one of Flandrin's paint- 
ings. Occasionally Flandrin approximated 
Ingres’s quality, and he left one study of a 
male nude [169] of an arresting sensuous- 
ness that has made it a great favorite in the 
Louvre. But in searching for a style of his 
ovm by following a series of enthusiasms 
Flandrin failed to develop very far in any 
of them. And the one in which he devel- 
oped farthest, a modified troubadourism, 
was not the most fortunate choice he could 
have made. 

Federigo de Madrazo (1815-1894), a 
Spaniard, dominated Spanish official art as 
a history and portrait painter. He was a 
brilliant success as a painter of the Spanish 
aristocrats, was much honored officially in 
France also, and painted in a bright, flashy 
manner. 

Karl Ernest Rodolphe Heinrich Salem 
Lehmann (1814—1882) is less impressive 
than his name. Bom in Kiel, a naturalized 
Frenchman, a pupil first of his father and 
then of Ingres, he followed the classical 
formulas with such dryness and so obses- 
sively that even his contemporaries found 
him limited in this way. Nevertheless he 
won Medals First Class in 1840 and 1848 
as well as in 1855. He founded a prize to 
encourage the defense of the academic 
tradition. Possibly it is still awarded. 

Joseph Nicolas Robert-Fleury ( 1797- 
1890), was a student of Girodet and Gros. 
Following at a safe distance behind the ro- 
mantic vanguard, he capitalized on its suc- 
cesses whenever they could be made palat- 
able to bourgeois taste. His career was a 
succession of official honors and sinecures 
culminating in the directorship of the 
Academy's School of Fine Arts and then the 
directorship of the Academy in Rome. 

With Constant Troyon (1810-1865) we 
come to a curious phenomenon: the cow in 
nineteenth-century French painting. Before 
his discovery of this animal's potential as 
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170. Troyon: Cows Grazing, 1856. 24 x 32 ) 4 " . Philadelphia Museum of Art, John G. 
Johnson Collection. 


an art subject, Troyon had already put be- 
hind him a successful career as a painter of 
landscape in the Barbizon spirit, and as was 
mentioned earlier he is ordinarily grouped 
with that school. At twenty-three Troyon 
made his debut in the Salon; at twenty-nine 
he was awarded a Medal Third Class and 
at thirty a Medal Second Class. At thirty- 
one he had a real Salon success with a pic- 
ture of Tobias and the Angel in a landscape, 
which was praised by the perceptive and 
sophisticated critic Theophile Gautier and 
at the same time admired by the public. In 
1846 Troyon reached the award of Medal 
First Class. The following year he visited 
Belgium, where he discovered the works of 
two seventeenth-century painters, Albert 
Cuyp and Paul Potter, whose landscapes 
were backgrounds for various domestic ani- 
mals, especially cows. From that time on, 
cows and, to a lesser degree, sheep pre- 
occupied Troyon. He painted them stand- 
ing in pools, grazing in meadows, entering 
the fold, leaving the fold, and sometimes 


just doing nothing at all. He was the best— 
for he was an excellent painter— of a con- 
siderable group of artists dedicated to the 
cow. They found a ready market for their 
work. The cow in the living room became 
a familiar item. The success of these pic- 
tures may have been a result of increasing 
urbanization, a bourgeois nostalgia for the 
countryside as cities became more crowded, 
more complicated, more mechanized. Crit- 
ics praised Troyohs mastery of the anatomy 
of the cow with as much seriousness as they 
praised other painters’ mastery of the nude. 
Whatever the explanation for his fascina- 
tion with the cow, and if we forgive him 
some inevitable repetitiousness, Troyon was 
skillful in disposing these creatures pleas- 
antly in landscapes of grassy charm under 
skies of agreeable tints [170]. His Medal 
First Class of 1855 was his third; he won a 
fourth in 1859. He seems to have been a 
generous and agreeable man, with much of 
the placidity characteristic of his favorite 
subject. 
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171. Winterhalter: Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, c. 
1846. 94 X 61". National Portrait Gallery, London. 


Finally, among the First Medallists 
whose names are still familiar, there was 
Franz Xaver Winterhalter (1806-1873), a 
German by birth but a cosmopolitan by 
nature and experience. A portraitist, he 
traveled from court to court all over Eu- 
rope. There was hardly a king or queen or 
person of great title whom he did not paint 
at one time or another [171]. It is easy to 
see why he was so sought after. His women 
have a melting loveliness and his men an 


aristocratic male elegance leading to the 
conclusion that European nobility of the 
mid-nineteenth century were a special race 
of unparalleled physical beauty. Winter- 
halter was one of those portraitists, most 
frequent in England, with a knack for re- 
taining a likeness while beautifying the 
subject. His portraits still have great appeal 
in their decorative and triumphantly super- 
ficial way. Like many other painters who 
do not have much to say but do not pretend 
to be saying more than they can, Winter- 
halter is an enjoyable painter when ac- 
cepted on his own premises. 

One eminent painter, Thomas Couture 
(1815-1879), was awarded a Medal First 
Class but refused it, indignant because it 
was not a Grand Medal of Honor. A pupil 
of Gros, then of Delaroche, Couture was a 
Prix de Rome winner and made a successful 
Salon debut at twenty-three with a picture 
entitled Young Venetian after an Orgy. He 
was only thirty-two in 1847 when he won 
a Medal First Class with his Romans of the 
Decadence [178], another post-orgy scene 
that is such a perfect example of the aca- 
demic concoction at its typical best that it 
is generally used today as an illustration 
when a single specimen must stand alone 
to typify the breed. Couture was a painter 
of great talent, little imagination, and a vast 
intolerance. We will see more of him and 
his Romans of the Decadence shortly. 


Medals Second Class, 1855 

In the longer list of Medals Second Class 
there are fewer names of importance. Two 
are somewhat younger men. Jean Leon 
Gerome (1824-1904) lived into the twen- 
tieth century, as did Adolphe William 
Bouguereau (1825-1905). Just now the 
reputations of both these painters are at 
lowest ebb. With Meissonier they have be- 
come synonymous with the vicious tyranny 
of the academic formula in the latter half 
of the century, with its sterility, dogma, 
hypocrisy, and above all its selfishness and 
its blindness in the face of new develop- 
ments. All this is true, so true that even the 
moderate virtues these men possess are 
usually denied them. But occasionally, and 
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172 . Gerome: Pygmalion and Galatea, date unknown. 35 x 27". Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, Gift of Louis C. Raegner. 

173. Daumier: Pygmalion, 1842. From the series Histoire Ancienne. Lithograph, 9 x 
Collection Carl Zigrosser, Philadelphia. 


most tentatively, they are given a small 
kind word in recent criticism. This is espe- 
cially true of Gerome. 

Ger6me was a painter who pushed the 
slick painting surface to its limit, and he 
was as handy as Meissonier with highlights 
on buttons. According to some accounts he 
was also nearly as odious a personality. But 
he was more of an artist. He was just as 
fascinated with technical display in details 
but he was more selective in their use. He 
had a sense of color— for Meissonier, one 
color was just about as good as another— 
and among the multitude of his paintings 
(for like other successful Salon painters he 
was extremely productive for an insatiable 
market) from time to time a work of sur- 
prising attraction occurs. 

The slick, tight, surface typical of so 
much academic painting harks back to 
David’s, as in The Horatii. Gerome, in his 
Pygmalion and Galatea [172], a wonderful 


and terrible picture, is painting a classical 
subject with a high polish, but we are a 
long way from the master of the Revolution 
and even further from Ingres. Neither the 
vigorous anatomical naturalism of The 
Horatii nor the sensuous idealization of a 
nude by Ingres has left a mark on this 
descendant, although the figures have been 
drawn with acute naturalism and then 
prettified. Pygmalion is a consummately 
obvious and vulgar picture. 

The story is that of the young sculptor 
Pygmalion. Having done a marble statue 
of Galatea, he falls in love with his own 
work, which is brought to life by Venus, 
who has observed the young man s plight. 
Gerome s statue-woman is painted in rosy 
flesh pinks in the upper parts where life has 
suEused it, and fades out gradually to pure 
marble white in the feet, where the process 
of vivification has hardly begun. Salon 
audiences found this tour de force ravish- 
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174. Gerome: Prayer in the Mosque of 'Amr, Old Cairo, perhaps 
i860. 35 X 29/2". Metropolitan Museum of Art, Wolfe Bequest. 

ing, but time has not been gentle with the 
picture. Its pretensions and aflFectations are 
mercilessly revealed and even the nude 
girl, once captivating, looks a little comical 
since fashions in feminine loveliness have 
changed. It is extraordinary that a public 
with access to Daumiers hilarious bur- 
lesque of the same subject [173] could ever 
take Gerome seriously again, but they con- 
tinued to do so. 

Salon painters were sometimes pseudo- 
classical, sometimes pseudo-romantic, but 
always genuinely opportunistic. Oriental- 
ism had long ceased to be a scandal and 
was popular in all kinds of treatments. 
Gerome painted Oriental subjects without 
any expression of their mystery, their turbu- 
lence, or even essentially of their exoticism, 
in paradoxical combination with his tight 
pseudo-neo-Davidian style. He was a mas- 
ter at the rendition of the silks, brasses. 


jewels, and other rich stuffs and objects of 
the Near East. Usually he used them as 
knickknacks to trick out some foolish anec- 
dote, some trivial little story for the Salon 
public to read, but occasionally, as in 
Prayer in the Mosque [174] he seems to 
become another painter and his trivia 
coalesce into a picture that rises above 
them. 

Prayer in the Mosque is more than a 
straight reproduction of an inherently inter- 
esting subject. The colors are beautifully 
modulated, juxtaposed in combinations of 
unexpected distinction; the figures are skill- 
fully disposed within the space, the mo- 
notony of their long stretch back into deep 
perspective being broken here and there 
most judiciously; the airy columns of the 
mosque have an abstract interest beyond 
their interest as exotic architecture. Even 
when we admit that these volumes are in- 
herent in the structure and not an invention 
of the artist, it is still true that Gerome has 
made the most of them. 

Like Gerome, Bouguereau went on from 
his Medal Second Class in 1855 to the 
Grand Medal of Honor and the whole cate- 
gory of official awards. The birth and death 
dates of these two academicians coincided 
within a year, and each was a resounding 
commercial success on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Even more than Ger6me's, Bou- 
guereau s name has become synonymous 
with the prostitution of technical prowess 
to any saleable subject. Whether he was 
painting high-class barroom nudes or holy 
pictures, Bouguereau was breathtakingly 
adept at assuming appropriate masks to 
conceal the meretriciousness of Iiis concep- 
tion. Whether painting nymphs and satyrs 
or Youth and Cupid [175] to titillate bour- 
geois sexuality or madonnas appealing to 
associative religious ideas in much the same 
way, Bouguereau was such a skillful per- 
former that the buying public saw no in- 
consistency in the work of a man who 
alternated between the roles of lecher and 
mystic. And indeed there is no inconsist- 
ency here, since in neither role was Bou- 
guereau an expressive artist: he was a sales- 
man with an infallible eye for the market. 
But he was a technician of such prowess, 
in a style soft and slick at the same time. 
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that anyone who is at all interested in paint- 
ings can hardly fail to respond to one by 
Bouguereau as a performance, no matter 
what he may think of it as a work of art. 
No matter how clearly one sees that The 
Thank Offering [176] is sentimentalized to 
the point of nausea, its technical aplomb 
remains staggering. 

The wonder of a painting by Bouguereau 
is that it is so completely, so absolutely, all 
of a piece. Not a single element is out of 
harmony with the whole; there is not a flaw 
in the totality of the union between concep- 
tion and execution. This, of course, is a re- 
quirement for any great work of art. The 
trouble with Bouguereau’s perfection is that 
the conception and the execution are per- 
fectly false. Yet this is perfection of a kind, 
even if it is a perverse kind, and Bouguer- 
eau is proof that the art of painting is so 
various and so complex that even ‘"bad” 
pictures can be fascinating when consid- 
ered as part of the whole of man’s record 
of his own nature. 

A Medal Third Class also went to Theo- 
dore Chasseriau (1819—1856), who had 
begim as a student of Ingres and then had 
been attracted by the colorism and exoti- 
cism of Delacroix. He managed to fuse 
some of the sinuous grace of his first master 
with the warmth and light of romanticism; 
before his relatively early death he had de- 
veloped a hybrid style of decorative attrac- 
tion, which he displayed especially in 
murals. 


The Salon Public 
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What, in summary, do all these pictures re- 
veal as to the taste of the bourgeoisie, the 
new public of picture buyers? First of all, 
that a painting must in some way be osten- 
tatious. It must pretend to a kind of pro- 
fundity or sensibility, and it must do so 
without violating the veneer of shallow 
proprieties that passed for morality. If a 
specific moral lesson can be incorporated 
or imphed, so much the better, but it must 
be a moral lesson flattering to bourgeois 
convenience. These components of a pic- 
ture must be immediately apparent on the 
picture’s surface; they must not be reached 


175. Bouguereau: Youth and Cupid, 1877. 75/2 x 
35". Louvre, Paris. 

via some philosophical bridge. This ordi- 
narily means that the picture must tell a 
story of some kind. It must not exist simply 
as a painting; it must be a picture of some- 
thing. That is why the Salon painter was a 
narrator first and a painter second. The 
public wanted pictures they could read as 
they would read stories or tracts. 



170 . 77 tc Tiumk 1867. 58 x 42)4". Pinila- 

<i<‘lplua Mustnim of Art, Wilsturh Colloctioii. 


Whotht'r or not }k‘ was conscious that he 
was <loing so, th<' Salon i)aint(‘r souglit to 
fiatt<*r tlu» pulilic. (Continually, by implica- 
lu‘ assur<*(l tluan of tht‘ir s(‘usitivity, 
their cultivation, th<*ir int(‘llcct, tlicir no- 
hility of soul, tlicir moral probity. I'lu^ more 
this flattmy was nnvaixkHl' -by purchases— 
the mon’ int<‘nsc it bcHsinu*, and th(^ more 
intense it la'came, tlu5 more it was re- 


warded by further purchases, in a vicious 
downward spiral. It must be remembered 
too that as the Salons became bigger and 
bigger the public was educated to lower 
and lower standards. Thousands of pictures 
were exhibited in each Salon, and there 
simply never are thousands of great 
painters alive at any one time, especially 
in any one country, even when the country 
is France. But all these thousands of pic- 
tures received the oflBcial stamp as great 
art. In these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that by the 1860 s, when the impres- 
sionists appeared, the public was oflFended 
by pictures painted in a revolutionary tech- 
nique, pictures whose virtues ran counter 
to all the Salon vices that for so long had 
been mistaken for virtues of an elevated 
kind. 

But to this summary of a depressing situ- 
ation the reminder should be added that 
Delacroix, Ingres, and Corot were also 
alive and successful ( Coui'bct, as well, was 
successful in his special way) and a genera- 
tion of painters just then clearing their 
'teens was assimilating the various contri- 
butions made by these giants of the first 
half of the century. Ingres's exquisite con- 
trol and his respect for tradition; Dela- 
croix's revolution of color and his insistence 
that the painter is independent of form- 
ula; Courbet's rejection of the ideal and the 
faraway in favor of the everyday world 
around us; and Corot's demonstration that 
th<i painter's private world could be ex- 
plored to yield images of universal meaning 
—the young men who were to be known 
eventually as the impressionists were ready 
to build from these contributions, assimilat- 
ing them without imitating the forms they 
ha<l taken in the art of the great men of the 
first half of the century. The battle against 
academic dogma was a bitter one, and 
liU^rally it very nearly cost some of the 
young imi^ressionists their lives. But before 
the end of the century their victory was 
decisive. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Manet 


The “Salon des Refuses” 

The year 1863 is the sharpest dividing line 
in the history of painting since the French 
Revolution. It is the year of the Salon des 
Refuses — Salon of the Rejected Painters. 
It centered around a painter named 
Edouard Manet ( 1832-1883) . 

It had been almost exactly a century 
since David had been admitted as a stu- 
dent of the Royal Academy. Now, within 
a decade, the leaders of classicism, romanti- 
cism, and realism disappeared, as if the 
decks were being cleared for a new genera- 
tion of painters ready to make use of every- 
thing that had been discovered during a 
hundred years of revolutions and counter- 
revolutions. Ingres and Delacroix died; so 
did Rousseau; Courbet was in exile. The 
conflicts between one ism and another no 
longer seemed important to a group of 
young men who admired Ingres for certain 
virtues, Delacroix for others, Courbet for 
yet others, without feeling that the theories 
these men had defended were mutually ex- 
clusive. All three were admired and fol- 
lowed; so was Goya; so were the eight- 
eenth-century court painters whose arti- 
ficiality Goya and David had rejected. The 
art of the Venetian Renaissance was studied 
with new excitement. The young painters 
were learning from everything and imitat- 
ing nobody. 

But the academicians had learned noth- 
ing, and were still imitating themselves. In 
1863 the Salon jury finally overstepped all 
bounds in its spite and favoritism; the trad- 
ing of votes, the reactionary prejudices, 
were this time too flagrant to be tolerated. 
More than 4,000 paintings were rejected 
by a jury that seems to have been domi- 



nated by a forgotten pedant named Signol, 
a teacher at the £cole des Beaux Arts. The 
rejected painters and their supporters 
stirred up so much agitation that the Em- 
peror stepped into the fracas. To judge 
from the kind of picture he was accus- 
tomed to buying for himself and as gifts 
for distinguished visitors, his taste in paint- 
ing was in accord with the jury s. But as a 
politician in a country where art was a part 
of national life, Napoleon III could not 
ignore a group of artists and intellectuals 
that was growing as large as the Academy 
and its hangers-on— and making more noise. 
The revolt of the students who had peti- 
tioned Courbet to open a studio had oc- 
curred only two years before, in 1861. And 
in 1862 a commission had been appointed 
to look into the organization and policies 
of the Academy’s school in Paris, its branch 
in Rome, and its Salon regulations. Ignoring 
these straws in the wind, the jury of 1863 
kept on course and now found itself in 
rough weather. The Count de Nieuwer- 
kerke, who seemed triply invulnerable as 
Director General of Museums, Superintend- 
ent of Fine Arts, and titular president of the 
jury, was summoned by the Emperor and 
ordered to give the rejected pictures a 
showing. 

The official announcement of this un- 
pleasantness was mild, stated not as a re- 
buke to the jury but only as a decision of 
the Emperor’s to authorize a second Salon 
made up of paintings rejected from the 
regular one, in order to give the public a 
chance to judge for itself the legitimacy of 
the complaints that had reached him. This 
was sensational enough. By implication it 
was an official admission that academic 
judgment was not infallible. By implication- 
once-removed it was even more heretical: 
it made way for the premise that there is 
no single standard of excellence, no single 
formula by which the excellence of a paint- 
ing may be calculated. 

Having thus laid themselves open to 
public trial, the academicians set about 
gathering their forces to insure the failure 
of the Salon des Refuses. Meanwhile the re- 
jected painters were in a quandary. Under 
the terms of the Emperor s order, they had 
two weeks in which to withdraw their pic- 


tures if they wanted to. At the end of that 
time the remaining pictures would be hung 
in other rooms near the Salon proper in the 
Palace of Industry, a vast structure built 
for the 1855 Exposition where the Salons 
were now being held. A few years before, 
a painter named Bonvin had arranged in 
his studio a small show of rejected works by 
various painters. This miniature prelimi- 
nary Salon des Refuses had met with a 
scandalous reception, although some paint- 
ers, including Courbet (whose own exhibi- 
tion of rejected pictures in the Pavilion of 
Realism had been a failure) , had spoken up 
for it. With this precedent the painters’ 
dilemma was whether to risk a similar re- 
ception, whether to lay themselves open to 
the vindictiveness of future Salon juries, 
whether to exhibit in the humiliating role 
of a rejected painter against the odds that 
the exhibition would be a popular success, 
or whether to play safe by withdrawing. 
In the end most of the painters decided to 
risk it and only about 600 paintings were 
withdrawn, not a large proportion of those 
that had been refused. 

The exhibition was both a success and a 
failure. Throngs crowded into it but not 
many people came to ‘‘judge for themselves 
the legitimacy of the complaints.” Eager 
for the relaxation of a good laugh after the 
annual cultmal exercise of the Salon proper, 
the public made the most of a double op- 
portunity to demonstrate artistic percep- 
tion, first by the usual appreciation of the 
accepted works, then by the derision— 
always so easy and so reassuring to the 
derider— of the rejected ones. The popular 
critics had a field day at the expense of the 
rejected painters, although an occasional 
picture was singled out for sympathetic 
comment even in the conventional press. 
The minority support was fervent; a painter 
and writer named Zacharie Astruc even 
founded a paper, issued every day during 
the run of the Salon, to defend the good 
pictures among the rejected ones, especially 
Manet’s. 

All in all, in terms of the moment, the 
Salon des Refuses was not a great success. 
It did not immediately impair academic 
prestige with the general public. But the 
public’s easy scorn, the critical diatribes 
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in the press, even the persecutions that the 
Academy continued to inflict on painters 
of originality, are not of importance in 
comparison with the fact that after 1863 
the mortal illness of the academic organiza- 
tion was apparent to any good diagnosti- 
cian. No matter that it took a long time to 
die, no matter that it grew increasingly 
vicious during its invalidism, its ultimate 
death as the dominant force in French 
painting was certain and the nature of its 
malady was recognized. 

The Salon des Refuses established roots 
for the idea that every painter has the right 
to paint as he pleases and to be judged as 
an individual by other individuals, instead 
of painting according to the rules of a 
school whose oflBcials have the power to 
grant or deny him the right to be seen. 
Delacroix and Courbet had fought for this 
idea, but they had been immune to the 
Salons weapon of rejection, Delacroix by 
his mysterious influential connections and 
Courbet through the fluke of his early 
medal. The Salon des Refuses was a mass 
exhibition of painters who would ordinarily 
have been helpless against the esthetic 
censorship of the Salon system. Painters 
were achieving their own equivalent of 
freedom of speech. 

The Salon des Refuses was no collection 
of masterpieces, and it must have included 
some really appalling pictures among the 
hundreds that legitimately had been turned 
down by the jury as inadequate attempts to 
meet academic standards. If the two exhi- 
bitions could be reassembled side by side 
today, they would probably look much 
alike, except that the technical polish of the 
oiBScially accepted pictures would be higher 
over-all than that of the rejected ones, and 
the rejected ones would be studded here 
and there with early works of men who 
have become recognized as the masters of 
the last half of the century. The most con- 
spicuous of these paintings would be three 
by Manet: Young Man in the Costume of a 
Majo and Mile. V. in the Costume of an 
Espada, both of which would have to be 
borrowed from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and Le Dejeuner sur VHerbe [181], 
which would have to be borrowed from the 
Louvre. 


Dejeuner sur THerbe^: 
Scandal 

It was Le Dejeuner sur VHerbe that every- 
one came to see and laugh at or rail against. 
The Emperor himself made it a four-star 
attraction by calling it immodest, and the 
critics attacked it in downright scurrilous 
terms. Manet suffered deeply from these 
attacks because the last thing he wanted 
was notoriety through a succes de scandale. 
Well-to-do, suave, cultivated, worldly, and 
socially conventional, Manet coveted a con- 
ventional success and to the end of his life 
he sought it in the Salon. 

Two years before the Salon des Refuses 
he had seemed on the way to what he 
wanted. That year, at twenty-nine, he had 
submitted two pictures, one of them a por- 
trait of his parents and the other a Spanish 
Guitar Player [177]. The pictures were not 
only accepted but attracted so much favor- 
able attention that the Spanish Guitar 
Player was taken down and rehung in a 
better spot. Manet received an honorable 
mention (a puny award but a beginning) 
and by the time the Salon closed he had 
established himself as a young painter who 
would be watched. 

Manet’s technique in both pictures, espe- 
cially the Spanish Guitar Player, was open 
to the same objections that were to be made 
later when his work was howled down. The 
public, who spontaneously enjoyed the pic- 
tures, would then no doubt have joined in 
the attack. The public is never very con- 
scious of technical aberrations so long as 
the end result is a recognizable image of a 
subject it enjoys. It enjoyed Manet s por- 
trait of his parents because portraits of 
an artist’s parents appeal to the admirable 
moral sentiment of filial devotion. And the 
Spanish Guitar Player had the attraction of 
a picturesque subject, even though Manet 
had not presented it in a picturesque way. 
Throughout the history of Manet’s lifelong 
struggle with the Salon, the public obvi- 
ously followed the critics’ cue to damn on 
technical grounds pictures that otherwise 
it would have enjoyed for their subjects, 
pictures that it would just as quickly have 
followed a cue to praise. 
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177. Manet: Spanish Guitar Player, i860. 57 x 44 %". Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, Gift of William Church Osborn. 


Just two months before the 1863 Salon, 
which was to result in the Salon des Re- 
fuses, Manet made a tactical error by ex- 
hibiting fourteen pictures in the gallery of 
a dealer named Martinet. For some reason 
the critics were hostile and suspicious. They 
prophesied that when the Salon opened 
Manet would fail to repeat his first success, 
if he got into the Salon at all. While this 
should not have affected a normal jury, it 
is easy to believe that the reactionary jury 
of 1863 was already looking forward to 
rejecting the paintings of a young artist 
who had been cocky enough to exhibit so 
conspicuously to the public just before the 
Salon’s pronouncements for the year. The 
easy thing to do was to annihilate the up- 
start, and the jury annihilated Manet. It is 


probable that Delacroix had had something 
to do with Manet’s good fortune in his first 
Salon, but in 1863 Delacroix was too iU to 
participate in the judging. The jury met in 
the spring; Delacroix died the following 
August. 

If the jury hoped for a chance to reject 
him, Manet made it easy for them with Le 
Dejeuner sur VHerbe. The other two pic- 
tures that fell under the ax with it. Young 
Man in the Costume of a Majo and Mile. V. 
in the Costume of an Espada, were not too 
different from the successful Spanish Guitar 
Player, but Le Dejeuner sur VHerbe is a 
startling picture even today. In an ordinary 
bit of woods, a matter-of-fact young woman 
has inexplicably removed her clothing 
while a pair of fully dressed young men 
lounge indifferently near by and another 
young woman, draped in a chemise, bathes 
in a pool just beyond. The picture was 
listed in the catalogue as Le Bain (The 
Bath), but immediately acquired the title 
by which it is still known. None of the 
possible translations— ^‘Breakfast on the 
Grass” or “Luncheon on the Grass” which 
are equally used, or “Picnic” which never is 
—seems quite satisfactory. The subject is an 
adaptation in contemporary dress of the 
venerable tradition of demonstration pic- 
tures showing figures in a landscape, a 
synthesis of nudes, nature, and still life as 
an exhibition of skill. But Manet’s painting 
differs from other such pictures in having 
not the thinnest disguise of allegory or 
idealization. It is extremely direct, to the 
point of brashness, and purely a demonstra- 
tion of painting, without anecdotal or 
moralistic veneer of any kind. The dissocia- 
tion between painter and subject is just 
about as complete as is possible. To the 
confused and offended jury, who had never 
seen anything like it, the directness seemed 
not only brash, but insolent. The total 
divorce from moral pretensions, being in- 
comprehensible to people accustomed to 
reading moral platitudes into painting, 
seemed immoral in itself. 

The public and critical damnation of Le 
Dejeuner is altogether indefensible in 
retrospect, but we might be generous and 
pause for a moment to try to see the picture 
as it looked to a startled art lover in 1863. 
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178. CoxrruRE: The Romans of the Decadence, 1847. 181 x 304". Louvre, Paris. 


In the middle of the twentieth century this 
demands as great an effort as would have 
been required in another direction in the 
middle of the nineteenth. As a reminder of 
what the public expected and had been 
educated to think of as the proper thing in 
art, an examination of Thomas Couture’s 
The Romans of the Decadence [178] is 
chastening. The picture had been the wSalon 
sensation of 1847 and since then had been 
accepted as a masterpiece that would, (piite 
naturally in the normal course of events, 
take its place among the great masterpieces 
of the past. Manet himself had chosen 
Couture as his teacher and had worked 
with him off and on for five years. Remem- 
bering that it is always easier to scoff at 
pictures in their declining years than to 
discover in them reasons for the virtues 
formerly ascribed to them, let us be patient 
with The Romans of the Decadence: 

It is a compendium of popular demands. 
For one thing, it is cultural. Something cul- 


tural is implied by the title, which flattt'r- 
ingly a.s.sumes that th(‘ oh.s(‘rv(‘r i.s familiar 
with Roman history. (And what in 
world could 1 k‘ (niltural about tfie sub]<‘('t 
of Le Dejeuner?) Moralistieally tin* suhjtH't 
is treated on a high plain*; out* is iuvit<*d to 
disapprove of tfu* d(‘cadence of thcsi* peo- 
ple, who orgiastically d<‘fil(‘ a nobh* hall 
filled with statues of th<‘ir sturdi<*r fore- 
fatluTS. (An* w(* ask(‘(l by M;in<‘t to dis- 
approv(* of tlu* action of his young woman 
who luis dlsTob<‘d .so Cii.sually? No; he s(‘ems 
to acc(*pt it as the most natural thing in tlu* 
world.) And The Romans of the Deeadrnee 
is an imptu'cabk* pit‘ce of painting l>y a 
standard r(‘<iuiring can*ful thawing, c'om- 
plicated elaborations, and studit> post*s ac- 
curately rendered (whereas, onet* thetaities 
had pointed it out, it was obvious that Lv 
Dejeuner was paint(‘d in a way tlevoid of 
subtletic*s, n*fin(*nu‘nts, and difficult dt‘tail; 
this scoundrelly artist must have ttirned it 
out in an hour or so, like a sign painter) . 
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179. Mankt: from Figure 181 . 


180. Courbet: Detail from Figure 119. 


It is t‘asy to see now that the culture in 
The Romans of the Decadence is specious; 
that its moral overtones are combined with 
lascivious suggestion, allowing one to dis- 
approve of the decadents while relishing 
vic'ariously their languishing indulgences; 
that while it obviously took hours and days 
and wec^ks to execute, it is technically static 
—that is, it is a repetitious exercise, copy- 
book fashion—where Le Dejeuner is in- 
ventive, explorative, and far from "easy” 
or careless although the difficulties over- 
c'orne by the painter are less apparent to 
th(5 untrained eye. 

They were not apparent at all to a public 
ac<*\istomed to taking it for granted that in 
a picture of Le D6jeuners dimensions the 
artist’s job was to show how closely he 
(‘ould approximate the perfections of the 
acnidernic formula. Not picturesque, not 
historical, and not anecdotal, Le DSjeuner 
s(‘(‘m(Hl unexplainable except as a work of 
an incompetent or a madman or, worst of 
all, a prankster. The popular critics were 
no ludp to the public, since they made no 
(‘fF()rt to understand what Manet was doing 
and even went out of their way to entrench 
their minds against understanding. 


“Le Dejeuner”: Technical 
Innovations 

And exactly what was Manet doing? 

At this time he had seen very little of 
Goyas painting, yet he was pushing to their 
conclusion the same problems of represen- 
tation Goya had set himself, quite as if 
Goya had served him as an intermediate 
step in the solution. Manet is more system- 
atic and more objective than Goya, but like 
him Manet wants to capture the immediacy 
of instant vision. Like him, Manet does so 
by reducing the image to essential planes 
painted in bold, flat areas. He goes beyond 
Goya in the elimination of transitional areas 
where planes merge from light into shadow 
through a series of half tones, those areas 
that are neither light nor shadow but some- 
where in between the two as the form 
curves away from the source of illumina- 
tion. The nude in Le Dejeuner is all but 
devoid of transitional tones, and the shad- 
ows are reduced to a minimum. It is as if 
the lights had spread, consuming all inter- 
mediate values and compressing the shad- 
ows into areas so small and concentrated 
that they may even be reduced to a mere 
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181. Manet: Le Dejeuner surV Herb e, 1863. 84)4 x 106M". Louvre, Paris. 

182. Giorgione: Concert Champetre, c, 1510. 43)4 x 54/^'. Louvre, Paris. 


dark line along one side of the form. This 
is most dramatically apparent if the head 
of this nude [179] is compared with one of 
the heads from Courbef s Two Girls on the 
Banks of the Seine [180], Courbet capital- 
izes on modulated half tones to give his 
image weight and mood; Manet eliminates 
them to reveal the image as the eye might 
receive it in one brilliant flash of light. 
Manet may have been influenced by effects 
in early photographs where the primitive 
emulsion, incapable of registering half 
tones, reduced infinite gradations to similar 
broad uninterrupted areas of light and 
sharp concentrations of dark. It would be 
appropriate for Manet, the most implacably 
objective of painters, to find a point of de- 
parture in the absolute objectivity of images 
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183. Raimondi, after Raphael: Judgment of Paris. Engraving, ii }2 
X Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

produced by the operation of physical laws. 

In addition to its eflFectiveness as formal 
description with a vivid immediacy, this 
quick, summary modeling offered advan- 
tages in the use of color. The broad light 
areas of Manet’s forms could be painted in 
colors at full intensity over their whole 
breadth, whereas in conventional modeling 
the color would have had to be debased by 
darkening and graying where it began to 
turn into the intermediate tones between 
light and shadow. At the same time Manet 
frequently exaggerated the blackish and 
grayish tones in the shadows themselves. 
Reduced to such small areas, blacks and 
grays served to emphasize the broad ex- 
panses of color in the lights, allowing them 
to sing out above the darks. In comparison 
with the dulled tints of conventional paint- 
ing or even with the bright, but broken, 
color of Delacroix, Manet’s broad areas and 
large spots of color, flatly applied, seemed 
barbarous. Conventional painters were also 
deeply offended because Manet painted his 
forms in flat silhouettes of color and then 
brushed his shadows into them while they 
were wet. The usual way was to define the 
darks first and then progress into the lights, 
which might be painted over them. There 
are technical advantages to this conven- 
tional method that need not be gone into 
here, but it is worth mentioning that this 
minor deviation from standard technique 


was attacked as a serious heresy, in the 
general condemnation of everything Manet 
did or did not do. 

Le Dejeuner sur VHerhe [I8I] is not a 
perfect picture. The figures are poorly 
integrated with their setting; they have the 
air of having been cut out of another pic- 
ture and pasted onto this landscape where 
by lucky coincidence they almost fit and 
in a way this is what actually happened. 
Manet made studies from nature for the 
landscape but painted the models in the 
studio without reference to natural light. 
Also he has left a bothersome ambiguity in 
the transition between the foreground and 
the middleground where the second young 
woman bathes. The trees around her, and 
the rowboat just discernible at the right, 
where it is drawn up to the bank of the 
stream, are miniature ones, or else the 
bathing girl is a giantess. It is impossible 
to establish a logical relationship between 
the receding vista of woods in the left third 
of the picture, and the vista behind the 
bather. But if the picture does not hang 
together in all its parts, its major individual 
parts are superb. In the nude figure and the 
tumbled still life of fruit, bread, and dis- 
carded clothing Manet is already painting 
at full power in the manner that will shortly 
reach full integration in another painting. 


Dejeuner^: Borrowed 
Elements 

Le Dejeuner was not attacked for minor 
shortcomings like these but for its major 
virtues as a technical innovation, and for 
the “immorality” of its subject. Defending 
him against this latter charge, Manet’s sup- 
porters pointed out that he was following 
the tradition of an old master, the Venetian 
painter Giorgione, who about 1500 had 
also combined nude female and clothed 
male figures in a landscape, and that the 
picture, hanging in the Louvre, shocked 
no one. This superficial parallel is still re- 
garded as a defense that should have routed 
the opposition, but actually it is not much 
to the point. Giorgione’s Concert Cham-- 
petre [182] is a harmony of sensuous tex- 
tures— flesh, velvet, satin, hair, grass, crys- 
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184 . Manet: The Balcony, 1869. 67% x 49/4". Louvre, Paris. 

185 . Goya: Majas on a Balcony, c. 1810-1815. 76% x 4932''. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, H. O. Havemeyer Collection. 


tal, stone, and foliage. It evokes a world of 
idyllic dream; neither the luxuriously cos- 
tumed adolescent males nor the golden- 
fleshed females can be compared in spirit 
with Manet’s young boulevardiers or the 
well-known model who posed for the nude. 
This rebuttal was made at the time and is 
perfectly legitimate. Le Dejeuners de- 
fenders further pointed out that Manet’s 
group of three figures was taken from a trio 
of river gods appearing in the lower right 
comer of a composition by Raphael, a Judg- 
ment of Paris [ 183 ]. But this also is a poor 
defense. Raphael’s figures are allegorical 
nudes. It is tme that the Academy had 
honored other paintings on the basis of 
even more tenuous connections with its 
Renaissance deity, but that is still no de- 


fense of Le Dejeuner, if it needs defense. 

But of course it does not need defense of 
this kind. Manet was not trying to emulate 
either Giorgione or Raphael. He frequently 
borrowed compositions. This was not pla- 
giarism any more than it was plagiarism 
when Ingres borrowed the pose of the 
Bather of Valpingon from some Roman 
sculptor or the composition of Stratonice 
from a Greek vase painting. Manet’s bor- 
rowings are closer to home— he was espe- 
cially indebted to Goya— but in the end his 
borrowing was more superficial than, say, 
David’s when he so meticulously incorpo- 
rated classical details in his paintings. 
Manet neither made references to his 
sources nor made any attempt to conceal 
them. The superficial debt of The Balcony 
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[184] to Goya’s Majas on a Balcony [185] 
could hardly be more apparent, but neither 
c'ould the fundamental difference between 
the two paintings. In the Goya, two of his 
t\'pical spirited young vixens are combined 
with sinister caped and hatted male figures 
in the background, ominous, half-revealed, 
the ornnipix'sence of evil behind the bright 
fa^'ude of daily life as Goya shows it again 
and again. In Manets adaptation these 
figure's are replaced by a solid, respectable 
bourgeois as one of a triple portrait group. 
And when Manet planned a picture of the 
ex(H‘ution of Maximilian it was simpler to 
rt'fer to (aiya’s Executions of the 3d of May 
than to do researc'h and try to reproduce 
tlu‘ ac'tual sc'tme of Maximilians death, 
which was cpiite different from Manet’s 
rcpr(*S(‘ntation of it. He borrowed also 
from VadasepK'-/, especially in full-length 
staiuling figures. 

Must all this borrowing be apologized 
for? Afti'i* all, most painters who borrow so 
dirt'C'tly from others are damned as eclectic 
or with that (wen more damning word 
(huivativc. Hunx' are all varieties of eclecti- 
c'ism, but at his typical worst the eclectic 
painU'r borrows from other men in the hope 
that something of their meaning will come 
along with tlu' borrowed forms. Manet is in 
no way an (X'lectic painter, and no pardon 
is n(‘(‘t‘ssary because no offense is com- 
mit t(‘d. He is no more an eclectic painter 
than Sliakc‘sp<‘are was an inferior dramatist 
wh(‘n h(‘ made use of borrowed plots. 

Maiud’s borrowing, however, has noth- 
ing to <lo with new interpretation or en- 
largc'nu'ut of the sul)ject. He is, in fact, not 
much intcn'cstcd in subject; a subject merely 
suppli(‘s him with forms to be painted. In 
La Dfijruner ho is not interested in the fact 
that some young people are having a pic- 
nic in unc'onventional circumstances. He 
is intcrc^stcd in a way of doing the picture, 
tlie means of representation rather than 
wdiat is r<‘pr(‘sented. Le DSjeuner s relation- 
ship to Giorgione’s Concert or Raphael’s 
Judftrncnt of Paris need not be apologized 
for nor need it be used as a defense. Le 
Dejeuner need only be regarded as an effort 
to discover technical means to make the 
most direct translation of pure visual ex- 
perience into the language of paint. 


'"Olympia'' 

If there is any question as to whether Le 
Dejeuner sur VHerbe is entirely successful, 
or only a near-masterpiece occupying the 
position of a landmark, there is no question 
at all in the case of a picture Manet was 
painting the year of the Salon des Refuses 
but did not exhibit until two years later, 
his indisputable masterpiece, Olympia 
[186]. 

Le Dejeuner is startling; Olympia is 
breathtaking. Le Dejeuner is puzzling, here 
and there contradictory; Olympia is of the 
utmost clarity, brilliantly consistent in each 
detail, each brush stroke, each color. A 
young courtesan, unabashed in her naked- 
ness, regards us with the same clinical de- 
tachment with which Manet has observed 
and represented her. The hard little body, 
the short legs, the sturdy trunk, the broad 
face are those of a woman of the people, 
but Manet makes no comment, either senti- 
mental or sociological. He does not drama- 
tize. The drama is in the paint—in the 
abrupt collision of the flat, pinkish-cream 
light areas of the flesh with the equally flat 
grayish or blackish shadows; in the expanse 
of white sheet where nothing seems to hap- 
pen yet where the painted surface is alive; 
in the quick, summary notations of em- 
broidered ornaments, of the ribbon at the 
neck, the bracelet; in the explosion of the 
bouquet of flowers. 

Like Le Dejeuner, Olympia has a tradi- 
tional counterpart in Venetian painting 
(and a closer one than Giorgione’s Concert 
Champ ^tre) , Titian’s portrait of a Venetian 
courtesan, called The Venus of Urbino 
[187]. The parallels are direct: the general 
disposition of the nude figure on the white- 
sheeted couch, the screen or curtain in the 
background to the left, the two serving 
women in the depth to the right in the Ti- 
tian and the single serving woman in the 
corresponding foreground position in the 
Manet, the little white dog in the Titian, 
the black cat in the Manet. But, again, the 
transformation is complete, from the sen- 
suous harmonies of the Venetian painting 
to the flat objectivity of the Manet. 

Olympia is entirely a studio product, 
with none of Le Ddjeuner s disturbing am- 
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186 . Manet: Olympia, 1863, Salon of 1865. 51/4X 74^". Louvre, Paris. 


biguity in the grafting of studio figures onto 
a landscape, and, above all, without the in- 
consistent foreground-background relation- 
ships. Manet’s flash-of-light vision is better 
adapted to the revelation of objects at close 
range than to the exploration of deep space. 
The closing up of the space occupied by the 
serving women in the Titian— by pulling 
the single serving woman of Olympia into 
the same plane with the rest of the subject- 
makes possible the unity of this vision. 
Manet has finally achieved the objectivity 
implied in Courbet’s defenses of realism. 

It should be obvious by now that if the 
term classicism is elastic, and romanticism 
more so, the term realism is most elastic of 
all, including the widest range of responses 
in the transcription of the visible world. 
Some critics, especially in France, differ- 
entiate objective realism like Manet’s with 
the term naturalism, leaving the term real- 


ism free to designate realistic painting 
which presents ideas, especially those hav- 
ing to do with social theories, as Courbet 
thought his did. Courbet’s friend Castag- 
nary, who helped him formulate some of 
his pronouncements, also wrote that ‘‘Cour- 
bet and Proudhon have committed an aes- 
thetic error. Art has nothing to do with the 
imposition of ideas,” and he was using the 
term naturalism as early as the year of the 
Salon des Refuses. Moral values are incor- 
porated into realism; naturalism is amoral. 
The realist interprets what he sees; the nat- 
uralist merely paints the spectacle of life 
around him, its vice and ugliness, its beauty 
and sweetness, not preferring one to the 
other and commenting on neither. The real- 
ist may try to find fundamental truths in 
commonplace objects, but the naturalist 
deals with the moment only, even at its 
most ephemeral. 
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The aesthetic satisfactions to be found 
in naturalism, then, must not be looked for 
in tlie subject. Being iminterpreted, the 
siil)]c‘ct is only second best to actuality, and, 
furtlu‘nnore, the naturalistic painter may 
chooscj to represent subjects aesthetically 
impU'asing in themselves. Aesthetic satis- 
faction must 1)0 found only in the way the 
picture is done, since it cannot be found 
elsewhere. The idea of ''art for art s sake” 
is born, an idea leading eventually to the 
argument that, since subject is not impor- 
tant, it must be eliminated altogether and 
a painting must be nothing but lines, 
shapes, and colors. This is one of the argu- 
ments of contemporary abstract painters. 
Since it can l)e traced back directly to Ma- 
net’s “art for arts sake,” it makes Manet 
the first modern artist in a quite specific 
way. And it gives additional importance to 
the year 1863 as a dividing line. 

Yet, at the risk of confusing the point 
and at the same time committing a heresy, 
we must admit that Olympia as a subject 
has an interest aside from the major one of 


art for art s sake. Granted that Manet does 
not interpret or moralize or tell a story or 
make a comment of any kind; granted that 
his own interest in the subject was inci- 
dental to his interest in painting it a cer- 
tain way; granted that the fascination of 
this way is in itself enough to hold one in 
front of the picture-granted all this, it is 
still true that Olympia is not only a repre- 
sentation of reality but a revelation of it. 
Actuality is not transcribed so much as 
vivified, intensified, through Manet s vision 
of it. For close to a century now the young 
courtesan has regarded us with her special 
combination of assurance, insolence, and 
indiflFerence. She still does so as if her 
glance and ours had just met; she holds us 
eternally upon the point, upon the moment, 
of recognition. With Olympia we finally 
reach the pole opposite classicism: the clas- 
sicist sought to create images in which eter- 
nal and universal values are summarized; 
Manet creates images in which the moment, 
with whatever implications it may hold for 
the individual, is crystallized. 


li 
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Manet before ‘%e Dejeuner" 

How did Manet arrive at Le Dejeuner and 
Olympia? 

He had entered Couture's studio in 1850 
at the age of eighteen, after a time spent 
at sea and two failures to pass entrance ex- 
aminations for the naval school. Before this 
his parents, both of them from wealthy 
families, had accepted the boy’s choice of 
a naval career as an alternative to law, 
which was their own ambition for him. 

The influence of Couture on Manet 
should not be discounted. Couture was a 
harsh and narrow man, but he was no mean 
painter as far as brush and color are con- 
cerned. The Romans of the Decadence is a 
tiresome exercise and its faults are easy to 
enumerate mercilessly, but in many small 
canvases— Little Giles [188], for instance— 
where he is just painting. Couture is almost 
as pure a painter as Manet. The color in 
Little Giles is rich, subdued, and creamy; 
the broad tonalities of light and darks even 
suggest an origin for Manet’s representa- 
tional processes as already described. Cou- 
ture was an excellent teacher for Manet, 
who was able to take advantage of the good 
that was offered while remaining immune 
to the trumpery and bombast of the mas- 
ter’s “important” work. 

Manet was a realist from the start, and 
his student days under Couture— 1850 to 
1855 or 1856— coincided with the emer- 
gence of Courbet, but Manet never studied 
under anyone but Couture in spite of quar- 
rels and insults in Couture’s studio. Manet 
objected to the artificiality of the studio 
poses, the tight rendering that was man- 
datory in student work, all the academic 
rules and conventions. He drew and 
painted with such freedom that Couture 
told him once, “You wiU never be more 
than the Daumier of your time,” which 
was his way of saying that Manet might 
pass at the level of this popular cartoonist 
who had a certain vulgar flair but was, of 
course, no artist. What Couture thought of 
Courbet and his followers he summed up 
in a painting called The Realist, showing a 
painter in rough country clothes using a 
monumental classical head as a stool to 
sit on while sketching a butchered pig. 



188. Coutube: Little Giles, date unknown. 25 ^ x tiiW. Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, William L. Elkins Collection. 


Manet’s special friend in Couture’s stu- 
dio was Antonin Proust, who entered it at 
the same time. Proust was another youth 
of intelligence and social position, equally 
eager for conventional success. Both young 
men admired Delacroix, who had become 
a legendary hero to student painters. They 
called on him at one time when Manet 
wanted to make a copy of his Dante and 
Vergil in Hell, which was then hanging in 
the Luxembourg Museum. Delacroix re- 
ceived the two young men and granted per- 
mission to copy, but his manner was so 
chilly and formal beneath its elegant cour- 
tesy that Manet did not follow up an as- 
sociation that would have been much more 
to his taste than the low-caste assemblies 
around Courbet at Brasserie des Martyrs. 

Delacroix might have remembered the 
visit when he spoke up for the first picture 
Manet sent to the Salon jury, The Absinthe 
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189. Manet: Lola de Valence, 1862, 4832 x 36 %'', Louvre, Paris. 

190. Manet: Woman with a Parrot, 1866. 72 Js x 50^". Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, Gift of Erwin Davis. 


Drinker, in 1859, of which Couture had 
said that the only absinthe drinker must 
have been the man who painted it. The 
jury agreed with Couture and rejected it 
over the head of Delacroix. 

But two years later Manet made his sur- 
prising Salon success with the portrait of 
his parents and especially the Spanish Gui- 
tar Player. His interest in Spanish subjects 
was increased by a group of Spanish danc- 
ers who were making a great success in 
Paris. He painted most of them individually 
and also in groups on the stage. When he 
was not painting them he painted models 
and friends in Spanish costume; Young 
Man in the Costume of a Majo was posed 
by his brother. 

The Spanish pictures were among those 
the critics found most offensive of the four- 


teen Manet exhibited with such a disastrous 
reception at Martinet's just before the 1863 
Salon. A portrait of the leading dancer, 
Lola de Valence [189], was especially de- 
tested; it was described as a ‘‘bizarre con- 
fusion of red, blue, yellow, and black." One 
critic said it was as if Goya had “gone na- 
tive in the middle of the Mexican pampas, 
smearing his canvases with crushed cochi- 
neal bugs"— these insects being the source 
of a brilliant magenta dye. Manet was much 
influenced just at this time by the colors 
of Spanish painting; he adopted the typical 
Spanish neutral gray or blackish back- 
grounds with spots of color played against 
them. The color is fairly bright when it is 
accented in this way, but it is hard to see 
a “bizarre confusion” today in Lola de Va- 
lence, even though Manet retouched the 
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picture, brightening its color, after the ex- 
hibition. There are vivid passages, but only 
the soupy browns and obvious tints of the 
standard Salon product could have made 
them seem so outrageously raw. Many 
painters even imitated the darkened tones 
of paintings by the old masters, disfigured 
by coats of dirt and varnish. Today Manet’s 
color has suffered from similar disfigure- 
ment. Recently the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art cleaned its group of Manets with 
surprising results. The Woman with a Par- 
rot [190] was transformed from a pleasant, 
rather quiet picture into a brilliant one; the 
long robe, which for years had appeared to 
be a somewhat innocuous light tan, was re- 
vealed as a fresh luminous pink with almost 
white lights, combined with the woman’s 
russet hair in which the ribbon is a bright 
blue accent. Such a revelation makes early 
criticisms of Manet more understandable, 
since the contrast between his color and 
that of the usual picture of the time was 
greater than it appears to have been by the 
evidence of Manet’s uncleaned canvases 
today. 

The Scandal of ^^Olympid* 

With the exhibition of Lola de Valence and 
the other pictures at Martinet’s and their 
bad critical reception, the damage was 
done, and when Manet submitted Le De- 
jeuner to the Salon of 1863, the events as 
already described occurred. After the scan- 
dal of the Salon des Refuses the Emperor 
continued his half-hearted efforts to liberal- 
ize academic practices. If he did not put his 
heart into it, it was because as a good bour- 
geois himself Napoleon III actually ap- 
proved of the Academy and liked its typi- 
cal product. 

During the Salon’s long history its juries 
had been elected in various ways. For a 
while after the Revolution of 1848, election 
was by the votes of all painters who had 
exhibited the previous year, a fairly satis- 
factory system although it carried with it 
the risk of inbreeding. But before long this 
system was tightened, and the jury was 
nominated in part by previous medal win- 
ners and in part by the Academy itself. Con- 


sidering that the majority of the medal win- 
ners were academicians, it is easy to see 
how this system produced the situation of 
1863. Jury membership had again become 
static and the academic caucus seemed 
again impregnable. 

Now the Emperor made a tepid reform 
by which the Academy’s direct nomina- 
tions were reduced to one quarter of the 
jury members, the remaining three quarters 
to be elected by vote of painters— but again 
only painters who were also medal winners. 
But it was a reform of sorts, and combined 
vdth a new caution instilled by the narrow 
escapes of 1863, it produced a liberal jury 
that included Corot. In 1864 there was a 
petition to continue the Salon des Refuses. 
It was not granted but a room was set aside 
for the exhibition of some rejected pictures. 
They attracted little attention because more 
pictures had been admitted to the Salon, 
including Manet’s. He exhibited a Christ 
with Angels and a Bull Fight. The criticism 
of the latter was so violent that he de- 
stroyed it, except for a fragment. 

Then in 1865 came the exhibition of 
Olympia, with a Christ Insulted hy the 
Soldiers in the same Salon. It would be 
repetitious to go into much detail of the vi- 
tuperative attacks to which they were sub- 
jected. The critics surpassed their record 
of 1863 in viciousness but not often in 
originality. The same objections were made 
to Manet’s "coarseness” and to the "im- 
morality” of the Olympia. It was compared, 
among other things, to "high” game, and 
the crowds surrounding it to morbid sensa- 
tion hunters looking at corpses in the 
morgue. Every indecency and corruption 
was read into it, nor was Manet himself 
spared inferences that his private character 
was of much the same order. Yet from the 
1863 Salon the Emperor had purchased a 
Birth of Venus [191] by the academician 
Cabanel, as audaciously erotic a nude as 
has ever been put on public exhibition. The 
critics admitted that this studio Venus was 
"wanton” but were able to discover refine- 
ments in Cabanel’s painting to counteract 
its lasciviousness. These were the same 
critics who called Olympia a dirty picture. 

To escape the furore Manet went to 
Spain. It was his first trip to that country 
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191. Cabanel: Birth of Venus, 1863. 3132 x 53". Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, Gibson Bequest. 


whose art had so influenced him. He was 
disappointed, not in the paintings of Velas- 
quez and Goya, which he now saw at their 
best, but in the life and the aspect of the 
cities and people. He had expected some- 
thing more picturesque, more colorful, 
more like the painting and the dancing that 
up to then had been his Spanish experience. 
We have the anomaly of a trip to Spain 
ending his Spanish period, because after 
that Manet turned more and more to the 
life around him in Paris for the subject 
matter of his paintings. 

Manet and Zola 

Upon his return from Spain, at the border, 
Manet received an indication of what he 
might continue to expect at home. The 
French customs inspector, seeing the name 
Manet on the luggage, called his family in 
to take a look at the eccentric artist who' 
had painted the scandalous pictures every- 
one was talking about. Manet suffered in- 
tensely from this kind of notoriety, which 
was to continue with only temporary abate- 
ments for the rest of his life, and he never 


developed a defense against it. The Spanish 
trip was in 1865; in 1866 the Salon refused 
The Fifer, now in the Louvre. The next 
year there was another of the great world 
fairs. Not invited to exhibit, Manet erected 
his own pavilion (as Courbet had done for 
the exposition of 1855 and as he did also 
this year) . More scandals, more jeers. The 
Execution of Maximilian, painted for this 
exhibition, was withdrawn at the last min- 
ute because of the touchy political situa- 
tion. The next year, 1868, Manet was finally 
accepted again by the Salon with two pic- 
tures, both very badly hung, Woman with 
a Parrot and a portrait of Emile Zola [192]. 

Emile Zola, of course, was to emerge as 
one of the dominant figures of his genera- 
tion with a great block of sociological nov- 
els, a dozen crusades, and the chmax of 
the Dreyfus case where his exposures shook 
the foundation of the French government. 
The Dreyfus case is an abomination in the 
history of injustice, countered only by the 
fact that the same nation produced a Zola 
to correct it. In Manet’s portrait Zola is 
only twenty-eight years old. He was just 
emerging from obscurity and had not long 
emerged from poverty. 
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In his capacity as a critic of the arts, 
which is the one that concerns us here, 
Zola’s perception did not equal his courage. 
He defended Manet and some of the other 
painters we will see, but without a clear 
understanding of what they were about aes- 
thetically. Nevertheless he defended them 
with the conviction that they were achiev- 
ing something good and were having to 
achieve it while suffering injustices from es- 
tablished hacks and pedants. The year Ma- 
net’s Fifer was rejected, Zola wrote a series 
of articles on the organization of the Salon 
system for a paper called VEvenement, in- 
cluding an article in defense of Manet. “A 
place in the Louvre is reserved for Manet,” 
he wrote. ‘It is impossible, impossible I say, 
that he will not have his day of triumph, 
that he will not obliterate the timid medi- 
ocrities surrounding him.” Furious objec- 
tions poured into the offices of VEvenement 
(not from everybody—some readers thought 
Zola was joking) , and Zola, who had asked 
special permission to write the series of ar- 
ticles, lost his post as art critic of the jour- 
nal. The following year he published a 
monograph on Manet and Manet did his 
portrait. 

Zola is shown seated at his desk sur- 
rounded by references to the new move- 
ment in painting. A photograph of Olympia 
is on the wall. Behind it, and half covered 
by it, is Velasquez’s Bacchus. The third 
picture in the group is a Japanese print. 
On the table, just behind the quill pen, 
the monograph on Manet does double duty 
as a reference to the connection between 
the painter and writer and as Manet’s sig- 
nature on the portrait. 

The Japanese print is a rather special ref- 
erence. These prints, today so famihar, 
were just becoming generally known among 
artists in Europe, some of the first ones hav- 
ing been discovered among other packing 
in barrels of imported porcelains. In Japan 
the print was a vigorous popular art form 
not taken very seriously by the effete aes- 
theticians and decadent painters when 
prints first flourished there. After develop- 
ing in a tightly closed civilization, the 
prints when they finally reached Europe 
much later bore some surprising resem- 
blances to the painting that was beginning 



192. Manet; 2mile Zola, 1868. sfA x 43M". Louvre, Paris. 

to develop with Manet and the impression- 
ists. The subjects were taken from the daily 
world of entertainment, the theater, the 
transient world of actors and courtesans, 
teahouses, views famous with tourists, land- 
marks. These subjects were in opposition 
to the formalized art of the Affine” painters 
but at the same time they were not pre- 
sented in an unimaginatively realistic way; 
they were extremely stylized and sophisti- 
cated. Manet was doing much the same 
thing. He painted dancers, singers, people 
in a public garden listening to music, the 
courtesan Olympia. But these subjects from 
the transient world were not approached 
emotionally, any more than were the sub- 
jects of the Japanese prints. Technically 
the Western painter and the Japanese print- 
maker were very different, the Japanese 
print being conceived in conventionalized 
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193. ToRn Kiyonaga: Shigeyuki Executing Calligraphy, 
1783. Color woodcut, 14^4 x 9/^". Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, Gift of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller. 

linear patterns having little to do with the 
look of actuality and Olympia, for example, 
having everything to do with one vision of 
it. Yet when the critic Castagnary called 
Olympia 'a playing card,” he referred to 
its composition of flat, well-defined areas of 
color and he could as appropriately have 
compared it to a Japanese print for the 
same reason. European artists now began to 
draw upon the Japanese print for compo- 
sitional ideas, and in the portrait of Zola 
the arrangement of the background into 
nicely balanced rectangular areas— the pic- 
tures, the screen, the resultant rectangular 
areas of wall— is one reflection of Japanese 
print composition [193], 


Manet and His Contemporaries 

A group of painters, literary men, and dilet- 
tantes now began to gather around Manet, 
some of them his own age, most of them a | 

little younger. The difiPerence was only a 
few years— ten or less— but psychologically 
the younger painters were separated from 
him by a generation. Le Dejeuner and i 

Olympia had already made Manet a name 
and a martyr; the younger men were just j: 

beginning their careers, and although they | 

were meeting the same reception as Manet, i 

his conspicuousness made him their spokes- 
man and the symbol of their revolt. He bore | 

the brunt of the attacks on this group of 
'modem” artists, who were soon to become i 

known as the impressionists. During their j 

formative years the Cafe Guerbois was their 
center, replacing Courbet’s Brasserie des 
Martyrs as the winnowing place for new 
ideas, | 

Manet did not pontificate as Courbet 
had tended to do, nor did he ever identify | 

himself wholeheartedly with the group 1 

around him. His cultivated manners gave j 

an impression of greater warmth and par- ! 

ticipation than he was offering; even more 
than Delacroix, he barricaded himself from • 

intimate contacts with all but a few people. 

The only members of the new group who 
knew him well were the ones whose per- 
sonal backgroimds offered the same ameni- 
ties as his own. The only bond that held 
him to the bohemian world of the stmg- 
gling impressionists at the Cafe Guerbois j; 

was one of which he would gladly have rid : | 

himself: his rejection and vilification by the i 

world he had failed to conquer. During all S| 

this time, up into the 1870’s, he had sold I 

fewer than half a dozen pictures. Sales were j|! 

not vitally important to him except as a ii 

form of recognition, although even his sub- ! 

stantial means, which he inherited, were be- j 

ginning to feel some strain. He was married 
(after a liaison of some years, to his piano ; 

teacher) and lived quietly. 

One of the more sedate members on ? 

the fringe of the impressionist group was ,j 

Henri Fantin-Latour (1836—1904), a j 

painter acceptable to the Salon and its pub- | 

lie but sympathetic to the innovators. One ? 

of his recent successes had been a group f 
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194. Fantin-Latour: A Studio in the Batignolles Quarter, 1870. 68^ x 82". Louvre, Paris. 


195. Fantin-Latour: StilULife, 1866. 233^4 x 28%". National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C., Chester Dale Collection. 


portrait of Delacroix surrounded by friends, 
called Hommage a Delacroix. He no'w de- 
cided to repeat this documentary idea in a 
portrait of Manet in his studio, thus loyally 
identifying himself with the rebels in pay- 
ing homage to their leader— although he 
left the “homage’’ out of the title, calling 
the picture A Studio in the Batignolles 
Quarter [194], where Manet then had his 
work place. 

Manet is at his easel. Seated next to him 
is Astruc, the painter and writer who had 
been one of his most vigorous supporters 
during the Salon des Refuses and had main- 
tained an association with the impression- 
ists. Zola stands at Astruc’s side. The young 
man whose head seems framed by the pic- 
ture behind him on the wall is the painter 
Renoir; the tall one at the right is the painter 
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196. Fantin-Latour: Homage to Berlioz, 1885. Pastel, 
24/2 X 20". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Anonymous 
Loan. 

197. Manet: Le Bon Bock, 1873. 37 x 32^". Collection 
Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 



hazille; behind Bazille, as if crowded in as 
an afterthought, appears the shadowy face 
of Claude Monet. These are important men 
and we will have a great deal to say about 
them. Standing behind Manet is a German 
painter of less consequence named Otto 
Scholderer who worked largely in London 
but made several stays in Paris and, of 
course, knew Fantin well. He painted still- 
life, some landscape, and some charming 
figures, bridging romanticism and impres- 
sionism, but need not be considered further. 
The eighth portrait is of Edmond Maitre, 
an amateur musician and a great and loyal 
friend of the group* 


Late Pictures and Last Days 

Suddenly one of ManePs pictures made a 
Salon success. He had become interested in 
the seventeenth-century Dutch painter 
Franz Hals, whose free brushwork resem- 
bled ManePs own. Hals’s subjects included 
genre ones of a convivial nature; Manet 
now painted a fat man enjoying a pipe and 
a glass of beer, Le Bon Bock [197], and the 
public loved it. No objection could be made 
to the violence of the color this time. It 
was all grays and browns and normal flesh 
tones, with one flash of white in the cuff 
of a sleeve, the most typically Manet detail 
in the picture. Elsewhere the painting is 

* Fantin-Latour is not easy to classify as a 
painter. Reduced in size and printed in black 
and white as they are here, his portraits might 
be photographs. At full scale this quality is 
tempered by the presence of the brush, with 
which Fantin had a delicate touch. His still- 
life painting [195] is only a shade less photo- 
graphic. The arrangements of the painted ob- 
jects are decorative like other popular still-life, 
but more subtly adjusted into balances of form 
and color. Fantin s success in the Salon and 
other salesrooms was inevitable since he so 
completely fulfilled the first requirement: con- 
formist subject matter represented with de- 
tailed accuracy. Occasionally he would execute 
a painting with the dash of Manet or the more 
broken technique of the impressionists, but in 
general he adhered to surface respect for con- 
ventional academic disciplines. However, he 
was without academic pretensions, even in the 
allegorical and literary or musical subjects that 
are a third group within his work [196]. In 
these his style can go rather soft and they are 
not as satisfying as the portraits and still-hfe. 
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198. Manet: Boating, 1874. x 5i}4". Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, H. O. 
Havemeyer Collection. 


as dextrous as usual but more conventional 
in tonality. The face is still conceived in 
well-defined planes individualized by the 
strokes of the brush, but there are more 
planes, hence the forms are represented in 
more detail. Confronted with a subject it 
had always liked, painted in a more con- 
ventional technique, the Salon public was 
delighted. 

Manet’s friends were less pleased. The 
success of Le Bon Bock was based on the 
very values they— and Manet— regarded as 
false ones. Le Bon Bock was a success not 
because it was a fine painting but because 
it was a picture of a jolly fat man enjoying 
a pipe and a beer. But no one need have 
felt any concern. The next year two of 
Manet’s three submissions were rejected, 
and the accepted one, The Railroad Station, 
received the usual scandalous press. The 
story continued in the same way. Manet 
was refused for another Exposition Uni- 
verselle in 1878. Two years before his 
death, his old friend from Couture’s studio. 


Antonin Proust, was appointed Minister of 
Fine Arts. He forced Manet’s election to 
the Legion of Honor with a medal in the 
Salon. But Manet was now sufiFering from 
locomotor ataxia and was too ill to enjoy 
this tardy and dubious award. He died in 
1883, and when seven years later Olympia 
was purchased by subscription and offered 
to the Louvre,* it was accepted only reluc- 
tantly and under duress, although develop- 
ments in painting had by then afiirmed its 
indisputable pre-eminence as a landmark 
in the history of art. 

During Manet’s lifetime, impressionism 
was being developed by his fellow paint jrs 
as an art of the out of doors, full of the 
shimmer of light in the open air painted in 
a high-keyed palette of pure tints eliminat- 
ing the grays and blacks that were such an 
important factor in Manet’s color. Manet 

* Strictly speaking, to the Luxembourg Mu- 
seum, the Louvre's waiting room. A painter 
must have been dead ten years before his work 
can hang in the Louvre. 
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had resisted the appeal of impressionism 
and outdoor painting, but after 1874 he 
accepted it more and more. His conversion 
began when he watched Monet paint at 
Argenteuil, on the Seine, one of the im- 
pressionists’ favorite spots. It was the year 
following the Salon success of Le Bon Bock, 
and it is typical of Manet that in order to 
follow a new interest he discarded the op- 
portunity to make the kind of success he 
had always coveted, by repeating the suc- 
cessful formula. His color began to freshen, 
to lighten, his brush stroke increased in 
vivacity. But he remained Manet, the man 
of the boulevards and the studios. Pure 
landscape did not much appeal to him; 
when he painted the out of doors he popu- 
lated it with his city folk, out of town for 
the day. But it was a great change. The 
couple enjoying themselves in Boating 
[198], the naturalness and relaxation of 
their attitudes, the informality of the com- 
position suggesting that the subject has 
been caught snapshot fashion— all these are 
a long way from the couples in Le Dejeu- 
ner, its studied arrangement, the artifi- 
ciality of its combination of figures and 
landscape. The couple in Boating exist in 
the full open air permeated by sunlight. 

The sparkle and informality that are im- 
posed on the outdoor painter when he 


199. Manet: Skating, 1877. 36I4 x Fogg Art Musexim, Cambridge, Mass., Maurice 
Wertheim Collection. 


200. Manet: Detail from Figure 199. 





wants to capture effects of light and air 
began to show also in Manet s studio sub- 
jects. Skating [199], if it had been painted 
a few years earlier, would have been flatter, 
more static, its lights broader, its darks 
more concentrated and emphatic, its whole 
surface more tightly knit. Instead, it vi- 
brates everywhere with nervous, energetic, 
restless, life, modeled as it is in hundreds 
of quick suggestive strokes which are at 
least as important as strokes of color as they 
are as definitions of form [200]. Color be- 
comes brighter and purer, the suggestion 
of form even more cursory, although it re- 
mains decisive. An eye may now be nothing 
but an irregular star of paint; a lip or a nose 
or an ear may be made up of a brush of 
color spotted with an accent of light, an- 
other of dark. It is the kind of painting that 
can degenerate into the shallowest kind 
of tour de force. In Manet it never does. 
The portrait of George Moore [201] pushes 
technical showmanship just to the edge of 
artificiality, simultaneously transcribing the 
features of this talented but rather irritating 
young man* as a work-of-art-for-art*s-sake 
and as a witty revelation of an exceptional 
character. The two aspects of the picture 
are inseparably present in one another. 

Manet’s last major work, and very nearly 
his last one of any kind, was The Bar at the 
Tolies Bergeres [202], painted in 1881 (al- 
though dated 1882) when his illness had 
progressed so far that it was only with the 
greatest physical difiiculty that he could 
paint at all. Yet this is a large picture and 
it approaches Olympia in its certainty, in 
the drama of its paint, in its arresting pres- 
ence. And by a perfectly logical tour de 
force it manages to hark back to the early 
style of Olympia in certain passages, while 
pushing to its limit in other passages the 
evanescent, shimmering, impressionist man- 
ner of Manet s last years. 

The immediate foreground is the counter 
of a bar, with bottles, a compote of fruit, 


* The young Irishman and professional 
show-off had come to Paris to study under 
Cabanel but soon abandoned the idea of a 
career as a painter. As an extremely super- 
ficial art critic and a deft novelist he drew 
upon French models for a career as an English 
man of letters. 



201. Manet: George Moore, 1879. Pastel, 21 % x isJs". Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, H. O. Havemeyer Collection. 


and a glass vase holding two roses, all 
painted as if Manet wanted to demonstrate 
finally that no one could excel him as a 
painter of still life. The barmaid stands be- 
hind the counter, leaning forward slightly 
toward an invisible customer. The silhou- 
ette is bold, of an extraordinary symmetry 
relieved by small interruptions and varia- 
tions, climaxed in the geometrical oval of 
the head with its heavy cap of hair. The 
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202. Manet: The Bar at the Folies Bergeres, 1881. 37^ x 50". Collection Courtauld, 
London. 


face, which is not Olympia s in features, re- 
calls Olympia’s as a passage of flat tone 
suddenly formed and rounded by the brush- 
ing in of a few small, sudden concentra- 
tions of dark. 

The rest of the picture— the entire back- 
ground— is a mirror. The solid, vigorously 
defined figure of the barmaid, as reflected 
from the back, is now amorphous, softened; 
the unseen customer is seen facing her, a 
few half-tone blurs; farther back the dress 
circle is half defined, half suggested, in 
merging and intermingling shapes that co- 
alesce here and there into a gesture, an 
attitude, a hat, a gloved hand holding opera 
glasses. 

Yet, if The Bar at the Folies Bergeres 
summarizes so much of Manet’s accomplish- 
ment, it is also inventive in a new way. The 


complexity of its composition, the struc- 
tural geometry of the insistent verticals 
running in bands across the picture, the 
strong central triangle of the figure with 
the secondary geometrical forms included 
within it— all these are new in Manet. The 
Bar at the Folies Bergeres is a swan song 
only by its coincidental "date with Manet’s 
last illness and his death. He was painting 
with as much inventiveness and curiosity 
and independence as he ever had done. 
And no man has ever painted with more. 

Immediately after Manet’s death his pic- 
tures began to sell at rising prices. The 
press discovered that he was a great painter. 
Before a year had gone by a memorial show 
was prepared. It was held in the galleries 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts~the fortress of 
the Academy. 



CHAPTER 7 


The Impressionist Group 


Impressionism 


In 1874 a group of artists with their core 
at the Cafe Guerbois organized a society to 
exhibit their work at their own expense. 
Such an idea had been in the air for some 
time, without any unanimity of opinion, 
but now these men saw no other way to 
bring their work properly before the public. 

Some of the prospective exhibitors 
wanted to invite the friendlier older paint- 
ers to show with them, for the prestige this 
would lend the unknowns— such men as 
Corot and the grand old revolutionary 
Courbet, who was still alive although in 
exile. (It was just as well that they decided 
against doing so, for even Corot, that man 
of good will, referred to them later as that 
gang.”) Other members wanted everyone 
in the group to pledge never to send to the 
Salon; still others, who were beginning to 
have an occasional picture accepted there, 
thought this idea bad. Manet, their great 
man, refused to have any part of the exhi- 
bition. So did Fantin-Latour. Even some of 
the painters who decided to come in did so 
reluctantly, still convinced that the Salon 
was the real field of conquest. 

When the first exhibition was finally or- 
ganized, it was partly a commercial venture 
and partly a declaration of aesthetic war. 
Commercially the members hoped to in- 
crease the number of private collectors who 
were beginning to buy their work. They 
were spurred on by the fact that just at this 
time the adventurous dealer Durand-Ruel, 
who had taken on some of them, was going 
through a financial crisis and was forced to 
stop all purchases until he could get his 
affairs in order. Aesthetically, the group 
was dedicated to the idea that threadbare 



formulas— or arbitrary formulas of any kind 
—could not be forced onto a painter with- 
out stifling him creatively. They demanded 
the right to paint as they pleased, and what 
they pleased, as the only means of fulfill- 
ing their creative potentials. 

After considerable confusion, including 
quarrels and hurt feelings, an exhibition 
was assembled and hung in the studio of 
the photographer Nadar, another habitue 
of the Cafe Guerbois. Nadar has his own 
importance in the history of photography, 
and a cartoon by Daumier shows him in a 
balloon ‘"elevating photography to the level 
of a fine art”; he was a pioneer in aerial 
views. 

The thirty exhibitors were an odd com- 
bination including half a dozen names that 
were to be among the greatest of the cen- 
tury, an equal number of sound masters of 
the second rank, a friendly amateur or two, 
one popular Salon painter, and a few ghosts 
who would have disappeared altogether if 
their names had not been preserved on this 
historic list.* For so mixed a group no single 
title seemed descriptive enough, so a non- 
committal name was settled on after great 
effort to find something more specific: So- 
ciete anonyme des artistes peintres, sculps 
teurs, graveurs, etc. 

But the name did not last; an appropriate 
descriptive one invented itself. The exhibi- 
tion of 165 pictures had hardly opened be- 
fore the painters were dubbed “impression- 
ists,” a name considered as hilarious as the 
painting that supplied the cue for it— Im- 
pression-Sunrise by Claude Monet. Al- 
though the nickname was derisive, it cut 
through the obscuring surfaces of personal 
styles to the unifying element in the most 
original of the pictures. The impressionists 
accepted the new label and soon changed 
the name of their organization to Peintres 
Impressionistes . 

Altogether the impressionists gave eight 
exhibitions before they disbanded, the first 

* For the record, in alphabetical order, they 
were: Astruc, Attendu, Beliard, Boudin, 
Bracquemond, Brandon, Bureau, Cals, 
Cezanne, Colin, Degas, Deshras, Guillaumin, 
Latouche, Lepic, Lepine, Levert, Meyer, de 
Molins, Monet, Morisot, Mulot-Durivage, de 
Nittis, A. Ottin, L. A. Ottin, Pissarro, Renoir, 
Robert, Rouart, and Sisley. 


in 1874 and the last in 1886, with many 
changes of membership during those years. 
By 1886 the group was full of dissensions 
and many of the members had grown dis- 
satisfied with impressionism and had de- 
parted from it. 

By that time, in any case, the organiza- 
tion had served its purpose. It had won its 
battle for the attention of dealers and col- 
lectors in spite of the continued insults of 
the Academy and its entourage of philis- 
tines and mossbacks. Resistance died hard 
in these circles. As late as 1893, when a 
great collection of impressionist painting 
was willed to the Louvre, it was subjected 
to the kind of criticism accorded Le De- 
jeuner sur VHerhe thirty years before in 
the Salon des Refuses and was accepted 
only in part.* Gerome, now seventy, de- 
scribed the pictures as “filth” that only “a 
great moral slackening” could make ac- 
ceptable to the government. But this was 

** This was the Caillebotte collection. Gus- 
tave Caillebotte was a naval architect of con- 
siderable wealth, a quiet man who discovered 
the impressionists before they became popular 
on the market and bought their pictures not as 
investments but because he fiked them. ( Many 
canny Americans bought impressionists early 
because Durand-Ruel, having been right about 
the Barbizon painters before their prices went 
up, might be right again.) Caillebotte was an 
amateur painter himself, made friends with the 
impressionists, exhibited in the second group 
show and four successive ones, threw his fine 
house on the river open to the young painters, 
and continued to buy their pictures during 
their most desperate times. He made a point of 
buying the kinds of pictures not saleable on 
the regular market— the very large ones and the 
ones painted to solve special problems. He did 
this to help the painters, but as a result he also 
acquired some of their most important work. 
The Caillebotte paintings that were finally ac- 
cepted (the rejected ones included some fine 
Cezannes) are at the heart of the Louvre’s 
impressionist collection. 

Another friend of the impressionists was 
Victor Chocquet, a minor government ofiBcial, 
the rarest and most perspicacious type of art 
collector. With very little money to spare, he 
was ready to make sacrifices elsewhere to own 
and enjoy the pictures he fiked. As a very 
young man he bought watercolors by Dela- 
croix. Like Caillebotte he discovered the im- 
pressionists for himself. Among the pictures 
sold by Chocquet’s widow in 1899 were thirty- 
one Cezannes, eleven Renoirs, eleven Monets, 
and five Manets. 
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203. Goya: Dr, Feral, c. 1800-10. Panel, 37^8 x 25/8''. National Gallery, London. 

204. Goya: Detail from Figure 203. 


the last senile gasp of the old guard, and 
although Gerome and Bouguereau were 
still coveted by one kind of collector, so 
were Renoir and Degas by others. Ameri- 
cans were buying so extensively that when 
Olympia was purchased by subscription 
and offered to the Louvre in 1890, one of 
the reasons was that the subscribers feared 
France would lose it as other masterpieces 
had already been lost to the United States. 

The Nature of Impressionism 

Just what is impressionism? The word im- 
pression had been used in art criticism off 
and on before Monet attached it to his pic- 
ture of a sunrise. Its connotations were not 
flattering. The writer Theophile Gautier 
expressed regrets that Daubigny was satis- 
fied to give his ‘"impression” of a landscape 
and “neglect” details, although of course 
Daubigny was deliberately eliminating de- 
tails in poeticizing his images. “Impression” 
suggested incompleteness, a superficial vi- 
sion of the subject. When the impression- 


ists made an honest word of it and sought 
a definition, one suggestion was “painting 
in terms of tone rather than in terms of the 
object itself.” Any definition must be based 
on this idea, the idea that the impressionist 
does not analyze form but only receives the 
light reflected from that form onto the 
retina of his eye and seeks to reproduce the 
effect of that light, rather than the form 
of the object reflecting it. For instance, if 
a bush in the distance seen in a certain 
light reaches the eye only as a green blur, 
the impressionist paints it as a green blur, 
even if he happens to know the bush so 
well that he could reproduce its form ex- 
acdy from memory. Monet, the purest of 
the impressionists if we accept this defini- 
tion, once said that he wished he had been 
bom blind and could have gained his sight 
so that he could paint without knowing 
what the objects before him were, since this 
would allow him to see them purely in 
terms of light. Never having seen a bush 
he would not know that the green blur in 
the distance was a bush, and would re- 
produce it in a matching green blur of 
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205. Velasquez: Venus and Cupid, 1651 . 48)4 x 69/4". National 
Gallery, London. 

206. Velasquez: Detail from Figure 205 . 



paint without having to forget his detailed 
acquaintance with it as a form. 

This pushes to its ultimate Goya s idea 
of training his brush not to see more than 
his eye did. But there is the great difference 
that Goya wanted to train his brush to re- 
produce forms— "forms that are lighted and 
forms that are not, planes that are near and 
planes that are far, projections, and hol- 
lows.’" In his portrait of Dr. Feral [203] 
form is solidly represented, but a close de- 
tail of part of the face [204] shows how he 
has eliminated the "lines and details” to 
which he objected in classical painting. 
The bridge of the nose, for instance, is not 
defined by a line, although to the classical 
draughtsman lines represent the divisions 
between forms. The pupil of the eye is not 
a circular dark spot but a dark irregular 
area, which was all Goya allowed his brush 
to see since his own eye could perceive only 
that much from the distance at which he 
was painting. But Goya never goes so far as 
to sacrifice form to this kind of vision. 

Further back, Velasquez in the seven- 
teenth century was something of an impres- 
sionist in "painting by the tones.” The re- 
flection in the mirror in his Venus and 
Cupid [205, 206] is an extreme example. 
Velasquez has reproduced only the light 
reflected from the cloudy mirror as his eye 
received it from a certain distance. That 
light happens to carry with it the lights 
and darks composing the reflected face. All 
lines, all details, have been eliminated in 
this process of double reflection from the 
model’s face to the painters retina. Less 
dramatically, the other forms in the picture 
are painted in the same way. A host of 
other examples could be culled from the 
past to show that the impressionist idea 
was not altogether new, even if it had not 
been set up as a theory and a technique 
until the nineteenth century, with special 
departures of its own that made it revolu- 
tionary. 

The quality of instant vision, the subject 
revealed in a momentary aspect, takes on 
more importance in impressionism than it 
ever had before. Olympia is seen as if in a 
sudden flash of light, but the the model is 
posed, the composition studied. The pure 
impressionists will paint as if they had 
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207 . Monet: Red Boats at Argenteuil, 1875. 23^ x 31/^". Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass., Maurice Wertheim Bequest. 


caught the subject unaware, in a chance 
gesture. And in painting colored light- 
light colored because it is reflected from 
the varicolored objects making up the 
world— the impressionists will shatter the 
surface of their canvas into thousands of 
fragmented tints. Both of these innovations 
imply loss of form— loss of compositional 
form and loss of solidity in individual forms. 
Several members of the impressionist group 
will discover that this is impressionism’s soft 
spot, and we will see them abandoning 
typical impressionist procedures in order 
to remedy it. 

But whatever its definition, impression- 
ism as a school of painting is the climactic 
expression of the nineteenth century. It 
gathers together the contributions of the 
conflicting schools of the first half and fuses 
them into a way of painting from which, 
in turn, the art of the twentieth century 
develops, partly as a continuation of im- 
pressionism, partly as a reaction against it. 


The Impressionist Inheritance 

From Delacroix the impressionists inherited 
discoveries in the theory of color upon 
which they enlarged. His technique of ap- 
plying color in individual strokes, which 
he called flochetage, was extended to such 
a point that the surface of some impression- 
ist painting became a rough texture of dots 
and dabs of paint. Delacroix had found 
greens within reds, blues and purples in the 
shadows of yellow. He abandoned the idea 
that a red object, for instance, was red all 
over. Any other color might exist within the 
red area, either because the laws of physics 
produced it by reflection (‘‘Color is a merg- 
ing of reflections,” he said) or simply be- 
cause the painter wanted it there in order 
to enhance or reduce the intensity of the 
colors stroked on near by. From this start- 
ing point, the impressionists began to use 
their eyes like prisms, turning white light 
into all its components of the spectrum, red. 
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orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. 

From Courbet the impressionists inher- 
ited the inexhaustible mine of the everyday 
world. Some of them in their first days 
knew him in his last ones at the Brasserie 
des Martyrs. The Barbizon painters ampli- 
fied Courbet’s legacy, revealing landscape 
as a subject independent of romantic fervor 
or classical formality. They opened a door 
through which the impressionists rushed 
pell-mell into the open air, where they dis- 
covered their studios in fields, along river 
banks, and, for that matter, in the city 
streets. 

These legacies seemed to contradict one 
another and all of them contradicted the 
art of Ingres. But the impressionists found 
compatibilities beneath what appeared to 
be antitheses. Technically the impression- 
ists learned from all these sources and doz- 
ens of others— the English landscapists, the 
Japanese print, the art of Venice and of the 
French court, the new process of photog- 
raphy, perhaps too the scientific researches 
into the nature of light and color by such 
men as Chevreul, Helmholtz, Maxwell, and 
Rood. 


Monet 

Impressionism as a technique devoted to 
capturing effects of light out of doors is 
exemplified most purely in the painting of 
Claude Monet (1840-1926), who forced it 
to its limits, and then beyond. 

Monet was the son of a grocer; his par- 
ents refused to support him in a career as 
an artist, offering to buy him out of his mili- 
tary service if he would abandon the idea. 
This he refused to do, and by the time he 
was sixteen he had a local reputation as a 
caricaturist in his home city of Le Havre. 
His interest in landscape was stimulated by 
painters who came to Le Havre to paint 
the port or the beaches, particularly by 
Eugene Boudin (who will be seen later). 
In Paris Monet identified himself with the 
impressionists although he had had an oc- 
casional Salon acceptance with a mild suc- 
cess in 1866. His poverty was desperate; 
malnutrition contributed to the death of 
his wife; he had to write begging letters 


to friends and vv^as sometimes without 
money to buy paints. As late as 1888 Manet 
was helping him financially. (The similarity 
of their names sometimes caused confu- 
sion in exhibitions— to Manet’s indigna- 
tion.) But after 1890, when he was fifty 
years old, Monet was a prosperous artist. 

Monet’s development can be summarized 
in a handful of pictures that must stand 
for many hundreds. He was an insatiable 
worker. Red Boats at Argenteuil [207], 
painted in 1875, is a fully developed im- 
pressionist landscape of the period of the 
first group exhibition. The stretch of water 
is shot through with strokes of blue in 
many different shades. The reflections of 
boats and shore are struck into it freely, in 
bright tints of greens and pinks. On its 
sunny side, the largest of the boats is yel- 
low in the highest lights, shot with lavender 
near the water, yet a bright rosy color over- 
all; on its shadow side the hull is a strong 
violet-blue, made up of dark blues, grape 
colors, violet-reds, and a touch or two of 
vermilion. No colors are pulled together; 
each stroke (at close range, that is) tells 
individually. The boat is decorated with a 
stripe running around it near the gunwale. 
On the shadow side this stripe cuts through 
the purple-blue as a brilliant emerald green; 
on the sunny side it is bright yellow. The 
small clouds are flicks and dabs of pure 
white. On the grassy bank half a dozen 
greens are freely juxtaposed and intermin- 
gled, some yellowish, some bluish; the 
houses are pinkish with similar variations. 

From a little distance these different tints 
and colors within single areas tend to dis- 
appear as individual strokes. The eye 
"mixes” them and in doing so creates colors 
with more vibration, more sparkle, than 
would have been possible if the various 
reds or greens or blues or pinks had been 
mixed on the palette and applied in large 
areas in the conventional way or pulled 
together by "blending” on the canvas. In 
this stage of impressionism form has not 
disappeared, although light, shattering 
against it, is already permeating and soften- 
ing its surface, obscuring its details. 

In black and white, the sunlit side of the 
red boat is all but indistinguishable from 
the water around it. In color, however, the 
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208. Monet: Terrace at Le Havre, 1866. 2332 x 3132". Collection the Rev. T. Pitcairn, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 


contrast is quite strong. The values— that 
is, the lightness or darkness of the colors- 
are so nearly identical that in black and 
white the contrast disappears. This is not 
merely an accident of photographic trans- 
lation; it is a result of the fact that Monet 
is painting in terms of color as light, rather 
than in terms of form as revealed by light 
and shade. As a contrast to make this point, 
Red Boats at Argenteuil can be compared 
with the Terrace at Le Havre [208] painted 
nine years earlier, which is still conceived 
in light and shadow. The forms are deci- 
sive, everywhere defined, although in color 
this picture is equally bright, equally sunny. 
The only areas where form tends to disap- 
pear are those of the clumps and sprays of 
flowers, painted in spots of red, green, and 
yellow with almost no shadow. Elsewhere 
the forms exist solidly in the light that 
strikes across their surfaces to reveal them. 
In Red Boats at Argenteuil, light is already 
beginning not so much to reveal the objects 


as to be revealed by them. Light permeates 
them, they fuse with it; forms do not in- 
terrupt light, as they do in the Terrace at 
Le Havre, but are caught up in it. 

Monet s preoccupation with reducing all 
visual experience to terms of pure light be- 
came an obsession. When his young wife 
died he was horrified to find himself analyz- 
ing the nacreous tints of her skin in the 
early morning light. As he continued to 
paint, wishing he could have been ‘'bom 
blind in order to gain his sight and be able 
to paint objects without knowing what they 
were,” as he began more and more to de- 
velop the ability to see light and nothing 
but light, light became like a corrosive sub- 
stance eating away the objects bathed in it. 
Spring Trees by a Lake [209] is all but 
formless. Within the twinkling strokes of 
blue, blue-green, pure green, yellow-green, 
and yellow covering most of the canvas, we 
barely recognize, by occasional vertical 
strokes of purplish and reddish tints, the 
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209. Monet: Spring Trees by a Lake, 1888. ^29 x 36". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Wil- 
liam L. Elkins Collection. 


trunks of a few trees. The extreme of this 
progressive dematerialization of matter is 
reached in “effects” of certain hazy and 
foggy atmospheres where the canvas dis- 
solves into mist and material forms become 
mists within mists. 

Between the Terrace at Le Havre and his 
late pictures Monet changed from a painter 
responding to nature into one fascinated by 
an abstract problem. In the early pictures 
the attraction of subject is great; in the 
Terrace at Le Havre, half the observer’s 
pleasure is his feeling of participation in a 
world of sun, air, flowers, and water. There 
is a keen and delightful sense of the fresh 
spanking breeze, the presence of the spar- 
kling sea. There is also the more abstract 
pleasure offered by the certainty, the vigor, 
and the invention of the painting just as 
painting. In the later pictures this is the 
whole pleasure. It must be, for the objects 
from which we might have gained the sense 


of participation in the scene have become 
devoured by a technical process. 

Monet invented a name for what he was 
trying to achieve: instantaneity. In 1891 he 
exhibited, at Durand-Ruels, a series of fif- 
teen paintings of haystacks in the different 
lights of different times of day, analyzing 
the color-light relationships in various 
stages between half-lights of early morning 
and evening and the full blaze of midday. 
This faintly pedantic exhibition was a great 
success. Monet then set out on an even 
more elaborate analysis and painted some 
forty pictures of Rouen Cathedral [210] 
on gray days, bright days, in early light, late 
light, full light, light at different seasons of 
the year. These exercises are interesting, 
but they emphatically isolate the limitation 
of Monet’s method. The monumental gray 
form of the cathedral is ground into a pulp 
of blues, oranges, pinks, and lavenders. The 
geometrical complications of its buttresses. 
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windows, spires, and tracery become totter- 
ing masses of tinted fluff; they lean and 
waver in random placements on the canvas. 

A cathedral, with its mass, its organization, 
its logical formality, is a poor choice toi 
dematerialization in close-range painting 
when it is supposed to be existing withm 
full light. Theoretically we should be able 
to forget that this is a cathedral which ap- 
pears to be going to pieces; practically it is 
difficult to do so. 

But the Rouen pictures were followed by 
another series, this time of a perfect sub- 
ject. In the garden of his house at Givemy, 
which Monet had bought with the proceeds 
from his first successful sale, there was a 
pool with water lilies which he had painted 
from time to time. Now in the 1890 s he 
discovered in the surface of the pool, and 
the leaves and blossoms floating upon it, a 
subject with enough material to last him 
for the rest of his life. The shimmering, 
shifting translucence of the water, the deli- 
cate and even translucent petals of the blos- 
soms, the flat shiny pads of leaves floating 
or half submerged in water close to the 
same color, with the light glancing off sur- 
faces or striking through them onto sur- 
faces below, repeating and reflecting on 
every hand, the whites and the rainbow 
tints— these were inexhaustible in their com- 
binations and recombinations. Now Monet’s 
canvases became the surfaces of pools, frag- 
mented areas where water, light, air, and 
the delicate substance of blossoms all par- 
took of one another, echoed one another, 
and crossed one another’s boundaries until 
there was no differentiation between them. 

The w-ater-lily paintings supplied the mo- 
tif for Monet’s last work, a series of large 
decorative panels [211, 212]. But in these 
hugely expanded canvases, with large brush 
strokes, the forms of nature are difficult to 
distinguish. If the paintings are regarded 
as representations of lilies and water with 
ripples and glancing reflections of light, 
they never become more than great in- 
choate masses of opalescent color arbitrar- 
ily cut off on four sides by a frame. But if 
they are regarded as abstract arrangements 
of color applied in directed strokes, they 
gradually coalesce. One movement of 
strokes across the canvas is revealed as a 



210. Monet: Rouen Cathedral: Tour d'Alhane, Early 
Morning, 1894. 41^ x 29". Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

check or a buttress to another; a system be- 
ginning in one section and seeming to van- 
ish will reappear elsewhere. The colors are 
woven and built into a structure that is its 
own reason for being. The “systems” in 
these paintings are free inventions, felt 
rather than calculated, and the danger is to 
exaggerate their precision or to find within 
them a logic that does not exist. But it is 
safe to say that Monet, from his impression- 
ist beginning when he painted spontaneous 
approximations of visual effects of light and 
atmosphere, gradually transformed his art 
into one of abstract surfaces where relation- 
ships of form and color exist for themselves 
in spite of the vestigial remains of a subject. 

It is on this basis that Monet now seems 
to have anticipated a school of contempo- 
rary extremists. Jackson Pollock (1912- 
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211. Monkt: Water Lili(\s\ c 
Mr.s. Simon < i^'nn 


79 '^* 22 iM". Museum of Modern Art, New York, 

icl. (l)<\sln)>Td by fire, 1958.) 


1956 ) painted by dripping, flicking, drib- 
bling, or pouring semiliquid colors onto a 
canvas (or panel) laid an the floor [ 213 ]. 
The pattern of diflFerent colors, densely in- 
termingled or freely splattered, exists with- 
out even secondary reference to nature. It 
exists for itself as color, as line, as a complex 
within which movements, systems, rhythms 
are overlaid and intertwined. The same 
thing can be said about Monet’s late water- 
lily pictures, if their starting point of light 
playing over the forms of nature is ignored. 


213 . Auttinm Rhythm, 1950. 105 x 207". Metropolitan Museum of Art, Hearn 


214. Monet: Woman in a Garden, Springtime, c, 1875* 19^ ^ 25^". Walters Art Gal- 
lery, Baltimore. 


Thus Monet becomes a bridge between the 
naturalism of early impressionist painting 
and a contemporary school of extreme ab- 
straction. "'Abstract impressionism” would 
be an appropriate term to describe Pollock’s 
spariding interweaving of dots, splashes, 
and ropehke lines of color, and the term 
is sometimes used as a subtle distinction 
within the wider "abstract expressionist” 
school of contemporary painting, which will 
be seen in a later chapter [548, 549]. 

Monet’s landscapes and the late semi- 
abstract paintings into which they merged 
are his historically important work. They 
obscure his portraits and figure studies, 
most of which were done between 1860 and 
the early 1870’s. (He did many of his wife.) 
In any case, he had no great interest in 
human beings as personalities to be inter- 
preted; he painted them from much the 
same point of view as he painted landscape 
—that is, as elements of nature in light. In 
the gentle Woman in a Garden, Springtime 
[214] the woman is more like a blossoming 
shrub than a person. 


Sisley and Pissarro 

The two other "pure” impressionists in the 
group were Alfred Sisley (1839—1899) 
and Camille Pissarro (1830-1903). Their 
experiments were less venturesome, within 
narrower boundaries, than Monet’s. Hence 
they always fall into second place with brief 
consideration in books of this kind, which 
is too bad but inevitable. 

A painter’s merit cannot be gauged by 
the number of lines of type required to 
comment on it, and to comment at any 
length on Sisley would involve repetition 
of much that already has been said about 
Corot and Monet. His fresh and quiet art 
[215] has aflBnities with that of both these 
men. 

Sisley resigned himself early to poverty, 
obscurity, and official rejections, and al- 
though he exhibited in the first impression- 
ist show and three others, he spent very 
little time in Paris and finally retired to the 
village of Moret, where he could exist at 
minimum expense surrounded by subject 
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215. Sisley: Bridge at Villeneuve, date unknown. 21 ^ x 29 ". Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, John G. Johnson Collection. 


matter that appealed to him— a quiet coun- 
tryside and a village with old buildings, 
bridges, and river banks. Sisley’s parents 
were English and he spent some time in 
that country. Of all French painters he 
comes closest to the special lyrical response 
to nature found in English painters and 
even more in English poets. Corot was his 
idol, and his painting has Corot’s serenity 
beneath the more vibrant impressionist sur> 
face. Once he had discovered the impres- 
sionist palette and technique— which he 
never forced— his manner changed very 
little over the years, yet his work is not 
repetitious. Each picture is remarkably 
complete in its effect, where much impres- 
sionism seems fragmentary. Without Mo- 
net’s passion for experiment, which kept 
the pictures pouring forth, and without a 
market to set a demand, which he would 
have worked to supply, Sisley painted with 
great deliberation, allowing the fullest ex- 
pression of his sensibilities. He did not live 
to see the triumph of impressionism extend 
as far as his own work, but immediately 


upon his death his paintings began to fetch 
high prices. During his lifetime he sold 
them for twenty-five or thirty francs. 

Pissarro’s impressionism has much of the 
sobriety of Sisley’s but is less reflective. He 
was the oldest member of the group, being 
two years older even than Manet. Bom in 
the Virgin Islands, he came to Paris the year 
of the great exposition of 1855. Everyone 
who knew Pissarro seems to have left some 
account of him, and by all these accounts 
his life and his character were a catalogue 
of virtues— loyalty to his friends, wisdom as 
the father of a large family, courage in 
adversity, and patience, tolerance, honesty, 
and industry in all circumstances. 

Although Pissarro was intent upon cap- 
turing transient effects just as Monet was, 
he never abandoned the relative discipline 
of early impressionism, and for a while late 
in his career he joined the “neo-impression- 
ists,” who tried to solidify impressionism 
by systematizing its free prismatic shatter- 
ing of light into a scientific application of 
color into minutely calculated dots [405], 
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Pissarro soon abandoned this extreme, bu 
that he was attracted to it at all shows his 
cautiousness in the use of impressioms 
effects. While Monet was pushing turner 
into exploration of effects of light m air at 
the expense of form, Pissarro was retreat- 
ing. The Market at Gisors [216] is an effort 
to" retain the atmospheric vibration of im- 
pressionism while at the same time impos 
ing the discipline of well-defined contours 
on forms monumentally arranged m space. 

The Market at Gisors is a late picture, but 
even in his early ones when he was sharing 
with Monet the excitement of the impres- 
sionist discoveries, Pissarro retained his re- 
spect for the material fact of the subjects 
he was painting. When he painted trees and 
fields [218], they remain trees and fields 
rather than becoming a multitude of small 
elements reflecting a characteristic spring 
light. In no circumstances could he have 
shared Monet's wish to be ignorant of the 
objects he saw. Of all the impressionists he 
is the one most closely allied to the Bar- 
bizon spirit with its love of fields, copses, 
and peasant huts as part of a simple life 
with a nobility of its own. 

But his cityscapes, too, are of a great 
vivacity [217]. He reduces crowds, car- 
riages, and individual figures to the merest 
suggestion, in scattered dots and his typical 
“commas" of paint, hut he never allows his 
cit>" buildings to decompose as Monet’s 
cathedrals did. Pissarro is a careful painter 
—Monet seems careless at times. He was the 
only one of the impressionists to exhibit in 
all eight of the group shows, and during the 
constant squabbles he was the unoflBcial 
moderator. 

More than any other member of the 
group, Pissarro encouraged younger men. 
At least three painters who were notoriously 
suspicious and thorny to deal with— Degas, 
Cezanne, and Gauguin— always retained a 
deep affection for him. Like Monet s and 
Sisley's, his financial situation was often 
desperate and at best difficult, but finally, 
at the age of sixty-two, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing his reputation established, 
not spectacularly but soundly enough, in a 
large retrospective exhibition organized by 
Durand-Ruel. It was a gratifyingly happy 
ending to an admirable career. 



216 . Pissarro: The Market at Gisors, 1891. Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Louis E. Stem Collection. 13^ x 10^", Gouache. 


Degas: ''The Bellelli Family'" 

Midway during the careers of Monet, Sis- 
ley, and Pissarro, pure impressionism was 
abandoned by two painters who felt limited 
by the transient effects it imposed. One of 
these men, Renoir, brought impressionism 
directly into the tradition of the old masters 
by subjecting it to their disciplines. The 
other, Cezanne, subjected it to new disci- 
plines, making it the point of departure for 
the most radical redirection of the art of 
painting in some six centuries. 

A third. Degas, had never accepted im- 
pressionism on Monet's terms in the first 
place, and was its great traditionalist even 
while he was one of its most startling inno- 
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217. Pissarro: Avenue de VOpera, 1898. ^25% x 31%". Collection Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
C. Madeira, Gladwyn, Pa. 

218. Pissarro: Landscape with Fields, 1885. ^23^ x SLg'\ Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Wilstach Collection. 


vators. It was never necessary for Degas to 
revert to traditionalism as Renoir was to do, 
since he had been a traditionalist from the 
beginning. His innovations, eccentric at 
first glance, are as a matter of fact bril- 
liantly logical extensions of traditional 
principles. 

Edgar Degas (1834—1917) was the aris- 
tocrat of the impressionists, not only by 
birth but in his intellectuality and reserve, 
his personal detachment in observing a 
commonplace world to record it intimately. 
Of all the impressionists he is the most 
subtle, disguised as the most direct; the 
most reflective, disguised as the most non- 
committal; the most acute, disguised as the 
most casual. He is their finest draughtsman 
and composer; he is one of the finest 
draughtsmen and composers of any period. 
He was the only impressionist to recognize 



219. Degas: The Bellelli Family, 1859. 78^ x 99)2". Louvre, Paris. 


that the momentary eflFect— with Degas, a 
moment may be split to its ultimate fraction 
—can be used for complete revelation of 
individual character. He was, in fact, the 
only impressionist who was interested in 
painting individuals as psychological enti- 
ties. The personalities he thus recorded 
exist with a completeness, a reality, that 
puts their portraits among the great ones 
of any age. Sometimes these personalities 
are people Degas knew; sometimes they 
are nobodies, a milliner s assistant at work, 
a clerk, a prostitute, or a vagrant. But no 
matter who they are, they are revealed in 
the most significant nuances of their inner 
being; and at the same time, they are 


equally revealed in their relationship to the 
social order. 

This doubly acute perception is apparent 
in Degas’s work from the beginning. In 
1856 he was only twenty-two years old. 
The Salon des Refuses was still an incon- 
ceivable event seven years in the future; 
Manet was just leaving Coutures studio; 
Pissarro was getting settled in Paris; Monet 
was a local boy in Le Havre doing carica- 
tures, Degas was in Naples visiting his 
aunt, the Baroness Bellelli. He made 
sketches of her, of her husband, and of 
their daughters, his young cousins Gio- 
vanna and Giuliana Bellelli. During the 
next three or four years on subsequent visits 
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to Florence, where his relatives were then 
living, he made other sketches and began to 
oigiinize them into a group portrait. By 
18o9 or a little later he had completed the 
most extraordinary of all family portraits, 
a study of individual personalities and their 
iuten elationships expressed through pic- 
torial composition [219]. 

The family was a disturbed one, and the 
piimary fact of the father's emotional sepa- 
i<ition from the mother and daughters is 
established by his unconventional place- 
ment, seated as he is with his back partly 
turned toward us and his face in shadow. 
Compositionally this isolation is defined by 
tlu* strong line of the table leg that is con- 
tinued by tlu^ line of the side of the fire- 
place-only slightly interrupted by a few 
papca-s on the corner of the table-and on 
up to the top of the picture by the frame 
of the* large mirror over the mantlepiece. 
1 bus the riglithand third of the picture, 
containing the father's portrait, is cut off by 
a com|)()sitionally heretical but expressively 
l)rilliant dtwice. In addition, this area is 
filknl witli small shapes, further differenti- 
atiiig it from the hfft two thirds where the 
shap<‘s arc stronger and more simple. 

In <’ontrast with the bent, indecisive atti- 
tud<^ and silhouette of the husband, the 
wife .stands with decision and dignity. The 
with* hoop skirt and the narrow shoulders 
form a pyramid, the stablest of all geo- 
m<*trical forms. Surmounting this dark sil- 
hou<*tt(‘d triangle and framed by her dark 
hair, tlu^ fac<^ of the Baroness with its calm, 
it.s sadiu*ss, and its strength, is the focal 
point of a composition in which we are led 
from om* formal and psychological relation- 
ship to another, yet always back to this 
c<‘ntral fo(*us of meaning. 

Tint moth<*rs arm rests on the shoulder 
of (dovanna, tlie daughter who was most 
lik<‘ h(‘r rtiotlua* and clo.sest to her. Degas 
iiK'Iud(*s tlu* smaller triangle of the figure of 
t!i<* littk* girl witliin the larger one of the 
mother’s to (\stablish this similarity and this 
cIosc‘m»ss. Tlu^ other daughter, Giuliana, 
was mor<^ volatile and more divided in her 
allegiaru'C to her parents. For her Degas 
c'hooses an un('onv(*ntional pose, one leg 
drawn uf) b(‘n<*ath her as she sits on the 
corncjr of a chair, one hand on her hip 


(while Giovanna’s hands are placidly 
folded) and her face turned from her 
mother and sister in the general direction 
of her father, although she does not quite 
meet his glance. Giuliana thus unites the 
two halves of the composition stimcturally, 
tied at once to the mother and the sister by 
the identity of her costume and by lines 
following or echoing lines in the mother- 
Giovanna group, and yet also tied to the 
father. This was Giuliana's relationship to 
the family: divided between its parts, al- 
though in the end (as in the picture) she 
was united more strongly with her mother 
and sister. 

In its other elements the composition is 
unified by the repeated horizontals and 
verticals of the picture on the wall, the 
table, the door frame, the bell pull, and, for 
that matter, by any line or mass one wants 
to pick out. The rather rigid skeletal struc- 
ture is relieved by the broken pattern of the 
rug and the sprinkling of flowers on the 
wallpaper. 

A multiple portrait, demanding a division 
of attention between several individuals 
and yet a unity of the picture over-all, is as 
taxing an assignment as a painter has to 
cope with. The Bellelli Family is a master- 
piece from half a dozen points of view, 
technically and expressively. Here in his 
first major picture Degas demonstrated his 
extraordinary combination of acute sensi- 
bility to the most personal, most private 
inner life of the individuals he observes, 
and his peculiar objectivity that allows him 
to stand outside these perceptions and pre- 
sent them in the most clinical, analytical 
way. 

Degas: His Impressionism 

Degas is one of those painters whose art is 
conventionally discussed chronologically. 

His father,** a banker, had planned a 
career in law for his son, but this study was 
abandoned in 1855. This was the year of 
the Exposition Universelle, and Degas was 
much excited by Courbet's Pavilion of 
Realism. He was also an admirer of Dela- 

** AugiKSte De Gas. The son changed the sur- 
name to the less aristocratic form in 1870. 
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220. Degas: Drapery study for Semiramis, 1861. Black pencil and chalk on blue paper, 
11/8 X 7%". Louvre, Paris. 

221. Degas: Lady on Horseback, 1860-65, Pencil, 123^ x 8". Louvre, Paris. 


croix. But Ingres was his great man, and 
the Exposition gave him a chance to meet 
the old painter. M. Valpingon, a friend of 
Degas’s father, owned The Turkish Bather, 
now called the Bather of Valpingon [59], 
but had refused to lend it to the Ingres 
retrospective planned for that year’s vast 
Salon. Degas induced Valpingon to change 
his mind and Valpingon told Ingres of this. 
Degas and Valpingon were invited to 
Ingres’s studio, where Degas was given the 
advice to "‘draw lines, young man, many 
lines.” Degas was entering the Academy’s 
school, but as it turned out he spent most 
of his time studying privately under La> 
mothe, one of Ingres’s pupils, since at that 
time Ingres was accepting no students. 


Degas had been a precocious natural 
draughtsman, and his first student work 
makes one wonder what was left for him to 
learn under instruction, but he drew lines, 
perhaps many lines, under Lamothe. Al- 
though his allegiance to Ingres never 
wavered during his life, his idea was not to 
emulate the classical style but to capitalize 
on the discipline and the structural knowl- 
edge of the human body upon which it was 
supposed to be based. Unlike the ordinary 
student who imitated only the surfaces of 
the classical style. Degas ignored surfaces 
and went beneath them to the legitimate 
fundamentals that had been all but for- 
gotten. He observed them from his earliest 
work to his last. An early drapery study 
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222. Degas: Studies of Manet, c. 1864-65. Pencil on pink paper, 
16 X 11". Collection Ernest Rouart, Paris. 

[220] and the somewhat later, wonder- 
fully certain, wonderfully controlled Lady 
on Horseback [221] are, respectively, an 
academic preliminary drawing for a large 
composition and a drawing in the tradition 
of Ingres, although neither could be con- 
fused with its prototype. Lady on Horse- 
back is instinct with life as well as elegance. 
So, of course, is a drawing by Ingres, but 
there is a fullness and warmth in Degas’s 
drawing as opposed to the cooler sparkle of 
his idols. The still later drawing for a 


portrait of Manet [222] is more relaxed, 
more inventive, yet equally disciplined. 
Ingres is still present, but in addition to 
greater warmth there is also a record and 
an interpretation of personality that in 
Ingres stopped at whatever immediately 
apparent suggestions were offered by the 
subject’s face and costume. As a mature 
artist Degas never merely draws. He uses 
his crayon to probe, to explore, to discover. 
In a study, Two Cafe Singers [223], the 
transformation of classical discipline is 
complete; it operates now with a freedom 
(and in the service of a subject) that would 
have horrified Ingres but could never have 
developed in the art of Degas without the 
foundation of classical experience. There 
is not a detail, not so much as the upward 
bend of a singer’s thumb, that is extraneous 
to the whole; there is not a touch of the 
crayon dependent on less than perfect 
mastery. 

Degas had met Fantin-Latour and 
Manet, and now he began to sit in on some 
of the discussions that were developing at 
the Cafe Guerbois. By the latter 1860’s he 
had discovered his material: the life of the 
city as he saw it in the drawing room, in 
the studio, in the shops, even in the brothel; 
on the boulevard, at the racetrack, in the 
cafes, the theater, the opera— all the places 
where people congregated and could be 
studied in a thousand expressive attitudes, 
attitudes spontaneously and unconsciously 
assumed, combined later from sketches or 
memory into compositions that seemed 
equally spontaneously and accidentally put 
together. In A Carriage at the Races [224] 
carriages and horses are chopped off as if 
by chance, and in the background a few 
horses and riders, trees and low buildings 
are scattered as if at random, while a couple 
of women, a sleeping boy, a man, and a 
dog are caught in momentary and casual 
attitudes as if unaware of the painter. The 
pose-not-posed, caught as if by good for- 
tune at its most expressive moment, be- 
comes Degas’s major preoccupation, in- 
cluding the combination of these individual 
poses in eccentric compositions where the 
impression is what Degas wants it to be— 
that of an arbitrarily selected fragment. 
But if one tries to extend the fragment, one 
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223 . Degas: Two Cafe Singers, 1878-80. Pastel and charcoal, x/M x 23 
Mrs. John Wintersteen, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

224 . Degas: A Carriage at the Races, 1873. i 4 ?h x 




225. I)fx;.-\s: Martdli, 1879. 43)4 x 39)2''. Nutioiuil Gallery 

of Scotland, Edinburgh. 


n‘ali/<\s <iiuckly that it is not a fragment at 
all, hut an entity complete and satisfying in 
itself. 

A('tiially, as I)<*gas himself said, no art 
was k‘ss spontaneous than his. His 

'"snapsliot” <’ompositions arc the result of 
ndl<H*tion, stiuly, and calcxilation. The 
portrait of Du‘go Martelli [225] is a direct 
d<‘.scendant of Manets of Zola [192]. But 
Zola sits formally for his portrait, while 
Marti‘lli pau.s(‘s long enough for the artist 
to sum up a ('omposition in a (piick glance— 
or seems to. Th<‘ i^kmients arc tlie same— the 
man, th<^ d(\sk, tlu‘ pap(‘rs on it, the furni- 
tur(‘ of the room, rcx'taiigular prints or pic- 
tures patterning a wall. Like Manet, Degas 
<iraws ui)on th(‘ Japanese print for his com- 
ptjsition, using in addition to the rectangu- 
lar divisions of the "Aola the l)ird\s-eye view, 
tlu^ tilted ixerspcx’tivci found in some of the 
prints. All this is impressionism in effect 
until thc^ solidity, tlu^ balance, the contem- 


plative sobriety of the picture is understood 
as classical. 

Degas loathed the word impressionist 
with its connotation of the accidental and 
the incomplete, and he fought against it 
until he managed to get it dropped from 
the announcements of the fourth group 
exhibition in 1879, when it was replaced 
by the word independent. He was not inter- 
ested in the paraphernalia of outdoor im- 
pressionism, the countryside and atmos- 
pheric effects. City streets offered him as 
much fresh air as he wanted; the racetrack 
was open country enough. Theaters and 
intimate interiors offered the kind of light 
and air he liked to paint. He needed arti- 
ficial life, he said, and not for a moment 
would he have considered yielding to im- 
pressionist seductions to paint at Argen- 
teuil, as Manet finally did. Degas insisted 
that painting was an art of convention. To 
imitate nature from the model was bad 
enough; to imitate all its accidents out of 
doors was unthinkable. He painted from 
brief notes and sketches, preferring to ob- 
serve carefully and then depend upon 
memory. When he used a model he habitu- 
ally followed a practice that had been used 
occasionally by some other painters: he 
let the model move about the studio while 
he observed the movement of bones and 
muscles, constructing his figure from this 
knowledge rather than by imitating the 
aspect of a single pose with its necessary 
loss of spontaneity. 


Degas: His Classicism 

The essentially classical nature of Degas’s 
art and his great originality in the use of 
classical principles are summarized in one 
of his most carefully studied paintings. 
Foyer de la Danse [226] painted in 1872. 
By a device approaching tour de force, but 
familiar to the artists of classical antiquity. 
Degas combined a momentary scene of 
action with what would seem to be its im- 
possible opposite, the imposition of classi- 
cally static order. At the right of the com- 
position are clustered the ballet master, the 
rehearsal violinist, and several dancers. The 
ballet master has just tapped on the floor 
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326 . Degas: Foyer de la Danse, 1872. 12^2 x 18". Louvre, Paris. 


with his stick, and on this signal the violinist 
has lowered his bow. The dancer whom he 
has been rehearsing pauses, motionless, in 
the middle of a step, awaiting the master s 
comment or correction. Other dancers 
glance in her direction. 

Thus, although the figures are caught in 
instantaneous attitudes, these attitudes are 
legitimately static ones between moments 
of action, allowing Degas to compose the 
various figures in classically static fashion 
without congealing them in Davidian pos- 
turings. The same device was used in the 
sculpture of antiquity. As an example, the 
famous Discus Thrower is shown just as his 
arm reaches the high point of the throw, 
at the very moment before it descends, thus 
allowing the sculptor to represent, legiti- 
mately motionless, a moment in a series of 
violent movements. 

Foyer de la Danse is as nicely balanced 
as any classical exercise, with a variation 
on the seesaw principle. But the balance is 
not by weight, as is usual, but by a play 
of weight against interest. By weight the 
group of figures on the right, with ballet 
master, violinist, and dancers densely clus- 


tered, is too heavy for the single figure of 
the dancer on the left. But by intt‘n‘.st, iso- 
lated as she is and the object of utti*ntiou 
from every side, .she couuU‘rs th<‘ir w(‘ight. 
This kind of balance is sonu^tiines culli‘d 
''occult” balance; no oiu^ has ever u.s<‘d it 
with more skill than Degas, and <)l>viously 
its attraction for him is the |)ossibiHty it 
offers of combining balancn^ with what 
seems to be random placement. 

In painting, classical principh‘s dictutci 
a "clo.sed” composition, comp!<*ti* within 
itself, and the scents usually takes j>Iac(‘ in 
a boxlike space. This is tru(‘ of Foyer dr la 
Danse. Degas varies the restriction !)y turn- 
ing the "box” .so wc hco it at an augh*, not 
only from the side but from abov<% btit th<‘ 
.space itself remains chnirly <k‘fin<‘d. 11u‘ 
back wall and the side wall to th<‘ hdt ar<^ 
actually seen. The wall outside^ tlu‘ picture 
to the right is defined by tlu^ fact that light 
flows into the room from its window. In the* 
immediate foreground a chair i.s s<t in such 
a way that its back paralk^Is th<‘ side walls, 
and hence its side near xis ick‘ntifies a plane 
corresponding to a fourth wall b<*twtH‘n us 
and the dancers. The function of the chair, 
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227. Degas: Portraits in an 
Office, 1873. X 36}^^ Mu- 
9^e Municipal, Pan. 



228, Di«x:as: D(‘tail of Mic'lu'l Mnsson from Figure 



then, is to define space, yet it seems to be 
the most casually disposed object in the 
whole painting. Upon this skeleton an 
analysis of the picture's composition could 
be elaborated at length to include every 
object in it, since not the smallest detail is 
accidental. The final unifying element is 
light, light as it flows upon and defines the 
objects disposed in space. This, of course, 
is the opposite of the light of typically im- 
pressionist painting that consumes the ob- 
jects it touches and makes of space a vibrat- 
ing tinted mist. 

Foyer de la Danse was completed just 
before Degas made a trip to New Orleans, 
where his mother had been bom. Degas 
went to visit her family and his two broth- 
ers, the younger Ren6 and the elder Achille, 
who had entered the family's cotton broker- 
age firm there. Degas repeated the compo- 
sitional idea of the Foyer picture in Por- 
traits in an Office [227], where he defined 
space in similar ways, even including a 
chair in the left foreground, with his uncle 
Michel Musson [228] testing a sample of 
cotton while sitting in an adjacent chair. 
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229. Degas: Estelle Musson (Mme. Rene De Gas), 1872-73. 29 x 36". National Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington, D.C., Chester Dale Collection. 


Degas: His Humanity 

Degas did several portraits of his relatives 
on this trip, and that of his brother Rene's 
wife [229] is one of the most exceptional 
among all his work. A special bond of affec- 
tion had always existed between Degas and 
his younger brother, and now this was ex- 
tended to his brother's wife, for Rene De 
Gas had married his blind cousin, Estelle 
Musson. The blind eyes turned to the light, 
the placement of the figure in the left half 
of the canvas with the rest of the space be- 
hind it nearly vacant, the quietness of the 
pose suggesting resignation, the delicacy of 
the colors— rose, gray, and silvery white— all 
have something to do with the mood of 
tenderness, loneliness, and affectionate sym- 
pathy pervading the picture. The composi- 
tion seems to be a spontaneous one and is, 
of course, not a complicated one. If we 
cannot analyze precisely how the mood is 
created, we nevertheless cannot fail to be 
touched by it. 


The portrait is an especially intimate ex- 
pression of a quality for wliich Degas usu- 
ally receives no credit. Because he de- 
fended his prejudices with a sharp toiigue, 
anecdotes about his witticisms and his 
eccentricities have obscured the tenderness 
that was also a part of his nature. Because 
he never married and because he painted 
some unflattering pictures of women, he 
acquired a reputation as a woman hater, but 
it was not a misogynist who painted the 
early Head of a Younff Woman [230]. 
Degas never s(*ntimentali/.es a portrait. 
Faced with an unpleasant subject as he 
frequently was— by choice as often as not— 
he never hesitated to record an unphuisant 
personality. But his model for th(‘ Self- 
portrait in a Soft Hat [231] was a young 
man with a face as gentle as it is skc^ptical. 
It is the face of a man who, when he paint<*d 
his aged father listening to a friend s music 
[232], contemplated one of the most poign- 
ant aspects of human life with deep under- 
standing and consummate tact. 
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230. Degas: Head of a Young Woman, 1867. 10% x 8^". Louvre, Paris. 

231. Degas: Self-portrait in a Soft Hat, 1857—58. Oil on paper applied to canvas, 10/4 x 
7/2". Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute, Williamstown, Mass. 


Degas and the Impressionists 

Shortly after Degas returned from New 
Orleans, plans for the first group show got 
under way at the Cafe Guerhois. Degas 
was a constant irritation to the other mem- 
bers during its organization. He had always 
held himself aloof from most of them, but 
now he was full of ideas that met with no 
one else's approval. Above all he was eager 
to avoid any implications that this was an- 
other Salon des Refuses, and he confused 
things by insisting that as many popular 
painters be included as could be induced 
to enter. He ended by drawing in more 
painters than anyone else, which was help- 
ful since it decreased each one's share of the 
expense (most of the group were always in 
financial trouble). No matter how much 
they admired his work, many members dis- 
liked Degas— and he seems to have given 
them plenty of reason. He was witty and 


frequently he turned his wit against them. 
He could seem a snob when someone failed 
to interest him; unhke Manet he did not 
trouble to hide his feelings beneath a gloss 
of manners. He always showed himself at 
his worst in public, concealing his gener- 
osities from everyone and reserving his af- 
fection for a very few people not connected 
with his professional life. 

Why was Degas interested in exhibiting 
with the impressionists? The answer re- 
dounds to his great credit. He had nothing 
to gain professionally from the association; 
he even had much to lose. He had been 
accepted in the Salon for six years running, 
1865 to 1870 inclusive— apparently not sub- 
mitting the following years— and had had 
compliments from influential quarters. To 
exhibit with so dubious a group as the un- 
knowns of the Cafe Guerhois could only 
block a continuation of this mild but prom- 
ising success. Degas did not need the 
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vaguely possible financial benefits that the 
other members hoped against hope might 
develop in the form of sales. He was 
wealthy and he even objected to selling his 
pictures, although he gave away many. He 
might have been expected to be suspicious 
and disdainful of the whole thing just as 
Manet was, yet Degas was one of the most 
industrious workers in organizing the exhi- 
bition and calling it to general attention. 

The fact is that Degas believed in the 
group and in the group show because he 
believed in the new painting. His relation- 
ship to impressionism was a curious one; 
we have already seen how many of its 
premises he rejected. But he did share with 
the other impressionists the conviction that 
the subject from contemporary life, pre- 
sented with the quality of immediacy, was 
the proper field for painting in his time. 
It was a time so complex that man could 
no longer hope to achieve the expression 
of an ideal universal order conceivable in 
antiquity and reflected in the art of an- 
tiquity. Nor in such a time could such a 
thing as universal knowledge be imagined, 
as the Renaissance had imagined it and 
given it form, for science had begun to 
make a specialist of every man and no man 
understood more than a fraction of what 
surrounded him. The romantics had recog- 
nized both impossibilities in the modem 
world and had escaped into a never-never 
land of emotional stimulants. But as a man 
of the world fascinated by the world, Degas 
rejected these romantic escapes. 

Denied classical serenity, Renaissance 
wisdom, and romantic escape, man must be 
content with those small and commonplace 
fragments of the infinitely complex world 
that are within the scope of his compre- 
hension. The function of the artist, then, 
by Degas’s idea, is to take these fragments 
and treat them in such a way that they 
aflFord full play to the sensibilities of any- 
one whose imagination can reach beyond 
their commonplaceness into the infinite 
realm of personahty and association. No 
other painter shared the intensity of Degas’s 
interest in the commonplace as material for 
painting, or his fascination with the exact 
description of the way people stood, sat, 
moved, existed in their daily round. But if 



232. Degas: Degases Father Listening to Lorenzo^? agans Singing, 
c, 1869-72 . 3i32 X 24^". Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


the impressionists did not share Degas’s 
intensity, they shared his interest in the 
everyday world according to their own 
more casual ways of seeing it And for that 
reason Degas knew he was one of them. 

After 1886, date of the last impression- 
ist group show (he exhibited in all but the 
next to last). Degas saw few people and 
exhibited rarely, working in his studio as a 
recluse. There was a steady demand for 
his work. He had never liked to sell his pic- 
tures, but it now became necessary for him 
to do so; he had sacrificed most of his 
fortune in 1876 to extricate his brother 
from difficulties following speculations in 
American stocks. The exact circumstances 
are not known since Degas was extremely 
reticent about all details of his personal life. 
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233. Degas: Ballerina and Lady with Fan, 1885. Pastel, 26 x 30". Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, John G. Johnson Collection. 

234. Degas: Women Ironing, 1882. 31 x 28^". Durand-Ruel, Paris. 


The ballet pictures that account for so 
much of his popularity today were pro- 
duced in great numbers after the middle 
1870’s. His interest in the ballet was not 
that of a balletomane: the ballet happened 
to provide in one package all the elements 
with which he was working— indoor or arti- 
ficial light, frequently unusual in source, as 
from footlights; eccentric angles of vision, 
as from a box above the stage; accessory 
elements of unexpected shapes, supplied by 
such things as bits of stage scenery, props, 
the rails of the orchestra pit or the curve of 
a box seat [233]. Above all, here were the 
human figures of ballet masters, wardrobe 
mistresses, mothers waiting for or upon 
their daughters, figure after figure to be 
caught in momentary attitudes full of 
variety, especially the dancers themselves 
with their bony, sinewy bodies and curious 
stances. Sometimes Degas seems to be in- 
terested in contrasting the glamor of the 
ballet with the unglamorous rather plain 
girls who learn to go through curious con- 


tortions to present glamorous illusions. But 
ordinarily his interest in dancers is not 
much different from his interest in, for in- 
stance, the two laundresses [234], one iron- 
ing, one yawning, whose occupational atti- 
tudes equally fascinated him. 

Degas gradually abandoned oil paints 
and limited himself to pastel, for which he 
had always had a predilection. He was es- 
sentially a draughtsman and always found 
the texture of oil unsympathetic. The "lines, 
many lines,” that Ingres had advised him to 
draw as a student had remained the basis of 
his art as a painter. Line came increasingly 
to mean for him a boundary reduced to 
minimum complexity for maximum descrip- 
tion. In Woman Scratching [235], the 
whole folded, hanging weight of breast and 
stomach are summed up in three rough arcs. 

Pastel is ordinarily associated with filmy, 
airy effects because it must be applied deli- 
cately over a textured surface and not 
touched again if it is to retain its life. 
Rubbing or drawing over it deadens it. But 
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by means of some special fixatif , the compo- 
sition of which is unknown, Degas could 
work over his pastels without losing their 

grainy quality, and, alone among those who 
have used the medium he gave it all the 
strength, depth, and solidity of oil. In place 
of its usual chalky tints he achieved a full- 
bodied brilliance. It was the perfect 
medium for him. He was drawing and, at 
once, painting. Toward the end of his life 
his sight failed, and his pastels became 
broader and broader in drawing. For the 
first time, forms tended to diffuse into some- 
thing like impressionistic eflEects, but a life- 
time of studying the construction of the 
human body, and its movement, had taught 
him where the essential hollow or bulge in 
a contour told most about bone, muscle, 
and fat. His last drawings, done when he 
was nearly blind, are still miracles of 
draughtsmanship. 

In the art of Degas, tradition and innova- 
tion are so fused that they exist in identity 
with one another. A hundred examples 
could be given to continue the illustration 
of this point; one, Nude Arranging Her 
Hair [236], is closely allied to the Bather 
of Valpingon [59]. Ingres's harem beauty 
has become a bourgeoise, her seraglio a 
boudoir in a Paris flat of which we see a 
comer with a somewhat blowzy chair. The 
beautifully patterned turban is gone; so are 
the svelte, lovely contours of the odalisque s 
body. Degas's young woman ducks her 
head to work vigorously at the nape of her 
neck with a comb. Her shoulders bunch 
together as she raises her arms, the lines 
from elbows down either side, along back 
and buttocks, along breast, chest, and hips, 
describe a series of muscular contractions 
and relaxations, taut here, inert there, 
rounded in this place, hollowed out in an- 
other, stretched across the projections of 
bones or resting weightily upon them. In 
the bourgeois century, Ingres's revery of 
sensuous delight has given way to Degas's 
factual statement of bourgeois actuality. 

Technically the enameled precision of 
Ingres and the direct vigor of Degas may 
seem to contradict one another; basically 
they are allied. Degas's active linear con- 
tours defining forms modeled in vibrant 
light and Ingres's dulcet ones enclosing 



235. Degas: Woman Scratching, i88i. Pastt'I, 15?! x i6". (' 
tion T, Edward Hanley, Bradford, Pa. 

236. Degas: Nude Arranging Her Hair, c. 1885. Past(‘l ‘zHlx 
Collection Mr. and Mr.s. Herl)ert C. Morn's, Br\'n Maw r, Pa. 
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237. Degas: Woman Rubbing Her Back with a Sponge, c. 1900. Bronze, height 18". 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Curt Valentine Bequest. 

238. Degas: Young Dancer, 1880-81. Bronze with cloth accessories, height 39". Col- 
lection Henry P. Mcllhenny, Philadelphia. 


forms across which light flows like a caress, 
are arrived at from the same tradition, 
which each painter reverences and observes 
and, each in his own way, enlarges. If 
Ingres depends upon the tradition of the 
Renaissance, so does Degas depend upon 
it and upon Ingres. 

Degas was also a sculptor, doing occa- 
sional pieces from time to time until, in his 
last years, his sight failing, he did many. 
Theoretically there is such a thing as im- 
pressionist sculpture; actually. Degas is the 
only sculptor who is impressionist in any- 
thing like a pure definition. Like his paint- 
ings, his small bronzes wonderfully embody 
momentary aspects of unidealized figures 
[237], rejecting all incidentals and non- 
essentials to capture the essence of visible 


reality. Essentially these are sketches in 
clay, not conceived as bronzes. Similarly, 
his single large piece is in effect not so 
much sculpture as a masterpiece of 
draughtsmanship in three dimensions. The 
bony little figure of the ‘'ballet rat” [238], 
the suggested textures of hose, bodice, hair, 
and flesh, the vivid reality of her stance, 
make possible the extraordinary features of 
a real tarlatan skirt and a real satin hair 
ribbon. Astonishing at first, they take their 
place after a moment or two as integral 
harmonious parts of the reality of the figure 
as a whole. The only trouble is that as time 
has passed, the cloth has grown limp, 
soiled, and dusty. The reality of these real 
accessories is less real, in the end, than the 
reality of the bronze image. 
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239. Rodin: The Hand of God, 1902 . Bronze, height Rodin Mustuiin, Philadelphia, 
Gift of Jules Mastbaum. 

240. Rodin: The Kiss, 1886 . Marble, height 72 ". Rodin Miiscuin, Philadelphia, (hft of 
Jules Mastbaum. 


Rodin 

The impressionism of Degas's sculpture is 
consistent. It is impressionistic in subject, 
in spirit, and in the play of light over the 
surface of forms, forms that are realized by 
suggestion rather than by detailed state- 
ment. The great sculptor of the nineteenth 
century, Auguste Rodin ( 1840-1917 ) , 
often uses a similar, even an exaggeratedly 
impressionistic technique, working in 
broken surfaces to reveal incompletely de- 
fined forms as if seen in flickering illumina- 
tion. Purists in sculpture deny the legiti- 
macy of this surface treatment, which con- 
fuses the visual illusionism of painting with 
the tactile existence of sculptural mass. 
Nevertheless Rodin employed it, and al- 
though his impressionism ends there, some 
comments on his art are best interpolated 
at this point. 


Beneath hi.s imi)n‘s.sioni.stic .surface, 
Rodin is sometirmss a dramatic* rc*alist, some- 
times a cpiasi symbolist, almost always a 
vigorously ma.sculim* romantic, hut h(‘ is 
never an irnpre.ssionist in the .s'<‘ns<‘ of rcs 
sponding to tlu^ fascination of the c'ommon- 
place. A Iittl(‘ honc‘st cominonpIae(*ncss 
would he r(‘fr(‘shing in his work, as a matte*!* 
of fact. Th(^ erotic* mysticis!!i of pi<*<*es like* 
The Hand of God |239| is beginning to 
seem, nowadays, (*ml)arrassingly prc'tc’u- 
tious. And his Gates of Hell, which was to 
have* becni the wSistim* (a*iling of seulpturc* 
hut was n(‘vcr ('arri(‘d beyond tin* stage* of 
preliminary studicss [241] and a fc*w com- 
pleted figtir(‘S, is ratln*r a hodgc*podg<* 
whether it is rc'gardc'd as philosophy or 
as sculpture. The familiar figure* of The 
Thinker, which was to have* brood<*d ov<*r 
the Gates, can be* found in tin* uppcT ('<*n- 
tral portion of the pr<‘liminary study illus- 
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241. HomN: (wi/r.v p/ //r//, 1880. Bitin/r, 18 x 12 ft. Hodiu Mu- 
.scmu. F!ul;i<l<4p!iia. Cdft <4 [iilcs Masthauin. 

ttatcd h<'ir, The Thviktr, of o<nir.s<‘, wa.s 
<mi* <4 tlio c*l(aurnts t’ouiplcttHl at full soaF* 
as an i!itl{*p(’n(i<*ut work t4 sinilptun*, and 
is kiHAvn fa vu luac. Nunn'rous cast.s wore 
mafif- fiouj its in(4d, 

d’hf* iiunipv, skotfhv, ftoug<'d, and rougln 
<aird sudaofs <4 iinpKrssifjni.sm wore .so 
( tdtivatfd In Uorlin that h<* .so<ans often to 
havf* toi tuK’d his olay, punohinjj; and kiusid- 
in|f, it iH’Vond r<aison. *\S<'ul|4ure‘ i.s <iuit(^ 
siinfdv the- ait (4 dopios.sion and protulx^r- 
anof*.*' la* (ims* said, "dlu’re is no g<*tting 
:i\va\ lum\ tliat." *I1us is of*rtainIv a lirnit(‘d 
flrfiintinii that wotild f’Hrninato uiost of thti 
woilfi's groat .soulptur<\ hut for liodin this 


violent manipulation had an expressive 
reason for being. A great part of effeo- 
tiveness of Rodins sculpture c'oines from 
the plastic drama of the modeling, whr^re 
the sculptor's fingers art^ ''seen'’ at Wiirk. It 
is often objected that this is a pervtasion of 
the noble material of bron/.e, to ask it to lie 
nothing more than a kind of preservative 
for figures conceived as clay with all clay's 
yielding plasticity. If this is so, it is a funda- 
mental shortcoming in the majority of 
Rodin s works. 

Tn marble, Rodin s teclinical impression- 
ism takes anotlier direction. Transitions 
from one portion of realistic' form to others 
are smoothed and softened until thew seem 
to he partially ohsc'ured by mists, as in The 
Kiss [240]. But Rodin is also acaitely real- 
istic on occ'asion; he spent thrc'e years in 
litigation to disprove tlu*? C'harges tliat an 
early work, TVie Age of Bronz(\ was not a 
work of scnilpture at all l)ut an actual exist 
from a living model. It was not, Imt in its 
reproduction of an (‘xc'c'ptionally pc'rfec't 
malc^ modtd it might almost as well have 
hec'ti. 

Rodin is .savc'd again and again by the 
ma.ss and forc'c* of picH'C's that violate a 
fimdanu'ntal pnanisc' of ('ontcanporary 
sc'ulpturc^: that (‘xpressive forms must he 
dc'vc'Iopc'd from a r<*(*oguition of the' c'harac- 
tcT of the sculptors inati'rial, \vh(*tli(*r it is 
stone, hron/.c', wood, ('lay, wire*, or string. 
Rodin’.s sc'ulpturc' oppostvs this id<*a; his 
instinc't is to transform his matrrial into 
.soiiH'thing <‘l.s<‘, as hc' tacitly stat<‘d wlaai he 
said of one* pieee of sculpture' la* admired 
(Veriu.v c/e A/ec/fr'i [2431), "You almost c‘X- 
pc'ct, whc'n yon toiu'h this body, to find it 
warm," or wIk'u hc' said that "J'AX'ry mastcT- 
|)i('('<'of th(‘ S(‘ul|)tor has tin' radiant appcxir- 
anee of living flc*sh." 'Ilus is simply not true, 
as a momc'nt's ndlc'C'tion on Ciothic s<*ulp- 
tun', wlu'c'h Rodin worshipc'd, would have 
.shown. But that Rodin c'otild say this, and 
that so mut'h of Ins .seul|)iun' is c'onca'ivc'd 
from that point of vi<*w, tic*s him to tlie 
lesser .sc'ulptors of his eeuinry, who c'on- 
ecuved of sc'uljitnn* as tlu' dc'taih'd imitation 
of nature* or a.s thr(‘<‘“dimcnsi(}nal n‘p<‘ti- 
lions of forms dt*ve‘loped l)y paint<*rs. But it 
is still true* that no oth<‘r seulptor in the* 
ninet(‘(‘nth ceaitury could have* appro;u*Iu*d 
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the massive, \ital force of Rodin's s^ady for 
a monument to Balzac [478], to select one 
example almost at random from many, 
Rodin would have made an excellent 
painter, and his drawings are in many ways 
more satisfying than his sculpture. His typi- 
cal manner involved a free, loose, linear 
description of contours, with washes of 
color that were allowed to run and spread 
beyond these contours, or might be entirely 
independent of them, as they are in Im- 
ploration [508], Here the two bodies are 
drawn against a tawny color that merges 
with a background of russets, blues, pale 
greens, and grays, which have no descrip- 
tive function, Rodin drew quickly, some- 
times allowing his pencil to follow the con- 
tours as he watched the model, rather than 
the drawing. He achieved surprising de- 
scriptions of fleshy masses with an absolute 
minimum of means. His subjects were erotic 
more often than not but are saved by his 
obvious conviction of the identity between 
physical love and spiritual fulfillment. 

Degas and Renoir 

Degas is not convinced of life’s goodness 
although he never for a moment questions 
its fascination. Whether he is painting with 
as much sympathy for his subject as he does 
in the portrait of Estelle Musson or with the 
detached observation apparent in his treat- 
ment of the less attractive women in a cafe 
on the Boulevard Montmartre [247], he 
never stands in judgment, never makes a 
moral evaluation, never commits himself to 
a comment on the philosophical justification 
of man’s existence in the world. If in the 
end the flavor of his art is pessimistic, it is 
not because Degas ever points out a pessi- 
mistic conclusion, but because he lets the 
decision go by default. The average person 
in “interpreting” art expects to find a posi- 
tive statement of faith, an aflBrmation of his 
own hope that his existence in the world 
serves some ultimate good. Degas neither 
confirms nor refutes such an idea. 

Degas’s attitude toward the world— a 
fascination with its fragments, a refusal to 
comment on its wholeness— is summarized 
in his attitude toward women. Few painters 


have been more preoccupied with repre- 
senting them; no painter has portrayed 
them more acutely as personalities. None 
has been more sensitive to their psycho- 
logical nuances or recorded these percep- 
tions more intimately. But Degas seems 
hardly conscious of women as mothers, 
sweethearts, or sirens. Even in The Bellelli 
Family his perception of the relationship 
between mother and daughters is remark- 
able for its analysis of human relationships 
rather than for sentiment. Similarly 
woman’s body fascinates him but only as 
a structural entity, not as a symbol of 
beauty or an object of desire. His late draw- 
ings of women climbing in and out of 
bathtubs, drying themselves, scratching 
themselves, caught in every awkward and 
unlovely attitude that presupposes the ab- 
sence of any observer— these so-called *1cey- 
hole” subjects, in which he actually was at 
his most objective, account for his reputa- 
tion as a woman hater, along with his pic- 
tures of prostitutes and nondescript women 
as in, again. Cafe, Boulevard Montmartre. 

In all these respects Degas’s opposite is 
Auguste Renoir (1341-1919), the best 
loved of the impressionists today. 

Renoir is a joyous painter, so convinced 
of life’s goodness, which seems apparent to 
him on every hand, that he feels no need to 
philosophize or moralize about it. If he 
does not comment, it is only because he 
does not find it necessary to ponder “the 
meaning of life.” He finds life so wonderful 
that simply to participate in it gives mean- 
ing to existence. He never reports on life’s 
specific fragments, as Degas does, because 
life in its wholeness is present for him in 
every woman he paints. Where Degas in- 
dividualizes women Renoir generalizes 
woman as a symbol. Even when he paints 
a portrait we are conscious of womanhood 
first, and only incidentally of the specific 
individual who is represented. And when 
he is not painting a portrait he repeats over 
and over again a facial and physical type 
that he adopted early and was content to 
vary only slightly as his art matured, not 
because he needed a convenient formula 
but because woman as a generic concept 
was lovelier to him than any individual set 
of features could be. 
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12. BorcHKu: Bath of Diana, 174*2. *22!'4 x 2811". Louvn*, Puri.s. 


Hi^nair: The MijHtique of Woman 

is a |n’incipl(‘ so porvaclinj^ Renoir's 
uiuversc* that <‘vcrythinj^ ht‘ iKiints is ucces- 
sorv‘ to ht‘r, (!hihlren and llowtu’s ar(‘ c'orol- 
larit's to his ronet^pt of woman as a kind 
of I’artli or life symbol who blossoms and 
oomes to fruition, h’ields, stri*ams\ treses, 
and skies are <*t*hoes of ht‘r fertility. When 
Monet painttnl a woman out of doors shci 
InHsunt* i(h*ntifu‘d witli tlu^ sward, the 
bushes, witli uatun‘ around h<u’, l)(‘eause 
sin* sliared witli other natural objects the 
fac'ultv of refic*etinjjj lij^ht. Btit wh<*n Htaioir 
jKiints a woman out of doors tlu^ r(*lation- 
ship with nature is r(*vers(‘d. Instead of 
absorbitti^^ lier, th<* imjiressionist shimnu^r 
anil vilaation is like an emanation from Ikt, 
an emanation of the life* .slu' r<*pr(‘s<mts, 
animatinj.^ all naturix 

I’he mvstiipu* of woman is a (‘onstant in 
h’reneh art. and through Renoir impnsssion- 
ism makes its eontril>ution to this tradition. 
Hie near tnvstieal vem*ration of woman in 
I'^roneh art and life eomhines th<* simul- 
taneous reei^pntions of h(‘r most dirimt 
attraetions anil her most profound signifi- 
eanee. Slie is an objia’t of sisxual ilelight, a 
c reature of unusual sensibilities in human 
rcdalionsliips, and a rcanindcT that no matter 


how complicated man may have made him- 
self as a civilized being, he continues to 
exist only through the operation of a natural 
force he cannot explain but which woman 
embodies. This concept has given woman 
an extraordinary position in French life and 
thought. Among its many different expres- 
sions one of the earliest was the medieval 
veneration of the Virgin coexisting with the 
code of chivalric love by which the knight 
served Ins lady. 

Woman was never more pcawasive in 
French life than during the eighteenth 
century at a court dominated by women 
and given over to the pursuit of love- 
making. In spite of all the dimpled affecta- 
tions of eighte<‘ntlTi-c(‘ntury court art, in 
.spite of all the furbelows and rufflcxs and 
ribbons and fantasies of dress and manners, 
in spite of all tlu^ vieiousness and indul- 
gence of a sociologically indefensible way 
of life among the aristocracy—in spite of all 
this, the inysticpie of woman was never al- 
together obscured by the cultivation of 
woman as an objc^ct of pleasurt‘, and the art 
of the eightcHnith-e(‘ntury court paint(‘rs 
was given ov(‘r to her c(‘lebration. Renoir s 
first contact with this art was early and 
(piite direct. 

As a boy—his father was a tailor from 
I,.imoges, poor and with a larg(‘ family- 
Renoir was apprentiec^d to a dtTorator of 
fine porc(‘laiin H(‘ co|)i(‘d onto cups and 
plates flowers and oth(‘r motifs from the 
(dghteenth-eentury court paintcM’ BoucIut.® 
Thtdr fresh pinks and blues, tluar vivacity, 
thidr prettiiKxss (a word of which Renoir 

* Francois BoucIht ( 1703-1770) was also 
an <‘arly influence on David; .some of his man- 
n<*risms an* n*fl<*cted in Mars Vanqtdshrd hy 
Minerva [lOj. But with David's shift to classi- 
cism Bouch<*r hc(*am(‘ on<‘ of the jiaintcTS h<‘ 
most abominat<‘d. BoucIut’s candifit'd tints, his 
pn'ttificd girls, his great puffs and swirls of 
.shining .satins and taffetas, his Imthou.si* fIow<*rs, 
his f(*mininc (dal)oratioti, are tlu^ (piintessimci^ 
of tiu' rococo .styh\ suggesting p(‘rfumcs, pow- 
d<*rs, erotic ndimanents. d’he surface of his 
painting is .slick and shiny, his nudes som<*times 
seem almo.st rubbery. Hi* is not much liked 
today hut hi* is a d<‘hghtful j)ainter if he is 
r<*garded as a great stylist. Renoir w'as as much 
influenced by an earlier <*ightccnth-ccntury 
painter, Antoine Watteau (IBH4-1721), al- 
though less obviously. 
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243. Venus de Medici, Roman copy or variation of Praxiteles' Aphrodite of Cnidus. 
Marble, life-size. UiBzi, Florence. 

244. Renoir: Bather with Griffon, 1870 . 72^2 x 45I4". Muscu de Arte, Sao Paolo, Brazil. 


'was never afraid) always remained a part 
of Renoir's painting. Of Boucher s Bath of 
Diana [242] he once said that he kept 
going back to it again and again, 'as one 
returns to ones first love." 

Boucher's painting was full of the stylish 
artificialities and the titillations demanded 
by his patrons at the court and in the demi- 
monde. It has won for itself the unflattering 
designation of "boudoir painting." Renoir 


revivified the tradition l)y leaving tlu‘ l)Ou- 
doir for the out of doors, abandoning 
Boucher’s artificial paraphernalia for 
natural banks of gra.ss and flowers. Instead 
of Baths of Diana he paints healthy young 
women bathing in country strt‘ams. Above 
all, he abandoned coy suggc^stion for a 
straightforward, full-blossomed sexuality 
that would have reduced his buxom nuchas 
to biological specimens if he had not been 
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24v5. Hi;N(uu; 77u* S'crm;:. 187 ( 1 , ;^(k 8 \ I.ouvn*, Paris. 


so aiai uattu'ully within a tradi- 

titau wholly PVom h thr tradition that oom- 
hinrs tlir frankest drli^dit sexuality with 
tin* most unc{uestiouin^!j r(*v(*renee for 
woman's hmdamental sij.!:nifieanee as tlu^ 
stmree of all wanutli and lif(' in tlu* world. 

Hojmii entered the studio of a painttT 
muned (de\re^ in hHf)2. As a stud<*nt and 

« M.ovCahorlChadi-sClrvrr ( 1808 1874 ) 
vv.i*. a S\vj%s u lm srttk'd in Pans as a sncecssful 
panitri of Instorv and |-'<‘nr<s Ur inadr a .Salon 
srnsation in 1810 , aniitlnT in 1848 , \Vh(*u 
I)<4ar<H hr <tmt traeiung, ( il<*yn* to<»k over his 
'>an«lni. and alt<ntrther hr trained sonn* five or 
%i\ Inmdirtl stndrnts, atnnnrt them ( irrdnn* aiuk 
as well as firm nr. tin* otlnT yotinr^ fnttin* iin- 
inrssnnnsts, Xjonrt, Sislry, and Ha/illr. <dt*yre 
svas a sntnnl painter and had tin* r<*.sp<*('t of 
fhrsf* vMtunt nn'n althonpjv they liad no andii- 
tiun fn fnllnw him. Ur, in his torn, rrro),pu/.<*d 
and o-spfa trd the unnsual ta,Irnts of Monrt 
and lirmnr Ilf* drs<*rvrs a kind word in any 
!n*4my uf' mnrtrrntha'rntniy painting. 

n KNoin: 


then as a young painter with no resources 
and no patrons he kept himself alive <U)ing 
occasional porcelain painting and sonu^ 
hack commercial work, including the deco- 
ration of window blinds. Monet was having 
the same struggle and the two mcm were 
good friends. For a few years Renoir 
groped about, imitating photographs briefly 
and working for a while in the manner of 
Delacroix. He latc'r destroyed these pseudo- 
romantic productions, and the earliest 
R(‘noirs we have, from around the middle 
186()’s, show how nnieh he learned from 
Courbet. Bathcrwith Griffon [244], painted 
in 1870 and cxhibiU'd in the Salon that 
v'car, belongs to this early group, which 
Hoom like prt^paratory work if they are 
thought of in context with Renoir's later 
career. But indc*pendently Bather ivith 
Griffon can hold its own in the company of 
gr(uit paintings of the nude in any time. If 
it lacks anytliiiig, it is tlu* full individuality 
of styh‘ that marks a work of art as com- 
ph'tt'ly the artist’s own. 

Half a do/.iai iidhuaiees are ratlier obvi- 
ously at work here. l’lu‘re is tlie wonchadul 
rich paint of ('ourhet, Ck)iirl)et‘s fettling for 
tlu^ t(‘xtur(‘ of young fl<\sh exprt\ss(*d in pig- 
ment of an opuUaiee that is in its(4f part of 
tlu^ (‘xpre.ssion of form. Rcaioir lightcauHl this 
rieluuxss with tlui more (l(‘lic'at<^ coloration, 
th<‘ pinks and })hu\s of rococo painting, and 
light<‘nt‘d ('ourhet’s sj)irit also by such de- 
tails as the enchantingly feminines lu^ap of 
di,S(*ard<‘d garnuaits and the* litth* dog lying 
on th<‘m. These* art* paint(*d with a frtxshness 
and dt‘lieaey that makt^ (k)urlH»t .s<*<‘m pon- 
derous. The j>os(* is a elassitsil one, and sig- 
nificant as an indication of Rtaioir’s early 
attraction to the stability of tnulitional 
forms to which ht* will hark l)aek later whtm 
his art is mon* r(*fl(‘('tiv<*. Tlu*r(‘ art* mimher- 
l<*ss V(‘nu.st*s of antitiuity in variations of 
this pose, tht^ first oiu^ probably having 
lH*t‘n Praxitt*lt‘s' Aphrodite of Cnidus and 
tht* ht'St known, the Venus de Medici [243]. 

Btit. of course*, tht*rt* is not tht* faintt*st 
suggt‘Stion of m‘o»elassical mannt‘rism in 
Rt*noir s ust* of a classical post*: Bather with 
Griffon is a rt*ahstie painting from a living 
moth*!, 'rt'chnically it mak(*s sui)t‘rh ust* of 
the at'atlt‘mie tt‘ehnieal diseiphn(*s, eapital- 
i/.ing on tla‘ir sound virtues us Rt'uoir 
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248. Renoir: Luncheon of the Boating Party, 1881. 51 x 68". 
Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C. 


learned them from Gleyre, ignoring the 
shallow uses to which they were ordinarily 
put. All these elements temper one another 
—classicism, realism, academicism, eight- 
eenth-century sensibility— and all of them 
are bound together by Renoir’s response to 
the idea of womanhood. 

After these early paintings, Renoir’s de- 
velopment falls into four periods, during 
which he discovers and practices impres- 
sionism, then rejects it, and finally returns 
to it with variations. These we will see in 
turn. 


Renoir and Impressionism 

By 1870 Renoir was beginning to explore, 
with Monet, effects of light and air, and 
ways of representing them with broken 
color. By the time of the first group exhibi- 
tion his impressionist manner was fully de- 
veloped, and he continued working im- 
pressionistically until 1882. The Swing 
[245] of 1876 has the dappled light, the 
diffused forms, the young grace, the air of 
courtship, typical of his work in this period. 
As an ambitious showpiece he painted the 
Moulin de la Galette [246] for the third 
impressionist exhibition of 1877. Both 


these paintings have something of impres- 
sionism’s momentary revelation of the sub- 
ject and much of pure impressionism’s 
haze of light fused with atmosphere. Yet 
Renoir is yielding only reluctantly to this 
cultivation of transient effects and shortly 
he will become thoroughly dissatisfied with 
them. Most of his figures are caught in 
repose. Like Degas in Foyer de la Danse, 
Renoir continues to feel the need for classi- 
cal stability in his compositions; it finds its 
way into pictures of the early period almost 
as if without his will. His figures never quite 
lose their formal identity within the quiver- 
ing luminosity surrounding them.*^ 

During this first tremendously productive 
period, Renoir painted portraits, figures, 
pure landscape, landscape with figures, 
still-life, and street scenes. A comparison of 
Moulin de la Galette with Cafe, Boulevard 
Montmartre [247] demonstrates that Renoir 
and Degas lived in Paris as if in two differ- 
ent cities. For Renoir Paris was a city of 
light, happiness, air, movement, warmth, 
a city in blossom. For Degas it was a collec- 
tion of human beings in haphazard juxta- 
position, stratified in a system of social 
levels. Although the dancers in the Moulin 
de la Galette include portraits of several of 
Renoir’s friends, they remain generic young 
females and their generic young male 
suitors, idolaters of the female principle. 
Only once, at the end of this delightful 
period, Renoir departs momentarily from 
the generic conceptions which are the rule 
in his work. In Luncheon of the Boating 
Party [248] the members are more defi- 
nitely individualized by physical feature, 
even if not particularly so by psychological 
differences. Among them, at the left, hold- 
ing a small dog, is the young woman who 
was soon to become Renoir’s wife. 

Renoir had by now found some patrons. 
An influential one was the publisher Char- 
pentier, in whose garden The Swing had 
been painted. Renoir was beginning to find 
portrait commissions too, and in order to 
further these Madame Charpentier commis- 


* A galette is a kind of cake; the Moulin de 
la Galette was a popular, inexpensive dancehall 
and restaurant in Montmartre, but later devel- 
oped into a less savory spot than the one Renoir 
painted. 
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sioned him to do a portrait of herself and 
her little girls [249]. It was siibniittod 
to the Salon of 1879 and because (in part, 
at least) of the social prominence of the 
sitter it received a good position and was a 
success. (Renoir never shared the attitude 
of aggressive hostility toward the Salon and 
was glad to show there when he could get 
accepted.) He set about deliberately in the 
portrait of Madame Charpentier to paint 
a picture that would please conventional 
taste without prostituting his talent. He did 
not regard it as a lowering of standards or 
a denial of principles to modify his impres- 
sionist manner to accord more closely with 
Salon standards. The result was a fine por- 
trait even if it is not Renoir’s most exciting 
work. Its limitations, however, are appar- 
ent if it is compared with Degas’s portrait 
of the Baroness Bellelli and her two little 
girls [219]. It is one of the rare instances 
when Renoir by his own standards falls 
short of Degas by his. 

With plenty of commissions coming his 
way by the end of the 1870’s, when he was 
forty years old, Renoir had reached the 
point where most painters would have in- 
dustriously followed up their successes. But 
Renoir was full of dissatisfactions with the 
land of painting he was doing. The direc- 
tion of these dissatisfactions is apparent in 
the departures made in Luncheon of the 
Boating Party from the Moulin de la 
Galette, a nearly identical subject. Lunch- 
eon of the Boating Party is more sharply 
defined in its forms, more conventional (if 
no more successful and not quite so interest- 
ing) in its compositional balance. Renoir 
was ready to abandon the light touch of 
impressionism just when the first collectors 
were beginning to be attracted to it. A trip 
to Italy in 1882 verified his suspicions of 
impressionism and put an end to his im- 
pressionist period. 


Renoir: Return to Tradition 

Restless, imsure of his direction, beginning 
to feel that in seeking effects of light he had 
forgotten ‘how either to paint or to draw,” 
that in working directly from nature he had 
forgotten how to compose, that in impres- 



249. Renoir: Madame Charpentier and Her Daughters, 1878. 60/2 
X 74/8”, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Wolfe Fund. 


sionism a painter descended to monotony, 
Renoir had refused to exhibit with the 
group in their shows of 1879, 1880, and 
1881. The Italian pilgrimage of 1882 had 
a definite goal: the Vatican frescoes of 
Raphael. They had been an academic shrine 
ever since Ingres had proclaimed Raphael’s 
godhead. And they did not disappoint 
Renoir. 

In their breadth and amplitude and defi- 
nition, their “simplicity and grandeur,” he 
said, they confirmed his dissatisfactions 
with impressionism. He saw too the Pom- 
peiian paintings that had given such im- 
petus to the classical revival a hundred 
years before, that had “removed the cata- 
racts” from the eyes of David when he 
went to Rome as a young painter trained 
in the eighteenth-century tradition. And by 
chance Renoir also stumbled across a book 
now well known to painters but then ob- 
scure, a late fourteenth-century handbook 
on the craft of painting by Cennino Cen- 
nini, a follower of Giotto, who described 
in great detail the technique of egg tempera 
painting, a technique demanding the clear- 
est, the most concise definition of form, 
allowing for no suggestion, dictating im- 
placably closed contours. Renoir had always 
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to draw, paint, and compose. Dance at 
Bougival [250], painted on his return from 
Italy, has a new solidity and definition in 
the two dancing figures, although the 
seated ones in the background are similar 
to those in the Moulin de la Galette in their 
softer, airier, form. Renoir was equally de- 
termined, as a matter of practical business, 
to make a success in the Salon instead of 
directing himself toward the handful of 
art lovers who were ‘‘capable of liking a 
painting without Salon approval. And he 
would do it this time without compromis- 
ing, even to the extent he had done in 
Madame Charpentier and Her Daughters, 

The disciplinary problems he set him- 
self were to be solved in a painting of 
bathers in a landscape [251] upon which 
he worked for three years, from 1884 to 
1887, when it was exhibited at Petit’s, a 
commercial gallery, with great success. 
Even most of the impressionists admired it, 
because Renoir’s suspicions of impression- 
ism as a blind alley had come to be shared 
by others of them— not by Monet— who were 
hunting their own ways out of its mists. In 
fact, the year before the Bathers was ex- 
hibited, the last group show had been held 
(1886), and of the major impressionists 
only Degas and Pissarro had participated. 

The Bathers is a wonderful and in many 
ways a most inconsistent painting. It is 
obviously a demonstration piece, even an 
exercise, but the appreciation of its very 
sound brilliance in this capacity in no way 
hampers the simultaneous enjoyment of its 
lightness, its gaiety, and its charm. For all 
its Italian inspiration, Renoir’s “tight” or 
“dry” or “harsh” period, as it is variously 
called, is not Italianate. The Bathers is 
closer to Boucher than it is to Raphael. 
These firm, pink nudes with their pouting 
lips, short noses, tapered hands and feet. 


250. Renoir: Dance at Bougival, 1883. 70^ x 38I2”. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 


admired Ingres’s line, and now in the light 
of these Italian revelations he discovered 
new virtues in Ingres’s meticulously con- 
trolled surfaces as well. 

Renoir determined to subject himself to 
a period of discipline, to learn again how 


* Renoir exhibited at the Salon for the last 
time in 1890 after abstaining for seven years, 
but his determination to make a Salon success 
is indicative of the whole reorientation of his 
way of thinking and painting. The need for 
Salon recognition passed when, about 1883, he 
reached a financial agreement with Durand- 
Ruel assuring him of an adequate income, and 
in 1892 Durand-Ruel held such a successful 
exhibition of his work that thereafter Renoir 
had no money troubles. 
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aiu! Kwrlling curves, have not clumged 
much Ircni tht‘ type of Diana and her at- 
ti*iu!aiit lu'uiplu altliough the taffetas, the 
ptMiis, a!id t!u» ornamental park where 
l)i ;uui hullied liave given way to simple 
linen, a pin or two in tlie hair, and an ordi- 
nary tut of ecnintrysitie. The lineage of these 
bathing girls goes further back; Re- 
noir atiapttal iiis composition from a seven- 
teenth ■cf'iiturv Krtmeii bas-relief by the 
seulptor Franytus (hrardon on the Fountain 
(if Diana in the garthms of Versailles [252]. 

I'lie plavinl sportiveness splashing of 
water and stt <ui of IlcnoiFs hatlnng figures 
is belied bv tiunr static and studi(‘d design. 
Idan'e is a csmlratlietion, too, between the 
tight modeling within inrsparingly precise 
oullint'S, aiul tln^ iinpri%sionistic opalc.scent 
sluiiuner of the hat'kground. Yet these con- 
liadirtu»iis dt? not mattt*r. Renoir achieved 
an iinpiotial^e i'oinlnnation of virtiuss: the 
pietuie is fresli, appealing, and intimate; 
it is also ealeulated au<l formal. 

1*0 t*\plain die harmonious co(*xist<‘nce of 
these eontiadiettirv tlenamts might h(‘ pos- 
sitle, hut it is nimi»eess;irv if w<» uc'cept 
stimething Renoir omr .said: *'l 1 u*.st‘ days, 
thfH trv to explain everything, hut if a pic- 
tun* i'ould h<‘ expl^umal it wouldnl lu* art.''® 
In ttie ihtthi'fs one ehmumt uft<‘r auollua* 
can he isilated for explanation tlu' <a*ho 
of Ingies's limn tlie impressionistie vibra- 
tion in tlie liaekground, th«‘ eight<Hmth- 
eeiitniv sueenleuee of the mult'S. tlu* rt*fcr- 
enee to Curardou xvIkj <-ompos<‘d witliin a 
eeitain tradition, tlie v<*stigial nsilism of 
the fli*' lower right. Yet. in the 

end, tlieie is no neeessitv to <sxj>lain why 
tliis great fheture is not ii mere studio con- 
( oetion, if we ailinit that a total |>ainting 
nnu he more than tla^ sum of its jiarts, 
except one part wliieh isinnot h<* isolated, 

, , tlie ineaaon of tin* painter which 
<-aun‘s evervthmg else before it." llasse 
,iir Renoir's won Is. and in no |>ainter's art 
are llif'V more important than in his own. 

iiriuni 1% nta the tmly painter who lias felt 
thri WAV Among inanv others. Iltsisso said the 
thing ss hell he ss'as asked to analy/.e thi* 
'o inljulriin of lus (karnit'd and replied that if 
lif- h4d wanted to put it into words lie would 
nut liave iialnted a fHeture. he would have 
writfrn a hotik. 


Renoir: Fulfilhnent 

For Renoir, living and painting were indi- 
visible. There is a steady correspondence 
between the changes in his way of painting 
and the progressive stages of his maturity 
and experience as a human being. Ilis im- 
pressionist pictures with their lovely girls, 
their happiness, their subjects of courtship, 
identify his own young manhood. The shift 
to new disciplines in painting coincides 
with his acceptance of new personal re- 
sponsibilities, marriage and fatherhood. But 
he soon relented from the severities of his 
reaction against the 'Irresponsibility" of 
irnprtxssionism. By the end of the .I88()'s he 
was working toward a new manner, coinci- 
dent with the period in his own life when 
the business of settling down had l)een 
achieved, when he had established an adc- 
(piate security for himself and his family, 
and was diseoxaa’ing tlu' (piiet and reward- 
ing fulfillments of middle age. 

His (‘ffort in this piTiod is to combine 
formal values in painting with such virtues 
of impressionism as can he disst^cttnl away 
from its .shortcomings. He frees his hru.sh 
oru'C more; his touch quickens; he allows 
color-as-light to flood hack into his pictures, 
but it is an obedient light respiH'tful of the 
forms it illuminates. F rom tlu‘ ReuaissaiU'C 
Venetians Remoir had ohserv<*d that free 
painting, full form, and luscious color could 
co<^x is t with formal order, and he xvamt to 
work to establisfi all thesis eUmu'nts in his 
personal style. At first glan<'<‘ tlu^ pic'tunxs of 
this third period look like a nnx^rsion to 
imprcxs.sionism; at st‘cond, th(^ color is fuller 
and riclua’; the forms, even though the 
edg(\s ar<^ no longer liney, nanain solid. 
Biauaith the renewed swcmtncxss thmx^ is a 
more refkaaive (piietm^ss, beneath llu‘ sur- 
fac'c^ informality, an incr(*a.sed ord(‘r. It is 
impres.sioni.sm chastened by tradition, 
ordercal by contein{)lation, dignifi(al by 
maturity. 

With the les.son of the Bathers Ix^hind 
him, Renoir returned to simple, intimate 
suhjcH'ts, painting again his pt^nsonal re- 
spome to them without sacrificing what he 
had rc'gained through formal dis<‘iplinc\ In- 
sRaul of th(‘ synth(*tie posixs of the Bathers 
he paints the natural attitude of a young 
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girl pulling on her stocking [253], but 
studies it as a composition of sculpturesque 
volumes. In the following years there are 
so many fine pictures that a selection at 
random could hardly fail to give a good 
example. Among them, Two Girls at the 
Piano [254] aflFords a double comparison 
with the Bathers and the Moulin de la 
Galette. In all three pictures Renoir em- 
ploys one of his favorite motifs, consisting 
of a pair of figures, one seated in the fore- 
ground and the other, usually standing, 
behind her in an affectionate, encircling 
attitude. 

In die Moulin de la Galette these two 
figures are conspicuous in the center fore- 
ground. A girl in a light striped dress sits 
on a bench with one arm over its side; 
behind her a girl in a darker dress stands 
with her hand on the first girl’s shoulder, 
leaning forward. The grouping is extremely 
pleasant, the effect is there, but there are 
ambiguities to the forms. It is not easy to 
follow the volumes and they are a bit 
cottony. In the Bathers the two figures on 
the bank in the left half of the picture are 
in comparable, although far from identical, 
relationship. The one in back holds a cape 
or towel across her shoulders in such a way 
that it forms a kind of terminating enclosure 
for the interrelated masses of the two 
bodies. There is no ambiguity to the forms; 
every volume is defined in space and in its 
exact relationship to other volumes. In Two 
Girls at the Piano the figure relationship 
of the two girls in the Moulin de la Galette 
is restudied to give it the formality of the 
Bathers. The formality is disguised; it is 
animated by the vivacious charm of the 
early masterpiece, but the formality is there, 
and it makes of Two Girls at the Piano 
something more than a charming picture, 
just as it is also something more than a 
formal exercise. 

Similarly, Young Girls Arranging a Hat 
[255] is an impressionist delight if it is 
savored only for its color and its subject. 
But if it is regarded more abstractly as a 
series of interrelated volumes, it builds 
almost sculpturally into mutually support- 
ing masses, projecting and receding into 
space. The sense of weightiness, of solid 
form, and the reduction of the various ele- 



253. Renoir: Nude, c. i888. 22 x iSVY'. Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Louis E. Stem Collection. 


ments in the picture to geometrical equiva- 
lents (the cylinders of the arms, the o voids 
of the heads, the generally spherical deriva- 
tion of all the forms) increase the generic 
quality of the figures. A picture of one 
young girl pinning flowers onto the hat of 
another becomes a fertility image; the 
swelling volumes, bursting with color, are 
more than ever symbols of the burgeoning 
generative forces of nature. 


Renoir: Last Pictures 

In Renoir’s final period this expression 
surges into full undisguised statement. 
From the point of view of the usual paint- 
ing of the female nude, the Bather [256] 
painted in 1917 or 1918, shortly before 
Renoir’s death at the age of seventy-eight, 
is grotesque. The swollen belly, the massive 
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254 . Hkncuh: Tiro (lirh at the Piano, iHga. 4533 x 34)3''. Louvre, Paris. 

255 , Hi NO!u: Yt)nn^j, Clirh Arranf^irif' a Hat, 1890. Pastel, 2$^ x 19)^!". Collection George 
FritHllaiuiv Philatlelpliia. 


thighs, t!ie gRsit lusivy fe{‘t, the liillowing 
<HHistiu<’ti<jii of fltssh (lr(‘n(’he(l in the color 
<jf stra\v})erries and orang(*s against llu‘ acid 
gr<*(a»s of t!H‘ tnnmltuous background ’ 
tiussi* urc^ .strong far(\ by oiu^ stainlard of 
<*oniparis£)n H<*noir has exagg(‘rated his 
form<*r virtu<\s beyond th<* point of tolerance 
un<i to th<‘ point of absurdity; by ano(h(‘r, 
lie has re;icli<*d th(* only logical conclusion 
to the basic* c*oncci)tion that he stat(‘d 
nt'arlv fifty v<*ars cnulier in Bather xeith 
(Iriffon [244]. 'I'hc^ heavy, rolling, glowing 
mass<*s of the* late paintings may be gro- 
t<*s<pic as human ft‘mah‘ figunss, but they 
are magnifict*nt as abstract expressions 
uh<*r<* color ;md form in tlu*m.s(*lves have 
finally licconu* fully id<*ntin<*d with the 
omnipotent and iudcsstructihh* ba’tility of 
nature*. 

It is typical of most paint(*rs who work 
ov<*r a very long period of time* that their 


late work is painted most loosely, with 
gr(uit(‘St fre<*dom. This was true of Renoir, 
and tlu* natural tc'nchmcy was exaggerated 
by a physical malady that appeared us early 
as IBBl and had begun to cripple him by 
1890.* In his old age rheumatism had so 
paraly7.(‘d him that he had to paint in a 
wlu^elcluur with his brush strapped to his 
hand. Whem a foolish visitor asked him how 
he manag(‘d to paint such beautiful pic- 
tur(*s under such difficulties, Renoir re- 
Imkttd him with "'One docs not paint with 
one's hands." This was not altogether apt 
if it is taken to mean tluit Renoir had never 
eonsid<*red .sh(*er manipulation of paint of 
any importance, for he loved tlie texture 
of oil as much as Courliet did, and could 
apply it just as s(‘nsuously. But it is tnic 
that R(‘noir was one of those artists who 

• At tins time* H<*noir left Paris to sp<*n(l the 
rest of his lift* in Ckigncs, in tlie south of France. 
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paint from the heart, to such a degree tliat 
the work of the hand and the expression of 
the heart were identical From time to time 
tliere is a critical flurry during which Re- 
noir’s ‘sentimentality” is rediscovered with 
disapproval. But it never takes long for such 
flurries to subside. In the wonderfully bal- 
anced art of Renoir, sentiment is chastened 
by formal order, and formal order is 
wanned by sentiment. 


Boudin and Jongkind 

There are several dozen painters whose 
names could be catalogued as indirect con- 
tributors to the develoioment of impression- 
ism, and several hundred respectable ones 
who discovered it at the end of the century 
and made it standard exhibition fare. Leav- 
ing most of them to the encyclopedia, we 
still must mention some fine and important 
painters who were second only to the men 
who have emerged as impressionisms 
giants. 

Eugene Louis Boudin (1824-1898) was 
older than the rest of the group. His sixteen 
years’ seniority put him in something of a 
fatherly position to Monet when he met 
that penniless and precocious youth in Le 
Havre, which was Boudin’s native city as 
well as Monet’s. It was Boudin who first 
interested Monet in landscape, to which 
for some reason the youngster had adopted 
a scornful attitude, and they worked to- 
gether on landscape subjects. 

The typical Boudin is a long and placid 
strip of beach with ladies and gentlemen 
ranged in front of the sea’s horizon beneath 
a seraphic sky [257]. A figure may be indi- 
cated in three or four touches of paint in 
different colors—a white skirt, a red shawl, 
a blue umbrella— accented with bits of dark 
for heads and feet. But Boudin also did pure 
landscapes, not always involving water and 
beaches. He was interested in representing 
different weathers; these effects, and his 
cursory notations of form, made him a pre- 
cursor of impressionism before he exhibited 
in the first impressionist show. He shared 
the impressionists’ later triumphs and was 
also awarded a Salon medal in 1889 and 
the Legion of Honor in 1892. Not strictly 



256. Rknoiii: Bather, 1917 - 18 , 208 x 12 ". Museum 

of Art, Louise and WalUu* Anaisberg (I'ollection. 


speaking an impre.s.si()ni.st, Boudin wu.s ac- 
ceptable on much the same ttains as tlic 
Barbizon men, who.se paintings by tluai 
were e.stabli.shcd commodities. He is a de- 
lightful painter, more and mont sought by 
collectors. 

Johann Bartliold Jongkind (181 9™ 1 89 1 ) , 
a Dutchman, spent his mature life* in 
France. For a while he joined the Barbizon 
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257. lU'dt'it at Tratn illr, tHHo, FiUK'l 

Lisa Norris FUkias iiri|ut*st. 


lia Museain of Art 


puint(*rs, hut for tlu^ most part lu^ worked 
iudepcault'ntly. Me had a strong infliuaiee 
on Mom‘t, and on Sisl(*y and Pissarro, he- 
<‘aus(‘ h(^ inv(‘Stigaled transitory (‘fleets of 
light and paint(‘d with a (piiek, vibrant 
brush. This is his eloS(‘St eonn(‘etion with 
iinpr(‘Ssionisin, but sinc‘(‘ an (‘(|ually impor- 
tant asp(‘et of his art is not fr(‘(im‘ntly 
enough mention(‘d, we may i)oint out also 
that fongkind was a romantic lamlseapist 
[258] in tlu‘ spirit (if not the t(‘ehnieal 
traditkm) of <‘arh(‘r Dutedmum, (‘.specially 
Hui.sda(‘l. 


258. JoNoiciNn: Pratchrulur, i8?3 ?c 
Art, Miteheson ( .‘ollei’tion. 


iia Mus(‘um of 


FtrthVie Ba/.ille (1841-1870) was a elo.se 
fri(‘nd of Monets and BenoiFs in (ileyre’s 
studio and a pojnilar m(*mlK‘r of th(‘ circle 
at th(‘ Cafe (UicrI>ous\ Me was a tall, hand- 
some young man with mon(‘y and talc^nt, 
who was still finding himstdf as a painter 
wh(‘n h(‘ was kill(‘d in th(‘ battl(‘ of B(‘aime- 
la-Holande in the Franco- Pru.ssian War of 
1870. Me was born the sanu‘ y(‘ar as lle- 
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259. Bazille: The Artist’s Family, 1868, retouched, 1869. x 91". Louvre, Paris. 


260. Bazille: Summer Scene, Bathers, 1869. 63^4 x 63J4". Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


noir, and in looking at the few pictures he 
painted before his life was cut so short, one 
must remember that if Renoir had been 
killed at this time, of the pictures illus- 
trated in this book only Bather with Griffon 
would have been painted. Even Monet’s 
impressionism was in its early stages, and 
the first group show was not held xmtil four 
years later. 

The characterizing feature of Bazille’s 
work is a painstaking disposition of the ele- 
ments of a nominally informal subject. A 
group portrait of his family on a terrace 
[259], a picture more than eight feet long 
which was exhibited in the Salon of 1868,"* 
is filled with a curious, stiff, unnatural still- 
ness that extends even to the leaves on the 
trees in the distance. It is anything but im- 
pressionistic. The yet more curious Summer 
Scene, Bathers [260], painted in 1869 and 
exhibited in the Salon of 1870, shows a 
further imposition of rigid pattern, now 
geometrical, on a scene filled with casual 
attitudes-or, at least, attitudes transfixed 

• But dated, after retouching, 1869. 
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2(H. The Artist\s Studio, iHya. 38 % x 47 ". Louvre, Paris. 


froni (‘asualiK'SS into ikr/illt'’s odd rij^idity, 
< ;oni|)ositionaIly the pic‘t\ir(‘ is elost‘r to 
'*m*o inipressionisin/’ a rnova'iinnit \v<* will 
discuss shortly, than to iinpi’tss.sionisrn, and 
it is diffienlt to avoid p(unllt‘ss conj(H‘turc.s 
as t(j t!a‘ course iniprcs.sioni.san might have 
taken if Ha/.ilh‘ had lived IkwoiuI th<‘ first 
p<*riod, for that is wluit it amounts to, of 
wliat must hav(‘ h<H*n an (‘xca^ptional ere- 
ativ<' life. A third painting, sonu‘what freer 
in tee!ini(pH\ lias poignant associativa* iiit<*r- 
est. 'Phis int(*rior of The ArtLst\s Studio 
S dfU ] sliows a group of yoiing fruaids. He^ 
noir is seat<*d at tla* <‘xtr(‘tii<* left. Just above 
liim. on t!ie stair, is 7ola. Man(‘t stands in 
fr(njt <}f a painting on an eas<‘l. Bcdiind liiin 
is \ton(*t, anti stantling at the si<l(* of th<* 
t*ast*I is Ba/.illt* hims(*lf. Man<‘t painttal this 
figiire, or at lt*ast Ba/,ilh**.s htsul. At tln‘ far 
riglit tlieir nmsieian fri<nul Kdnrond Maitre 
is at the piano. 


M omot 

B(‘rth<^ Morisot (1841-1895) was a grand- 
chmghter of the tiainUu- Fragonard** and 
th(‘ sister-in-law of Manet, hut her intercsst 
in painting was not tht‘ result of this eon- 
lUH'tion. Manet painted her frecpumtly; she 
is th<^ seated figure in The Jkdcontj [184], 
Bcu’tlu^ Mori.sot is a charming paintcu*, and 
a sound on(‘ too, making her own huninine 
adaptation of Man<*l s l>roa<l styl(\ although 
.she first painted as a pupil of Corot s and 

** I<*an Honore Fragonard ( 1782-1808) was 
the fast in lh<‘ thr<‘<*-geu(‘ration trio of eight- 

t'{‘nth-e<mtury paint<*rs \Vatt(*au, Bouc'Iht, 

Fragonard* and the* most fac'ik*. In lim^ with the 
tast<*of tlu^ day, his style* was haninine, etxiuet- 
tish, fanciful. As a .sueee'sshil paintc*r ht* thre‘w 
a eommission to an unknown youngster named 
I)avi<l. In lion-and-inou.S(* fashion, David re- 
turn<*d tliis favor by protecting Fragonard after 
thc^ lUwolutiou. 
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at times is a little i:.f:'':.-nced by Dega.. 
Earh- in her career -ae appeared in .n 
Sa!.;n. hut she foreswore Salon exhibits, 
as i declaration of faitli in the impressionist 
cause. This faith was enduring; she con- 
tinued to paint impressionistically after 

Renoir and others had abandoned the 
cause. She e.xhibited in all but one of the 
group shows and did more than her share 
of the hard work involved in organizing 
and maintaining an association of ^fre- 
quently difficult temperaments. Her sister 
Edma also painted for a while, but quit to 
become a wife and mother. Berthe success- 
fully combined matrimony, motherhood. 


and a career. 

Berthe Morisots delightful Girl with a 
Basket [262], with its sensitivity, flourish, 
and style could be a particularly light and 
fresh late Manet. It is customary to say 
about any woman painter, as if it were the 
ultimate compliment, that she paints with 
almost the vigor of a man. But the beauty 
of Berthe Morisots art is its femininity, 
which in her case is not to be confused 
with weakness, indecision, or an only par- 
tial achievement of a masculine standard. 
One would not want to ‘‘strengthen’" 
Woman at Her Toilet [ 263 ] any more than 
one would want to endow its lovely model 
with the muscles of a wrestler. 

Berthe Morisot was an extremely en- 
gaging correspondent. Her letters are full 
of illuminating comments on Manet. As a 
random sample, speaking of The Balcony, 
she said that Manet s paintings make “the 
impression of a wild or even slightly green 
fruit,” a very neat characterization of the 
exotic and somewhat astringent quality of 
that picture in comparison with the Salon 
paintings of 1869 among which it appeared. 

Berthe Morisot was rather jealous of an- 
other woman painter of talent who studied 
under Manet and followed his manner 
closely. This was Eva Gonzales, the only 
painter Manet ever permitted to name him 
as teacher. She was a competent painter, 
although obvious in her echo of Manet. She 
did not exhibit in the group shows, prob- 
ably because Manet did not. 

The impressionist movement produced 
three exceptional women painters. The 
third was an American, Mary Cassatt. 



262 . Morisot: Girl with a Basket, 1892. 35% x 28^^”. Collection 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis C. Madeira, Gladwyn, Pa. 

263 . Morisot: Woman at Her Toilet, c, 1875. ^ 3 % x 31%". Art 
Institute of Chicago, Stickney Collection. 
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264. Cassatt: Woman Arranging Her Veil, c. 1890. 25^2 x 21M". Philadelphia Museum. 

265. Cassatt: Mother and Child, date unknown. Pastel, 22 x 18". Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Anne Hinchman Bequest. 


Cassatt 

Mary Cassatt (1845-1927) was an extraor- 
dinary young woman, the daughter of a 
wealthy Pennsylvania family, who against 
her parents’ wishes went to Paris to con- 
tinue the study of painting, which she had 
begun at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia. In Paris, enrolled 
in the studio of an established conventional 
painter, she found herself drawn to the art 
of the impressionists, particularly Degas, 
and in 1879 and thereafter she exhibited 
with them. She was a hard worker and a 
stern self-disciplinarian. With Degas as her 
early model, she had set herself, in a way, 
a more difficult goal than did Morisot, who 
modeled on Manet. The elegance of Manet, 
while no less masculine than the objective 
observation of Degas, was more susceptible 
to feminine modification. Although Degas’s 
influence is frequently strong on her work 


[264], Mary Cassatt was not an imitator of 
Degas or of anybody else. She developed 
a style of precision and definition that she 
combined with impressionist informality of 
subject and composition [265]. 

Mothers and children were a favorite 
subject of Mary Cassatt; she never married, 
and it would be easy to read into this fact 
something of frustration and compensation, 
except that the other facts of her life would 
not bear out such a conclusion. She was a 
vigorous woman, and lady, with a great 
many friends, and was apparently quite 
happy in her career as a painter without 
the impedimenta of a husband and chil- 
dren. Although she was a friend of the im- 
pressionists during their difficult days, she 
never for a moment participated in any- 
thing suggesting bohemianism. Her per- 
sonal life, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
remained that of a sensible, cultivated, 
level-headed, and privileged gentlewoman, 
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which makes her enthusiastic participation 
in the '‘scandalous” movement of impres- 
sionism surprising. 

Mary Cassatt is an important figure in 
the history of the development of American 
taste because she introduced her wealthy 
American friends to the new art and urged 
them to collect it. The pictures bought by 
the Havemeyer family especially, now in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, are the 
American equivalent of the Caillebotte col- 
lection in the Louvre. 

Mary Cassatt’s most individual creative 
efforts were not her paintings, which were 
always respectable and frequently superior 
even by the demanding standard of the 
company they kept, but her prints, which 
were something more. For the other im- 
pressionists, prints were adjunct to paint- 
ing, forms of drawing although in media 
somewhat more complicated than the ones 
ordinarily used. But for Mary Cassatt, as 
for all first-rate print-makers, there was an 
excitement in meeting the technical de- 
mands of the print and capitalizing on 
them to produce works of art where the 
medium and the expression were inter- 
dependent. Under the influence of the 
Japanese block prints she brought a new 
crispness, definition, and economy to etch- 
ing and drypoint [266]. Here her achieve- 
ment may stand alone, without the com- 
parisons, inevitable in her painting, to the 
work of the leaders of the school. 


Fin de Siecle: Toulouse-Lautrec 

As impressionism began to be absorbed into 
the historical continuum of painting, and 
other isms began to develop from it, the 
list of painters whose art was impressionist 
or closely allied to impressionism a genera- 
tion after the adventures of the original 
group could be extended indefinitely. 
Among this generation Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec (1864-1901) made his own spe- 
cial departures, but he must still be classi- 
fied as an impressionist, if he must be 
classified at all, in bringing the story of im- 
pressionism’s half-century to its end. 

Lautrec’s life has been used as the sub- 
ject of so many biographies, some accurate, 
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266. Cassatt: The Letter, 1891 . Etching and aquatint, 13 % x 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Louis E. Stern Collection. 

some unpardonably falsified, and his art 
has become so familiar in debased forms 
through commercial adaptations of it, that 
it has become difficult to regard his paint- 
ings as works of art in themselves. They 
have become illustrative adjuncts to the 
story of his life and the fascination of the 
personalities he used as subject matter. 

These personalities are, in truth, fascinating 
enough. His greatest single source of ma- 
terial was the dance hall and cabaret called 
the Moulin Rouge, a phenomenon of the 



267. Toulouse-Lautrec: The Salon in the Rue des Moulins, 1894. 43'^ x 52M". Musee, 
Albi, 


end of the century in Paris without a paral- 
lel today, a place where intellectuals, per- 
formers, human curiosities, and the flotsam 
of bohemia intermingled. But he also 
painted other cabarets and the related 
world of the theater, cafes, restaurants, 
and brothels. He painted dancers, singers, 
prostitutes, circus performers, performing 
animals, actors, sportsmen, and his ac- 
quaintances and friends who ranged from 
noblemen to derelicts. And he was himself, 
of course, the most bizarre of all the crea- 
tures in the world he recorded. 

Henri-Marie Raymond de Toulouse- 
Lautrec Monfa was descended from one 
of the finest houses in France. His family 
tree includes the names of kings and queens 
of both France and England. If he had not 
been crippled— as a child he broke both legs 
in two falls that left him a grotesque, 
dwarfish caricature of a man— he might 


have continued his family’s tradition of 
hunting, riding, and provincial high living 
at the family seat in Albi. With these facts 
as a beginning, there is always a tempta- 
tion to reduce any consideration of Lautrec 
to a series of biographies, first his own and 
then those of people like two of his favorite 
models, the dancers Louise Weber, known 
as La Goulue (the Glutton) and the name- 
less woman who chose for herself the name 
Jane Avril. Lautrec’s art, as he records such 
people in the life of the half -world they in- 
habited, is partly journalism, partly an in- 
formal sociological record through the in- 
cisive presentation of specialized modes 
and manners, and partly, by whatever ex- 
tension the observer wants to make for him- 
self, a moral lesson. The Salon in the Rue 
des Moulins [267], which shows the recep- 
tion room of a brothel frequented by Lau- 
trec, is one of the most effective moral 
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268. Toulouse-Laui’rec: Oscar WUde, 1895. Watercolor, x 19)*”. ( ‘olltx-tinn Mr. 
and Mrs. Conrad H. Lester, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

269. Toulouse-Lautrec: Racinf^ Stable Boy, 1895. Cardboard, ad x aofr’. A/nvrr. Allu. 


lessons in the history of painting— if a moral 
lesson consists of revealing vice in its least 
attractive aspects. With the exception of 
the Madame herself, who sits almost primly 
erect in a high-collared morning dress, the 
women of the house are mere carcasses, 
and the wages of sin as represented here 
would seem to be infinite boredom. 

Even more than Degas, who was his 
model and his god, Lautrec is first a 
draughtsman and second a painter. As 
Ingres told Degas to do, Lautrec draws 
"lines, many lines,” but they are lines of his 
own kind, lines that coil and strike like 
serpents, jab and gash like knives, or when 
appropriate sag like the pouches of tired 
flesh they define, as in the devastating por- 
trait of Oscar Wilde [268]. Line satisfied 
Lautrec; he developed very few paintings 
to the point where his first, direct lay-in of 
drawing is entirely obscured. Parts of the 
canvas (or the cardboard, upon which he 


was fond of working) mv onlv sembbotl 
over, and other parts remain haifv Soim* 
times his paintings ate tmnr aituiati-lv 
brush drawings in lines of litiitl ptgment. 
with an essential an*a or two cov«’i<‘d m 
cjuick, broken strokes. Ho niav le.r fins 
t(*ehni(iue to eoneenttate ititnoNt mu iho 
salient part of a picture oiiiirjaiilv tljr f.n o 
- as Hi^mhramit used strong ilinimu.ition f«i 
make a head emcigi* hom surmundrug oh 
scurity [269). 

Lautn^e’s debt to Drgas is 
ous in his conrposition (hir of ln\ ff'W' 
highly finished paitrtings. An .\/on/in Hong** 
[270], is an exainph', with rts Isifrd p#“i 
Sp(‘etive and the scgmontalron mI sum*’ mI 
the objeets. It shows p.ut of fbr piomi rs idf 
that .sirrrounthai tlu* *iant r Itoui of il^r 
Moulin Rotme, at thf* hdt. tbr j.nimg bo 
tween prornertadc and darn r tiooj * nf s 
atTo,ss the picture, srpaiarmg thr uhsriu-i 
from the group of mm and woim-n a! flm 


! 
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270. 1'<)Ui.<)tiHK4,AUTiu:(:: A(/ Mouliti Rouf^c, 1892 . 48 /K x 55 ^". Art Institute of Olueago, 
Hi’leu Bii’i’h Bartlett Memorial. 


talile, Wh<‘th<*r or not Luutree had such un 
f’Betl in mind, the t»fFeet of thi.s separation 
is to ptit the ohs<*rvi‘r at a vantaj4(‘ I’oint 
where he watches hut is not watelu'd; it is 
the so t’alh*d "’keyhole vision** (not alto- 
jL^ether a savory way <tf putting it ) (jf much 
tjf I)c'gas*s lat<* work. Like (ioya, Lautrcc 
was a painter who ’’moved fr<*(*Iy within a 
certain wtnid autl was uee(‘|)ted as inu’t of 
it hv its <leni/ens, yet within himself r(‘- 
niained separated frtnn it hy un isolating 
citeimistanee. remaining fr(*e to ohs<TV'<‘ 
ith tfie ohj<a’tivifv of an outsider, y<*t with 
intiinatt* access to !hs materitil.** Like Cioya 
with his df‘alncss. Lautrec’ with his* de™ 
founitv was tliu.s isolat^nl, and without 
pusfling tfic analogv tno far it is still sah^ 
to sav that the railing lH4w<*en tlu‘ ohs<‘rv(*r 
anti the rest of tlie pieturc helps to idtmtify 


us with Lautr(X‘*s ‘Vi<‘wd’ i^sychologirsd and 
physical, of the subjc'ct 

It is redundant to insist that tlu* com- 
position of An Moulin Rotif'c is not hap- 
hazard but brilliantly planned; in this case 
th(‘re is a special c‘ircuinstaiu-(‘ that sho\ild 
prov<‘ how definitely Lautr<*c plamual it 
and how iinp(‘rativ(‘ly tlu^ hai)ha'/ur(h snap- 
shot (luality is csdctilated as tlu^ psyc'ho- 
logical basis of the pictur(\ Originally the 
canvas ended without the last portion on 
the right sid<‘ that now iiu’huhss most 
’’hapha'/ard” and th(^ most Udling (‘kmuait: 
the \v<‘irdly ilhmn’nated face of the woman 
at the <‘xtr<*me right In ord(‘r to intro- 
duce this figure Lautrec ad<k‘d to tlu^ can- 
vas at tlie right side (and also at the 
bottom). If these portions are eov<‘red up 
w(‘ still have a fine picture, a group portrait 
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of several of Lautrecs friends (all are 
identifiable) gathered around a table, but 
we no longer have the picture that has the 
strongest claims as Lautrec s masterpiece. 

In color, too, the additional figure trans- 
forms the scheme from something skillful 
to something masterful. If the composition 
of Au Moulin Rouge owes a great deal to 
Degas, the color is Lautrec’s own. It is 
dominated by the strong chemical green 
of the shadows on the woman’s face, eerily 
covering the forehead, nose, and upper lip, 
and the violently orange hair of the woman 
seated at the table near by. These two 
colors clash and vibrate between one an- 
other within a scheme of smaller areas of 
sharp colors lashed by accents of black and 
purple. These are the colors of Lautrec’s 
world, a world of artificial stimulations, of 
dreadful ennuis, a world shrill, strident, 
divided between avidity and indifiFerence. 
Renoir s eternal values have no place in it. 
Instead of Renoir’s young girls in meadows 
we have Two Women Dancing [271]; in- 
stead of Monet’s twinkling foliage or his 
ponds rippled by fresh breezes, Lautrec 
paints the torpid atmosphere of shuttered 
rooms, the stale air of dance halls whipped 
into turbulence by the petticoats of dancers, 
gaslight instead of sunlight. When Lautrec 
paints a portrait out of doors in the small 
gardens of his friends in Montmartre, his 
sitter has the pallid air of a night creature 
unaccustomed to daylight. Degas, being 
witty at the expense of his impressionist 
friends who went into the country to paint 
streams and meadows, said that the smell 
of fresh air made him sick. With something 
closer to truth, Lautrec could have said that 
the air of the dance hall and the brothel 
was a palliative for the pains that racked 
his dwarfed and twisted legs. Bohemia was 
not his natural habitat. In the background 
of Au Moulin Rouge he shows himself mov- 
ing through the world he adopted as an 
expedient; he is the stunted figure played 
against the enormous height of his com- 
panion ( a cousin and his most loyal friend, 
Tapie de Celeyran) behind the group at 
the table. 

In the relationship of his life to his work, 
the surprising thing about Lautrec is that, 
in spite of the alcoholism and the spectacm 



271. Toulouse-Lautrec: Two Women Dancing, 1894. Card- 
board, 23^4 X 15^". Collection Alfred Schwabacher, New York. 

lar dissipations which are too well covered 
by his biographers, he was tremendously 
productive. In spite of his personal tragedy, 
with whatever neuroses it might have been 
expected to engender, he paints with sanity, 
vigor, and the clearest, sharpest perception 
of the life around him. His detachment is 
never self -pitying; his comments on vicious- 
ness are never vicious, scornful, or envious; 
and his painting of depraved subjects is no 
more depraved than it is self-righteous. 

Conditioned by his subjects, we are more 
aware of the seamy world in which he 
moved as an artist than we are of the other 
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272. Toulouse-Lautrec: Seated Female Clown (Mile. Cha-U- 
Kao), from Elies, 1896. Color lithograph, x 15^". Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 


world in which he moved with equal free- 
dom and which was the world from which 
he observed the one he painted: the world 
of the intellectual and the aristocrat. 

If Lautrec does not reach the stature of 
a major painter outside his century, it may 
be because the world he painted limited 
his range of comment, but within the 
boundaries thus set, his art is complete. 
In addition, he was a technical innovator 
in the medium of lithography and he virtu- 
ally created the poster as a work of art. 

Essentially, his contribution to color 
lithography was to close the gap between 
the completed print and our sense of the 
presence of the artist. In painting, the 
artist’s presence is felt because we are sepa- 


rated from him by a minimum of technical 
barrier; we stand in front of his picture as 
he stood in front of it, the paint we see is 
the paint he applied. But in a print we 
must jump the gap created by the inter- 
vening process of actual printing, between 
the artist’s work on the lithographic stone 
or the etching plate and the transfer of his 
work to paper. Lautrec closed this gap and 
at the same time widened the technical 
range of lithography by treating the stone 
with a new informality. He would speckle 
its surface with ink by flipping the ink- 
soaked bristles of a stiff brush above it or 
dab the surface in any way he chose [272]. 
He would combine lithographic crayon 
with lithographic wash in a deliberate ex- 
aggeration of textures. In short, he com- 
bined and invented variations on conven- 
tional lithographic techniques in order to 
give them variety; his imagination freed 
lithography much as the technique of im- 
pressionism released painting from aca- 
demic rule. Always the closest of the print 
media to the intimacy of drawing, lithog- 
raphy in color now approached the im- 
mediacy of painting. The artist’s hand be- 
came more apparent. In addition to the 
psychological value for the observer, this 
liberation widened lithography’s expressive 
potential for the artist in ways that have 
been carried further ever since Lautrec 
pointed the way. 

In the art of poster design [273] Lautrec 
recognized factors now accepted as so basic 
that it is hardly necessary to point them 
out. First, a poster must make its total effect 
immediately if it is to be effective in its 
primary function, since it is an announce- 
ment, not an object for contemplation. 
Second, since pictorial images are to be 
combined with type, their design must be 
harmonious with the flatness and boldness 
of type, or lettering. Both of these con- 
siderations call for simplification and virtu- 
ally demand the reduction of design to two 
dimensions. Although tentative efforts had 
been made in ‘‘art” posters, Lautrec pushed 
these ideas to their conclusion and in apply- 
ing them remained an artist as well as a 
designer of publicity. His posters “took 
possession of the street,” a contemporary 
said, but they are also works of art. 
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Lautrec's posters bear multiple relation- 
ships to the Japanese print. In the first 
place, these prints were ready-made an- 
cestors as examples of patterning in areas 
of flat color bounded by lines ornamental 
in themselves. In the second, they com- 
bined, frequently, printed legends with 
pictorial images [193], although the orna- 
mental character and the indecipherability 
of the Japanese legends obscured this fact 
from Western designers. Also, the Japanese 
prints of actors were related to the nine- 
teenth-century theatrical poster in that they 
familiarized people with the physiognomy 
of popular performers of the day even if 
they were not posted as advertisements. 
The difference was that the Japanese prints 
were designed to give continued pleasure 
upon extended contemplation of their 
subtleties of line and color areas, while 
Lautrec s posters had to be absorbed at a 
glance if they were to attract the attention 
of busy passers-by. Lautrec met this re- 
quirement first; yet he also designed his 
posters to reward continued acquaintance, 
even if not to the extent of their Oriental 
prototypes. 


The Post-impressionists 

Lautrec died in 1901. If he can be regarded 
as the last of the impressionists, thus round- 
ing out the century, it must be remembered 
that, in the meanwhile, impressionism had 
already been transformed and the direction 
of the art of the twentieth century had been 
set by the work of four men whose work 
was not assimilated by the nineteenth cen- 
tury in which they lived. These men were 
Georges Seurat and Vincent van Gogh who 
had died ten years before Lautrec, and 
Paul C6zanne and Paul Gauguin who were 
to die within the next five years. 

We enter our own time with the work of 
these men, grouped under the accepted if 
not very descriptive label of "'post-impres- 
sionism.'* They are the first "modern” 
artists in the sense of the word that implies 
a sharp departure from the natural look 
of the world, a distortion of visual reality 
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273 . Toulousk-Lauthec:: La Gotduc at the Moulin Hor/g#*, 1891. 
Poster, color lithograph, 65 x 46”. Museum of Art, 

Gift of Mr, and Mrs. H. Sturgis Ingersoll. 


in whatever way the artist thinks lUH'essary 
for the expn'ssion of th<^ inner rt^alities most 
important to him. 

The.S'c mcm will h(‘ sec*n in their own 
.section of this book, prt^liininary to the 
chapters on the art of the twentieth ('entury. 
It is time now to r(‘C’ogni/.e th<* fact tliat 
painters in Germaiiv, England, and the 
Unit(‘d States were* also at work while elas ■ 
sicism, romantic'isrn, and realismdmprr’s- 
sionism were Ixang formulated as tlu^taies 
and given pictorial expr<*ssi(ni in EVanec. 
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PART II 


Tke Nineteentli 
Century Outside France 




CHAPTER 8 


I r 


ranee. 


18(K)-1850 


Classicism and Benjamin West 

A summiiry of nineteenth-century art out- 
side France must naturally take as its point 
of departure the developnuaU we havc^ just 
survtyed—at letist it nuist do so in a hook 
tiuit intends to follow mainstreams ratlier 
tfian to he an encyclopedia. Frencii artists 
c'rystalli'/ed into imag(\s tiu' id(‘as that doini- 
nat(‘d the cemtury and fouj>:ht tlu^ hattU's for 
tlu‘ir n'cofijnition. 'Fins will not leav(‘ much 
point in goin^ij into detail about - for in- 
stance a group of ten Amcu'ic'an painters® 
who fornu'd an association to (‘xhihit tlu'ir 
work in 1898, (‘V(‘n though thnu* of tlitan 
d(‘part(‘d from lh(‘ir academic training to 
adopt impr(\ssionisiti. 1'luw w<‘r(^ p(a‘f<‘C'tly 
r(\sp(H‘tal)l(‘ impressionists, hut by that (lat(‘ 
imprt'ssionism had htnai d(W(‘lop(‘d, fought 
for, and estahlislunl by th(‘ num wt‘ have 
already S(‘(‘n. It had wen Ixhti al)an(lon('d 
by m(‘u w(‘ have yc*t to S(‘(^— ('e/.anne, van 
(Jogh, and Ckiuguin— who S(‘t n(‘w direc- 
tions for th(‘ tw(‘nti(‘th (’cntury. Historically 
sp(‘aking, tlu^ t(‘n Anu'ric'ans W(‘r(‘ in a l)ack- 
watxT. T1 h‘ fact that Clhild(‘ Hassam ( I859- 
1 935), to choose on(‘ of th<‘m as an ex- 
arnpl(% paint<‘d Anuaican subjec’ts instcxid 
of Ikirisian houl(‘vards or iruxidows bonha- 
ing tlu‘ S<a‘n<‘ is a small difhaxaicc^ bc‘tw(aai 
him and th(‘ F'nau'h imi)r(‘Ssionists wIh)S(‘ 
t(‘<*hni<iu(‘ h(‘ usaal v<ay w<‘ll. A<‘Sth<‘tically 
his pi(’tur<‘s ar(‘ no Ix'ttca' and no wors(‘ for 
having Ixaai paint<*d a g(Mi(Tation aft<a* im- 
pr(‘ssionism’s vi<'tory, but hisloritailly th<‘y 
an^ footnotes. What we want to do now 

® Frank W. Benson, jos(‘ph B. I)e Oainp, 
'Fhonias W. l)<*wing, Cniilck* Hassam, W'illard 
I,. .M<‘tcalf, Ilol)ca’t Heicl, I'aKvard .Simmons, 
kalnmnd (F 'Farbell, John H. 'I\vaelitman, and 
]. Aldtai \V'(*ir. 
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is to follow classicism, romanticism, and 

realism-impressionism outside France with 
attention to painters whose persona! or na- 
tional character is exceptional, and to give 
a nod here and there to painters like Has- 
sam who were excellent practitioners in 
ways with which we are already familiar. 
The nod is not meant to be a slight. 

Outside France, then, there was no situa- 
tion comparable except in the palest way to 
the academic stranglehold and the original 
painter s struggle against it, partly because 
the academies elsewhere were less avid for 
power and partly because the painters were 
more content to work within conventional 
boundaries. France was alone in regarding 
art as part of the fabric of national life, and 
her painters were very nearly alone in the 
kind of theorizing and technical invention 
that placed upon the artist a moral obliga- 
tion to define and proselytize forms of 
painting based on aesthetic, social, and 
philosophical convictions. 

And outside France the general public 
was either apathetic to the art of painting 
or content to follow its own taste without 
feeling indignant over any kind of painting 
it did not understand. It is impossible to 
imagine an Oath of the Horatii raising a 
political furore in England or Germany, 
even if it is possible to imagine it being 
produced in one of those countries in the 
first place, and the scandals of the Salon 
des Refuses, or the impressionist group 
shows, were impossible in those countries 
for the double reason that painters were 
less aggressive in their departures from tra- 
dition and that the general public regarded 
a picture more casually as something to be 
looked at with pleasure or dismissed as un- 
interesting, but certainly not something im- 
portant enough to get very excited about 
one way or another. The lines between 
classicism, romanticism, and realism were 
less sharply defined; the differences be- 
tween one kind of painting and another 
tended much more to be differences of 
style rather than declarations of conflicting 
ideas passionately held. 

This was especially true of classicism, 
which never touched Davidian purity or 
intensity outside France, although its most 
celebrated theorist was a German and one 



274. West: Clcomhrotus Ordered into Ikinushrnent htj Leonid(LH ll. 
King of Sparta, c. 1770. 54 x 72''. Tate Gall<‘ry, Loudon. 


of the earliest painters of ru‘0-cla.ssi<‘al his- 
torical subjects was, of all things, a pro- 
vincial American youth who wtnit to Iiom(‘ 
and then to England where !)ecunu‘ 
president of the Royal Academy. 'Flu* (lev- 
man was Winckelmann, already numtion<‘d 
with his theory that beauty is syiionynious 
with perfection, and the American wu.s 
Benjamin West (1738-1820). 

Some twenty years before David <*orn- 
pleted The Oath of the Horatii in 1784, 
West was painting cla.ssical subjt‘cts of th<‘ 
type of Cdeornhrotus Ordered into Barmh > 
ment by Leonidas H, King of Sparta [274 ). 
While West's classical (‘fforts (h) not a|> 
proach the icy intensity and tint disc'ipliru^d 
simplification that are the esHenee of The 
Oath of the Horatii, and whih‘ they ofFta' 
nothing more than obvious .saaitinn^nt whi‘r(* 
The Horatii is charged with moral foret*, 
they do frequently antic'ipati* David’s <’(}m 
position on a single plane: .stigg(‘stiv(* of 
classical bas-reliefs, th<‘ pr<‘<*i.S(* <U‘finition 
of neo-classical draughtsmanship, and the 
reference to cla.ssical modt‘I.s that wen* parts 
of David's .sen.sational d<*partur<‘ from 
French tradition. 

Strictly .speaking, Wtsst is not alt(3g<‘tlu*r 
an American painter. He was the son of an 
innkeeper near colonial Philackdphia hut 
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demonstrated such a prodigious early talent 
—he was painting portraits when he was 
thirteen— that a group of prosperous Phila- 
delphians sent him to Rome to study. He 
was twenty-one years old at the time. 
(David was still a boy of eleven.) West 
was an attractive fellow with a flair for 
social showmanship that came to him as 
naturally as his talent for painting. As a 
handsome man and a picturesque American 
claiming to have had his first painting 
lessons from wandering Indians who had 
shown him how they made colors from clay 
to paint their faces, he became the rage in 
Italian society; when he went to London 
three years later he repeated his success. 
He remained an adopted Londoner for the 
rest of his life, was a favorite of George III, 
was a leader in the founding of the English 
Royal Academy, and its second president. 
But if he was a Londoner by adoption and 
if he became an English painter in effect, 
he was an important influence on American 
painting because two generations of Ameri- 
can students passed through his London 
studio. By the time David finally won his 
Prix de Rome (in 1774) West was an estab- 
lished London success, and by the time The 
Oath of the Horatii set a new direction for 
French painting and began the story of 


275. West: The Death of General Wolfe, 1770. 60 x 84". National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 





modem art, West was nearly fifty years old 
and had virtually abandoned the nascent 
classicism of pictures like Cleomhrotus. 
West, Goya, and David died within eight 
years of one another. West first in 1820 at 
the age of eighty-two. 


West as an Innovator 

Except for those American writers whose 
judgments are affected by local pride, 
critics have formed the habit of conde- 
scending to West. It is tme that his talents 
were exceeded by his success. And it is 
tme also that he does not emerge as a great 
intellect or even an especially brilliant and 
stimulating painter. But if he had painted 
in hardship and obscurity, his originality 
might receive more sympathetic emphasis 
than it does. 

West made his reputation in England 
with two paintings, The Death of General 
Wolfe [275] in 1770, and Penns Treaty 
with the Indians [276] in 1772, both inno- 
vational. The Death of General Wolfe is 
full of trite borrowings from a variety of 
sources, but it was a courageous departure 
from convention in representing a con- 
temporary event in minute factual detail 
(at exactly the time when Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had formulated the Academy’s 
standards for the grand manner in painting, 
demanding reference to poetry or the past 
instead of to the present and generalization 
instead of particularization). West had 
minor precedents for his factual representa- 
tion, but this was a major picture on the 
grand scale by a young man eager to main- 
tain a position in academic favor. Again 
West anticipated David, who became the 
first Frenchman to approach a contempo- 
rary event in realistic detail when he re- 
laxed the severity of his neo-classical ideali- 
zations to paint The Oath of the Tennis 
Court. David might even have known 
West’s picture and the sensation it caused, 
since The Death of General Wolfe was such 
a success that it was engraved and widely 
distributed over France as well as England. 

If there was any question now as to 
West’s eminence, it was settled by the ap- 
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276. West: Penns Treaty with the Indians^ 1771. 75)2 x 109". IiKlqx'nclinia* Hall, Pliila- 
delphia, on permanent loan from The Pennsylvania Acacl<‘iny of tlu* I^'inc Arts. 

277. West: Arthur Afkldletoti, His Wife atul Soru 1771 . x ('dV\ 
Philaclclplua Nfu.scnmi of Art, lent by Henry Midtllt'lon Drinker. 


pearance of Penns Treaty with the Indians, 
Penns Treaty follows the classical tenet 
that a painting should justify itself by pro- 
pounding a moral truth or a lesson, the 
same idea, of course, that David would 
apply with such force and intensity in his 
stoic pictures. In Penns Treaty the lesson 
is that conflict can be settled without blood- 
shed, but the lesson takes second place to 
the interest of the subject. The locale and 
the participants are sufficiently picturesque 
to approach genre painting, although West 
was only following his own precedent in 
presenting another recent historical event 
in appropriate factual terms rather than 
allegory. The dress of the Indians may not 
be entirely correct but it is as nearly so as 
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subject made it a tremendous success and 
established West in a career that never 
wavered for the rest of his life. Placidly 
enough, with no effort either to curry favor 
or to break nevv ground, West kept busy 
with portraits and murals, sometimes 
deadly dull and dry, sometimes of great 
charm, as in Arthur Middleton, Hh Wife, 
and Son [277], where the straightforward 
representation of the attractive young man’s 
features, the semiclassical idealization of 
his wife’s, and the absurd artificiality of the 
baby combine to produce a piquant flavor 
probably unplanned by a painter who was 
following several conventions at once with- 
out pondering any of them very deeply. On 
the other hand, West s Self-portrait [278] 
is perfectly consistent—a masterpiece of as- 
surance without bravado, richly painted, 
and altogether an impressive demonstration 
by an accomplished craftsman. 

Near the end of his life West s originality 
flared xip again; he was nearly eighty when 
he painted the wildly romantic Death on a 
Pale Horse, exhibiting it in 1817. This was 
only two years before French romanticism 
declarcnl itsedf in the Salon with the Raft 
of the Medusa, but West had caused a 
flurry in classical Paris seventeen years 
before the appearance of Gericault’s roman- 


2Tb. \Vi:s‘r: Death an a Pale Horse (sketch), e. 1787 . Oil on paper, mount(‘d on panel, 
i l b s ‘iv'i'T Philadelphia Museum of Art, Mcllhenny Fund. 
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278. Wnsr; Self portrait, c, i 795 (?). 40 x 52 )^. Royal Academy 
of Arts, lauuion. 


W'est ku<‘w how to make it from Indian 
Miuvtaiirs in his own c'olh'ction. 'fhe picture 
is i'lutttncd in spots with distracting inci- 
tlcutals and tluu'c is a certain- ratluu' en- 
gaging naivete about it. But it is an honest 
pieturt\ move original than it looks today, 
ami its virtues plus th(‘ (*xotic interest of its 



tic landmark by exbibiting there a study for 

Death on a Pale Horse [279]. This was in 
1802, in which year Gericault was only 
eleven and Delacroix was a toddler of three. 

With so much to his credit, and such a 
startling record as a forerunner of the neo- 
classicism and the romanticism that con- 
vulsed Paris a little later, why is West not 
a more important figure than he is? The 
answer is that his work has neither quite 
the technical mastery nor nearly the intel- 
lectual and emotional concentration that 
must combine to create paintings of the 
absolutely first rank. Whatever his sensi- 
tivities to nascent classicism and nascent 
romanticism, West never explored these 
sensitivities deeply enough to carry their 
expression beyond a hint of what was in 
the air. Even if he had done so, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine either movement assuming 
in England the importance that both did 
in France. In England, painting had never 
established itself as a manifestation of na- 
tional morals or policy. And if such re- 
sponse was unlikely in England it was im- 
possible in America, as another American 
painter discovered at about the same time 
West was exhibiting his Death on a Pale 
Horse in London. 


John Vanderlyn: The Failure of 
Classicism 

John Vanderlyn (1775—1852) was a long 
generation younger than West, and where 
West left America as a colonial subject, 
Vanderlyn grew up as an American citizen. 
But Vanderlyn adopted a tradition even 
more foreign to the taste of his own coun- 
try: he went to Paris for five years in 1796 
(as a protege of Aaron Burr’s) and then 
for twelve more in 1803 and made a good 
Davidian classicist of himself. He returned 
to America with the tightest and purest ex- 
ample of neo-classical painting this country 
had seen, his Marius amid the Ruins of 
Carthage [280], which had been enthusi- 
astically received in Paris, and the best- 
drawn nude, an Ariadne [281]. Neither 
painting was a success, nor was his circular 
panorama of Versailles. This was a tour de 
force of perspective painting, which placed 



280. Vanderlyn: Marius amid the Ruins of Carthage, 1807. ^7 x 
68I2". H. M. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

the observer directly in the center of the 
palace gardens, surrounding him by hedges, 
sculpture, palatial architecture, and stroll- 
ing ladies and gentlemen. To exhibit the 
3,000 square feet of canvas making up the 
panorama Vanderlyn had to build his own 
rotunda in New York, but not even the 
novelty of the work appealed to Americans, 
perhaps because they had already been left 
cold by the Marius and deeply offended by 
Ariadne’s nakedness. Vanderlyn never re- 
covered from this defeat and died in ob- 
scurity, an American who had made a skill- 
ful French classical painter of himself, only 
to fail to make the grade in his own country. 

Part of the reason for the classical near- 
vacuum in American painting is that art 
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281 . Vanderlyn: Ariadne Asleep on the Island of Naxos, 1814. 
68 X 87". Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 


in America began as an offshoot of art in 
England, where the neo-classical disciplines 
as we have seen them in France never took 
root. This is not surprising in England, but 
in America circumstances arose that might 
have been expected to favor at least a pro- 
vincial version of French classicism. At the 
time of the American Revolution, when the 
new nation’s bonds with France became so 
close, when it was engaged in a struggle 
and was then creating a government draw- 
ing philosophically on some of the same 
ideals that inspired French thought and 
French political struggle— at this time one 
might have expected a flourishing of 
Franco-American classical painting. But at 
first the new nation was too busy pulling 
itself together to have much time or money 
or energy left over for the arts, and then 
whatever roots French neo-classical paint- 
ing might have established in America were 
nipped, in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, when American horror at the ex- 
cesses of the Terror in France created an 
aversion to everything French. The didac- 
ticism of The Oath of the Horatii or the 
Brutus, which might have appealed to the 
strong moral sense of the young American 
republic, rang false as a background for the 
guillotine, and the Napoleonic career and 


legend did not offer substitute attractions. 

In architecture the story was different: 
American faith in the column and pediment 
as a symbol of high moral and political 
ideals was never shaken by disillusions with 
European events. When Thomas Jefferson 
designed the state capitol for Virginia he 
went directly to the architecture of ancient 
Rome and adapted the well-preserved 
temple at Nimes into a design of great 
sobriety and purity. In hundreds of other 
examples, American architects built some 
of the loveliest classical structures since 
those of ancient Greece. But when French 
neo-classical painting abandoned its moral 
preachments and became a stylish exercise 
in high polish and sensuous grace, it be- 
came altogether foreign to American taste. 
For along with their elevated moral stand- 
ard the Americans developed a provincial 
prudery that could not tolerate £he naked 
gods and goddesses— or the Ariadnes— who 
replaced the stalwart warriors and the 
chaste matrons of David’s early pictures. 

These are specific reasons for the failure 
of neo-classicism to catch on in a country 
where Europe still furnished the models for 
most ambitious painters. But the strongest 
reason of all was a general one: the new 
country was raw. No matter what compara- 
tive felicities of good living had been de- 
veloped in such centers as Boston and 
Philadelphia, American patrons of the arts 
were not ready for the aesthetic sophistica- 
tions of French painting. The most culti- 
vated Americans were earthy and practical 
people compared with the dilettantes and 
the professional intellectuals who set the 
pace for the intelligent layman or amateur 
in France. 


Early German Romantics 

In truth, classicism as a disciplined philo- 
sophical ideal was ‘Too severe to please for 
long” even in France, as David himself had 
lamented. His own followers were unable 
to pull themselves up to it by their boot- 
straps even when they wanted to as much 
as Gros and Ingres did. If we accept the 
evidence of painting alone, the nineteenth 
century was overwhelmingly a century of 
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romantics who were often attracted by 
logic and common sense and often put gix'at 
faith in the literal fact of nature nml the 
world around them, but who al\va\'S ended 
by yielding to emotion or sentiment e\'en 
when they attempted to cast themselves in 
the roles of classicists or realists. Outside 
France, those painters who followed the 
classical formula most closely were the ones 
with so little intellect or imagination that 
a formula was necessary to them. 

Among the dozens of German classicists 
who are all but forgotten, Gottleib Schick 
(1776-1812) is better remembered than 
most. He produced some of the most tedi- 
ous historical paintings of the century, but 
he also did the portrait of Frau Heinrich 
von Dannecker [282], the wife of the Ger- 
man sculptor, his teacher and friend. The 
picture is full of the usual artificialities and 
it has the rather dry and mannered drawing 
that might be expected, but it is also full 
of unclassical exceptions— the ordinary 
weeds that spring casually around the base 
of the stone, the sweetness of the little 
spray of flowers held in one hand, the 
peaceful informality of the landscape in the 
distance, and of course above all the direct, 
realistic, individualized and sympathetic 
representation of the face, which manages 
to counteract the drawing-exercise affecta- 
tion of the oversmooth, excruciatingly 
posed arm and hand beside it. It is remind- 
ful, in its awkward way, of David's excep- 
tional portrait of fimelie S 6 riziat [16]. 

The romantic spirit was so pervasive that 
it transformed the classical vision of an- 
tiquity, emotionalizing a concept which 
Poussin had established as a rational one. 
The young Germans, Englishmen, Ameri- 
cans, and others who converged on Rome, 
as the eighteenth century turned into the 
nineteenth, discovered the ancient world 
as a dream of lost beauty. Their classicism 
was a nostalgic revery upon a golden past. 
They might borrow forms from Poussin a.s 
the young American Washington Allston 
did in his Italian Landscape [283], but like 
him they transplanted them into a world 
where ‘perfection" was less a matter of per- 
fection reached by distillation, less a matter 
of order and discipline, than a dream of a 
world where the hazards and deteriorations 



282. ScniCK: Frau Hciurirli von Dannvrkvr, i 8 o^. qCkU x 39/a". 
National^alcric, Berlin. 

283. kiASVOK: Italian Landscape, i 8 o 5 ”() 8 . [\i) x 51 ", Addison 
Gallery of American Art, An<l()V(‘r, Mass. 
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284. SciUNKKL: Creek City })ij the Sea, 1815. 5^ ^ 35""- ISIational^alcrlCy Berlin. Photo 
Stotnltner. 


uutl the t‘viLs and nn.sfortune.s of life were 
unknown, When the (iennan Karl P'ried- 
rieh ,Sehinke4 (1781-1841) painted an 
inaij^iiHHl Creek City hy the Sea [284], tlic 
W(n’ld lie inventiHl was not tlu^ closed and 
<»rdeit*d om* of Poussin hut a wond<a’ful 
wide-flung land wh<*r<* p<‘arly inarhh^ monu- 
ments rose und<*fil<‘d from an un<l<4il(‘d 
lamlseapi' infiahitcHl hy men fr(‘e from all 
vuassitude moving laansith radiant skies. 
All tins, of (’oursi*. has remaimal a standard 
<lrt%un of Hellas; it is also romantic ytsirn- 
ing. the mmantic c‘S(*ape into tlu* far away, 
which in Franet^ took another form in Ori- 
cmtalism. In (Germany and Am<‘ric*a, j)aint- 
ers soon uliandtanal all classical nderemee 
for a vision of unspoiled natun* us a mysti- 
cal and often a specifk’ally r<4igious sym- 
}a4. Wh«*n thf* works of man appear in iheae 
landscapes tliey apptsir as momumaits in 
ruin; to (saitemplate tlie frugnnmts of a 
vantshetl svorld, the romantic finds, is more 
evocative td mans |)ust than is an effort 
to ret'feate it. 

11ms a ruined Ciothic* (Impel in th(' snow 
(2H.1| replaees t!u‘ immueulatc! tcan- 


pk^ hatluul in sun; tlic broken trc‘t‘s sur- 
rounding it, gnarled, black, and frozen, 
rise ahov(^ tlui crosscss and headstoiuss of 
ahandom^d grave's. Or in a darkling world 
two fric'uds stand beneath a half-uprooted 
trcH^ [286] wlu're tlui forms of nalurcj, in 
disarray, are silhouetted with all tlu'ir gro- 
t(‘S<|ue accidents and haplue/ard tumbling 
against a moon-filU'd sky. Tins romantic 
nudancholy, tliis romantic' C'ontemplation of 
rnairs alonc'ncsss and his transicau'c^ this 
pondcTing of man's fate' in full awarc'iusss 
that it is impossibles for him to rcac'h a con- 
clusion as to its nu'aning or to place hirnsc'lf 
as a logical part of a univcsrscs scaksd to his 
hc'ing, is of courses pk'asurahks to tins ro- 
mantic t(*mpcsramc‘nt. Somcstirncs thes ro- 
mantics world is a gc*ntk‘r one within whic'h 
human ht'ings may (‘xist more placidly, sit- 
ting on rocks along the' .shore, for instance, 
whiles tliew watch a sunsc't or moonrise ovesr 
thes sc'a [287], aware of solesmn immc'usi- 
tic'S hut not of thrc'ate'ning mysteric'S. I’here 
may he* comfort in ekssolation, warmth and 
(‘VC'ii a e*(‘rtain protcelion in thes acei'ptanc'ts 
of frailty and mortality. l1u‘ romantic is 
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285. Friedrich: Cloister Graveyard in the Snow, 1810. Panel, 47’% x 70". National valeric, Berlin, now lost. 

286. Friedrich: Two Men Looking at the Moon, 1819-20. Panel, ii‘^x ijYi', Staatlwhc Ccmdldvgalvrk\ Dre.sden. 


content to be received into the universal 
mystery, absorbed into it without examining 
it. He abandons himself to the idea that 
time and mysterious forces may shatter his 
works and consume his body yet at the 
same time must recognize his presence by 
the very inevitability of his inclusion within 
a system of laws beyond his comprehension. 

French romanticism edged up to this 
conclusion but was never quite able to 
accept it. Delacroix vehemently rejected it, 
rightly regarding himself as a classicist in 
his effort to make a universal synthesis of 
human passions. The pictures we have just 
seen, by Caspar David Friedrich (1774- 
1840) have no parallels in French paint- 
ing. Technically, they combine the .sharp 
definition of classical draughtsmanship with 
the contradictory subject matter of accident 
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2 H 7 . !‘*Hii;riuu:n: MaonrLsc over the Sea, 1823. 2.1%, x 28", Nationalgalerie, Berlin, de- 
s(:i(»yt*d hy firty 1931. 


B8. Jamvs WvA'i r. ar(*luttHl: I'unthill Ahlx'V, 1796. Wiltsliirc, 
nglancl, no loiigrr staiuliug. 



and decay; they make their emotional or 
mystical statement in terms that are pic- 
torially didactic, where the F rench roman- 
tic painter freed his l)rush to dash across 
the canvas in a way expressive of romantic 
excitement or agony. 

Friedrich's Germanism was conscious. 
His twisted trees have their counterparts 
in German medieval painting, and his pre- 
occupation with Gothic architecture came, 
in part, from his belief that it was an es- 
sentially Germanic expression. Actually, an 
interc\st in the middle ages and its arts was 
niviving all over Europe in reaction against 
the rationalism of the eighteenth century. 
Bciforc that century was eiuled, a wild and 
fantastic young Englishman named William 
Beckford was (uigaged in doing the unheard 
of: he was buikling himself an abode mod- 
<*led after a nunlicwal monastery, in a coun- 
try nnnarkable for the comfort of its domes- 
tic adai)tation of classical forms. Fonthill 
Abb(‘y, as B(‘ckford called tins visionary 
project [288], was not so much a place to 
live in us it was a stage set designed as a 
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background for the romantic posturings of 
its owner. Impatient to see Iiis alibey ma- 
terialize, Beckford forced the builder into 
such an impossible schedule that lic—the 

builder-skimped on the foundations for 
the central tower. On his deathbed this 
man is supposed to have called Beckford 
to his side to confess this and to warn him 
that the tower might collapse at any time. 
It did, shortly thereafter. It is symbolical 
of the artificiality of the nineteenth-century 
romantic concept of architecture that Font- 
hill Abbey was in ruins a few years after 
it was built. In this state it was, of course, 
more romantic than ever, but it was even 
less habitable. 

Yet the idea of Gothic domestic archi- 
tecture, as well as a rage for medieval 
churches, schools, postofiSces, office build- 
ings, and everything else, increased rapidly 
in popularity during the century. Gothic 
villas were built everywhere in Europe; 
in America they were especially popular, 
for they had the additional allure of creat- 
ing an illusion of “Old World charm” in a 
country beginning to be conscious of its 
rawness. In France the movement was less 
popular. The country was so deeply in- 
grained with the classical tradition, and the 
neo-Gothic structure was so incompatible 
with the practicality of the French tempera- 
ment, that Gothicism was largely limited 
to a cult of the existing monuments, which 
received scholarly study and restoration 
during the century, especially under the 
architect Viollet-le-Duc, who saved many 
structures from ruin and somewhat marred 
others by excessive restoration. In England, 
Gothicism was a passion, not only as a new 
reverence for the genuine monuments but 
in the creation of artificial ones. Builders 
kept on hand sets of designs for small 
Gothic ruins that could be built on estates 
not fortunate enough to have the genuine 
article. The built ruin is the apotheosis of 
the curious backing-up that characterized 
architecture as a romantic manifestation. 

But if the idea was fundamentally ab- 
surd, it died slowly. More than a hundred 
years after Fonthill Abbey, in the boom 
days of the early 1920's, the American pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst spent sev- 
eral million dollars on La Cuesta Encantada 





289. Runge: Naked Infant in a Mcadouh 1808-09. 12 x 12 %", 
KunsthallCy Hamburg. 


(The Enchanted Hill), an estate on a Cali- 
fornia hilltop with a main houst^ (Unsigned 
in the fashion of a Spanish cathiHlral in- 
cluding an assembly room lined with j)ant‘I- 
ing from a church, a billiard room inet)ngru- 
oiisly ornamented with medi(‘val ta|)t‘stries, 
an indoor swimming pool of vagu<*ly 
Moorish design (it took thnn^ y<‘ars to lay 
the tiles), a baronial hall, eomph‘t(‘ with 
banners, as a dining room and, p<»rhaj)S 
for relief, a few Greek and Hormm temples 
and colonnades hc‘re and th<‘n‘ around the 
120 acres. Aft(^r tlu^ eolIap.st‘ of Fonthill 
Abbey, Beckford him.st‘If rev(*rted to (classi- 
cal taste, perhaps oppn‘,ss(‘d by the* emo- 
tional strain of living up to the atmosiihere 
he had creat(‘d. But the En(‘hant<’d Hill 
was quite well built, and is som(‘thing of a 
white elephant to the State of California, 
which accepted it as a gift after H(*arst’s 
death and operates it, at a loss, as a j)ark. 

Of course the Enchant<‘(l Hill and smaller 
castles built in America at that tinut were 
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2U(). lU‘st on the into Egypt^ 1805--06. 3832 x 52". KtaLsthalle^ Ilumhiirg. 


HKin* tied up with iliv itleu of pr<‘tentious 
tlispl.iv than with tlu' nostalgia for tlu‘ past 
and t!ie ta.st<’ for uielaneholy that inspired 
the early romanties Iik<‘ Ihn’kford and, ii^ 
painting wh(*re it inort* properly helong(*(h 
iMiediieli, It was a <*ruel ineonsist<‘ney that 
medievalism in arehitts'ture was to eateh 
on, wltile l'’rieth'ieh’s painting was iH'pudi- 
atetl hv his eonteniporaries, (‘Specially those 
who were busy following I'’reneh elassieisin 
as an aeadfanie formula. Although the ro- 
mantii' spirit stirr<‘d <’arlu‘r and mort* r(‘st- 
lesslv in Caamany than it did in h’ranety it 
sonu’liow did not managt* to come into full 
lilossom in painting. S(‘V(‘ral fac’tors eom- 
hinetl ttj sttint it. including tin* (‘arly <leath 
of iMiodrielns friend, Idiilipp Otto Himge 
(1777 IHIOI, wlio might hav(‘ joim‘d 
foiers with him to (‘Stahlish a strong roman« 
tie ttadition if lie liad not di(‘d at thirty- 
thr(‘e, (hi Itis siekfuHl liunge (h*stroy<*d 
mn<-h !jf iiis work, and ('vt'U among the f(‘W 
rsainph-s h(‘ h'f’t, tin* nnijority ur<‘ studicss 
ha laigo |ijo|Vc.'ts ln‘ svas n(‘ver ahh* to eom- 
nletfv lint from his few rt‘inaitu'ng pieturcss 
and fiism liis h-tttn'S and notes lu* euu'rges 


as a man wlio, as Delacroix did in hh-anee, 
might have imp()S(Hl intell(‘ctual disciplines 
on CJcrrnan romanticism, yet who much 
more than Dc‘laeroix was a romantic in the 
most personal, (‘motional waiy. 

Like Fri(‘drieh, Runge wanted to rewivify 
German art, and he h(‘gan hy r(‘j(‘cting his 
own early classicism l)c‘ca\isc '\vorks of art 
show how mankind has (‘hang(‘d, how a 
stages that has once apiK‘ar(‘d newer reap- 
pc‘ars,” How, th(‘n, he asked, could paint(*rs 
hold tlie '‘unhappy notion of wanting to 
nwivt^ the art of long ago? ... of r(‘(‘r(‘at- 
ing a past art?'' Above all, h(‘ put his faith 
in innocH‘nc‘<‘, in nature*, and in love*. His 
startling picture* of a Naked Infant in a 
Meadow [ 289 ], its eyc*s wide with \vond(*r 
at the world around it, is his symbol of the 
innoccmeci with wliic’h he would hav(* lik<*d 
to pcu’c'cive^ the imiv(*rs(\ It is an arr(‘Sting 
picture, whatc‘v<‘r its flavor of absurdity for 
an nninu{K‘ent eye*. If not pa.s.s(*(l ovta* as a 
.sc*ntimental fantasy, it may take on a magi- 
cal (‘uehantment; it is difnc’ult to forg(*t. 

Magic is pr(*s<‘nt too in Rung{‘’s H(\si on 
the Idipjit into I'^p^ypt [ 290 ]. I’hc tr(‘c^ ovct 
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the holy child unexpectedly becomes an in- 
tertwining of infant angels and heavenly 
blossoms. At the extreme left, the ass grazes 
on thistly plants; the forms of his lowered 
head, his long neck, and the saddle chair 
with its drapery are silhouetted against the 
sky in foreshortened combinations natural- 
istic in detail yet fantastic in total effect. 
The landscape background is as meticulous 
as any of Friedrichs, but its mood is se- 
renely joyful rather than sad or sinister. 
Runge held a theory that subject painting, 
history painting, was a worn-out form, and 
that painters who might have found them- 
selves as landscapists had been hampered 
for two centuries because landscape was 
considered an accessory to subject rather 
than an independent means of expression. 
The revival of landscape painting in Eng- 
land and America, which we will see 
shortly, gives some support to this idea, 
and of course Friedrich carried it on in 
Germany after Runge’s death. '‘How could 
a painter want for a subject,” Runge asked, 
"when awakened to nature through what 
we see in ourselves, in our love, and in the 
heavens?” 

The Rest on the Flight into Egypt is not 
first of all a religious picture in spite of its 
religious subject. Its air of miracle has more 
to do with the miracle of innocence and 
the miracle of landscape as a reflection of 
man s soul. But a group of Runge's contem- 
poraries who flourished just after his death 
sought a similar return to innocence by 
dedicating their art to religion. They called 
themselves the Nazarenes and went so far 
as to move to Rome and set themselves up 
as a religious brotherhood in a former con- 
vent. The Nazarenes hoped to find spirit- 
ual grace by returning to the style of the 
painters of the early Renaissance. This, of 
course, is putting the cart before the horse. 

The Nazarenes insisted on exactitude in 
drawing just as Friedrich and Runge had 
done, but unlike them they imitated old 
foims rather than referring to nature or 
inventing new ones. They ended as one of 
the most sterile groups in the history of 
painting anywhere. But their return to 
Christianity has some interest in early Ger- 
man romanticism, paralleling as it does 
Chateaubriand's specious Christian revival 



291. Blake: Zacharias and the Angel, date unknown. Tempera, 
io32 X 15 ". Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Bequest of 
William Church Osborn. 


in France which produced, as we have seen, 
Atala. The most important of the Nazarenes 
was one Friedrich Overbeck (1789-1869), 
but the one who eventually came into hon- 
ors was Peter von Cornelius, already men- 
tioned in connection with the Salon of 1855. 


Blake 

Romanticism in general was a reaction 
against the rational thought of the eight- 
eenth-century philosophers who made a 
cult of Reason. Romanticism had common 
bases wherever it appeared, but it also 
took on characterizing differences in the 
different countries where it put down its 
deepest roots. In France, the individualiz- 
ing element was a yearning for personal 
fulfillment through sensation, through ex- 
aggerated emotionalism, through violent or 
swooning passions. In Germany, by the evi- 
dence of Runge's naked infant, wide-eyed 
in the blossoming meadow of a wondrous 
world, the romantics were filled with a nos- 
talgia for innocence. By the evidence of 
Friedrich’s Gothic ruins and moonlit for- 
ests, romanticism was a search for union 
with mysteries that were doors to the super- 
natural. The revival of Christianity (which 
was not much more than a fashion in 
France) was basic to German romanticism, 
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292. Blake: Illustration for the Book of Job, 1825. Engraving, 
7^ X 5%". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of Staunton B. Peck. 


because it supplied a God Who was beyond 
the formulas of Reason, Who demanded ac- 
ceptance through the innocence of faith 
and manifested Himself through miracle. 

In England there had already appeared 
a man who could have served Friedrich 
and Runge as a concrete example of their 
theoretical recipe for the purified human 
spirit. His name was William Blake (1757— 
1827). He was a poet and a painter, and 
he was an innocent. He was as innocent 
as a lamb, from his cradle to his grave. He 
lived in intimacy with the supernatural, 
for angels spoke to him from the branches 
of trees, and he accepted their shining mi- 
raculous presence as a part of his life. He 
was a benign eccentric to the point of mad- 
ness. But the brooding, nostalgic melan- 


choly of German romanticism was never a 
part of Blake's art. He was fulfilled within 
the areas of the soul— innocence and mi- 
raculous experience— that the Germans 
could only look back upon as lost. Reason 
had corrupted them; they might cultivate 
innocence, but the cultivation of innocence 
is a contradiction on the face of it. They 
might theorize about the supernatural, but 
the supernatural, on the face of it, is self- 
generated and cannot be materialized by 
any amount of theorizing. Blake was not 
subject to these fmstrations. His art is lyri- 
cal, joyous— a paean. 

Blake is a precursor, or a very early mem- 
ber of the romantic movement by this de- 
scription, and he might be called a rebel 
against academic classicism because he con- 
stantly fumed and fulminated against Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (the head of the British 
Royal Academy, whom he called Sir 
Sloshua) and his ‘‘gang of hired knaves.” 
But one cannot help but feel that Blake 
would have painted, believed, and behaved 
as he did no matter when he had been 
bom, or where, and that his appearance at 
the beginning of the romantic movement 
is only an accident of chronology. And he 
had virtually no influence on painting until 
the romantic movement had matured and 
been replaced by other revolutions. For 
that matter, his influence even now, when 
he has become the deity of a solid, endur- 
ing cult, is vague and more closely con- 
nected with literature and bibliophilia than 
with painting. If he had never painted a 
picture, his 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night 

would atone for the loss. The poem is the 
most vivid picture he ever created. 

Blake was apprenticed to an engraver at 
fourteen, and from that time on he painted 
and drew as a corollary to literature. All 
his work depends on its literary source; it 
is first poetry— including his own, Dante's, 
and the Bible's— and second pictorial art. 
He held to the idea that a dream or a vision 
was not a shadowy nothing but should be 
represented in terms more concise than 
those of the visual world, and he applied 
this idea consistently in translating words 
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294. Palmei\: Opening the Fold, 1880. Etching, 4% x 7". Collection Carl Zigro.s.ser, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
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295. Palmer: Coming from Evening Churchy 
1830. 12 X yW. Tate Gallery, London. 


296. Fuseli: The Nightmare, c. 1780-90. 40 x 50". Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. 



into his swirling, bending, twisting compo- 
sitions. His forms, derived from Michelan- 
gelo and Raphael, are of the utmost clarity 
of definition, and his swirling, bending, and 
twisting arrangements are controlled in 
every detail of their movement. As a pic- 
torial artist he is a draughtsman rather than 
a painter. The majority of his paintings are 
watercolors by definition, but tinted draw- 
ings in fact. His few paintings in tempera 
seem to refute his typical manner [291], 
but this is because the tempera in which 
they are executed has darkened, cracked, 
and flaked, giving a misty, conventionally 
‘Mreamy’’ quality to forms that must origi- 
nally have been closer to his usual tight, 
dry contours. 

Blake produced illuminated editions of 
his own poetry in a technique he evolved 
for himself, a printing method not far re- 
moved from hand coloring. He was poor all 
his life, but he would not accept patronage, 
in the custom of the day, because patronage 
was likely to involve compromise. He had 
a saint of a wife, Kate, an adoring, good, 
simple woman who accepted him at his ovm 
face value, and probably kept not only his 
body and soul but his soul and his sanity 
together. In the last decade of his life he 
attracted a small group of disciples, headed 
by John Linnell (1792-1882), who was 
thirty-five years younger than Blake, and 
they obtained commissions for him to il- 
lustrate, among other texts, the Book of 
Job [292] and Dantes Divine Comedy 
[293]. These illustrations may be the finest 
expressions of his eccentric genius. 

The disciple Linnell was a landscape 
painter who did extremely pleasant, some- 
times moody, pictures of the English coun- 
tryside as well as some portraits and Bibli- 
cal subjects. But Samuel Palmer (1805- 
1881), who studied with Linnell and 
through him was drawn into Blake’s small, 
late circle, was a painter of great imagina- 
tive originality, unaccountably neglected 
today except by a few enthusiastic sup- 
porters. His tiny etchings [294] and his 
compact paintings [295] where a pastoral 
world is made half-visionary by lights 
sometimes spectral, sometimes golden, are 
the one extension of Blake’s fantasy into the 
realm where English romanticism was find- 
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297 Allston- Jason Returning to Demand His Fathers Kingdom, 1807-08. 168 x 240". 

Uniwrsity of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., Gift of Washington AHston Trust. 

iic tvnical exoression - landscape. 298. Allston; The Dead Man Revived by Touching the Bones 

mg Its typical expre 0 / the Prophet Eteha, 1811-13. 156 x 132 -Pennsylvania Academy 

Palmerwasonly twenty-two yearsold wl^en ^ the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Blake died at seventy, so he b4ongs to the 
middle of the nineteenth century while 
Blake belongs to its transition from the 
eighteenth. In his late work Palmer lost 
much of his imaginative power when he 
failed to assimilate the influence of another 
imaginative genius, Turner. Turner was in 
mid-career at the time of Blake’s death, 
and we will see him shortly. 

The only other artist of much importance 
who is thought of in connection with Blake 
was John Fuseli (1741-1825), a Swiss who 
spent most of his life in London. He was an 
eccentric but not, like Blake, an isolated 
one. Blake was only one of many friends 
who admired him, and the list included 
Blake’s bete noire, Reynolds. FuseH was 
a fantasist whose favorite subject, repeated 
several times, was a little nightmare with 
erotic overtones in which a young woman 
swoons in abandon upon a couch, menaced 
by a ghostly and leering horse [296], a 
suggestive fantasy that has endeared Fuseli 
to contemporary painters of psychopatho- 
logical fantasies. Fuseli seems to have been 
an honest and straightforward man, and 
these qualities endeared him to Blake. 
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An American Romantic: 
Washington Allston 

While Friedrich with his broken trees and 
ruined cathedrals was trying to revivify 
a German romantic tradition, an American 
one was established by a man who was his 
contemporary almost to the years of birth 
and death. Washington Allston (1779- 
1843) was also an immediate contemporary 
of the unhappy John Vanderlyn who so 
gallicized his art that when he came home 
with it he found himself a foreigner. All- 
ston was more fortunate. Although he 
studied in London*^ and in Paris in the 
Louvre, which had just opened, and in 
Rome, he never accepted any single tra- 
dition unquestioningly. He was a clear- 
headed fellow, well educated, an intimate 
of intellectuals in both England and Amer- 
ica, not only capable of thinking for him- 
self but determined to do so. He began 
with the expected dedication to classical 
antiquity; in Rome he painted and exhib- 
ited with Vanderlyn. We have already seen, 
in his Italian Landscape [283], that he re- 
flected the romantic dream of the classical 
world, although this particular picture is 
somewhat more Poussinesque than other 
examples that might have been selected to 
make the point in an exaggerated way. As 
a matter of fact Allston had the makings 
of a very respectable classical painter. In 
Rome he began a large classical subject, 
Jason Returning to Demand His Fathers 
Kingdom [297], where exceptional con- 
trol, precision, and clarity are suggested 
even though the picture is unfinished. 
When he left Italy in 1808 the canvas was 
boxed for shipment but he did not recover 
it until eight or nine years later. By that 
time Allston had grown dissatisfied with 
classicism and had already set himself a 

* Allston went to England in 1801 and 
studied under Benjamin West; in 1803 he went 
to Paris with Vanderlyn. From 1804 to 1808 
he was in Rome; he knew Coleridge and Wash- 
ington Irving among others there, and also 
Vanderlyn again. In 1808 or 1809 he returned 
to America. Then from 1811 to 1818 he was in 
Europe once more, mostly in London. There- 
after he lived in Boston, where he had been 
educated at Harvard. He was bom in South 
Carolina. 


different kind of problem, and solved it, 
in a contrasting picture. The Dead Man 
Revived hy Touching the Bones of the 
Prophet Elisha [298], a subject of mystery 
and miracle. Instead of the classical frieze- 
like grouping of forms arranged across the 
canvas from side to side and illuminated in 
a clear, uniform light. The Dead Man Re- 
vived is constmcted of forms building up- 
ward through several levels, emerging dra- 
matically from obscuring shadows. Allston s 
model was no longer the art of classical 
antiquity but the emotionalized painting of 
the Italian seventeenth century. 

Allston became an example of that con- 
tradiction in terms, the rational romantic. 
In addition to a clear intelligence he had 
a quick intuitive response to the world. 
He respected this response, but was un- 
willing to let it mn away with him. At this 
time considerable theorizing went on 
among painters about something called 
"primitivism,'' in not quite the same sense 
the word has today. It had to do with the 
artist's abandonment to his spontaneous re- 
sponse to nature as opposed to the "arti- 
ficialities" of civilized life. Allston rejected 
this idea. The world was with us, and to 
deny our place in it as civilized contempo- 
rary men was foolish and, for that matter, 
impossible. He preferred to be a part of his 
time and saw no reason why he should re- 
ject either it or the past. If he rejected any- 
thing, it was the skepticism of the eight- 
eenth century, but he rejected it only as 
an extreme, and when he returned to re- 
ligious subjects, hke The Dead Man Re- 
vived, he was re-establishing the legitimacy 
of the mystical, emotional, and hence ro- 
mantic Christian tradition without denying 
the legitimacy of an analytical one. He saw 
no conflict between tradition and original- 
ity. The aim of the artist, he thought, was 
to be true to "that within man which is ever 
answering to that without, as life to life— 
which must be life and which must be true.” 
Allston recognized intuitive response as a 
basis for creation, but he was wary of a dis- 
tortion away from "truth,” either in the di- 
rection of blind trust in intuition or exces- 
sive suspicion denying intuition's validity. 

In his theorizing, Allston was part of a 
new coalescence in American thought. But 
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299. Allston: Moonlit Landscape, 1819. 24 x 25", Museum of Fine Arts, I^ostou, 

300. Rydeu: Death on a Pale Horse (The Raeetraek) , clatt‘ unknown 

land Museum of Art, J. IL Wade Fund. 

all theorizing aside, his most satisfying pic- 
tures today, simply as pictures, are his 
moody landscapes. There is a great distance 
between his Italian Landscape and his 
Moonlit Landscape [299] painted about 
fourteen years later, the year after his re- 
turn to America. Moonlit Landscape is the 
progenitor, or at least one of the earliest 

examples, of a type of moonstruck roman- ' '-'v '' 

ticism Hlled with an agreeable loneliness, 

suggestive of man’s melancholy journey 

through the mysteries of life yet speaking 

comfortingly of his union with the forces 

behind those mysteries, that has been re- 

current in American painting. This minor 

but persistent tradition finds variation in 

the art of Albert Pinkham Ryder (1847- 

1917) , a solitary and eccentric painter who 

may be introduced out of chronological or- 

der here since he was one of those painters, 
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like Blake, whose art was essentially di- 
vorced from time and place [300]. 

Allston's final divorce from his European 
models is indicated in another revery with 
the elaborate title Landscape, American 
Scenery: Time, Afternoon, with a SoutJu 
west Haze [301], painted after seventeen 
years of repatriation. The two earlier land- 
scapes are fantasies, but in the later one 
the specific references to place, time, and 
even the kind of day are symptoms of a 
revolution in landscape painting that was 
already flourishing in the United States. 

Where Allston and other idealists fabri- 
cated their landscapes or imposed a mood 
arbitrarily on a free variation of an existing 
one, a new school of American landscapists 
were discovering mood and poetry as an 
emanation of the exact appearance of an 
actual scene. They were discovering Amer- 
ican landscape as a new aspect of nature, 
not only scenically but psychologically dif- 
ferentiated from that of Europe. That they 
turned to American scenery for subject mat- 
ter and transcribed its appearance iit me- 
ticulous detail means nothing in itself ex- 
cept for whatever iiitercst such repix^senta- 
tions have as factual record (which may 
be considerable); but that they felt and 
recorded new responses to landscape, and 
that these responses were peculiarly in- 
spired by the American wilderness, meant 
that America had produced its first school 
independent of European inspiration. 


Early “Americanism” 

The typically ^'American'' quality of paint- 
ing had imtil then been a certain awkward- 
ruiss, a dryness, a forthright honesty, in 
provincial approximations of more sophisti- 
('atixl European styles. Ralpli EarFs ( 1751- 
1801) ccl(d)rated portrait of Roger Sher- 
man [302] is a supnane example of this 
kind, a pictur<i where the stifFn(\ss, the 
spartaie.ss, the decision, of a sc^lf-taught 
painter's style** accounts by coincicUaicx^ for 

^ Th<r portrait of Roger Slu'.nuan was painted 
b(‘fore Karl went to Loudon to .study with 
Wtsst. Upon his n’rtuni to Ameriea lu‘ was a 
^'better ' painter—that is, his naive but forceful 
styh^ was w<‘aken(‘tl by stiltttd elaborations. 
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much of the expressive power in this por» 

trait of a man whose charactei w’as of a 
kind to be projected by these qualities. 
Even so thoroughly admirable and alto- 
gether enjoyable a painter as Charles Will- 
son Peale (1741-1827), who can lay a 
strong claim to the title of "most Ameri- 
can” of a group of painters who worked 
with homely sincerity as country cousins to 
the English tradition, is American largely 
on the negative score of being less Euro- 
pean than he would have been if he could 
Lave been trained as a member of a more 
suave society. 

This is not entirely Americanism-by- 
default, and it is even less so in the case of 
the '‘American primitives,” whose art has 
been lifted in recent years from a level of 
interesting novelty to the respectable one 
of an important national art expression. The 
American primitives were that large body 
of self-trained journeyman painters who 
supported themselves by working for a 
modest market, often in the hinterlands, 
plus the amateur painters, equally without 
professional training, who painted friends 
and family and familiar places. Such paint- 
ings may be merely inept, or they may have 
a degree of awkward charm dependent on 
the degree of the painter’s innate sensitivity 
to decorative color and pattern. But awk- 
ward charm may also be a genuinely ex- 
pressive element, as it is in the case of Ed- 
ward Hicks (1780-1849). In retrospect 
Hicks has become the accepted master of 
all the American primitives, and his Peace- 
able Kingdom [303, 304], of which he did 
around a hundred variations, is the sum- 
mary of American primitive virtues. 

In the foreground of The Peaceable 
Kingdom Hicks illustrates with faithful lit- 
eralness three verses from Isaiah— 

"The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
and the calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling together; and a little child shall lead 
them. 

And the cow and the bear shall feed; 
their young ones shall lie down together: 
and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

And the suckling child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the cockatrice’ den.” 



303. Hicks: The Peaceable Kingdom, c. 1848. tylk x Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, Lisa Norris Elkins Bc‘<pu\st. 



304: Hicks: Detail from Figuri* 303, 


—while in the l)ackgr()und the Biblical 
pn)ph(H;y is fulfill<;<l as Penn eonchuies his 
treaty with the Indians. Hieks was a sign 
painter by trade, a Quaker by religion, and 
a preacher and artist by avocation. In traim 
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ing himself as an artist, he took as models 
the only material available to him, rather 
poor engravings of the old mawSters and, for 
his animals perhaps, illustrations in cdiil- 
drens books. As far as such opportunities 
were concerned, he was at no greater dis- 
advantage than the scores of other ama- 
teurs above whom he rises as an artist. His 
advantage was that he was gifted with a 
stronger feeling for design, a greater spirit 
of dedication, and a most conscientious 
industry. No apologies need be made for 
his naivet6 or for what would be, in an- 
other kind of artist, his technical short- 
comings. The Peaceable Kingdom is acutely 
limited in comparison with work in the 
great traditions of painting, yet Hicks's sim- 
ple faith, his wonderful and innocent en- 
thusiasm for the translation of faith into 
pictorial images, are not negligible virtues. 

The Peaceable Kingdom is a harmonious 
fusion of technique and conception; as such 
it has an extraordinary completeness as a 
work of art, a character determined by cir- 
cumstances that cut the painter off from 
the mainstreams of painting. In this limited 
respect it is American in an isolat(‘d way. 
But now, at mid-century, with th<j birth of 
a new school of landscape painting, there 
app(^ared an art where Americ'anism was 
positive, its essence flowing from native 
springs, even while* it was allied to tlu^ great 
world of paintiiig in Europe. 


The lluchon River School 

The paintings of the so-call(*d ''Hud.son 
Biver School" art* as meticulously polished, 
.soin(*times to tlu^ point of niggling detail, 
as Caspar David Friedrich's land.s(*ap(\s, 
Init thertj the similarity c*nds. When* Fri<*d- 
rich's mood was nostalgic and oft(*u gloomy, 
ev(*n ominous, tht^ Am(‘ri('ans' is full of 
vigorous optimisui. Fricidrichs Tteo Men 
Looking at the Moon [286] are .surround(*d 
by sinister forms, even if th(*y s(*(*m to have 
com<^ to terms with a thrt*at(*ning world. 
But Asher B. Durand's Kindred Spirits 
[3051 are inspir<‘d by c'ornmunion witli a 
Nature which nourishes tluar souls. F"ri(*d- 
rieh's Mountain Peaks [306] hold tlu* ob- 
server within a menacing chasm i)ressing 
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307. Bierstadt: Merced River, Yosemite Valley, 1866. 36 x 50". Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 


upon him on either side, blocking him in 
the distance by harsh cliffs and cruel pin- 
nacles, while the American peaks in Albert 
Bierstadt s Merced River, Yosemite Valley 
[307], equally cliffed and pinnacled, rise 
gloriously into an air as golden as that of 
any imagined Hellas. But this elysium of 
crags, water, trees, and rough earth is not 
an imagined one; the essential characteris- 
tic of these American landscapes is their 
reality, the fact that they are actual scenes 
within a country which was opening, un- 
folding to yield an inexhaustible sequence 
of new beauties for the delight, the amaze- 
ment, and the enrichment of men.* The 
tiny figures that spot Merced River, Yo- 
semite Valley here and there— standing on 

* Even when painting imaginary landscapes, 
as they frequently did, the Hudson River men 
were more likely to concoct one from the ele- 
ments of a familiar world than to try to re- 
assemble a lost one. 
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a ledge of rock, moving across the shining 
water in a small boat— are not crushed by 
the immensity of the forms around them. 
They enter this vastness as strangers but 
not as intruders; their place within it may 
be temporary, but they are neither lost nor 
threatened. They are in the presence of a 
sublime grandeur and they breathe its air. 
It is a new conception of wilderness, in- 
different to man’s presence yet benign. It 
is a wilderness that never entirely yields to 
domestication; even at its most placid, as 
in Thomas Doughty’s In the Catskills [308] 
it is a world infiltrated, but not transformed, 
by man. 

The range of the Hudson River School 
is indicated by these three examples, from 
the philosophical or poetic intimacy of Kin- 
dred Spirits and In the Catskills to a passion 
for natural forms of supernatural grandeur, 
as in Merced River, Yosemite Valley. And it 
should already be apparent that ‘‘Hudson 




308. Doughty: In the Catskills, 1836. 3132 x 4234". Addison Gallery 
of American Art, Andover, Mass. 


second,* and his glorification of the West 
exemplifies the taste for wilder and more 
dramatic scenes that affected the character 
of the school. But there is no sharp dividing 
line, and both generations ranged from the 
intimate to the vast. It is worth mentioning 
that the Hudson River painters discovered 
American landscape at the same time that 
the Frenchmen were setting up their easels 
around Barbizon. Durand and Corot were 
bom the same year. And as Barbizon paint- 
ing became known in America, its tender, 
lyrical mood was fused with the more in- 
digenous one of the Hudson River men by 
other landscapists, notably George Inness 
(1825-1894), a contemporary of the sec- 
ond Hudson River generation who began 
in their tradition, then followed more 
closely Corot's, and finally in his late work 
cultivated some of the evanescent effects 
of impressionism. 


River” is an inaccurate blanket designation 
for a school spreading from one side of the 
continent to the other. Actually, ‘‘school” 
is also a loose term here. Some of the paint- 
ers did know one another and did work in 
the Catskill Mountains near the Hudson, 
but they never formed an organization nor 
did they paint from a set of codified prin- 
ciples. They are unified not by place or 
even by time, since they covered two gen- 
erations— roughly between 1820 and 1870— 
but rather by the optimism, the enthusiasm, 
the belief in some wondrously vital spirit 
within the American landscape, which not 
only remained uncontaminated by the 
penetration of man but endowed him with 
whatever portion he could absorb of its 
ineffable sublimity. 

Durand (1796—1886) and Doughty 
(1793—1856) belong to the first Hudson 
River generation,* and the quietness of 
their pictures illustrated here is typical 
of the general temper. Bierstadt (1830— 
1902), who accompanied a surveying ex- 
pedition into the Rocky Mountains and 
Yosemite Valley in 1858, belongs to the 

* Some others: Charles Codman, Samuel F. 
B. Morse, Alvin Fisher, Henry Inman, and 
Robert W. Weir. 


Thomas Cole 

The most individual of the Hudson River 
painters was a member of the earlier group, 
Thomas Cole (1801-1848), and he is usu- 
ally thought of first whenever the school is 
mentioned today. The school in general is 
out of favor. The meticulousness of its de- 
tail, which may grow somewhat peckish 
and mincing; the imitativeness of its color, 
sometimes exaggerated into postcard gaudi- 
ness; its devotion to literal transcription 
rather than to pictorial theory or technical 
experiment make it appear humdrum along- 
side the brilliance and variety and compli- 
cation of French painting. But because he 
was a fantasist as well as a landscapist. 
Cole has been tucked in lately with some 
of the strangest bedfellows in the world— 
the contemporary surrealist painters, who 
would certainly have horrified him. Two 
scenes [309 and 310] from the four making 
up his Voyage of Life series will give an 
idea of the bizarre mixture of moralizing, 
mysticism, melodrama, and naive platitude 
that he grafted onto the Hudson River land- 
scape with curious effect. 

* Some others: John W. Casilear, John F. 
Kensett, Worthington Whittredge, Jasper F. 
Cropsey, Frederick E. Church. 
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309. Cole: The Voyage of Life: Youth, 1840. 52 x 78". Mim.son-Williiims-Proctor Insti« 
tute, Utica, N.Y. 


In Youth, the hero of the allegory sails 
forth from a verdant shore where a fan- 
tastic palm tree, introduced into an other- 
wise fairly normal landscape, recalls cer- 
tain picturizations of the Garden of Eden. 
Youth's guardian angel standing by the 
river bank and relinquishing him to the 
perils of life's voyage increases the resem- 
blance of this episode to an Expulsion. In 
the preceding (and first) picture of the 
series, the Angel was at the helm of the 
boat as the infant hero sailed onto the River 
of Life where it flows from its mysterious 
source in a cavern. Now in charge of the 
tiller. Youth sails forward toward his vision 
of a fantastical domed and minareted con- 
coction that rises like soap bubbles in the 
sky above distant mountains. The river is 
placid, and it flows between the banks of 
wooded fields where leaves, tree trunks, 
and ferns glitter like enamel and jewels. 
But in Manhood the river darkens and 
grows turbulent; it flows in rapids through 
canyons and gorges; the trees are blasted 
where they have survived at all; storms 
sweep through the sky and the murky gloom 


is inhabited by the d(‘mons of temptatic^i. 
(Barely visible in the uppt‘r e<‘nter of th(‘ 
picture, they are demons of lust, inttanixT- 
ance, and suieid<‘.) But far al)ov(\ in a spot 
of light, the guardian Ang(*I eontinu(‘S to 
watch, as the Man holds his haiuls in 
prayer. In the final seeiu» the littlt* boat has 
completed its hazardotis passag(‘ anxl sails 
into the ocean of immortality witli its now 
aged passenger still intact. 

In the light of (‘onttanporary tast(\ tliese 
pictures must be aee(‘pted as th(‘ creations 
of an extraordinarily naiVt* spirit if thc‘y an‘ 
not to appear pretentious. In that vdSi\ 
naivet6 was remarkably widespread wluai 
Cole exhibited tluan^ after tlu‘ir completion 

At the Art Union, fonrusl to eliminate the 
dealer and thu.s* increase tin* painter's pereent» 
age of the price of a pu'tun*. Publir mcmlxT- 
.ship was by .suhscTiption, Mein}»ers rereived 
imnts and, by lottery, original paintings. Nearly 
19,(K)() pcH)ple all ovct the ctmutry finally 
joined. 01iv(T W. Larkin in his elassie Art and 
Life in America has dcdtly eharaet<Ti/f'd the* 
Art Union as '^joining the* aesth«*tic with the* 
acquisitive, and national pride with natitmai 
zest for a bargain.'' 
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:IHI. Thr Voija^e of Life: Manhood, 1840. 52 x 78". Munson-Williams-Proctor 

Institute*. Utit'a, N,Y, 


in I S U). Half a millitni people saw the pic- 
ttnrs, and prints of thtnn .sold by the 
thoosauds. l1ie pietunss th<au.selv(‘.s \vc‘rc 
<'omniinsi<na‘d l»v a wealthy l)ank(‘r, Sam 
W'aal. ( dlt* was eutaroously sucxasssful; The 
of !Afr was only om‘ of many (‘om- 
inissions of its kind, and his f(‘llow artists in 
liotli paintiiift and literatnrt* admired him 
(with a few rxeei^tions) as mueli as did the 
pnblie anti Ins moneyed patrons. Dnrand’s 
Kind rod Spirits was paintetl in memory of 
( !oh* tin* vtsu' after his dtnith; the kindred 
spiiits it*prestaited iri it art* (a)!(* and the 
Amriit'an nattire potl William (adl<*n Bry- 
ant Hn ant’s poetrv, likt* (!olt‘*s Votjap^e of 
Lifo, is .it an awksvard aj^^e, hut it may not 
be lone laefore tlie moral idesdism in both 
bfa-oines more einispieuous than the 
thin.nlbaiem’ss ami tritemsss that ar<‘ just 
so tnnbarrassine. 

Hut r-vrn today the two pietur<‘S we have 
just sf'rii an* rc*markable for tlie <*onsisteney 
with whioh two eontrastine moods are pre- 
sfufrd, ( jitnpositionally Youth and Man- 
htioii -Mr earc*fnllv studied to make their 
points evf‘n if tin* points are obvious and 


labored. Cole held theories al)out the psy- 
chological effects of colors, belitwing that 
they corresponded to musical ton(*s in their 
differences. The extremedy litm-al cU'tail in 
both pictures is more noticeahU* tlum the 
effort to combine these details in shap(\s and 
colors expressive in themselves. Youth is 
composed in horizontals and v(*rticals, Man- 
hood in wliirls of dark around a vortex of 
light. Given a '‘modern" exectition, either 
sch(‘mc could be abstracted into an arrange- 
mcnit of shape and color that miglit be re- 
garded rcsspectfully by critics who are un- 
able to make concessions to the pictures as 
Cole conceived thc‘m. It is just p()ssil)le that 
during a trip to ChTrnany Cole became ac- 
quainted with Friedrichs pictures; there 
are olwious paralhds b(*twecn some pas- 
sages in pictur(\s lik(^ Youth and some in the 
German romantic's painting. It is certain 
that Coll’: knew and was influenc'cd l)y the 
art of the S(wenteentli-c<‘ntury Italian ro- 
mantic Salvator Rosa, in the darkly turbu- 
lent Manhood. 

From the distance of a century that has 
made us suspicious of moralizing it is easy 
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311. Cole: The Oxbow of the Connecticut, 1836. 51J2 x 76". Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


to patronize The Voyage of Life, but it is 
impertinent to extend this condescension 
to all of Coles work (and indeed, as is 
usually done, to the whole Hudson River 
School). No apologies need be made for 
Cole where he is at his best, in his pure 
landscapes. The drama of his most famous 
one, The Oxbow of the Connecticut [311], 
is undeniable. It is broadly conceived in 
deep space; its minute detail is so beauti- 
fully articulated into large movements that 
the picture is first seen, inevitably, as a 
whole with its great sweeping forms, the 
wide swing of the river through the valley, 
the passage of clouds, the rise of hills across 
the stretch of meadows. It is only second- 
arily— but with further delight— that the in- 
tricate tooling of forms within forms, glit- 
tering in the sun, is discovered as one may 
discover through a magnifying glass unsus- 
pected complications on the surface of a 
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leaf or a bit of tree bark, or with binoculars 
the infinite detail of meadows and hills 
reaching back into the distance, brought 
suddenly close as if they could be touched. 

Cole was bom in England. When his 
family migrated to America in 1818 he was 
only seventeen years old but had already 
worked as a textile designer and an en- 
graver. In America he designed wallpaper 
and studied wood engraving; the meticu- 
lousness of this technique stayed with him 
as a painter and made him the most sharply 
detailed of the Hudson River School. When 
he was twenty-two Cole entered the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia, the nation’s first art school. He 
studied there for two years and then went 
to New York, where his landscapes were an 
immediate success. He made two trips back 
to Europe, the first in 1829-1831, the sec- 
ond in 1841-1842. 





312. Constable: 
Stoke -by- Nayland, 
1836. 49M X 66?^''. 
Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, W. W. Kimball 
Collection. 



English Romantic Landscape: 
Constable 

In England Cole must surely have seen the 
work of a painter whose wild romantic 
grandeur could hardly have failed to appeal 
to him, Joseph Mallord William Turner 
( 1775—1851 ) , whose art reached its climax 
at just the time of Cole’s second trip in such 
pictures as The Slave Ship [321] and 
Steamer in a Snowstorm [322]. He could 
have seen too the paintings of Turner’s con- 
temporary by birth who had died some 
years earlier, John Constable (1776—1837). 
Constable and Turner were a generation 
older than Cole, being contemporaries of 
Friedrich’s and Allston’s, but when Turner 
died at the age of seventy-six he had out- 
lived all these men, including Cole who 
had died three years before at the age of 
forty-seven. Chronology of this kind is not 
always important, but it is worth mention- 
ing here because Turner, dying just at mid- 
century, brought to its most conclusive ex- 


pression the romantic spirit in landscape 
which we have been following in the work 
of these other men. 

In Turner’s case the nationalistic idea— 
Friedrich’s Germanism, the Americanism of 
the Hudson River School, the Frenchness 
of the Barbizon painters— does not apply; as 
we will see in a moment, he abstracted from 
the romantic experience something like a 
universal expression. In the meanwhile 
Constable may be examined as a painter 
who was English through and through. 

English landscape painting has charac- 
teristically a kind of domestic intimacy, a 
rich and cultivated gentleness, a warm and 
comfortable and not very analytical re- 
sponse to fields and forest and small bridges 
and secluded glens or open heaths where 
any wildness is so subdued as to resemble 
a garden plot in comparison with the Amer- 
ican wilderness, where any melancholy is 
so gentle as to be a happiness in comparison 
with the dark brooding of Friedrich’s Ger- 
man ruins, deformed trees, and menacing 
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313 . C.ONSTABI.E: 
The Hay Wain, 
1821. X 73". 

National Ciallery, 
London, 


314 . Constable: Old Chain Pier, Brighton, date unknown. 23K x 38J2''. Philad<‘lphi:i 
Museum of Art, Wilstach Collection. 







315. Constable: Detail from Figure 314. 


peaks. The people who inhabit this land- 
scape are thoroughly identified with its low 
hills, its trees, its cottages, which seem al- 
ways to have been a part of it as much as 
its rocks and grasses. Its cathedrals, like 
the one on the horizon in Constable's Stoke- 
hy-Nayhmd [312], aspire less to heaven 
than to peace on earth, and the clouds that 
move and swell through the same picture 
are not threatening but are a part of the 
fertility of drenched fields, the source of 
full streams and clear brooks. 

This kind of Englishness, richly solid and 
lyrically sensitive without too heavy a meta- 
physical burden, received its literary ex- 
pression in the English nature poets and its 
pictorial one in dozens of painters of pic- 
turesque landscape above whom Constable 
rises as a major artist surrounded by a 
crowd of minor attractive ones. He rises in 
fact as a major landscapist of any time or 
place, and his influence on painting beyond 
landscape has already been indicated in 
connection with the young Delacroix, who 
was led to new theories of color when he 
saw Constable's Hay Wain [313], which in 
turn were expanded by the impressionists. 

Constable elaborated pictures like The 
Hay Wain and Stoke-by-Nayland from 
sketches made on the spots, usually very 
small and signed and dated on the back, 
which are not only notations of form and 
color but also of his immediate response to 
the subject. From these he elaborated the 
finished paintings methodically. But he was 
always intent, as Delacroix learned to be, 
upon retaining the effect of spontaneity that 
establishes the strongest communication 
between the painter and the observer. His 
method was brilliantly consistent. Old 
Chain Tier, Brighton [314], which was car- 
ried only into an intermediate stage of com- 
pletion, reveals this consistency. 

A sketch made on the spot has been 
enlarged and modified in whatever way 
seemed compositionally best, its outlines 
being sketched in lightly with pencil. Some 
of these pencil lines should be apparent in 
the illustrated detail [315]. The ground of 
the canvas itself is a warm tawny color. The 
major color notes have been struck in with 
a liberal use of paint; here and there a touch 
is applied with the palette knife. Constable 
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316 . Turner: Falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, c. 1806. 94 x 58}2". Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 


is “working the whole canvas at once”— 
bringing it everywhere to the same degree 
of completion before he goes on to the next 
stage in any of the parts. As a result, the 
picture as it is offers remarkable satisfac- 
tions, aside from its interest as a demonstra- 
tion of method. It is unified by the con- 
sistency of the degree of suggestion with 
which its various parts are struck in, with 
the exception of the sail at the extreme 
right, which has been pushed a little fur- 
ther than the rest of the picture. If one part 
is more brilliantly struck in than another, it 
is the sky with its pure white clouds and its 
occasional spot of celestial blue. For Con- 
stable the sky with its moving clouds was 
the focal point of any landscape, structur- 
ally as well as expressively. In Stoke-hy- 
Nayland as a typical fine example, sky, 
trees, and the forms of the earth are united 
as movements of form and light, and the 
sky is at once their origin and their climax. 


Turner 

It would be easy to go on from this point 
to exaggerate Constable s emphasis on such 
abstract elements in his art. They are pres- 
ent and they are important; they account 
for the difference between Constable and 
any other painter of taste, skill, discretion, 
and sensitive response to nature. But they 
do not dominate the pictures. They serve 
always as vehicles for the romantic inter- 
pretation of specific aspects of nature, re- 
maining subservient to it. With Turner the 
case is reversed: as if to summarize the tra- 
dition of romantic landscape he reduced its 
elements of earth, air, water, and fire so 
very nearly to abstractions that the subject 
of a picture virtually disappears as a set of 
representational forms making up a scene. 
Nominally the subject of Steamer in a 
Snowstorm [ 322 ] is just that— a material ob- 
ject upon a body of water, surrounded by 
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317 , 'rtTHNEH: Dido Huildirif' Carthage, 18x5. 60)2 x 89M", National Gallery, London, 


aggerations. It is one of the best pictures 
of its kind to be found anywhere, but it is 
of a fairly obvious kind. The carts, hu- 
man figures, animals, barrels and bundles 
stretched across the lower foreground have 
the sort of tourist interest that is basic to 
the average pictur(\s(pie landscape. Still, 
no average picture of this type would have 
expressed so dramatically the wild rush of 
water against the craggy rocks that thrust 
back into it. 

Turner had an early success and was a 
prolific artist, but he found his way to com- 
pletely individual expression rather slowly. 
Dido Building Carthage [ 317 ] is one of his 
large compositions close to the manner of 
Claude Lorrain, Poussins more romantic 
counterpart. But Turner's semiclassical 
synthesis of archit<‘cture and landscape is 
much mor(‘ than a mere 5 ikillful derivation. 
His first interest in the pic'ture is in the 


air and rcv(‘al(‘d by light. Actually the can- 
vas is a tempest of forms and colors that 
in tht*ms(*lves are <‘m<)tionally expressive. 
3’h(*y very n<‘arly, if not (piite, obliterate 
tht‘ pictorial sul)ject to speak entirely for 
t!u*m,selves, 

1 urner s j)rogr(*ss from romantic realism 
toward romantk* al)strac*tion can be fol- 
lowed througli a f<‘w pictures painted at in- 
t<*rvals of roughly a dozen years, early 
ludl.s of the Rhiru* at i:) chaff hausen [ 316 ], 
paiiitfHl in 1806 thirty-six years IxTore 
Sti-amer in a Snowstorm, is the sort of suh- 
jec’t |)ietur<‘S(|u<sromantic painters are fond 
of doing. It is pot<‘ntially more Turn<TCis<iue 
than sonu^ oth(*rs, simply because the falls 
suggest thi‘ rc^Uaise of natural forces (an 
i<!ea that prt'oeeupies Turn(‘r later on), but 
on the whole* tliis picture* remains, rainbow 
and all. U*ss an expressive one than a topo- 
grardiical s<niv(*nir with some romantic ex- 







320. "rtiuNF.u: Burninff of the Houses of Barlimncnt, c. 1835. 3(5)4 x 48)2". Hnlacktlphiu 
MiLSinirn of Art, McFuddcn Collection. 


dnunu of Turner s light is not light 
a.s tlu? impressionists were to discover it, 
liot a vil)rant opal(‘Scc‘nt .shinun(T, hut light 
as t!a' el(‘nu*nt of fire, the lire of the sun. In 
/)u/o Building Carthaf^c tiui sun bhr/cs 
thrtnigh tlu‘ sky and burns a path down the 
c<*nt(‘r of the i)ictun\ constuning th(^ stone 
bridgi* in tin* distancer arul itnpr<‘gnating the 
water witli its brilliance. 

Yet tlicn* is a contradiction here between 
th<‘ s<*r(*nity of th<^ picturc/s component 
forms its t<‘rnpl(‘s and its tr(H\s— and the 
!)iirsting eiua'gy of the sky. Turner did not 
hesitat(‘ long in making his choic<‘ b(‘tween 
fir(^ am! marble*. In Ulysses Darkling*, Poly- 


phemus [318, 3191, th(* sun at the horizon 
is an (explosion of live^ c‘oaIs spraying out 
across fantastic and agitated forms. I'lirn- 
ers romantic vision of the* world as a ('osmic 
union or struggk* Ix'twetai the; eltamaits, 
dominated l>y fire and water, is finding its 
way to expr(\ssion as it c'ould not do in 
either Fcdls of the Rhine with its imposition 
of factual r(*fcT(mee, no mat tea- how gran- 
diose, or in the forms of classica’srn, no mat- 
ter how monumental or poe'lic;. 

In at least onc! ac'tual <*v(mt, howt*v<*r, 
Ttirner found a subj(‘C't as good for his pur- 
pose* as any inventexl one*. H<* witn(‘SS(*d 
the great conflagration that d<*stroy(*d the 
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321. Turner: The Slave Ship, 1840. x 48". Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Houses of Parliament in London in 1834 
and recorded it in a combination of remem- 
bered fact and expressive invention [320]. 
The sky is a furnace; it is filled with leaping 
ragged areas of orange and yellow sprin- 
kled with the vermilion flecks of floating 
cinders. Billows of purple smoke rise into 
the incandescent air; fragments of disinte- 
grating architecture merge with it, and in 
the background the towers of Westminster 
Abbey glow as if molten. The water of the 
Thames is a flood of brass; boats filled with 
spectators lie upon it as diaphanous as 
shadows. The crowds on the bank are gauzy 
and unreal, the stone bridge melts away 
into the distant violence. The gas jets of the 
lamps surmounting its buttresses are as pale 


as evening lights against the sunlikt*; in- 
tensity of the holocau.st. H<‘re 'rurner ha.s 
reached a statement of his major theme; 
the dissolution of material reality itito a uni- 
verse where the elements ari‘ fused into 
one another in a way sugge.stive of prinieval 
chaos. Water fuses with air, air and water 
fuse with fire, wdiile earth, stont% and metal 
dissolve into all of them. 

To express this fusion in tc*rms of paint, 
Turner adopted an iner(\isingiy free teeln 
nique where form was suggeste<l by broailer 
and broader areas of color, somi*times 
scrubbed in a film over tlu* <’4mvas, some- 
times applied with heavy impasto, tins lat- 
ter especially in the passag(‘s where liglit 
appears most purely and most fiercH*ly in its 
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:i22, 'FtfiiNMu: Steamer in a Snow^iorm, 1842. 35)2 x 47)2". National Gallery, London, 


maximum conc<‘ntration as fire. In a way 
this is impr(‘.ssionisin, and Turner is often 
thoti)^ht of as a proto-impressionist. He was 
all hut unkiunvn in France, but nearly 
twtmty ytsirs aftta* his chaith he was ''dis- 
co vercHl” l>y Mon(*t and Pissarro, who were 
takinj.( refup* in luigland during the Ger- 
man occupation of Paris in 1870, They sc;em 
to have Ih'cii impr<‘s.s<‘d, hut it is diffi<’ult 
to say just how much direct inflmmce 
Turn(‘r had on th(‘ir subsequent develop- 
numt of imprc.ssioiiism us a tecliniciue for 
rcprcscaiting light; l)y luairsay their own 
statcamaits on tlie <|uestion are contradic- 
tory. In the long run the (piestion is not a 
v<*ry imi)ortant one, since? on important 
scorcss thtJ c'onnection is tenuous. P'or the 
imprt'ssionists, light was an optical phe- 


nomenon; for Turner, it was a cosmic 
force. The impressionists' light is part of a 
happy everyday world; Tunu;r s is a mani- 
f(‘station of romantic mystery. I’urmn- broke 
the .surface of his painting into scrubs, films, 
da.slies, and gobbets of color, and so did the 
impressionists. But for Turn(?r c'olor was 
first of all abstract and expressive^; for the 
impressionists it was first of all d<‘scrii)tive 
of visual reality. We may make an exca'p- 
tion of Monet's very late works, but the 
differe^nce between Turner and imprt‘ssion- 
isin is still the difiFercnc'C betwecai The Shwe 
Ship [321] and Red Boats at Arffenteuil 
[207], the difference between the? visionary 
and the commonplaca% ev(‘n wlum tlu^ com- 
monplace is as beautiful as th(‘ imprt‘Ssion- 
ists discovered it could bt;. In otlua* words, 


T U H N E H 


the impressionists were unafi-ectecl by 
Turner as far as any expressive factors were 
concerned, and as tc'cliiiical processes I in n- 
er s explosions of color have only incidental 
connections with impressionism’s investiga- 
tion of the spectrum on a semiscicntific 
basis. 

With The Slave Ship Turner s develop- 
ment toward a final abstract statement of 
romantic emotionalism was nearly com- 
plete. The title of the picture still clings to 
literary associations not inherent in the 
painting as an independent work of art, and 
it is with a kind of disappointment that we 
discover the narrative incident in the fore- 
ground right, where a shackled leg disap- 
pears into the water, surrounded by devour- 
ing fish. This bit of storytelling appears as 
an afterthought, a concession to popular 
standards in a picture that was not only 
complete without it but is reduced from 
grandeur to melodrama by its inclusion. 
But in Steamer in a Snowstorm [322] the 
majestic and terrible power of the elements, 
hinted at a third of a century before in the 
picturesque Falls of the Rhine, is at last ex- 
pressed without the distractions of inci- 
dental trivia. A few blurred forms at the 
vortex of the composition, the ship and its 
mast, are a reminder that grandeur and 
mystery are a concept of man, that if the 
universe is vast and violent beyond man’s 
comprehension, it is given meaning only 
because man, existing within it, has con- 
templated it with romantic imagination. 


Popular Painting at Mid-century 

Turner’s grandeur is even more impressive 
when it is played against the limited imagi- 
nation of the most popular painting of the 
day. Turner had established himself as a 
collector’s painter early in his career, and 
he maintained that position until the end 
of his life. But the painting toward which 
the public gravitated was increasingly 
obvious and sentimental. This was even 
more true in England and Germany— and 
America— than it was in France; or rather, 
outside France the bourgeois preference for 
such pictures was less effectively countered 
by the theorizing and proselytizing of in- 



323. Waldmullkh: The Shattered Rose, Pantd, ^5 x 
Galerie des Neunzchnten Jahrhunderts, Vitmna. 


tellectuals pledged to the caiis<‘.s of th<‘ fuu^ 
arts. In Germany esp(‘cially there was an 
insatiable appetite for concise naturalistic 
statement. Already apparent in tlu‘ de*tail 
of Friedrich’s romantic landscapes, and in- 
sisted upon as an aesthetic principle* by the 
Nazarenes, it persisted as an end in its(*lf. 
At its lowest level it became a kind of stunt 
painting; at its highest it is suminari/,(*d in 
the painting of men like Ferdinaiui Wald- 
muller (1793-1865), who may stand hc‘re 
as exemplifying any number of his con- 
temporaries who painted from a similar 
point of view, although usually with less 
skill. Such painters were the darlings of 
popular favor during the last decades of 
Turner’s life and on into the secK)nd half of 
the century after his death at its midpoint. 


i 
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324 . Waldmuller: The Picture Box Man, 1847. 2932 x 3634''. National-Museum, 
Budapest. 


Waldmuller was an Austrian academician 
who ranged over the field of portraiture, 
genre, and landscape. In The Shattered 
Rose [323], a better than average example 
of the kind of sentimental portrait with 
detailed accessories that was popular every- 
where, the accessories are put into the serv- 
ice of what could be called, by stretching a 
point, a poetic or philosophical idea. The 
young girl holds in one hand a blossom that 
has dropped most of its petals onto the 
ground at her feet. For centuries the rose 
has been for poets the symbol of the beauty 
and the evanescence of youth. If Wald- 
miiller’s pretty little pictorialization of the 
idea is not asked to live up to its formidable 
literary ancestors, it may be enjoyed for its 
sentimental charm. The trouble is that we 
must suspect it of pretensions to something 
more than its obvious and simple-minded 
illustration of the familiar allegory, to 
which it adds nothing. 

Painters like Waldmuller are at their best 
in the field of genre painting, where an 


interesting subject may most legitimately 
speak for itself if it is presented in recog- 
nizable detail. Within these limitations, 
which exclude imagination, ingenuity, or 
interpretive depth, Waldmuller s little ac- 
count of children watching a traveling 
peepshow. The Picture Box Man [324], has 
everything— a lively and appealing subject, 
endless anecdotal proliferations, and impec- 
cable technical finish. 

In landscape also Waldmuller gave full 
value within the same limits. In Morning 
[325] he is so generous with detail that it 
seems a shame to ask that the picture be 
anything more than a catalogue of the facts 
of rustic landscape hung onto the peg of a 
subject of sorts, in this case the meeting of 
a rustic suitor and his sweetheart on a 
country road. And people in general, at the 
middle of the nineteenth century, asked 
nothing more. The artificiality of the 
scrubbed urchins in The Picture Box Man 
was preferable to Daumieresque conscious- 
ness of man as a being in the world. The 
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pretty symbolism of the fallen petals in 
The Rose was enjoyable, while the ex- 
tended implications of Goya s contrasts of 
pretty girls and evil old hags were disturb- 
ing. The lovers’ meeting in a botanical en- 
cyclopedia, in Morning, involved neither 
the moody complications of a Friedrich nor 
the cosmic drama of a Turner. And in 
addition the Waldmiillers held for the pub- 
lic the appeal of stunt men; it was amazing 
the way they could make things look so 
real. A picture, then, was essentially a 
sleight-of-hand performance by which the 
painter created illusions involving jolly or 
sentimental anecdotes. 

In England a denial of such superficial 
values was implicit in Turner’s achieve- 
ment, but he found no followers. When a 
group of painters organized a revolt shortly 
before his death, they formulated a curi- 
ously artificial aesthetic code of their own, 
with curious results. These were the paint- 
ers of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
whose revolt we will see ushering in the 
second half of the century. 


The American Scene: Bingham 

While Tinmer was painting in England and 
the Hudson River men were revealing a 
new American spirit through American 
landscape, other painters were making ex- 
plicit records of aspects of the American 
scene that were unique to it. Before the 
middle of the century John James Audubon 
(1785-1851) had made his magnificent 
collection of the Birds of America, where 
ornithological record was combined with 
unwavering brilliance of draughtsmanship 
and design. George Cadm (1796-1872) 
had lived with American Indian tribes in 
order to paint some 300 portraits of them 
and nearly 200 scenes from their daily life. 
William Sidney Mount (1807—1868) had 
discovered that American genre subjects 
could be just as picturesque, just as senti- 
mental, and just as saleable as European 
ones, a discovery that was developed dur- 
ing the rest of the century by such painters 
as Eastman Johnson (1824-1906). But it 
remained for a man named George Caleb 
Bingham (1811-1879) to bring to scenes 



325. Waldmxjller: Morning, 1862^-63. Panel, 2 , 2^2 x 2'/%", His- 
torisches Museum der Stadt Wien, Vienna. 


of American life the indigenous feeling that 
the Hudson River painters brought to its 
landscape. 

Bingham was bom in Virginia; while he 
was a child the family moved to Missouri. 
He was first a cabinetmaker’s apprentice, 
then a student of law, then a student of 
theology, before he discovered that he was 
a painter. There is some doubt as to exactly 
what his earliest training was. Possibly he 
studied for a while with a painter named 
Chester Harding. But when he set himself 
up as a portraitist in St. Louis he was essen- 
tially self-trained. Later he studied briefly 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, but his style retained always a flavor 
of the primitivism associated with the early 
American tradition. He was by no means a 
primitive painter in the way Edward Hicks 
was, but the flavor is there. Much of it was 
lost after he studied for three years in 
Diisseldorf, but fortunately he did not go 
there imtil he was forty-six. In his best work 
he is a purely American artist of the first 
half of the century, although he painted for 
another twenty years after his return from 
Europe in 1859. 

Bingham the painter has been compared 
with Mark Twain the writer. Bingham’s 
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326 . Bincham: Vnr Tradvra Dcsccndinif tha: Missouri c. 1845. ^9 x 36M". Mc^tropolitiin * j* j 

Mus<niin of Art, N(‘w York, Morris K. J(‘ssup Fond, ! ■ 

n(‘ss and g<‘ntl(Mi(\ss with which these i ' 

rncag(a' elcrrunils ur(^ sc^k^ctc'd and arrang(xl 
into a pictur(% go far beyond <)l)j(‘C‘tive 
r(‘cord of pictur<‘S(ine fact. In a sp(‘(’ial way 
Ftir Traders Deserndinff the Missouri is 
anotlun* staUarunit of the relationship of 
man to a primal iind heiuwolcmt wild(‘rm\ss, 
the th(nnt‘ of tin* Hudson River paint(‘rs. |{ 

But as it is tr(*at(‘d here, the tluane is at || 

once more idyllic and mon^ down to ('arth, | 

at onc(* mor(‘ suhtk* and less artificial. In |j 

spit<‘ of its suhj(‘(‘t drawn from cont(*mpo- li 

rary lif(% in spite of local pictur(‘S(pn* d<‘tails ^ ii 

r<‘alisti<'ally shown, the picture is almost 
classical in its (dimination of unn<‘c<‘ssary 
inc‘id(mtals to (*r<Mte a tirnedess image*. This j 

may lx* (*xagg(Tating a point, and it is im- j 

prohahh* that Bingham thought of his pic- ! 

tur<* in this way, hut tin* point is tlu^re*, and I 

it do(\s a gr<*at d(‘al to ae'count for the ij 

se^renity of a picture* that ce)uld he* traus* | 


j)U'ture*s of life* in the* country or the* towns 
and small citie'S of tlui Middles W(*st draw 
tlu*ir suhj(*ct matte*!’, ami the*ir cast of char- 
actt*rs, from the* same source's Mark Twain 
use*d in Torn Hawt/er and nucklehernj Finn. 
A siieiilarity, te)o, is the* fact that he)th me‘n 
\ve*re‘ popular as itiveaitors of pure narrative 
ami humor, and e*ame^ iute) tardy recognition 
for the* ele*e*pe*r e’e)nte‘nt !mde*rlying the*ir 
e*ngaging surfa(*e*s. On the* face of it, 
Uurklvherrtf Finn is an adve'uture^ story 
S|)i<‘e*<l with rustic hiutior and picture'sepie 
loe'ale*. At tile* same^ lewel, Binghams Fur 
Traders Desrendirif^ the Missouri [3261 is 
a g<*nre* painting. But the^ story of Ihu’k's 
j<)urne*y eleiwn the* Mi.ssLssippi is alse) poe*tic 
and pliiloseiphie'al; .so, teie), are the^ ewoc'a- 
tions of Bingham s re‘pre*,se‘ntation eif a man, 
a hov, and a t)e*t fox in a dugout caneie. 

din* (|uie‘t strc'tcdic'S of wate*r ami sky, ihe^ 
shadowy island in the* distance*, the spare- 
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.e™ r.»d or 

„k.rymlJ«lrottiom-b«tlftheom.pl.c.ry 

of Fur Traders Descending the Missouri is 
compared with the highflown trumpery of 
Cole s Voyage of Life there are certain over- 
lappings of meaning. Cole presents his 
alIegor>' In specific and didactic, and hence 
rigidly limited, terms. Bingham, without 
moralizing or allegorizing, opens up a inuch 
wider area of reflection. This does not have 
to mean that one picture is ‘loetter or 
"worse” than another, but it does mean 
that where Cole was ambitious to make a 
grand statement, he ended with a small one, 
while Bingham did the reverse; in what 
appears to be the simple presentation of 
an unpretentious subject, we discover wide 
extensions of meaning. The two pictures, 
incidentally, were painted within a few 
years of one another. The Voyage of Life 
in 1840, Fur Traders about 1845. 

Fur Traders Descending the Missouri is 


exceptional even in Bingham’s work for its 
gentleness. But again and again he takes 
scenes from the life of the expanding 
American frontier and reveals the vitality 
of the epoch. His genius lay in his ability 
to reveal a kind of grandeur through the 
trivia that made it up. In The Wood Boat 
[327] he does not pretend that the boatmen 
who transported wood down the river were 
grand and noble men, although they may 
have been happy and roughly healthy ones. 
But in painting them grouped on the river 
bank alongside their loaded barges, he 
creates forms of monumental character and 
disposes them in logical, monumental rela- 
tionships to one another in such a way that 
the sum of picturesque details is more than 
its parts. Bingham’s “classicism”— it is im- 
portant to keep the word in quotation marks 
—may be compared to that of Poussin in 
Shepherds in Arcady [415]: Poussin is a 
seventeenth-century intellectual synthesiz- 
ing a philosophical dream of classical an- 
tiquity while Bingham is a nineteenth-cen- 
tury provincial recording the life around 
him. Yet in their integration of human and 
landscape forms into a monumental whole. 



327. Bingham: The Wood Boat, c. 1850. 24^ x . City Art 
Museum, St. Louis. 


the two painters have gone about the crea- 
tion of a picture in much the same way. 
Bingham’s relationship to three other seven- 
teenth-century French painters, the broth- 
ers Le Nain, is even closer. Like him, they 
painted genre subjects and combined real- 
ism, monumentality, and a primitive flavor 
in pictures that rise above the temporary 
and specific nature of their subject matter. 

Bingham’s pictures were tremendously 
popular and were sold by the thousands 
in engraved reproductions. His “election 
series” was aimed at the popular market 
and these pictures [328] are full of roister- 
ing narrative incident. Here it is a bit of a 
strain to find the “grandeur” behind the 
scenes, although Bingham’s most enthusi- 
astic admirers are able to do so. Grandeur 
aside, the election series give vital expres- 
sion to the vigor and enthusiasm of their 
period. Bingham shows in them that if he 
can compose a quiet scene of a man, a boy, 
and a fox in a dugout canoe, with sensitive 
economy, he can also manipulate dozens of 
figures on a crowded stage. He is so logical 
in his distribution of solid forms in space 
that a ground plan could be drawn of any 
one of the election pictures, with each 
figure and each structure occupying its own 
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328 . Bingham: The County Election, 1851-5^2. 35%6 x 48^". City Art Museum, St. Louis. 


area comfortably. In other words, Bing- 
ham’s control of an optical third dimension 
is so complete that his painted scenes could 
be reconstructed as physically three-dimen- 
sional ones. This is a considerable technical 
feat in itself, but it is given point by the 
fact that the arrangements are not only 
physically logical but characteristically ex- 
pressive. Each of his characters is conceived 
not only as a physical mass but as a con- 
sistent personality, and the interplay of 
personalities is as clear as their relationship 
in space. The shortcoming is that the per- 
sonality types are so obvious as to be trite, 
too true to type to be real or very interest- 
ing. In the election pictures Bingham is like 
a stage designer and director. He constructs 
a set and then fills it with expressive action. 
But his actors are not always talented. 

Bingham was the last American painter 
of major stature to develop relatively free of 


European influence. Obviously the word 
"relatively” is an important one. In a civi- 
lization that began as an adjunct to Eu- 
rope’s it would be impossible to find a 
purely native tradition in colonials and their 
descendants. But because he was so isolated 
from the more sophisticated American 
centers, because he had to discover so many 
things for himself in his relative separation 
from European developments, and because 
he used what he discovered to interpret 
subject matter unique to his world, Bing- 
ham is emphatically an American artist. 
The generation of painters that followed 
him in the second half of the century were 
less so, partly because it became easier for 
Americans to study in Europe, as all of 
them wanted to do, but largely because 
America itself had conquered its frontiers 
by that time and the conditions, and the 
spirit, that produced Bingham, were fading. 
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CHAPTER 9 



ranee, 

1850-1900 


The Pre-Raphaelite Ideal 

Romanticism as a state of mind an emo- 
tional attitude toward life, is pec'uliar to no 
single period. Romanticism as an organi/.<‘d 
revolt to express and propagandize an atti- 
tude is peculiar to the ninett‘enth ct‘ntury. 
Of all the forms this revolt assiinuHl. Pre- 
Raphaelitism was the most idt^alistie, but it 
was also self-defeating. 

Pre-Raphuelitism was a confusion of in< 
gredients including revolt against tht‘ titnes, 
adulation of the middle ages, nohk‘ at‘S- 
thetic aspirations, religious y<*arning, sen- 
tentious moralizing, morbid sentinumtality, 
historical delusions, faulty areluu^ology, and 
debilitating literary pn^oecupations. Hiis is 
a damning list, yet the Pre-Raphaelites hatl 
a unkpie importance in tlu‘ <-onsi‘rvativ<* 
and placid world of English art. As the 
only group dedicahKl to rt‘bt*!iion against 
the status quo, they injecte<l a leav<»ning 
influence that has afFect<‘d English painting 
and writing ever sinctN c‘ven wh<‘n the Pre- 
Raphaelites are forgottcai as its source. 

Of all romantics, the Pre-Raphaelites 
were the ones who.se obs<*ssion with the past 
rose most specifically from thi*ir horror of 
the present. England in the s<‘cond half of 
the nineteenth century was omnipotently 
the center of the Industrial R<‘volution, 
swelling with wealth and wholtdieartedly 
dedicated to materialism. The great Vic- 
torian age was under way with all its com- 
placency and adventurousness, its prac'tical 
idealism and social abuses, its eh^gance and 
vulgarity, its stolid virtue and its virtxious 
aberrations. The Queen had he<m crowned 
in 1837; when .she would <lie sixty -four 
years later in the first year of the twentieth 
century, very few of her subjects would be 



329 . Hunt; Dantv Cahrid lUmetti repetition of a por- 
trait (iattnl 1853, u X 8)^'. Private colU^ctioa, iMigland. 


ahl<‘ to r<*m(*inht*r clearly a time when she 
had not h<‘<‘u at the head of a country de- 
vot<‘d to mattTialisrn as a way of life. The 
Pr<* Haphaelites <pu^stioncd this way of life, 
an<I aIthouji;h the reform they proposed now 
Hcvtm nusl<Hl, even pathetic, they at least 
<^x|)os<h1 the prohhan and propo.sed a solu- 
tion, of sorts. 

Fun<lai:n<*utally the ciuestion was whether 
man's s|)irit could flourish when his life 
was dominatt^d by commerce, whether it 
cxnild blossom in au air contaminated by 
the smok<' of factori<‘s. The Pre-Raphaelites' 
answi^r was that it could not, an answer 
that tliey saw tangibly obvious in the 
sordulness of industrial slums, in the dreary 
rea<'hr‘S of rt^spectable bourgeois life given 
ovcT to the pursuit of money and animal 
i'omforts, in tlie ugliruiss of the objects the 
iu‘w imu'hines were turm'ng out, and in the 
artific'iality of the fine arts, which seemed 
starved of nourishment. But unfortunately 


they sought to answer the question by 
running away from it, by returning to the 
surface forms of past glories rather than 
searching out new ones. Thus they were 
defeated before they began, and ended by 
proving nothing definitely except that it is 
difficult to go very far forward by walking 
backward. In retrospect we see them floun- 
dering in a blind alley, and at the moment 
their art is at an excruciatingly awkward 
age. Their shortcomings are pathetically ap- 
parent and their virtues have become un- 
fashionable. It is as much as a critical repu- 
tation is worth to concede them a kind word 
on their own terms, for their art is devoid of 
the kinds of abstract formal and structural 
values that are taken for granted today as 
the starting point for critical evaluations. 
The only element that can save them, their 
expressive intensity, is obscured by a factor 
intolerable to the contemporary aesthetic, 
their literary sentimentalism. 

As a group, the Pre-Raphaelites were 
contemporaries of the older impressionists, 
such as Manet, Pissarro, and Degas, which 
means that they must stand against extraor- 
dinary competition. They were only a dec- 
ade older than C6zanne, yet they might 
have been painting in another century. In- 
deed they tried to do so, and the century 
they had in mind was the fifteenth, in Italy, 
as well as the even more remote ones of 
Dante and the Arthurian legends. While 
French painters were founding a new art, 
the Pre-Raphaelites tried to return to the 
craft$man.ship and (as they imagined them) 
the spiritual values of the late middle ages 
and the early Renaissance. If they were 
aware that the German Nazarenes had tried 
and failed to do the same thing, they did 
not profit from the warning. 

The enthusiasm and the high ideals, the 
impracticality and the failure, of Pre- 
Raphaelitism were symbolized when sev- 
eral of the Brotherhood set out to decorate 
the library of the Oxford Union in 1857. 
Emulating, they believed, the fifteenth- 
century Italians who covered the walls of 
Florentine churches with frescoes, they set 
about doing so in the library, convinced 
that an aesthetic resurrection was at hand. 
The circumstances seemed ideal, since the 
building itself was an imitation of a medie- 
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330. Rossetti: How Sir Galahad, Sir Bors b- Sir Percival were fed, etc., 1864. Water- 
color, 11/2 X 16/2''. Tate Gallery, London. 


val one, and the Pre-Raphaelites were 
banded together as fellow craftsmen unified 
by moral principle, rather than as eflFete 
painters ambitious for conventional success 
in an age of industry and commerce. But 
their paint was hardly on the walls before 
it began to chip, flake, and peel. Their 
fresco technique was as unsound as their 
social theorizing. The whole thing was a 
disaster, from enthusiastic beginning to 
humiliating finish. 

Rossetti 

In spite of its social theorizing, Pre-Rapha- 
elitism was a variety of escapism, having 
less to do with objections to the industrial- 
ized world than with a feeling of revulsion 
for the world on any terms, a neurotic 
denial of life, a yearning for a never-never 
land where the soul was freed from the 
rebuffs and responsibilities of daily living. 

The leader of the movement, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti (1 828”! 882), was especially sub- 
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ject to the old romantic delusion that con- 
fuses emotional indulgence with spiritual 
nourishment. But in his poems and his 
swooning visionary paintings he was the 
most expressive member of the Brother- 
hood, because he was the most personal and 
most emotional interpreter of an ideal to 
which, in the end, only personal emotional- 
ism could give a reason for being. 

Rossetti was the center of the founding 
members— in 1848— of the secret Brother- 
hood, which immediately became not secret 
at all. The two other most important found- 
ing members were John Everett Millais 
(1829-1896) and William Holman Hunt 
(1827-1910). Hunts portrait of Rossetti 
[329] with its enormously enlarged eyes 
seems to try to force onto a not exceptional 
face the exceptional quality of inward 
vision. This same forcing is characteristic 
of Rossettis own pictures; he overplayed 
a minor talent. In a little picture with the 
enormous title How Sir Galahad, Sir Bors, 
ir Sir Percival were fed with the Sancgreal; 
but Sir PercivaVs Sister died by the way 



331. Rossetti: Jane Burden, 1858. Crayon, 17 x 13". National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin. 

332. Rossetti: Elizabeth Siddal, date unknown. Silverpoint, 6/2 x 4)2'. Collection Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilbert McC. Troxell, New Haven, Conn. 


[330] the vision never quite coalesces al- 
though it is full of images that should be 
evocative. The band of haloed angels, the 
handsome knights, the radiant lilies, the 
field sprinkled with little flowers, the stuffs 
of the robes so conscientiously patterned, 
never sing together. One waits for some- 
thing to happen, and nothing does. The 
clutter of medieval props and costumes 
ends as an amateur pageant. The truth is 
that Rossetti was technically only moder- 
ately well equipped. He was only feeble to 
fair as a draughtsman, and compositionally 
he falls into cliches. The deadly taint of 
amateurishness infects his art because his 
technical limitations are disharmonious 
with the sophistication of his effort. 

Rossetti came closest to fulfillment when 
dealing with the subject that was his true 


obsession: the vision of a woman who was 
personified for him first by his wife, EHza- 
beth Siddal [332], then by Jane Burden 
[331], who became the wife of his friend 
William Morris. His marriage with Eliza- 
beth Siddal was filled with quarrels and 
irritations, but he loved to look at her and 
to draw her. When he fell in love with Mrs. 
Morris years later, he believed that he had 
always been in love with her since the Pre- 
Raphaelites had first seen her in the audi- 
ence at a theater matinee. They were work- 
ing on the Oxford Union library murals at 
that time and asked her to pose for them; 
Rossetti's drawing illustrated here is prob- 
ably the first he made of her. Elizabeth 
Siddal and Jane Burden bore some resem- 
blance to one another, and every woman 
Rossetti painted, even when he used other 
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models, resembled the two of them. I!(^ 
in love with a facial type that eiiclianieci 
him. Jane Burden Morris most triuinpiiaotly 

embodied it, with her great thick masses of 
undulating hair, her tremendous brooding 
eyes, her heavy rather swollen neck, and 
her ' small, full, exaggeratedly curling 
mouth. When Rossetti is fully given over to 
the adoration of this type he is at his best. 

The fascination Jane Burden s face held 
for the Pre-Raphaelites must have been in 
part that it recalled the facial types in pic- 
tures by certain early Renaissance masters 
they admired, such as Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Verrocchio, and Botticelli. Botticelli was 
virtually rediscovered by the Pre-Rapha- 
elites; the inward gaze, the long neck, the 
strongly defined jaw, and the sinuous con- 
volutions of hair in Botticellfs Venus [1] 
have their counterparts in pictures like Tiie 
Bride (sometimes called The Beloved) 
[333], although the linear rhythms so elec- 
tric in Botticelli have become flaccid in 
Rossetti. Botticelli's vital grace is reduced 
to anemic languor. It would be pleasant to 
be able to say that as Rossetti's obsession 
continued his perceptions deepened and 
his vision took new and more profound 
form; instead, he followed a course of repe- 
titious elaboration. The Bride even offers 
the type in triplicate, swathed in the com- 
plications of arts-and-crafts fabric and 
jewels with which Rossetti loved to bedeck 
his enchantresses. Even his knights are Mrs. 
Morris in other costumes. 


William Morris and the Arts and 
Crafts 

William Morris (1834'-1896) had an im- 
portance beyond his position as the hus- 
band of Rossetti's Jane Burden. He was 
originally trained as an architect; as a poet 
he still has a respectable reputation; as a 
painter he worked in a manner close to 
Rossetti's; but as the founder of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement he made as enduring 
a contribution as any connected with Pre- 
Raphaelitism. 

In 1851, England held the epoch-making 
fair called the Great Exhibition of the 
Works of Industry of All Nations, when 



333. Rosskti'i: The Bricl<\ lyzVi \ :\o'\ 'rat(’ London, 


some of the most prcpo.st(‘rous ohj(‘cts cv<‘r 
creat(Hl l)y man wer<^ displayt‘d in on<* of 
the most beautiful and important structures 
of century. TIu* Crystal Palae<* was a 
sudden, brilliant, glitt<‘ring, ar<’hit<*ctural 
sport, one of the* fir.st modern Imildings. a 
prophecy of buildings that woultl not be 
Iniilt for anothm* e(*ntury. It was enuitcnl by 
forces of circumstanc<‘. 

The problem was to <*n*ct a structure 
larg(^ (‘uough to hou.st* tin* t(‘ns of thousands 
of exhibits of tlu^ fair and to construct it 
cpiickly and not too cxp<*nsi\ady, A gr<*cn' 
house desigiHT, Jo.seph Paxton, cnsitcd an 
open w(d) of cast-iron girders, wrought - 
iron tr\i.sses, and jointed iron pijH's of staiul 
ard mca.surem(‘nts, then <'ov(*rcd this thin, 
light sk<‘Icton witli a skin of glass. 'I*h<* 
Crystal Palace, built in Ihdc Park around 
great living tr<‘(‘S [33*11 beeanH*. on the 
intc'rior, a fantasy. I^axton’s solutitju to the 
architectural prohhnti was uttc-rly direct 


1 
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3.14. [usKpii Paxton, arc'IutcTt: Tnuiscpt of the Crystal Palace. Color lithograph by 
J. Nash, 1H51 54. 13)2 X From Dickcm'(>}i\s Cornprehetuswe Pictun^s of the Great 

Exhilhtioti, London, 1854. 


and practical, yet tlu* final <*ffcct vva.s fairy- 
like, cnclumtcd. 3'he (a'y.stal Palac'c was a 
scnisation, Init its archil(X‘turaI implications 
wen* misstni. It was r<‘gai'd(*(l as a wonder- 
ful amt fantastic novelty ratlua* than as tlie 
<ieinonstration of a ticw a(‘Stlu‘tie in archi- 
t(*c'tur<*. wliicli it was. 

Among ot!u*r things, th(^ Crystal Palace 
was the world s first pr(‘fabri('ated building. 
'Phr iron units W(‘r<‘ cast in foundric'S all 
(jver Fnglaml, tlu*ir ]{*ngtlis b(‘ing d<*ter- 
ntiueti tiy tlu* larg<*st praeticsil si/.(‘ in wliich 
it was p<issible to munufa(*tur(* tlu^ gla.ss 
|)am*s that would slu*ath the sk(4(*ton cage. 

panes also were manufactur(‘d in 
manv phu'cs, and tlu* busimsss of a.ss(*mbling 
thf* huge struc'tur<’ from tlu^ multiplicsition 
of a few unit |)arts was rapid and simple. 
Aiter tin* t'xhibitinn, the building was dis- 
fuantlcal atul re-crected in Kc'usington, 
wheie it served lis a mus(*mn and concert 
hall until, us late as 1336, it was destroyed 


by fiixi (its floors and partitions having 
been of wood). 

The Crystal lAilacc was potc*ntially the 
sotirce of the 'TunctionaC arcliitcc'turc of 
tlu^ tw(ailieth century, Init to Itlnglish eyes 
in 1851 it was not, strictly speaking, archi- 
tcicture at all. Tlie old Houses of Parliamcait 
that had burn(*d (and supplied Turner 
with a subj(u*t for painting) were at jtist 
tliis timt* b(‘ing replac'cd by a new stnu‘ture 
in the Gothic* stylcx This was real arcln- 
tc'cturc^— mc*aning that it drew first from tlie 
past, thcai fon*txl past forms into some* kind 
of workable arrang(‘rn(*nt with thc^ con- 
temporary world. In the C'ase of the* House's 
of Parliament tlua'c was more^ justificsition 
than u.sual for such an id(*a, since* tlie olde*r 
structure had not be*en complt*te‘ly de- 
stroyed and the re*maining g(‘nuiiu*ly nu'di- 
(wal parts were to be inc’orporate'd into the^ 
newv building. Also, the old stnu'lure had 
for a long time be*e*n synonymous with the 
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3.16. **M(KU‘nu/.i*d‘’ Kng- 
lish (aghic project by 
M. V. Hapgood, Boston. 


Three proposals for the completion of the Washington Monument, from The American Art 
Review, Vol. I, 1879 - 80 . 335 (left). Classical project by Paul Schul/.c, Washington, 


solid tradition of English government, and 
the new one must be a symbolical monu- 
ment as well as a usable structure. The 
building, as finally completed, was an im- 
pressive massing of elements— the master- 
piece, certainly, of neo-Gothic architecture, 
and as good a defense as could be offered 
for the use of Gothic forms in a century to 
which they were foreign. 

But the forms of the past were seldom 
so well understood. Architecture was de- 
generating into the ornamentation of struc- 
ture, and it was even so defined in a hand- 
book of the period. The old joke goes that 
the client might employ a contractor to 
devise a structure that would stand up and 
then call in a designer to '‘put on the archi- 
tecture.” This is what very nearly happened 
in the United States when the Washington 
Monument was completed after standing 
half finished for years because of lack of 
funds. (The dividing line between the early 
and later parts of the monument may still 
be seen in the slight difference of the 



337. "Modern Fr<‘nch 
H(‘nai.ssauee with 
.strong points of af- 
finity with some of 
the better Hindu 
Pagodas” proj<‘et by 
anonymous (ailifor- 
nia areiut<‘et. 
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stone.) When funds '.vere available for its 
completion, ideas of architectuie lac a 
vaneecr to the point where the simplicity 
of the original design seemed primitive. 
Three proposed remedies are shown here 
[ 335 , 336 , and 337]; respectively, they are 
an elaborated neo-classical design sur- 
mounted bv a statue of Washington, a re- 
spectable Gothic tower surmounted by an 
angel and a curious concoction of a little 
bit of everything surmounted by an alle- 
gorical figure. The article in The Art Jour- 
nal accompanying the publication of these 
designs expressed uneasiness about the ap- 
propriateness of the Gothic design as a 
memorial to the father of the new country 
—not because it was Gothic, but because it 
was English Gothic. 

But if architecture suffered through the 
perversion and distortion of the forms of 
the past, it existed in purity compared with 
the flood of objects now being created by 
machines, and even in handmade objects. 
Designer-craftsmen had reached the nadir 
of their art, and the illustrated catalogue of 
furniture and bric-a-brac exhibited by all 
nations in the Cr\^stal Palace (with Eng- 
land as the chief offender) has become a 
standard chamber of the most hilarious 
horrors in the history of design. Such ob- 
jects as the ‘Trish” chair, with its two arms 
in the form of Irish wolfhounds, one rising, 
one reclining [338]; the 'Vich and costly 
bedstead,” marking the initial appearance 
in the English language of the adjective 
costly as one of aesthetic description [339]; 
the baby's bassinet made from papier- 
mache, which seems to be balanced on a 
large brooch [340]; and such fantasies as 
ornamental razors [341]— these were part 
of the aesthetic Grand Guignol that had 
just inspired the formation of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. 

Morris's Arts and Crafts Movement 
shared the general Pre-Raphaelite fault of 
retreat rather than advance: he tried to 
return to the purity of hand craftsmanship 
in the face of the machine. The modem 
styie in decoration, when it finally evolved, 
was to be based on virtues inherent in the 
machine rather than on a return to virtues 
the machine seemed to have perverted. But 
the Arts and Crafts Movement at least 
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called attention to this perversion and 
created objects where design and usability 
were more important than vulgar elabora- 
tions. Morris tried to revive the crafts of 
hand weaving, cabinetmaking, metal work, 
stained glass, even the hand printed and 
illuminated manuscript. But a new society 
demanding thousands upon thousands of 
repetitions of an object could not be sup- 
plied by hand craftsmanship, and Morris 
was able to shed only a little light in the 
general darkness. In the end his contribu- 
tion was less in the objects he designed 
and made than in his stirring of an aware- 
ness that design could be a quality inherent 
in the material and the making of an object, 
as opposed to design as used in the objects 
we have just seen, where motifs drawn 
from everywhere were murderously de- 
bauched and plastered at random over any 
saleable object.* 

Like the other Pre-Raphaelites, Morris 
saw the middle ages and the early Renais- 
sance as a paradise where every object was 
beautiful. His vision of it in paintings, such 
as La Belle Yseult [342], filled with the 
kind of fabric and furniture he designed, 
does seem a little crowded. The same arty 
clutter characterizes such Morris interiors 
as have survived. But because the Arts and 
Crafts Movement respected the materials 
it worked with, it held the seed of a true 
revival. It remained for this seed to be 
fertilized later by designers who accepted 
the present instead of holding to Morris's 
nostalgic veneration of the past. In 1862 
Morris founded his own firm, specializing in 
handcrafts for the decoration of churches. 
Here, where his medievalism was most ap- 
propriate and where handcraft could supply 
the market, he made his great success. 

* The Pre-Raphaelites were not alone in 
their recognition of the low state of design. 
Even the compiler of the illustrated catalogue 
for the exhibition seems to have suspected that 
some of the objects were a little over-elaborate. 
And it would be chastening for anyone who 
enjoys laughing at the Crystal Palace exhibits 
to compare them >vith a similar quantity of 
furniture and bric-a-brac by modem manu- 
facturers. These twentieth-century items would 
draw upon a different set of motifs— streamhned 
ones and so on— but many of them would be 
just as bad and unusable as, and much more 
shoddy than, their Victorian counterparts. 



342. Morris; La Belle Yseult, 1858. 28/8 x 20". Tate Gallery, London. 

343. Burne-Jones: The Prioress' Tale, 1869—98, original version, 1859. Watercolor, 
40I2 X 25". Wilmington Society of Fine Arts, Samuel and Mary R. Bancroft Collection. 


Rossettis Followers 

Rossetti exerted enough influence to make 
what might be called Rossetti-ism a sub- 
division within the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment. The most immediate of his followers 
was Edward Burne-Jones (1833-1898), 
one of several painters who, like Morris, 
joined the founding brothers in a second 
wave. He was one of Morris’s most en- 
thusiastic workers in stained glass and 
tapestries, and the two-dimensional disci- 
plines imposed by these techniques affected 
his style in painting. The ornamental flat- 
ness of The Prioress’ Tale [343] reflects his 
solid professionalism as a designer. The 
long panel, a favorite shape with Burne- 


Jones, comes of course from stained glass 
windows, and Burne-Jones’s rich color is 
more like dyed wools than painted canvas. 
Even more than Rossetti he was unabashed 
in lifting elements wholesale from the 
painters and craftsmen who invented them 
so long before. But he was also a better 
workman than Rossetti. 

Like so much Pre-Raphaelite work. The 
Prioress’ Tale is a curious amalgam, com- 
bining a Chaucerian subject with Italianate 
forms, two vigorous if not very compatible 
sources of inspiration watered down with 
precious aestheticism. The composition 
was originally designed in 1859 for a cabi- 
net belonging to William Morris, and the 
work was done in Morris’s house at 17 Red 
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344. Alma-Tadema: A Reading from Homer, c. 1885. 36 x 72 %". Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, George W. Elkins Collection, 

345. Watts: Hope, 1885. 55J2 x 43 ^^ Tate Gallery, LuucUm. 


Lion Square, a residence that served as a 
manifesto by demonstration of his and the 
Pre-Raphaelites' theories. Ten years later 
Burne-Jones began the watercolor replica 
illustrated here. Nearly thirty years after 
that he picked it up again and completed 
it, in 1898, the year of his death, and sent 
it to Paris, where it was exhibited in the 
Exposition of 1900. (The background was 
altered from the cabinet panel, a city scene 
replacing a landscape.) In her Memorial 
of her husband, Lady Burne-Jones wrote 
that while he was painting the poppies in 
the foreground of the picture someone re- 
marked upon the importance of the first 
lines in a composition. ''Yes,” said Burne- 
Jones, "they come straight from the heart. 
You see how the flowers come at intervals 
like those in a tune.” He sang, pointing to 
the poppies one after the other, "La, La, 
La, La.” Like other romantics, the Pre- 
Raphaelites were fond of such analogies 
between the arts. Architecture was "frozen 
music” and so on. The American lady who 
later acquired The Prioress* Tale saw 
Burne-Jones at work on it in his studio 
shortly before his death, and reported that 
he had looked as if he "were seeing beyond 
this earth.” 
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clustered, there open, with its movement 
here quickening, there slowing, is nicely 
adjusted along the major curve running 
from top to bottom of the long panel. 

Among painters not at all connected with 
the movement some Rossetti influence is 
apparent for half a century. Even so popu- 
lar and conventional a man as Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema (1836-1912) was afFectcd. 
In A Reading from Homer [344] the young 
lady in the uncomfortable position on the 
marble bench (Alma-Tadema was famous 
for his rendition of marble) is at least a 
cousin to Jane Burden. George Frederick 
Watts (1817-1904) was an acquaintance 
of Burne-Jones, and in his familiar Hope 
[345] he draws upon him and through him 
upon Rossetti. Watts shared the anti- 
materialist idealism professed by the Pre- 
Raphaelites and frequently, as in Hope, 
gave it touching expression, although he 
was an uneven painter who never quite 
found himself except for a moment in occa- 
sional pictures like this one. Toward the 
end of the century, Aubrey Beardsley 
(1872—1898) picked up Rossetti's neurotic 
types and the Pre-Raphaelit(^ arts-and- 
crafts decor, and incorporated thenn into 
the fin’-de-sidcle preciousness [346] that 
was the most audacious revolt of the 
English int(41ig(‘ntsia against the now olx^se 
smugness of the Victorian age on tht‘ point 
of decline. And even in the twentictli cc'u- 
tury Stanley Spencer (1891™ ) echoes 

Ro.ssetti and the fellow founding brothers, 
346. Bi;ahusi,i;y: "Tlu* My.stcrious Hose Garden," Hunt and Millais, 
from The Pr/Zom Hook, Vol. IV, January 1895. 


AltluHigli niiK'h <jf his work is nearly as 
datcil as t!u‘Se mawkish acstlK‘ticlsms, 
Buriie foiHss saves hims(‘lf again and again 
for an vena* willing to look at his pictures 
withiHit taking the ('urr<*nt stand that all 
Fie fiapha<4ite painting Is ludicrous per .so. 
Having bi’cn introduc<‘d to Botticelli's art 
liy Rossetti, BunH‘ Jon(‘s w<‘nt on to add 
such formidalilc’ and liarddiittcm mastcTS as 
Signorelli and Mantc'gna to tho.se he 
studied. He* studied them intellig<‘ntly and 
profitahlv. In The (lolden Stairs [583] he 
eonstructed a picture* with mor<* decision, 
varn4v, and su!itl<*tv than U<).ss<‘tti <*vcr 
<*ommanded, 3‘he ihythmic grouping, here 


Hunt, Millais, and Ruskin 

William Holman Hunt demonstrated how 
deadly tlui Pre-Rapluuditc^ formula c'ould 
hecomc in tlu^ hands of a flatly common- 
place intelligcmce; John Everett Millais 
.showed for a vvliih* that it might hav<* risem 
above itsedf, them he abandoned Pre- 
Raphaelitlsrn to setthi for a rcssounding 
academic success; the writer and critic* John 
Ru.skin (1819-1900) was the* public de- 
fender of th(^ Pre-Rapha(‘lit(^ cause*. 

Ru.skin was only a little* olde‘r tlum tlui 
Pre*“Hapha<*lite*s - about te*nye*ars but whe*u 
he apjxaire^d as theur champion he* had al- 
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ready established himself as a critic. At 
sixteen he had discoyered Turner, under- 
standing the aspects of Turners art that 
were not apparent to conventional critics 
or, when apparent, were puzzling or offen- 
sive to academic taste. Five years before 
the founding of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, Ruskin had published the first volume 
of his Modern Painters, a many-volumed 
series that began as an interpretation and 
defense of Turner. In celebration of the 
event (Ruskin was twenty-four years old) 
his father bought The Slave Ship for him. 
Turner died just as the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement was getting under way. 

Ruskin loved medieval and early Renais- 
sance Italy as passionately as the Pre-Ra- 
phaelites did. Unlike them, he recognized 
the dangers of medievalism, prophesy- 
ing that if the painters’ interest in the 
early artists led them into imitation of the 
past they would "‘come to nothing.” His 
advice to painters to “Go to nature, reject- 
ing nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning 
nothing,” was misinterpreted as meaning 
that the painter should become as nearly 
as possible a sharp-focus photographer. 
Actually, Ruskin had offered this advice to 
beginners only; otherwise it is obviously 
altogether opposed to his understanding of 
Turner, and he certainly understood that 
the selection of detail in early Italian paint- 
ing was more important than the imitation 
of nature. But Hunt, especially, “rejected 
nothing, selected nothing, and scorned 
nothing” in his moralistic charades. 

He based his art on the idea that a 
iahleau-vivant should be set up and then 
reproduced with excruciating complication. 
Added to his sententious, sentimental 
moralizing, this idea produced pictures like 
The Awakening Conscience [347], where 
a kept woman is shown rising from her 
paramour’s lap as she experiences a sudden 
moral revelation. The sinful pair have been 
singing at the piano. Hunt even had a 
specific song in mind, Thomas Moore’s 
“The Light of Other Days,” and explained 
that “the woman is recalling the memory 
of her childish home, and breaking away 
from the gilded cage with a startled holy 
resolve, while her shallow companion sings 
on, ignorantly intensifying her repentant 



347. Hunt: The Awakening Conscience, 1855 . 29 ^ x 
21 %". Collection Sir Colin Anderson, London. 


purpose.” As an added fillip he designed a 
frame to go with the picture, decorating it 
with marigolds, the symbol of sorrow, and 
ringing bells, the symbol of warning. To 
choose this particular picture as an ex- 
ample of Hunt’s work, offering as it does 
every opportunity for a field day at his 
expense, would be unfair except that the 
picture is one of Hunt’s typical productions 
in its meticulous muddle of pictorial detail 
and philosophical absurdity. By a cruel re- 
versal, it has become an extreme example 
of exactly the kind of painting the Pre- 
Raphaelites objected to, in its artificiality 
and its unimaginative presentation of a 
narrative subject. But if it does nothing 
else it reveals by contrast the imaginative 
intensity of Rossetti and the discretion of 
Millais. 

Millais also followed the doctrine of 
acutely imitative detail, but more thought- 
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348. Millais: Christ in the House of His Parents (The Carpenter s Shop), 1850. 33/2 x 
54". Tate Gallery, London. 


fully than Hunt. It is true that in Millais’s 
Christ in the House of His Parents [348] 
there are too many shavings on the floor, 
too many sheep in the pen, too many folds 
in the garments, too many nicks and cracks 
in the table, too many microscopically exe- 
cuted incidentals everywhere distracting 
from the main point. Probably this is be- 
cause the main point was foreign to the 
experience of the painter in the nineteenth 
century. The picture shows the child Christ 
prophetically wounded in the hands, but 
the nominally mystical subject becomes not 
much more than another piece of story- 
telling in a picturesque genre setting. The 
void left by the absence of mystical con- 
viction must be filled with little things like 
shavings. But Millais has compensated as 
far as he can by an expert unification of 
the picture space into areas broad and 
simple enough to hold all these incidental 
accessories within compositional bounds, 
and he has tinted these areas in rich deco- 
rative colors (whereas Hunt’s colors are 
merely bright.) The picture is admirable 
in every way except the way that is most 
important. It is too easy to see in each of 
the figures a model posed in the studio, 


impossible to feel that any of them is a 
participant in a mystical event. The ex- 
treme naturalism was consciously adopted 
in an effort to represent the scene without 
the sentimental trumpery of the day, a 
sound idea which, if backed up by un- 
questioning faith rather than by the self- 
consciousness of an adopted theory, might 
have given the picture the force and con- 
viction it lacks. But as the picture stands, 
it reveals Millais for what he was, a pro- 
digious technician applying his skill to a 
subject foreign to his emotional experience. 
The literalness that is now bothersome be- 
cause it serves no expressive end offended 
the public of the time because it seemed 
irreverent, and the picture’s subtitle. The 
Carpenters Shop, was given it in derision. 

But technical skill at Millais’s level could 
not fail to appeal to a public who regarded 
a painter first of all as a performer. And his 
own background of prosperous respecta- 
bility and his temperamental afilnity for 
graceful society made him an outlander in 
the Pre-Raphaelite camp. Millais was by 
nature neither a bohemian nor a dissenter; 
popular success was inevitable for him, and 
he not only achieved it but finally became 
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349. Millais; Mr. James Wyatt and His Granddaughter Mary, 1849. Fund, 13JH x iy%!\ 
Private collection, England. 


president of the Royal Academy. His de- 
fection was a mortal blow to the Brother- 
hood. Popular success was badly out of key 
with their dedication to revolt against the 
times; it violated the fundamental concept 
of the Pre-Raphaelite as a being isolated 
from the vulgarities of the contemporary 
world. Just as the French romantics estab- 
lished the bohemian concept of the artist 
still current in Paris— the starveling genius 
in a left-bank studio, leading a life half gay 
and half tragic— so the Pre-Raphaelites in- 
itiated the tradition in Bloomsbury and 
Soho, where the artist may defy convention 
as a matter of principle, or of convenience, 
or of habit. 

As his success increased, Millais's work 
became increasingly shallow, but when he 
is at his best Millais is the most satisfying 
of the Pre-Raphaelites because he is the 
least pretentious. Occasionally he fulfills 
cleanly and brilliantly his full potential as 


a superb tt^ehnician and an agr(*eable if not 
profound artist. The delight of a picture 
like his double portrait of Mr. James Wyatt 
and His Granddaughter Mary [349] is it.s 
completenc.ss and its consistency within its 
limiting boundaries. Without straining to 
give more tlian he has to ofic*r, Millais re- 
cords sympath<‘tically the app<*arunc(‘ of 
two people in their habitat. SiiU't^ each of 
the multitude of ohjc‘cts repres<*utecl in tint 
picture is meaningful through its a.ssocia- 
tion with the sitters, tlie mass of detail is 
plea.surable to explor(^ in contrast with the 
cluttered paraph(;rnalia of Aieakrning (Urn- 
science or the neatly arrang(‘d stage props 
and costumes of Christ in the House of His 
Parents. This is a comparison in om* direc- 
tion. In another, for instance with another 
family portrait, l)(‘gas*s Pellelli Family 
[219], James Wyatt and His Granddaugh- 
ter Mary does not come off so wtdl. Ikit 
such a comparison might not he cpiite fair, 
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350. Fiui’ii: Derby Day, 1856-58. 40 x 88". Tate Gallery, London. 


35 1 . Furni; Detail from Figure 350. 


either to Millais or to ourselves. Painting 
offers many different kinds of pleasure, and 
it would be wearing if all painters were 
giants. In the constant shifting of critical 
reappraisals there is even a tendency just 
now to rediscover certain virtues among 
the popular painters against whom the Pre- 
Raphaelites rebelled. 

The most celebrated of these men was 
William Powell Frith (1819-1909), whose 
influence on Millais was strong enough to 
have accounted in large; part for his fall 
from Pre-Raphaelite grace. The nature of 
Frith s subject matt<;r is revealed by a ran- 
dom list of a few of his picture titUjs: A Vil- 
lage Pastor; The Raikvatj Station; BoswclUs 
Dinner Party; The Wedding of the Prince 
of Wales, which was a command picture 
for the Queen; ICnglish Merrymaking One 
Hundred Years Ago; Life at the Sea Side; 
Breakfast Time; New Ear Bings; and above 
all Derby Day [350, 351], for wln<;lii Frith 
received about $75,000 for the eiigraving 
rights alone. His pictures were so admired 
that on exhibition they had to be protected 
from the crowds by spc^cial railings. 

Rossetti and his loyal followers admitted 
Friths technical prowess, but they loathed 
him for his 'low and common" subjcjcts. 
f ie held the Pre-Raphaelites equally in con- 



352. Frith: Private View at the Royal Academy, 1881. 40/2 x 77 ''. Private collection, 
England. 


tempt for their idealistic and hyperaesthetic 
ones. Frith painted the Private View at the 
Royal Academy, 1881 [352] to satirize 
"aesthetic” fashions in dress, he said, and 
the "folly of listening to self-elected critics 
in matters of taste.” On the left is "a family 
of pure aesthetes absorbed in aflFected study 
of the pictures.” Near them "in homely con- 
trast” stands Anthony Trollope. To the right 
is Oscar Wilde, "a well-known apostle of the 
beautiful, with a herd of eager worshippers 
surrounding him.” Other characters ap- 
pearing in the picture include Gladstone, 
Browning, Huxley, Du Maurier, Ellen 
Terry, Lily Langtry, and Frith himself. 

Whatever his limitation as an aesthetician 
may have been. Frith did paint with zest. 
Derby Day has a natural liveliness in its 
exploration of a commonplace subject, a 
quality always admired in the art of the 
impressionists to which it is unfavorably 
compared. But of course it has no sugges- 
tion of the subtlety, the originality, and the 
interpretative overtones of Degas’s compar- 
able subject, A Carriage at the Races [224]. 

Frith received all academic honors as 
well as general acclaim. He was the English 
parallel (as a painter, not as a personality— 
for he was a genial man) of the Frenchmen 
Meissonier (who was five years older) and 


Gerome (who was five years younger). 
Frith, Meissonier, and Gerome were only 
three of the tremendous number of painters 
who, like Waldmiiller, satisfied the inter- 
national taste for explicitly narrated anec- 
dote. The Frenchmen, as we have seen, 
were likely to bolster up their literalness 
with a veneer of historical reference, as in 
Meissonier’s 1814 [163], or some other 
pseudo-cultural eyewash, as in Gerome’s 
Pygmalion [172]. Sir Edwin Landseer 
[159, 160] was also one of the gods of 
living English painters at this time, and if 
we add to the list a few of the other medal 
winners of the 1855 Exhibition (pp. 142- 
154) we have a picture of the general 
ambience, at its highest level, in which the 
Pre-Raphaelites painted. 

Impressionism in England: 
Whistler and Others 

The Pre-Raphaelite movement was well 
under way when the Salon des Refuses 
took place in 1863. One of the most de- 
tested pictures in that exhibition was The 
White Girl [353], by a young American, 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler (1834- 
1903), who, having been dismissed from 
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353. Whistler: The White Girl, 1862. 85)2 x 43". 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

West Point (he failed chemistry) , had come 
to Paris to study under Gleyre. In Paris he 
knew Courbet, Manet, Monet, Degas, and 
Fantin-Latour. The White Girl, which he 
preferred to call Symphony in White No. 1, 
is one of the fine pictures of nascent im- 
pressionism, and there is no good explana- 
tion as to why Whistler at this point aban- 
doned Paris to continue his career in 
England. Certainly it was not because he 
was wounded by the reception of The 
White Girl or because he feared a good 
fight. For the rest of his life he was one of 
the liveliest scrappers in the London arena. 


Without adopting Pre-Raphaelitism he 
became a fixture in the Pre-Raphaelite 
aesthetic circle and that of the younger 
men, like Oscar Wilde, who carried Pre- 
Raphaelite aestheticism on into the 1890’s 
with even more precious and immensely 
more sophisticated variations. He knew the 
poet Swinburne and the novelist and critic 
George Moore. He became a great dandy 
and a famous wit, a bright figure among the 
creative talents and their admiring circle 
who continued the Pre-Raphaelite revolt 
against the materialism and stuffiness of the 
Victorian age. 

As an impressionist, Whistler never 
adopted the broken strokes and the sunlit 
effects developed by his former French 
associates. He worked instead more and 
more in a muted palette of grays and blacks, 
softly blended, painting the misty tonalities 
of evening or gray days, sometimes flecked 
or splashed with red or golden lights, with 
strong reference to Japanese prints or 
Oriental ink-wash drawings with their 
simplification and their subtle, colorless 
gradations. Ruskin, who had understood 
Turner’s art when he was a young man, was 
unable to accept Whistler s now that he was 
an aging professor. He was so infuriated by 
Whistlers Falling Rocket, Nocturne in 
Black and Gold, a picture which might have 
delighted Turner, that he wrote, *1 have 
seen, and heard, much of cockney impu- 
dence before now; but never expected to 
hear a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas 
for flinging a pot of paint in the public’s 
face.” Whistler sued Ruskin for libel, as 
much for the sport of it as for any other 
reason, and after a well-publicized trial was, 
awarded damages of one farthing. Poor 
Ruskin suffered a mental breakdown the 
following year (1878) and for the remain- 
ing miserable twenty-two years of his life 
was removed from the critical scene while 
Whistler continued to send up his rockets. 

Because he wrote well and because he 
talked so wittily that his bon mots were 
repeated everywhere, Whistler had great 
influence among intellectuals and cultivated 
amateurs. His central idea was that of art 
for art’s sake— the belief that abstract values 
in painting, such as form and color, should 
exist for themselves, not as accessories to 
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file imitation of nature or, especially, to 
storytelling. He called his pictures ''sym- 
phonies,’’ "arrangements,” "harmonies,” or 
"nocturnes” in an effort to induce the public 
to see a painting as a painting, not as a pic- 
ture of something. The picture still popu- 
larly called Whistlers Mother he insisted on 
calling Arrangement in Gray and Black 

[354] because '‘that is what it is. To me it 
is interesting as a picture of my mother; but 
what can or ought the public to care about 
the identity of the portrait? The imitator is 
a poor kind of creature. If the man who 
paints only the tree, or flower, or other 
surface he sees before him were an artist, 
the king of artists would be the photogra- 
pher.” If this idea sounds elementary today, 
one reason is that Whistler helped to estab- 
lish it as a basic tenet in modem art. His 
rejection of imitative effects allies him more 
closely with modem abstract painters than 
with the impressionists. In the meanwhile, 
the public continued to respond to non- 
abstract sentimental anecdotes. The Doctor 

[355] is a standard example. 

Unhappily, Whistler s own painting falls 

a little flat in the light of his theories. It 
seldom goes far beyond the level of tasteful 
arrangements of objects that remain semi- 
photographically represented, even though 
they may be in a focus so soft that they 
virtually disappear. The exquisiteness and 
daintiness of Japanese screen painting 
rather than the force of the finest Japanese 
prints influenced him in pictures like the 
portrait of Miss Cicely Alexander [356]. To 
the fragile charm of the picture there can, 
of course, be no objection. The disappoint- 
ment is only that Whistler’s pictures never 
have the importance that a more thorough- 
going application of his theories could have 
given them. He paints more like a tactful 
follower of someone else’s theories than an 
adventurous creative artist in his own right. 

This is tme also of his etchings, although 
he brought a new sensitivity to the medium. 
Beginning conventionally— which at that 
time meant beginning with the attitude 
that an etching is not much more than a 
drawing done on a copper plate in such 
a way that it can be printed many times 
over— Whistler eventually developed a man- 
ner dependent upon the treatment of the 



354. Whistler: Arrangement in Gray and Black {''Whistlers 
Mother'), 1871. 55/2 x 63/8”. Louvre, Paris. On loan to Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 



355. Sir Luke Fildes: The Doctor, 1891. 64^4 x 96”. Tate Gallery, 
London. 


plate itself. With a few lines indicating the 
subject, he would wipe the plate elaborately 
to produce infinitely subtle tonalities and 
gradations. Since the plate had to be inked 
and wiped for each impression, each im- 
pression was, in effect, an original work. 
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356. Whistler: Miss Cicely Alexander, c. 1873. 

74^ X 38/2". National Gallery, London. 

Yet this is, from one point of view, a dis- 
tortion of the medium, and the etchings 
suEer also from the exaggerated delicacy 
that makes Whistler s work seem so disap- 
pointingly thin and slight. He was a great 
battler against philistinism, but at the same 
time he gave support to the philistine’s con- 
ception of the artist as a rather weak and 
undependable fellow who may be very sen- 
sitive and all that, but is not likely to be 
very sound. 

Whistlers personality supported the 
same idea. In public he cultivated affecta- 


tions of dress and manner, and in private 
he was a difficult man, demanding a wor- 
shipfulness from his friends and students 
that they finally tired of giving. One of 
these was Walter Richard Sickert (1860- 
1942), who studied under Whistler until 
the inevitable rupture and was then self- 
taught. After a while virtually nothing of 
Whistler remained in Sickert’s work. He 
became a solid, downright painter, as Eng- 
lish as boiled mutton. He borrowed heavily 
from Degas for subject matter and compo- 
sition, yet retained his earthiness in con- 
trast to Degas’s civilized mastery. It was 
not through Whistler, but through Sickert, 
a quarter of a century after it had shaken 
France, that impressionism was imported 
to England and given a national flavor. 

Sickert founded an association of paint- 
ers called the Camden Town Group, in 
1911, to "advance” British painting, but the 
group was neither impressionist nor, in 
1911, very advanced. A partial explanation 
for England’s indifference to impressionism 
may be that so many of impressionism’s 
most attractive elements had been antici- 
pated, in different form, by Constable. Also, 
impressionist effects of light seemed pallid 
after Turner’s blazing canvases; for that 
matter, English watercolor supplied the 
fresh tonalities offered in oil by impres- 
sionism. These factors were sufficient to 
take the edge off the excitement of impres- 
sionist innovations. And as for portraiture, 
the British tradition was not only inviolable 
but it, too, offered enough of the light touch 
of Renoir (through Gainsborough and his 
tradition) and even the breadth of Manet 
(through Reynolds and his) to make in- 
vestigation of what the Frenchmen were 
doing seem a little pointless. 

Sir William Orpen (1878-1931), who 
painted within the English tradition, was 
one of several men who modified it in the 
direction of French impressionism. His 
Homage to Manet [357] shows a group of 
English painters and literati seated beneath 
Manet’s portrait of Eva Gonzales, which 
was at that time in the possession of one of 
them. Sir Hugh Lane, seated at the extreme 
right. George Moore, who keeps popping 
up on both sides of the channel and whose 
portrait by Manet has been seen [201], is 
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seated at the table, reading. Sickert is one 
of the standing men, and the isolated seated 
figure at the table is Wilson Steer ( 1860- 
1942), who takes second place to Sickert 
as England's leading impressionist. All this 
was in 1909. Homage to Manet, by that 
time, was coming to be homage to an old 
master. Impressionism in England was a 
tardy and not very radical departure from 
traditional painting, a rather tepid com- 
promise reached in the twentieth century 
long after the excitement had died down. 


Germany: Feuerbach and Bdcklin 

In Germany after 1850, academic classi- 
cism reached the end of its road in the work 
of Anselm von Feuerbach, while German 
romanticism put forth its most flagrant 
bloom with Arnold Bdcklin. Both men were 
immediate contemporaries of the founding 
brothers of the Pre-Raphaelites; the birth 
dates of Rossetti, Hunt, Millais, Feuerbach, 
and Bdcklin are crowded into the same 
three years, 1827, 1828, 1829, which means 
that all of them were beginning their ca- 
reers as the century made the turn into its 
second half. 

Feuerbach (1829-1880) is a kind of 
German Ingres, struggling against the cur- 
rent to perpetuate the academic classical 
tradition. He studied at the Diisseldorf and 
Munich academies that paralleled the j£cole 
des Beaux Arts; he also studied in Paris 
under Couture, Manet’s teacher. Like In- 
gres and then Couture, he persisted in his 
allegiance to the classical subject with deri- 
vations from the Italian Renaissance. He 
had something of Ingres’s feeling for line 
and much of the formal solidity and tonal 
harmony of Couture at his best. He was a 
sensitive and austere artist when he was 
not smothering his personal genius under 
excessive conformity to tired formulas. He 
was not altogether a success, being over- 
shadowed by Bocklin’s effulgent romanti- 
cism as well as by newer developments in 
vigorous realism that were fermenting at 
the same time in Germany, in line with 
Courbet’s realism in France. Nor is he much 
remembered outside Germany today, in 
spite of such achievem^ts as the portrait 



357. Orpen: Homage to Manet, 1909. 65 x 51". Manchester City 
Art Gallery, England. 

Nanna [358], with its impressive reserve 
and beautiful pattern, or Orpheus and 
Eurydice [359]. 

The latter picture especially shows why 
Feuerbachs reputation has grown steadily 
in Germany, until today he is one of the 
most revered of German nineteenth-century 
masters, while at the same time his influ- 
ence on German painting has been negligi- 
ble. The sensitivity and restraint of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, the elegance and clarity and 
control imposed upon a subject of intensely 
emotional nature, are foreign to the Ger- 
manic tradition of passionate or mysterious 
statement. Feuerbach was a truly classical 
artist. As such he is isolated within the Ger- 
manic tradition, which has combined such 
disparate ideals as passionate emotionalism 
and literal realism but has never absorbed 
much of the classical ideal that demands 
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358. Feuerbach: Nanna, 1861. 46% x 38}*". Landeskunstsammlungen, Stuttgart. 

359. Feuerbach: Orpheus and Eurydice, 1869. 76^ x 48^". Kunsthistorische Museum, 
Vienna. 


the transmutation of passion and reality 
into images of abstract and logical beauty. 
German aestheticians helped formulate that 
ideal but as Germany’s great creative paint- 
ers they have never followed it. Artistically, 
Feuerbach remains a foreigner, although 
a respected one, in his own country. Spirit- 
ually he is closest to the long classical tra- 
ditions of Italy and France, but in those 
countries he is overshadowed because he 
neither initiated a school nor made a sufR- 
ciently conspicuous contribution to the one 
he followed. He is a painter of exceptional 
quality who seems destined to perpetual 
obscurity because his painting never fol- 
lowed an exceptional direction. 

Feuerbach’s romantic contemporary, 
Bocklin (1827—1901), on the other hand, 
was a great success. Generally regarded as 
a master during his own lifetime, he was 


virulently attacked by critics at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, to such an 
extent that his merits, which exist, were 
obscured by his shortcomings, which are 
disastrous. It takes much patience and tol- 
erance not to pass by some of Bocklin’s 
most serious work as gross, obvious, or even 
laughable. But the pendulum has swung 
faster for Bocklin than for most painters, 
and recently he has become an interesting 
painter historically, since critics have recog- 
nized his influence on contemporary fan- 
tastic painting, notably surrealism, which 
we will see in good time. Just now, Bock- 
lin’s work must be regarded with a kind of 
double vision. Most of it looks trite, pre- 
tentious, ludicrously ponderous in its effort 
to create a world of fantasy in concrete 
terms. But that effort is important. The only 
way to approach Bocklin today is to clear 
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360. Bocklin; Spring, c. 1870. 28 x Schackgalerie, Munich. 

361. Bocklin: Sappho, before 1890. 37M x 29", Philadelphia Museum of Art, John G. 
Johnson Collection. 


the field by admitting first how *‘bad” his 
pictures are, in order to reach a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of how “good” they 
almost are. 

Bocklin’s work divides easily into a few 
categories. First, there are his sentimental 
classical landscapes filled with ideal alle- 
gorical figures. These are seldom worse than 
innocuous, and seldom better than that. 
One of the standard examples is Spring 
[360], a picture that suffers from having 
too much of a perfectly good thing, a re- 
dundance of obvious symbols—maidens, 
young lovers, gamboling cupids, budding 
trees, blossoming sward, fluffy clouds. It is 
typical of Bocklin to belabor his point. In 
Spring he is like a guide who takes us by 
the hand and insists on explaining each 
detail of a subject with which we are al- 
ready too familiar. Except that it is obvious 
and insistent. Spring is a respectably com- 
posed picture, with passages ranging from 
poetic subtlety (as in the hill covered with 


mingled foliage and architecture) to the 
most hackneyed symbolism. Bocklin wanted 
to capture the innocence of vision that was 
Bunge's primary concern; this is one of 
several factors in his art allying him directly 
with the traditions of early German ro- 
manticism. Innocence of this kind escapes 
Bocklin (although he is naive, which is not 
quite the same thing), but in the swarm 
of pictures he produced in this classical- 
sentimental-lyrical-romantic manner, an oc- 
casional one rings true enough to rebuke 
us. In Sappho [361], for instance, the lyr- 
ical mood is more effective for being sim- 
pler. Sappho is in an almost literal sense 
a less wordy picture than Spring. A single 
figure gleams magically in the dark of a 
forest; the expression of private revery is 
increased because her back is turned to- 
ward US; there is no story, no direct alle- 
gory, no symbolism already too familiar. 
The mood created is, in short, created pic- 
torially. Hence Sappho is more satisfying 
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362. Bocklin: Triton and Nereid, 1873-74. 40M x 7534". Batjerische Staatsgemdldesamm- 
lungen, Munich. 


than Spring with its conducted tour of 
literary cliches. Pictures in this classification 
make up the bulk of Bocklin’s early work 
and they continue to appear throughout his 
life, with variations. 

A second group of pictures shows tritons, 
nereids, mermaids, sirens, nature gods, evil 
hobgoblins, and other fantastic creatures 
related to Germanic legends. These appear 
thick and fast during the 1870’s, and of 
course parallel Wagner s operatic use of the 
same material at the same time. (Wagner 
was fourteen years older than Bocklin.) 
Bocklin intersperses these Nordic creatures 
with Pans, centaurs, and other classical 
monsters, using them in the same Germanic 
spirit of ominous mystery and violence. 

Bocklin shared coincidentally with the 
Pre-Raphaelites the idea that extraordinary 
subject matter could best be represented in 
realistic images. This idea is one that 
cropped up several times during the cen- 
tury. William Blake with his '‘spirits and 
visions delineated in stronger lineaments 
than his perishing and mortal eye could 
see" was one expression of it. So were Fried- 
rich and Runge with their explicit detail 
in the service of nostalgic recollection. The 
Nazarenes and the Pre-Raphaelites "dis- 


covered" that religious subject matter had 
been effectively presented in realistic detail 
by medieval artists. Bocklin differs from the 
painters in this list because he was not 
interested in sharply detailed realism so 
much as in full-bodied, matter-of-fact pres- 
entation of his fantasies, as if they had been 
set up in the studio and then painted with- 
out imaginative variation. When his "magic 
realism" fails to come off it is for this rea- 
son, that his most fantastic subjects seem, 
in the end, heavyhanded and literal. This is 
true, at any rate, of the pictures showing 
nereids, tritons, hobgoblins, and the like. 
One cannot help wishing sometimes that his 
playful water creatures would get back into 
their clothes and return to the beer hall 
where their roistering properly belongs. 
And it is too easy to recognize the sea 
serpent in Triton and Nereid [362] as a 
tube of stuffed cloth, too easy to recognize 
the nereid herself as a posed model on 
whose legs some scales have been painted. 
There is too much realism and too little 
magic; the theory is good, but the propor- 
tions are off. 

Finally, there is the third group, Bock- 
lin’s dreamlike landscape inventions, like 
the well-known Isle of the Dead [363]. 
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363. Bocklin: The Isle of the Dead, i83o. Panel, 29 x 48 . Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, Reisinger Fund. 


These are quite directly the continuation of 
Friedrich’s ruined Gothic choirs, grave- 
yards, and threatening forests and crags. 
At twenty, Bocklin was painting in imita- 
tion of Friedrich’s subjects, if not his tech- 
nique, in pictures with such titles as Land- 
scape with Ruined City and Forest in the 
Moonlight. He soon abandoned such direct 
references to the early romantics, but fan- 
tasies of the general type of The Isle of the 
Dead crop up in his work regularly, then 
appear frequently in the last two decades 
of his life. 

The three categories of Bocldin’s work 
overlap and intermingle, but in a general 
way they represent chronological stages of 
his art—from sentimental-lyrical classicism 
to subjects from Germanic mythology and 
monstrous visions to imaginary landscapes 
at once serene and sinister. And in these 
landscapes, at last, magic and realism come 
close to fusion. Rocks, trees, tombs or 
shrines, sky, water, and lonely figures are 
combined in theatrical arrangements which, 
if they fall short of magical transformation, 
at least take us into a foreign land. 


Later German Realism 

Chronology is always confusing. (Fortu- 
nately it is not always important.) It is 
particularly so in the nineteenth century 
because of the time lag between develop- 
ments in France and corresponding ones 
elsewhere in Europe, with further lags in 
America. Feuerbach was the great German 
academic classicist and Bocklin the cul- 
minating romantic, but it is also true that 
Bocklin was bom the same year as Courbet. 
This means that Courbet’s revolt against 
idealism, either classic or romantic, was 
also contemporary with the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement in England. And since one art 
revolution followed another so rapidly in 
France, it means further that while Bocklin 
was painting, the Salon des Refuses came 
and went, the impressionists held their ex- 
hibitions and disbanded, and men we have 
yet to see, such as Cezanne, Seurat, Gau- 
guin and van Gogh, were at work. In fact 
Seurat and van Gogh died ten years before 
Bocklin did, Gauguin the same year as he, 
and Cezanne only five years after. 
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Realism in one form or another had al- 
ways been a major element in German 
painting. Realism in the sense of Courbet’s 
return to the earthiness of nature found 
a German protagonist in Hans Thoma 
(1839-1924), a man ten years younger 
than Courbet and for a while his student. 
Like Courbet’s, Thoma’s realism must be 
qualified by the term 'romantic-realism.” 
But he painted so unevenly and in such a 
variety of manners that a representative col- 
lection of his work would look like a group 
show by several painters of varying talents. 
He ranged from the fresh literalness of 
pictures like Woodland Meadow [364] 
through other landscapes concerned with 
the monumcntality of natural forms to such 
romantically evocative creations as Recol- 
lection of a Town in Umbria [365]. The 
unifying factor in his work is the response 
to nature that took so many forms in the 
nineteenth century, as, indeed, it took sev- 
eral different ones in his own painting. He 
differs from earlier German landscapists in 


364, I’liONrA; Woodlatid Meadow, 1876. Panel, 19 x 1412". Kxinsthalle, Hamburg. 


365. Ihoma: Recollection of a Town in Umbria, date unknown. Cardboard, 20/2 x 28". 
T^eue S t aat.s finale rU\ Munich. 




366. Leibl: The Poachers, 1882-86. 21^ x 16)2". N ationalgalerie, Berlin. 

367. Leibl: The Poachers, as it appeared before division into parts. 


that his scenes, even at their most imagina- 
tive level, carry no burden of metaphysical 
pondering. It is this difference that finally 
makes of him a realist as that ambiguous 
term was used in the opening chapters of 
this book. It should be mentioned too that 
Thoma also turned his hand to heroic and 
religious themes, at which he was uni- 
formly unsuccessful. As a portrait painter, 
when his sitters are close friends or mem- 
bers of his family he frequently delineates 
his subjects with a direct and straightfor- 
ward clarity that can be most engaging. 

Courbet's '‘show me an angel and I will 
paint one” was turned into an even flatter 
statement, “I paint only what I see, and 
only from nature," by Wilhelm Leibl 
(1844-1900), who observed his dictum to 
the letter. Like Courbet he chose peasants 
as subjects; unlike Courbet, he observed 
realistically without romantic overtones. 
The Poachers [366] shows that Leibl was 
a strong draughtsman and a vigorous 
painter. It shows little else except the con- 


figuration of the faces of two Bavarian 
peasants. It is, however, only part of a 
larger picture [367] that Leibl worked on 
for four years and then divich‘d into ,s<*v(‘ral 
parts because he was di.s*.satisfied with tln^ 
composition. Leibl was the true l<‘ad<‘r of 
the new realism in Germany; lu* work<‘d in 
conscious opposition to F(‘uerhaeh’s classi- 
cism, Bocklin's romanticism, and the art of 
a third and iinela.ssifiable conti*mi)orary, 
Hans von Maries (1837-1887 ). 

Although he died before 1900, Mar/‘es 
is more closely related to tw<aUi<‘th-<‘<*ntury 
painting than to that of his own c<‘ntury . 1 
was disturbed by the bourg<»ois nsdism of 
Thoma and Leibl, which .se(*j:rH‘<I to him 
commonplace and transient. Yet he f(*lt also 
that Feuerbach's traditionalism was thnsid- 
bare. Without passing through the i‘xperi- 
ence of impressionism, Marees felt some- 
thing like the same di.ssatisfa<*tions that 
were very soon to lead Renoir to abandon 
impressionism's effects for a new study of 
form. Mar6es is even more closely com- 
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368. Duvhnf.ck: (»cor^ iH)n llocsslin (.sketch) > 1878 - 79 , 16 x 
1334 '', Detroit Institute of Arts. 


parable to Cc'/anne. The two men, born 
within two years of one another and work- 
ing away from the same dissatisfactions, 
wcn’(^ unknown to one another, not only as 
individuals but as artists. Marees appears 
farther on in this book [530]; he is inen- 
tioiK^d lunv, only to place him in chronologi- 
cal context. 


The Americans after 1850 

Ain(n*ican paint(^rs in the second half of the 
century continued to look to Europe for 
tluur tcH'hnical standards and, if possible, 
to go tlutre to study. But now, thoroughly 
dec'oloniali/.ed, they went more often to 
Paris tlian to London; they went also to the 
stweral academic's in Germany, especially 
tlu^ one at Munich. Some of them, like 
Whistler and Mary Cassatt, became expa- 


triates; others came home to continue the 
cultivation of European academic tradi- 
tions. America s art schools were modeled 
as closely as possible after those in Europe, 
with the result that the United States pro- 
duced quantities of well-trained painters 
among its talented men, and the provincial- 
ism that characterized so much American 
painting of the first half of the century dis- 
appeared, except that new movements, like 
impressionism, were a generation late in 
taking root. 

Some typical painters of the latter part of 
the century have already been mentioned 
in the introductory remarks to Chapter 8 . 
It is not necessary to catalogue these ex- 
cellent men here; we will see instead those 
American painters whose work for one rea- 
son or another has a specifically American 
flavor. Three of the Europeanized Ameri- 
cans who were most influential at home may 
stand for dozens of their fellows and stu- 
dents: Duveneck, who worked in the mid- 
dle west. Chase, who worked in the east, 
and Sargent who worked on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Frank Duveneck (1848-1919), a Ken- 
tuckian by birth, went to Munich when h(^ 
was twenty-two and came undc'r the influ- 
ence of Leibl. After a dazzling student ca- 
reer he divided his time bc^tw('(‘n Cinc'in- 
nati and Munich, with scdiools in both 
places that produced a whole Duv(*neek 
group. He was a dashing brtishrnan and 
could strike in a hc'ad or a figiirc^ with im- 
pre.ssivc style and as.surancc [368]. Tlie 
general tonality of the Munich sc'hool was 
very dark; DuvencK'k’s hallmark was a com- 
bination of somber color with slashing, vi- 
brant manipxilation of paint. Wlu'n he is 
at his Ixist the combination is extraordi- 
narily efF(‘ctive. But lie was so facile a 
painter that liis brush oftcni ran away with 
him in superficial display. Unfortunaiedy, 
most of his students imitated his facility 
but missed the dc'pth and powcir that still 
make Duveneck*s best pictiux^s stand out 
in the galleri(\s of such Arncaican rnusianns 
as have continued to kc'cp tlu'in on <'xhibi- 
tion in spite of his eclipse. 

William Merritt Chase (1849-1916) was 
born in Indiana and studied in Munich 
where he knew Duveneck. His early work 
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has the same dark Munich tonality as Du- 
venecks, but he was more investigative 
than his friend and brightened his w^ork 
under the influence of Velasquez and Hals. 
These were painters who also influenced 
Manet, whose work Chase’s often resem- 
bles, in a cautious way. Chase painted with 
less flair than either Duveneck or Manet, 
and, of course, when he seems to follow 
Manet’s tradition he does so not as a revo- 
lutionary but as an intelligent and gifted 
painter working after the revolution was 
won and its innovations accepted. 

John Singer Sargent (1856—1925) was 
the most consummate virtuoso America 
produced, but in the final balance he be- 
came less an American than an interna- 
tional portrait painter with his headquarters 
in London and branch offices in Boston and 
New York. He studied in Paris under Caro- 
lus Duran, one of the soundest of the aca- 
demic professors. To the ultimate degree 
Sargent had the English society portrait 
painter’s knack for catching a likeness while 
at the same time flattering his sitter. Any- 
one who posed for Sargent could be certain 
in advance that in the completed picture 
he would be perfectly recognizable yet 
transformed into an aristocrat no matter 
who he really was. It is true that Sargent 
painted some of the shallowest portraits of 
an era that was rich in them. He knew that 
he was often the victim of his own facility, 
and he often appears to fling his paint onto 
the canvas almost contemptuously. But his 
work is too easily damned. If all his com- 
mercial showpieces could be done away 
with, a large number of pictures would still 
remain where his facility is put into the 
service of perception [369]. And in his 
watercolors and drawings even those critics 
who habitually reject his portraits are will- 
ing to accept his technical brilliance as an 
end in itself. In addition, the watercolors 
are, of all Sargent’s work, most likely to be 
more than technical displays. When he 
grew sick of portrait painting for fashion- 
able customers he would escape for a few 
days into watercolor painting for himself, 
recording his response to informal subject 
matter in pictures that are as appealing in 
their intimacy as they are fascinating in 
their virtuosity [370]. 



369. Sargent: Mrs. Charles Gifford Dyer, i88o. 2432 x 1734". Art 
Institute of Chicago, Friends of American Art Collection. 

370. Sargent: Simplon Pass: The Lesson, 1911. Watercolor, 15 x 
18^". Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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371. IIoKtKH: Cloucesfer Farm, 1874. 20 % x sols". Philadelpliia Museum of Art, Mo 
Fatlclen (killectioii. 


America: Homer and the End 
of an Epoch 

"rhe tw'o paiiitcH's wlio (‘inca-ge as tlic ones 
most c'lost‘ly iut(‘grat(Hl with tlic American 
.sct‘m\ i)aintiug it in an American spirit in 
the sec‘ontl half of the eemtury, are Winslow' 
Horner and Thomas Eakins. Ck)nternpo- 
rari(‘s of the French impressionists, both 
m(*n \v(‘rc^ rt^alists of thc^ highest order. They 
shan‘d with tlu‘ impressionists a preoccupa- 
tion with country sccaies or bourgeons life, 
but insttnid of training their own sensitivi- 
ti<‘S to ac‘<‘ord with a European vision, they 
remaiiuHl Arruu'icans who explored their 
own country and, mor(‘ important, the char- 
ac'tcr of lh(*ir hTow Anu'ricans. The fact 
that Homta- and Eakins i)aiut(xl American 
p(‘<jph» cngag<‘d in typically American ac- 
tivity's is n'lativcly unimportant. What is 
imj)ortant is that tluw explorc'd beiH'ath 
Am<*rican surface's to disc'over and expn^ss 
th<‘ psyt’hologic'ul nuance's that diileix'nti- 
at<‘d Am<*rica from Europe'. Bingham had 
done* tins also, hut with subje'ct matte'r so 
picture'sepu'ly and uniepiedy Ame'rican that 


less subtle perceptie)ns were inve)lveKL To 
se)me extent IIe)mer capitali/.es e)u subject 
matter comparable te) Bingham’s, but Eak- 
ins painted an American world fre)m which 
the frontier had vanished. Althe)ugh Horner 
was e)nly eight years older than Eakins, he 
is se)mething of a transitie)n between Bing- 
ham, the painter erf American frontiers, and 
Eakins, the painter of a matured natiern. 

Winslerw Homer (1836-1910) made 
ernly a moderate success in the pic^ture 
market; the big prices during his lerng life 
went te) merre convemtiernal work than his. 
Ye'it texlay it takes a moment te) see where his 
uncernventiernality lay. It lay in the sam(‘, 
ejuarter as that of the early impressie)nists^ 
Horner’s first important pictures, notablv 
Gloucester Farm [371], have the same in- 
tcn*est in natural enitdererr light, represearted 
with much the same^ sparkle and ex'onomy, 
as Mernet’s early work (for instance. The 
Terrace at Le Havre [208]) or Berudin’s. 
But the r(\s(^mblanee is cerincidemtal; there 
is no real probability that He)mer knew 
the^ we)rk e)f either e)f these twe) me'n at 
that time. 
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Gloucester Farm has the formal dignity 
and, to a surpassing degree, the clarity of 
the group of pictures to which it belongs: 
Homers scenes of rural life in New York 
and New England painted from around 
1867 on into the first years of the 1880 s. 
As genre pictures, these intimate master- 
pieces had sufficient attractions to make 
them saleable in the lower price brackets, 
but as '‘serious” paintings they were thought 
to lack polish, just as the impressionists 
were thought "crude” at the same time in 
France. It is, of course, precisely their lack 
of polish— or what was thought of as polish 
—that lifts pictures like Gloucester Farm 
from the rank and file of nineteenth-century 
genre painting, that makes them not only 
pictures of great pastoral charm but mas- 
terly formal compositions as well. It is ap- 
parent enough, now, that Homer has elimi- 
nated all finicky detail to create a pattern 
of formal masses revealed in consistent 
light, that he has chosen the most ordinary 
genre elements but has simplified them and 
disposed them in harmonious balance, that 
no touch of the brush is careless, that each 
stroke is as thoughtfully considered and as 
carefully applied as in any painting of a 
conventionally polished kind. But this con- 
trol was not apparent to a public habituated 
to the enjoyment of illusionistic details in 
a multitude of incidental objects factually 
described. 

While his pictures sold at low prices, 
Homer continued to make ends meet by 
commercial work, such as book and maga- 
zine illustration. His earliest work was en- 
tirely of this nature; he had covered the 
Civil War as a pictorial reporter for Har- 
pers Weekly, and his first oil painting, 
Prisoners from the Front [372], records the 
experience. Prisoners from the Front is a 
surprisingly satisfactory painting in these 
circumstances, but in comparison with the 
pictures that now began to follow it, like 
Gloucester Farm, it is still pictorial jour- 
nalism. 

Homer went to England in 1881 and 
stayed there during 1882 as well, working 
in watercolor and developing along the 
tight and rather dry manner that was popu- 
lar with English watercolorists just then. 
Upon his return he abandoned his rural 



372. Homer: Prisoners from the Front, i866. 24 x 38''. Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, Gift of Mrs. Frank B. Porter. 



373. Homer: The Life Line, 1884. 28/4 x 41/8”. Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, George W. Elkins Collection. 


pastorals, settling in ProuPs Neck, Maine, 
and shifting his attention to the life of 
fishermen on the Grand Banks, which he 
described in a series of etchings and oils. 
The gentle slopes and quiet barns and 
peaceful country people of Gloucester Farm 
were replaced by more dramatic elements, 
such as raging seas, rocky shores, and the 
strong men and women who struggled 
against them. Subjects like The Life Line 
[373], one of several pictures showing 
wrecks or rescues at sea, had enough nar- 
rative appeal to increase HomeFs popu- 
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374. Homer: The Hunter, 1891. 28)4 x 48". Philadelphia Museum of Art, W. L. Elkins 
Collection. 


larity. He adapted his early, gentler style 
to a vigorously masculine one where the 
violence of nature, and man^s hazardous 
life in contact with it, are expressed in a 
technique as harmonious to the subject as 
his earlier manner was hai*monious to the 


375. Homer: Ship Unftirling Sails, date unknown. Watercolor, 
10^ X 14?2". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of Dr. and Mrs. 
George Woodward. 



scenes of farm life. But Homer was still at 
his best when anecdotal elements were least 
conspicuous, as in The Hunter [374], where 
the relationship of man to nature is a philo- 
sophical subject rather than a narrative 
one. It is symbolical enough— although, of 
course, Homer never intended it to be— 
that the figure ia The Hunter dominates 
the horizon, while in the wilderness of the 
Hudson River painters man was a tiny fig- 
ure infiltrating a natural vastness. The 
frontiers are conquered; the giant trees of 
the Hudson River landscapes are felled, and 
The Hunter places his foot on this one al- 
most as if it were a fallen enemy. He is no 
longer an intruder in a benign wilderness, 
but its benevolent conqueror. 

In the Maine pictures, Homer is the last 
of the Americans to paint in immediate con- 
tact with the raw life of a new country.* 
And in his own very late work he grew 
further and further away from his preoccu- 
pation with the solemnities and the power- 
ful forces of nature. He made frequent 

* At least, he is the last to treat this life as 
more than a pure genre record. Painters like 
Frederick Remington (1861-1909), with his 
cowboy pictures, continued to illustrate locally 
picturesque aspects of American life, often 
with great liveliness. 
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trips to the West Indies, and eventually the 
shining palms, the glittering clear water, the 
sun-drenched sails of these islands, asserted 
themselves over the dour coasts and the 
sturdy folk of the north. To paint them, 
Homer freed himself from the conventional 
niceties of his early watercolor style to 
work in broad, fluid areas of scintillating 
transparency [375], suggesting in a few 
essential notes the choppy surface of a bay, 
the degree of tension in a sail receiving the 
wind or hanging limp or furled, the lay of 
a boat in the water, the stance of a boatman, 
and always the pure brilliance of sun in 
clear air— all of these captured in a momen- 
tary aspect, as if set down in a fraction of 
a second. Thus, having begun, in pictures 
like Gloucester Farm^ as an independent 
parallel to the earliest developments in 
French impressionism, Homer produced at 
the end of his career some of the purest 
impressionistic work of his time. 


America: Thomas Eakins 

^Thomas Eakins (1844-1916) may well be 
the greatest American painter. He is cer- 
tainly one of the finest painters of his cen- 
tury, Americanism aside. 

Eakins went to Paris at twenty-two to 
study under, of all people, Gerome, at the 
Flcole des Beaux Arts. (He also studied 
with Bonnat there. ) This was in 1866. The 
Salon des Refuses had taken place only 
three years before, and Olympia had been 
exhibited only the year before Eakins's ar- 
rival. Manet’s art was the scandal of Paris, 
but nothing Eakins ever painted shows that 
he was affected by the twin explosions of 
Le Dejeuner sur THerhe and Olympia. It 
is not difiBcult to understand why this par- 
ticular young painter was indifferent to 
Manets art alAough he was intelligent, 
questioning, and thoughtful: 

Eakins’s passion was anatomy. For him, 
the human body was the most beautiful 
thing in the world— not the body as an ob- 
ject of desire, or as a set of proportions, 
but as a construction of bone and muscle. 
He had already spent two years studying 
anatomy by dissection at the Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia ‘‘to in- 



376. Eakins: Masked Seated Nude, c. i866. Charcoal on paper, 
24 X i 8 ". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of Mrs. Thomas Eakins 
and Miss Marcy A. Williams. 

crease his knowledge of how beautiful ob- 
jects are put together” to the end that he 
might “be able to imitate them.” Manet’s 
experiments with the technique of captur- 
ing the quality of instant vision could be of 
no interest to Eakins, who found the human 
body beautiful because its structure and 
its movements were “means and end re- 
ciprocally adapted to each other.” Manet’s 
broad planes of light sacrificed the com- 
plete statement of a structure that Eakins 
found glorious. He was not interested in the 
quality of instant vision, but in a total re- 
ality where every part of the body served 
and depended upon every other one. This 
did not mean the imitation of every hair 
on the head, every pore in the skin, or for 
that matter even every small muscle, but 
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377. Eakins: Salutaty 1898. 50 x 40''. AcUlLsou Gallery of Ameri- 
can Art, Andover, Ma.s.s. 


it did rtu^an an cxpr(‘.s.sion of every part of 
tlu^ body as a working part of a perfectly 
int(^grat(Hl structure. His academic drawing, 
M(Lsk(ul Seated Nude [376], introchices no 
inusck^s not ac'tually visible beneath the 
nu)(U‘rs flt‘sliy padding, and may even omit 
a f(‘w that were, but its extraordinary real- 
ity comes from Eakins’s knowledge of the 
structural function of eac:h concealed bone, 
tlu; disposition of <ta(‘h tensed or relaxed 
musek^ upon the .skc^k^tal framework in any 
sp<‘cific attitude. It is a body oiuj can imag- 
ines sliifting itsedf into anotlusr position. 
Nominally, the pose is static; actually, 
stnu'tuns and rnovenrHsnt were so icksntifiisd 
in I'kikinss coiu'cption of the l)ody that 
mov(*m<‘!it is i)r(ssent ev<sn in a quiet l)ody, 
if by nothing more than an immediate po- 


A 


tential. The body in Masked Seated Nude 
is alive; every bone and muscle is perform- 
ing its required function in maintaining the 
body in the position it has assumed. Eakins 
never drew a living model as if it were a 
corpse, a statue, or a pattern of light and 
shade falling on an inert object. Because he 
studied anatomy in a medical school and 
analyzed the body so carefully, he is some- 
times called a scientific realist, and even he 
called himself one. But of course he was 
not. His scientific knowledge of anatomy 
was a means to the end of expression, just 
as the structure of the body itself is a means 
to the end of movement. 

But he was scientist enough to have no 
use for the formulas of ideal beauty, either 
romantic or classical. Idealization seemed 
to him pointless in the face of a reality so 
beautiful. In any case, he found that ideal- 
ization— to which he held no objection when 
it was an "understood'' idealization— was 
seldom based on "a thorough understand- 
ing of what is idealized.” Without this 
understanding, idealization was merely 
"distortion, and distortions are ugliness.” 
The cla.ssic and romantic idealizations cur- 
rent in Paris seemed to him nothing more 
than such distortions. He saw no point in 
copying casts, even those from the sculp- 
ture of the best Greek period, l)ecaiisc na- 
ture itself was at hand for study. He wor- 
shiped the Parthenon figures, but these 
figures were "undoubtedly modeled from 
life,” he thought, and he saw no reason to 
refer to them for models when nature was 
"just as varied and just as beautiful in our 
day as .she was in th(i time of Phidias.” "The 
Creeks did not study the antique.” Why 
paint gladiators in ancient Rome when 
there was a boxing club around the corner? 
When he returned to his native Philadel- 
phia he l)ecamc the first painter to find sub- 
jects in the world of sport. The young 
boxer in Salutat [377] with his lean, hard 
legs, his powerfully bunched shoulders, 
his long arms, is built for his profession and 
will do better in the ring than one of Da- 
vid's idealized warriors could do. His body 
is beautiful not because^ its abstract propor- 
tions are harmonious— they are not, particni- 
larly— or because it can be definc‘d })y lin<\s 
abstractly beautiful in tlumselves, like 
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378. Eakins: Musicians Rehearsing^ c. 1883. 16 x 12". Philadelphia Museum of Art, John 
D. Mcllhenny Bequest. 

379. Eakins: Mrs. William D. Frishmuth, 1900. 97 x 72I2". Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Gift of Mrs. Thomas Eakins and Miss Marcy A. Williams. 


those of Ingres’s nudes. It is beautiful be- 
cause it is a normal human body, an ex- 
ample of that miraculously self-contained 
mobile structure in good condition. In Paris, 
Eakins had found that he learned more by 
watching his fellow students when they 
stripped and wrestled in the studio than 
he did by drawing from posed models. 

But of course the miracle of the human 
body is only a part of the miracle of a hu- 
man being. Eakins’s statements about his 
fidelity to the imitation of nature seem to 
deny the other part of the miracle, which 
is human consciousness, yet in the long run 
that is what Eakins is most concerned with; 
otherwise he might better have spent his 
time painting animals, whose bodies are 
equally miraculous as self-contained mobile 
structures, and even more various and dra- 
matic than human ones. Music was a large 
part of Eakins’s life, particularly music as 


an intimate communion between friends, 
and the man who painted Musicians Re~ 
hearsing [378] was not a scientific anatomist 
but a man who was sensitive to the ultimate 
mystery in human life for which words like 
soul and spirit have been coined. In this 
picture Eakins is akin to another realist, the 
Daumier who painted The Print Collector 
[III]. In its subjectivity. Musicians Re- 
hearsing is at one pole of Eakins’s work, 
with the objectivity of Salutat at the oppo- 
site one. Most of his pictures lie in the in- 
termediate area where imitation of visible 
realities and revelation of inner ones are 
balanced in a way uniquely his own. 

In this area dozens of portraits could be 
cited. The one of Mrs. William D. Frish- 
muth [379], a collector of musical instru- 
ments who is shown seated among them, 
would be hard to surpass, either as an ex- 
ample of Eakins at his painterly best or as 
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380. Kakin.s: Detail from Fiji:ur<^ 37c). 


38 1 . K AKIN'S: Detail from Fip;ure 379. 


one of his typically forceful, direct, and 
acute revelations of personality. As a piece 
of objective realism the head [380] is su- 
perb beyond virtuosity. The set of the lid- 
ded eyes in their sockets, the bony pro- 
jection of the irregular nose with its fleshy 
tip, the sag of the aging face on its strong 
foundation of bone, the firmness of the 
mouth, held decisively by an habitual con- 
traction of the muscles, the swirl of thin 
soft hair away from the rather flat temples 
and the slightly bulging forehead— all of 
these features, logically integrated and ex- 
isting as a magnificently solid volume in 
space, are presented with a tangibility ap- 
proaching illusion. But the vivid emanation 
of character comes from something more 
than this masterly reproduction of a set of 
features extraordinary in themselves. Some 
of Eakins's means toward the revelation of 
this personality are obvious; they consist 
largely of the centuries-old devices of selec- 
tion and accent. What Eakins has elimi- 
nated as incidental and unrevealing we can- 
not say, but we can see the sharp stroke that 
emphasizes the angle in the eyc^brow at one 
side, the .sudden emphatic shadow at the 
nostril, the exaggeration and breaking of 
the highlights in the eyes, glistening in the 


382. Eakins: Detail from Figure 379 . 






383. Eakins: Miss Van Buran, c, 1891 . 45 x 32 ''. Phillips CJollfctioiu Wasliiiij^tan, 


384. Sargent: Mrs. Swinton, 1896 - 97 . 90 x 49 ", Art Institute of C’hieago, Walker ( ailit*rtiou. 


collapsing flesh around them. The delicacy 
of the pearls and the neckerchief accentu- 
ates the ruggedness of the head; the pose 
of the whole figure describes a monumental 
respectability, surmounted by the deter- 
mined, reflective intelligence of the face. 

The slight conceit of the right hand [381 ] 
resting on the piano with one finger pressing 
a single key, as if sounding a note, saves 
the pose from usualness. But counteracting 
any suggestion of affectation, the other 
hand [382] rests palm downward with mas- 
sive placidity upon the strings of a viola, as 
if quieting them. The face and hands are 
the three lightest spots in the picture— not 
an unusual device, but exaggerated here. 


They an^ exceptionally small and exi'eptun^ 
ally conspicuous among tin* shadows, whk li 
ar<‘ punctuated h<‘re and there with <iuUer 
lights of poli.sh(‘<l wood and suhtlued me- 
tallic glints. The pi<’tur(% wlu<‘h is very 
large, is dark in tonality, the drt^ss black in 
the surn)unding tlark warm brtnvns. with 
occasional ru.s.set tones in the instruments. 
The most con.spicuous sj>ot of <sdor is thi^ 
cool clear him* of the neckerc’hief. it sm ves 
as a final acctait to the powerbd head, mak- 
ing doubly sure its jmsiticm as the cimuix 
of the picture. 

It would h(* possihh* to go tin frtitn liere 
and argue that in tht* guise of an olijet tive 
image Kakins has nuule etiminents tipon 
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385. EAKiKii: itie Nat, iHHi. \ 4 S^/A\Thi\adc\Yihk\ Mu- 386. Eakins: Detail from 


seuin of Art, (Jift of Mr.s. Thomas Eakins and Miss Ma 

profound and nnivcrsal truths, bnt this 
would l)(‘ to distort his art away from a 
splunn* in which it is complete. Ilis genius 
as a portrait paintcT lay in his ability to 
('rt‘atc‘ or, ratlier, to perceive and then to 
r(‘v<‘ah the psychological entity of an in- 
dividual, without recourse to any but the 
most objc'ctive mc'ans. Any philosophical 
s|)c‘culatious siirred by the portrait of Mrs. 
h’rishmuth must (‘omc^ from the obsc'rvcr as 
thew might Ix' stirred by an ac'cpiaintancc 
with th(^ rich pca'.sonality of Mrs. Fri.shinuth 
h(*rs<‘lf, th<^ p(n\sonality Eakins has per- 
('<*iv(‘d, r(*v(‘alcd, and imrnortalizcxl. If a 
single word c‘ould cU'seribe the cpiality of 
his portraits thc^ word wcnild be Jioiics'ttj— 
honesty in thc^ rctprc\s(‘ntation of c'xtca'nals, 
and hoiH‘sty of charac'teri/.ation. It is easy 
to SVC why some* of his portraits were re- 
fuscxl afl(‘r thc^y had been cornmi.ssiojied, 
why sonu^ otlua’S were acc(‘pted only to be 
burn(‘d, Sitt(‘rs wlio liopcd to ('merge as 
dukes or duclu‘ss(\s were mistaken whem 
tlu'v c'liose luikins to paint thcar portraits. 
Yc't wlu'u Sargemt, tlu^ most c'xpcnt flatterer 
of this kind, came to Philadelpliia and was 
Ix'ing lionized, Eakins was the man he 


rcy A. Williams. Figure 385. 

a.sked to meet. His fashionable hostess had 
never heard of the local painter. A com- 
parison of Eakins's Mm Van Btiren [383] 
with a typical ^"society portrait” explains 
why Sargent [384] who admired the one 
but painted the other, made his famous re- 
mark, in self-disgust, that portraiture was 
'‘a pimp's profession.” It is a remark that 
no portrait by Eakins could ever have in- 
spired. 

Like the French impressionists, Eakins 
painted the tirban honrp,eoisia on their holi- 
days in the countryside, strolling, fishing, 
boating, lying in the shade. Yet it would be 
impossible to mistake one of his pictxires in 
this group for a French painting, just as it 
would be impossible to mistake the Schuyl- 
kill River at Philadelphia for the Seine. 
Mending the Net [385, 386] is a sturdier, 
more masculine, more direct picture than 
the Frenchmen's delicious landscapes com- 
posed of color dissolved in atmosphere. 
Eakins s light is just as wonderfully the light 
of outdoors, but it is seen with a steadier 
eye and is painted with a firmer and more 
deliberate briush. Monet's boats riding at 
anchor at Argenteuil, Renoir s tender young 
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387. Eakins: Mux Schmitt in the Siiiftle Shell, 1 H 71 . M<-tnip«)Utan Museum 

of Art, New York, Alfred N. Punntitt I'und and (lift of Ceorge I). Pratt. 

people in dappled .shadows, even Pissarro’s as a matter <if <-oiiv<mi<nu <' but as a stimulu.s 

sparkling fields, are feminine and (wanes- in solving problems of vision and represen- 

cent (although no less delightful) by the tation. He was not in .search of a fonnula; 

standard of Eakins’s clear skies, firm earth, he painted .sometimes in broad, simplified 

heavy water, and steady light. Nor does fonns, .sometimes with detailed juceision. 

Eakins yield to the ca.sual, almost haphaz- as he did in Max Schmitt in the Single Shell 

ard composition of so much impressionism; [387], an extreimr example but one of his 

the intervals of grouping in the line of fig- finest paintings, (>mulatiug the detailed elar- 

ures against the sky along the riverhank in ity of a thiep sharp focus lens capable of 

Mending the Net is beautifully calculated registering minute details with eipial pre- 

to achieve an expression of naturalness cision from fon^ground to horizon. Kaeh 

without any lo.ss of pictorial unity. In this twig of thi* tn'cs on the river bank is shown 
particular combination of virtues-apparent as if at close rang<* in miniature: this defi- 

spontaneity with exquisite calculation— nition extends beyond the distant bridge to 

Eakins when he is at his best is comparable include a small boat au<l even its puff of 

to the great compositional master of impres- .smoke. Max Schmitt, in the scull, turning 

sionism, Degas, although he has no interest toward us as if we wma* holding a camera, 

in Degas’s brilliant innovations of the “snap- appears to be waiting for the click of its’ 

shot” compositions with their eccentric .shutter, but like Ciorot, who. with less eom- 

angles, their objects bisected by the margins plication, also represented distant details 

of the picture, and their figures captured with similar telescopic clarity. Eakins h.is 

in unexpected attitudes. adjusted colors and values as a creative 

Eakins was interested in the relationship painter, not as a photographer with an ex- 

between photography and vision, and some- ceptionally good camera. I le has massed his 

times use<i photographs for reference, not details in acute concentrations; they seem 
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388. Eakins: The Af^ncw CAinic, 1889. 7432 x 
130)2''. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

all the more wonderfully precise because 
they are played between the broad flat 
stretch of water and the even flatter ex- 
panse of sky. The effect is like that of a 
clear day in early spring when the world 
seems to emerge in magically revealing 
light after the obscurities of winter, when 
the eye is sharpened to a new sensitivity to 
everything it sees, as if privileged for a few 
hours to find new experience in familiar ob- 
jects. The picture is full of the enchantment 
of such an experience; the oddly shaped 
clouds, white and scintillating in the bright 
sky, arc a half-fantastic element further re- 
moving the scene from literalness, even 
though the (existence of exactly such clouds 
at exactly such spots is conceivable as a fact 
of nature. No other picture of Eakins s dem- 
onstrat(is more absolutely his fidelity to 
'"imitation” and, at the same time, his ma- 
nipulation of imitative detail into an expres- 
sive unity that explores beneath realistic 
surfaces. 

A limitation inherent in realism, the one 
that secaned its insuperable defect to the 
idealists, is that it is ill adapted to the syn- 
thesis of monumental compositions. The im- 
ptict of a Mrs, Frishmuth or a Max Schmitt 
or a Mending the Net depends upon our 
feeling that the scene existed in toto before 
the eyes of the painter. If we stop to think 


389. Eakins: Detail from Figure 388. 


about it, common sense tells us that the 
parts were assembled on the canvas, in the 
studio. There is no reason to believe that 
Mrs. Frishmuth sat patiently while Eakins 
busied himself for days painting the musi- 
cal instruments surrounding her, and it is 
obvious that in Max Schmitt the clouds, 
the light, the puff of smoke, and the man 
in the single shell did not remain super- 
naturally transfixed during the hours and 
days that Eakins worked on them. But this 
fact does not intrude itself between the 
image and the observer; we believe in the 
total simultaneous existence of all the parts. 
But in certain kinds of subjects, and beyond 
a certain point of complication, this belief 
becomes strained, as it does in The Agnew 
Clinic [388]. The Agnew Clinic represents 
a medical arena where the doctor lectures 
during the course of an operation. In addi- 
tion to twenty-seven visible spectators, 
Eakins shows two doctors, two assistants, 
a nurse, and the patient under anesthesia. 
He makes no effort to dramatize the scene, 
unlc.ss the rather obtrusive variety of atti- 
tudes assumed by the spectators can be 
called dramatizing in a small way. The op- 
eration itself and the people performing it 
are described as noncommittally as a factual 
report, down to such details as the instru- 
ment table and even the stencilled "Uni- 
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versity HospitaF’ on the operation cloth !)e- 

neath the patient. The report is 
organized and is quite liicad in its st'parate 
parts, as in the head of Do(‘tor Agnew 
[389], but it remains an enumeration of 
facts rather than a response to them. 

This odd dryness, the downright stub- 
born objectivity, might have been the re- 
sult of the unfavorable reception fourteen 
years earlier of a similar picture. The Gross 
Clinic [390]. Here the head of the doctor 
is dramatized not only by its pose and its 
facial expression hut by its position as the 
climactic point of the foreground group and 
its isolation against the shadowed back- 
ground, where the figures of the spectators 
are barely visible in the gloom. There is 
some disharmony between this dramatiza- 
tion and the reportorial character of the 
assistant figures; the artificiality of the pose 
of the woman at the left (the patient's 
mother) is also obtrusive. But on the whole 
it is an impressive picture whether or not 
it is altogether a consistent one, and a near 
miss, at least, in solving the problem Eakins 
set himself, which was the reconciliation of 
monumental treatment through realistic 
means. 

The Gross Clinic had a dramatically un- 
favorable reception, being rejected for ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia's Centennial Ex- 
hibition of 1876, a rejection comparable to 
Courbet's earlier one in Paris, and for much 
the same reason: its realism seemed brutal. 
It remains a startling picture today, espe- 
cially in the detail of Doctor Cross's hand 
holding the scalpel. The fingers glisten with 
blood fresh from the incision in the patient's 
thigh. Eakins finally arranged to have the 
picture hung among the medical exhibits 
of the Centennial. This, and suhsccpient 
discouragements, may have led him to the 
uncompromisingly flat statement in The 
Agnew Clinic, as opposed to the interpreta- 
tive effort, in The Gross Clinic, to show 
the scientist as a towering intellectual figure 
beyond the limitations of ordinary men. 

But it is not so much that Eakins was out 
of his depth in these two pictures as that he 
was out of his field. His field was the per- 
ception and the revelation of character, a 
field common to all centuries of painters, 
and he holds his own in that field without 



390. Eakins: The (*ross Clinir, 1875 . qb \ hdtrrstju Medical 
College, Philadelphia. 


apologu*s in any quarter. An<! in a 
special to his own haUn'entury, the observa 
tion of urban man in conjunetion with na 
ture, lu‘ was uni(|ue in eapturiny the tpialitv 
of this asp(*ct of Iif(‘ as it was e\pu*%seii m 
Iiis own country. 


Postscrijd: The Ash (!an Schiud 

At the vc^y c*nd of the ninetrr'ntli i entui v 
in Anua’iea, th<*re appeareti u guitip ef 
young men who painted inOi ami as las as 
the middle of tlu* twentietli. hat uhti .nr 
l)(‘St eonsniered as past of the rrntins that 
produced realism anti intpresssumMSi 1 hesf’ 
wen* the paissters of the Asfs Can Si hual. 
a name given them in dtnisien 1 bv ps-.t 
whom, tluTt* is stsme tjut-stitmi }«•< atsse 
they were dt*vott‘ti to vigtsuniisly t <jjnmt)S}» 
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391. Sloan: Clrccrucirh Villaffc Harktjards, 1914. 26 x 32". Whit- 
ney Mustnim of Anu'i iean Art, Nt'w York. 


place subjects in protest against the gen- 
tility of fashionable painting. As a group 
they were a short generation younger than 
Duveneck, Chase, Sargent, and Eakins, 
having been born in the 1860 s and early 
1870's. Coming at the end of a century 
studded by revolutions, the story of their 
own revolt is anticlimactic, especially since 
the essence of their heresies had been pro- 
claimed long before by the realists and the 
impressionists, and had been superceded by 
new ones. 

The most potent influences on the Ash 
Can School were Manet, Daumier, and 
other French painters related to them, men 
who finished their careers and died during 
the boyhood of the five Americans who 
were to form the original Ash Can group: 
Robert Henri (1865-1929), George Luks 
(1867-1933), John Sloan (1871-1951), 


392. Sloan: The Wake of the Ferry, 1907. 26X 32". Phillips Collection, Wa.shington, D.C. 



393. Si.OANf; *‘Pro/(^s^v^)r-P/r«A‘c‘ Play *Thc RtmryJ 1913. C’luircoul on paptn’, iHli \ iV)Jn\ 
Addison (iallt*ry of American Art, Antl()v<*r, Ma.ss. 

394, Sloan: Arachru\ 1940. 28 x 2fr. Philadelphia Museum of Art, (hft of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Sturgi.s Ingersoll, 


William (dackcius ( 187()“193B), and Ever- 
ett Shinn (187(^1953), Duveneck infhi- 
enctxl sonu; rruanhc^rs of tlie group; they 
X^ainted with a very fr(‘e brush, which some 
of them were, likely to exaggerate into 
coarse, even slipsluxl, teclinkiue. The 
everyday subject matter of the impression- 
ists and the social comment of one form of 
realism w<»rc also somewhat coarsened in 
their adaptation to the Ash Chin enthusiasm 
for the hurly-burly of the American city 
along its main stem, in its back streets, and 
in its honkytonks, l)ars, cheax> restaurants, 
and r(;nted bedrooms. 

The group was formed in Philadelphia 
in the 189()s, led by Robert Henri. They 
called themselves the Phihidelphia Realists. 
Henri's importance is hardly hinted at by 
his painting, which was as facile as Sar- 
gent's but less elegant. Henri preferred 
common people to aristocrats. His great 
importance was as a teacher who stimu- 
lated more adventurous originality in his 
students than he demonstrated in his own 
work. His book The Art Spirit is still in- 
spiring to many beginners. 


John Sloan comes close to being a out* 
man summary of tlu^ Ash ( !au Selaud, whit h 
changt*d its ba.se to N<‘u' York (ami its 
name to New York Rt'ulists) arcnnul PHld 
and took on its typical character. C^rrenu ich 
Village Backyards [391] shows tlu» kind tif 
subject that soon g(‘m*rattxl the nickname 
A.sh Clan. But The Wake of the Ferry l:i92j 
shows that at their best t!u» Ash <lan p.iiig 
ers could go beyond th(‘ cheerful journal 
istic vigor of tluur d<‘.scriptions of the citv 
to discover, as Daumu*r dub the existent c 
of the individual as a .senti<‘ut unit isol.ged 
within the ma.ss of tlu^ metropolis. Sloan 
was also an early practitioiu*r of tlu* humor 
ous cartoon of .social satirtx as in ‘7baj/e.vvi ir 
—P/mve Play The Romn/* [3!)3], an in 
digcnou.sly American kind of humor which, 
expanded and polished, was to become 
**The Nato Yorker cartoon." In his latc^ vesu s. 
when Ash Can realism had nm its course, 
Sloan abandoned it to work h^ss siua-cssfullv 
in painting of a more formal nature, snvli as 
Arachne [394]. 

As for the other three, Williiim Clackms 
began as an illustrator on the Philmlelphiu 
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395. Ij!KS: TJk* Spirlar.H, 1905. 36 x 26". Addison 
(ralI<Ty of AnHM’ican Art, Andover, Mass. 


396. PiU'.NDKiuiAST: Afternoon, Pincian Hill, IloTne, 1898. Water- 
color, 21 X 27''. Phillips (a)ll(‘ction, Washington, D.C. 



Press and continued as a successful cartoon- 
ist in New York. After painting in the typi- 
cal Ash Can manner for a while, he re- 
nounced his birthright during an extended 
residence in France and returned, in effect, 
a Franco-American impressionist. Everett 
Shinn followed a similar early gambit. 
Then, under the influence of Degas, he did 
theater subjects and finally turned to theat- 
rical decoration, where his talent for rather 
thin and florid ornament was most at home. 
George Luks was by a couple of years the 
oldest and by all odds the gustiest member 
of the group. He painted with great appe- 
tite, choosing subjects from New Yorks 
east side [395], from coal mines, and also 
from city life in general. 

Luks became a small cause celehre in 
American painting when the National 
Academy rejected one of his paintings, 
offended by his “vulgarity,"' that word so 
familiar to realists in France. Three more 
painters joined the Ash Can group of five 
to form “The Eight" around Luks as active 
dissenters from academic doctrine. The new 
trio were Maurice Prendergast (1859- 

1924) , who eventually developed a deco- 
rative, semi-abstract, patch-work style 
evolved from impressionism [396]; Arthur 
B. Davies (1862-1928), whose wispily 
elongated figures in rhythmic combinations 
inspired by Blake were an odd combination 
with the low-living characters of the Ash 
Can family gallery; and Ernest Lawson 
(1873-1939), whose purely impre.ssionist 
work was later affected by C67.anne. The 
Eight were important as protagonists in the 
early twentieth-century campaign to intro- 
duce radical European movements to the 
American public, especially in the Armory 
Show of 1913, which we will see later. In 
their own work, however, they were not 
strongly affected by these movements. 

A younger man, George Bellows (1882- 

1925) , became a disciple of Ash Can 
principles in the early 19Q()"s (he was a 
student of Henri's) and produccKl, among 
other fight and sporting scenes, the paint- 
ing and the lithograph [397] of A Stag at 
Sharket/s, which is as well known, prob- 
ably, as any American pictures within ten 
years either side of it. Bc^llows was still a 
very young man when it Ix^gan to be evi- 
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dent that the Ash Can school had ran its 
course. No other school of painting became 
old-fashioned more quickly;* the exhibi- 
tions of European avant-garde painting so 
enthusiastically sponsored by the Ash Can 
painters themselves made them out of date. 

Bellows began a process of self re-educa- 
tion along rigidly formal lines. He studied 
certain elementary and arbitrary formulas 
for picture-making, and when he died sud- 
denly at forty-three his painting was an 
odd combination of dry mechanics in con- 
flict with his native vigor and sturdy real- 
ism. Occasionally the mechanics won out. 
They mar Elinor, Jean and Anna [398], 
where the intimate and affectionate nature 
of the subject is a little chilled by the im- 
position of inappropriate compositional 
rigidity and a touch of affectation in forms 
that are studied to the point of convention- 
alization. Here Bellows is subjecting himself 
to disciplines comparable to those Benoir 
imposed upon himself in Bathers [251] 
at very much the same stage of his career. 
Pointlessly hut inevitably one wonders 
whether Bellows, if he had lived, might not 
have freed himself from these disciplines 
just as Benoir did, once they had served 
their purpose, to become the man who 
would bring American art harmoniously 
into the international orbit of the twentieth 
century without sacrifice of his indigenous 
character. 

Bellows’s Americanism was conscious 
and determined; he even feared European 
travel as a possible corruption. This kind 
of Chinese Wall self-consciousness has 
plagued some other American painters 
since Bellows and has been a point of de- 
parture for some critics who have failed to 
see that the Americanism of Allston, Bing- 
ham, Homer, Eakins, and any other painters 
who can be grouped with them, was an in- 
born Americanism, not a rejection of for- 
eign influences. 

^ Except one, the regional school of the 
1930’s in America, led by Thomas Benton, 
Grant Wood, and John Steuart Curry, as will 
be seen. 



397. Bellows: A Stag at Sharkey’s, 1916. Lithograph, 18^ x 24". 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. George Sharp 
Munson. 



398. Bellows: Elinor, Jean and Anna, 1920. 59 x 66". Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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TT ransition 




CHAPTER 10 


Post- 
il mpressionism: 

Its Classicists 


The Explorers 

By the end of the nineteenth century, im- 
pressionism had run its course, although 
Renoir, Degas, and Monet continued to 
work well into the twentieth. But even 
while impressionism was still fighting for 
final recognition, new directions were being 
followed by several men whose art was to 
determine the course of painting in the first 
generation of the new century. Fanning out 
from impressionism, they explored inde- 
pendently. More than any other painters in 
the history of art, they developed their 
theories in isolation, and in contradiction 
to one another. They are grouped under the 
catch-all designation of post-impressUmistSy 
a term meaning nothing except that those 
men departed from impn^ssionism to find 
new ways of painting. The ways they found 
were too various to be coverixl by a more 
descriptive designation; at least so far, no 
better collective term has b(xm found to 
describe the art of Paul Ce/.anne, ( Jeorges 
Seurat, Paul Gauguin, and Vincent van 
Gogh (all of whom, incidentally, di(id be- 
fore Renoir, Degas, and Monct—even by as 
much as thirty- five years, to take the ex- 
treme limits between the death of Seurat, 
who died very young, and Moiu^t, who died 
very old) . The point is made at suc‘h Icmgth 
only to remind the rcuider that c‘haptc‘rs in 
a book follow one another between m^ater 
boundary lines than do the l)irth and death 
dates of painters or, especially in our time, 
the genesis and development of new ex- 
pressions in art. The trauma that led from 
imj)ressionism into the plethora of isms we 
group under the term modern art was ex. 
perienced by and expressed by the painfers 
we call post-impressionists. 
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399. Seurat: A Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La Grande Jatte, 1884-86. 81/4 x 
Art Institute of Chicago, Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial. 


Neo-impressionism: Seurat 

While Renoir was painting his Bathers in 
reaction against the formlessness of impres- 
sionism, a younger man named Georges 
Seurat (1859-1891) was attacking the 
same problem in a different way. With 
excruciating patience he was applying tiny 
dots of color to 67 square feet of canvas 
which, when the dots finally covered it, 
would be the painting that divides im- 
pressionism from the twentieth century, 
A Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La 
Grande Jatte [399, 400], which shows the 
strolling crowd in a public park on an island 
in the Seine near Paris. Both Renoir ai d 
Seurat were intent on pulling together again 
the disintegrating forms of impressionism, 
redefining their boundaries and solidifying 
the masses that had become ambiguous in 


their fusion with light and air. Renoir did 
so by retreating from impressionism; Seurat 
did so by plunging into it and putting it in 
order like a fanatic housewife tidying up a 
bachelors apartment. By a more dignified 
comparison, he was like a catalyst dropped 
into the frothy impressionist mixture, sud- 
denly reducing it to crystals of perfect geo- 
metrical form. 

By any comparison, Seurat was the most 
systematic painter who ever lived, and of 
all painters who have tried to work on 
scientific principles he is the only one of 
major importance whose art suggests the 
laboratory as much as it does the studio. 
Since he was systematic in the extreme, his 
work is easy to reduce to a recipe. But like 
any recipe for painting, this one is deceptive 
since it is full of hidden variables dependent 
on the skill and the sensibilities of the artist. 
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400. Seurat: Detail from Figure 399. 


Seurat’s recipe may produce a work of art 
as it did when Seurat used it, or a pointless 
exercise as it usually did in the hands of his 
followers. But the recipe remains: 

First: Simplify all natural forms to sil- 
houettes in accord with their basic geo- 
metrical equivalents, modifying them as 
necessary in accord with the taste of the 
artist to increase their effectiveness as pure 
design. Seurat’s taste was for the most ex- 
quisite precision of contour; even before he 
added the element of geometrical reduc- 
tion, this taste is evident in his academic 
student drawings [401], which allied him to 


the tradition of Ingres. He worked in the 
Academy’s school under Lehmann, who 
may be remembered as a disciple of Ingres, 
and he studied drawings by Ingres even 
while he was studying Delacroix’s color. 
But he was unaffected by Delacroix’s spirit, 
and it should become apparent as his work 
is followed here that Seurat is well within 
the classical tradition— its purity, its bal- 
ance, and even in the specifically classical- 
academic characteristic of insistence upon 
formula. Drawings in his fully developed 
style [402] have their own kind of formal 
idealization, even though Seurat insisted 
always upon the contemporary, everyday 
subjects of impressionism as opposed to the 
idealism of conventionally classical ones. 

Second: Assemble these silhouettes into 
a composition (previously determined in 
its general expressive disposition), further 
modifying the individual forms and adjust- 
ing their interrelationship until they are 
perfectly integrated with one another and 
the space around them. The subject of this 
composition will observe the impressionists’ 
allegiance to the world at hand, but its ex- 
pressiveness will be achieved by the appli- 
cation of psychological values of line and 
color that impressionism sacrificed to 
"effects” of light and atmosphere and the 
accidental dispositions of forms in nature. 

Third: Paint this composition in the 
technique called "divisionism” or "pointil- 
lism,” in accord with theories of color held 
by the artist.* 

It is in the second stage, the creation of 
the composition, that Seurat returns most 
obviously to French classical standards. 
The infinite adjustment of the parts of La 
Grande Jatte into a perfected, static inter- 
relationship is in the tradition of Poussin. 
But the highly simplified forms are not 
Poussinesque; in their creation and their 
combination Seurat is equally in the tra- 
dition of the ubiquitous Japanese print, 
with its ornamental flatness. Of course these 
two traditions are contradictory, Poussin’s 

* To make a fine distinction, ditdsionism 
would be the brealdng-up of color into its 
component parts, pointillism its application in 
dots of uniform size. Chromo-luminarism is 
another term sometimes met, meaning the same 
things. 
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401. Seurat; Male Nude, 1877. Charcoal, 25 x 19". Private Collection. 

402. Seurat: Seated Woman, 1884-86. Crayon, 12 x 712". Collection Louis E. Stem, New York. 


being a tradition of composition of three- 
dimensional forms in three-dimensional 
space. La Grande Jatte can be read thus, or 
it can be read simply across its surface, just 
as its forms can be read as silhouettes, or as 
geometrical solids. As a composition of 
solid forms in classical depth the picture 
is more subtle, more complex, and finally 
more rewarding, but it is also a wonderfully 
effective composition if it is regarded as an 
enormous flat ornamental screen. This spa- 
cial ambivalence, offspring of the union 
between the European painters' admiration 
for Japanese print design and their own 
ingrained Western tradition, is present in 


a great deal of painting during these years. 
And although Seurat certainly knew the 
prints at first hand, their influence also 
entered his art in a roundabout way, 
through the art of Puvis de Chavannes. 

Pierre Cecile Puvis de Chavannes ( 1824— 
1898) occupies a curious position in French 
painting. A little younger than Courbet, a 
little older than Manet, he was unaffected 
by the realist-impressionist movement and 
is habitually thought of as one of the suc- 
cessful academic painters. Actually Puvis 
de Chavannes had a series of early rejec- 
tions from the Salon and later on, when he 
was firmly established and served on Salon 
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403. PuvLs i)K ('havannks: The Poor Fishennan, 1881. 59/H x 75''. 
Louvre, Paris. 

404. Skouat: The Bridge at (U)(irheeoie, 1886. 18 x •zil'i'. Home 
Ilou.se vSoei<‘ty, (lourtaukl Iustittit(^ of Art, London. 



jurit‘,s\ ht* irritat<‘cl tlie other rnembcr.s by 
tlu^ frtH'doui of his judgments, and at the 
<‘nd of tlu‘ e<‘nlury he was greatly rcspc;ctcd 
by tlie g(*n(*ration r(‘|)resentcd by Scairat 
Puvis seems l)oth sentimental and stuffy to 


contemporary taste; his allegories are obvi- 
ous and his subject pictures have a synthetic 
sweetness which is tiresome. But as a mural 
designer, as he essentially was, he simplified 
and flattened his forms into compositions of 
a decorative clarity and nicety unique in his 
generation.*^ We see more and more that he 
was an important influence on modem 
painting, not only through Seurat but, as 
will soon be seen, even more surprisingly 
through Gau gu in . 

Seurat so admired a painting by Puvis, 
The Poor Fisherman [403], that he made a 
free copy of it, shortly before he began 
work on La Grande Jatte. Whatever else 
The Poor Fisherman may be — sentimental, 
prettified, and ambiguous in its compromise 
between conventionalization and photo- 
graphic realism—compositionally it is a 
harmonious combination of simplified forms 
disciplined into delicate, but decisive, bal- 
ance. Upon this kind of composition Seurat 
imposed further discipline's, always in the 
direction of increased abstraction, as in the 
severely beautiful Bridge at Cotirhevoie 
[404], distilled to the geometrical essence 
of the subject’s elements. In La Grande 
Jatte, Seurat’s problem was to achieve equal 
clarity in the manipulation of a large num- 
ber of elements in more complicated rcla- 
tion.ships. 

Once the composition was established, 
the execution of thc^ painting in the dot-by- 
dot technique of pointillism remained as a 
chore l)eforc which most ]:>ainters would 
have blanchc'd, and wliich demanded even 
of Seurat an obsessive concentration. 
Pointillism, as it is usually called, or divi- 
sionism as tlie neo-impressionists preferred 
to call it, is a dead (‘nd in the maze of color 
theories branching out from Delacroix’s 
rediscovery of reds in greens, purples in 
yellows, of vibrations and countenwibrations 
between the color elements of a painting 
that led, in one direction, to the (wen more 
broken color of impressionism. The work 
of the scicuitists wlio investigated the physi- 

^ His nuni<‘rous murals include The Sacred 
Woody in the Sorboniuj in Paris, tln^ c(‘l(‘brated 
.scries of the life of St. Gcnevi(‘ve in th(‘ Pan- 
th<u)n iK'ar !)y, and some late, not ('utirt'ly suc- 
c<‘,ssful allc‘gories for lh(‘ staircases of tlu‘ ihiblic 
Library in Boston. 
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cal laws of light and color was known to 
the impressionists and probably influenced 
them to some degree in a most informal 
way. But there is nothing informal in the 
art of Seurat; he studied these theories and 
applied them methodically. 

Where Monet would paint a large green 
area of foliage with many shades of green 
and occasional flecks of pure yellow or pure 
blue, allowing these tints and colors to be 
more or less blended by the eye, Seurat 
attempted to analyze the exact proportions 
of the components of a tint, to separate 
them into the colors of the spectrum, and 
then to apply them with scientific precision 
so that their optical blending would pro- 
duce not only the tint but the degree of 
vibration he wanted. The surface of his 
canvas becomes a kind of “molecular 
dance” in contradiction to the absolute pre- 
cision of the forms within which these 
myriads and myriads and myriads of dots 
spin and quiver. In his preliminary black 
and white studies for a picture, Seurat ap- 
proximated the effect of pointillist color by 
drawing, in his own way, on charcoal paper 
with black wax crayon [402]. Charcoal 
paper has a fine but conspicuous grain that 
allows flecks of white to show through the 
black, to a degree dependent on the pres- 
sure of the crayon. The crayon is always 
pure black; grays are produced by the 
interspeckling of the paper’s grain, just as 
tones and colors in the completed painting 
are produced by the interspeckling of cal- 
culated quantities of the component colors. 

There is an essential objection to pointil- 
list technique which was made at the time 
and is still legitimate in spite of the fact 
that Seurat’s stature among recent painters 
makes a statement of this objection hereti- 
cal. But there is no point in pretending that 
it is possible to look at a painting by Seurat 
without being first of all conscious of the 
novelty of its technique. One must some- 
how manage to cross the barrier of agoniz- 
ingly meticulous and desperately sincere 
application of an elementary scientific 
principle before one is free to enjoy a work 
of art. Access to Seurat’s studio is still 
through his laboratory, and one is required 
to watch him at work there before one is 
allowed to see the pictures. 



405. Pissarro: River— Early Mornitm iSHH. iHk x Ftiila* 

delphia Museum of Art, John ir, Joiinson ( lolltx’tuin. 


But once this privilege i.s grantetl, tin* 
pictures are worth tlu^ wait. Aeeortling to 
his own aesthetic, whicii lie onet* fojniu< 
lated in a didactic outliiu^, Siairat li'lt no 
room for intuition in th(‘ creation of a w<}ik 
of art. But it is impo.ssible to look at La 
Grande Jatte and l)(‘li(‘ve that it was pro- 
duced entirely by rule. If it ohservi’S rul(\s 
more rigorously than painting liad ever 
done before, these ruUss are still subjcn t to 
the sensibilities of the artist who applied 
them. And for that matt(‘i\ thert‘ is not verv 
much in Seurats rules that was n<‘w. As if 
it should come as a revelation, Seur.it pro- 
pounded a set of g(‘neral priiu'ipbss that 
had been observed for (‘taituries. Some of 
them were truLsms that could have l»e<*n 
picked up en routi^ during study in anv 
sound academic painter s studio, sm li as tlie 
rule that dark tones and eold csilm s sugg<‘st 
sadness, that gayety is suggestt^il by lumi 
nous tones and warm colors. Since tlie 
Renaissance, and perhaps t*arlier than that, 
Seurat’s principles had Iieen familiar to any 
thoughtful painter. In residing accounts liy 
his followers one is amazed at the long 
faced reverence with wliieh Seurat's re 
statement of a pendant’s primm' semns to 
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have been greeted. Only the theory of 
optical color was new, or newish. 

Seurat was also interested in discovering 
a scientific basis for pictorial composition, 
and he investigated among others a famous 
math(anatical formula called the '"golden 
section.” Also called the "divine propor- 
tion ’ or “gate of harmony,” it was formu- 
lated by the architect and engineer, Vitru- 
vius, in tlu' first century b.c. and revived in 
the Ih'naissance. In 1509 it was published 
in a book by a Bolognese monk, Luca 
Pac'ioli, illustrat(‘d by Leonardo da Vinci, 
who had mack' Ins own investigations of 
tlu^ mathematical bases of harmony. And 
W(‘ will SCO it pickc^d up again in the twen- 
ti<‘th ct‘ntury by certain cubists, and 
adopt<‘d as a name for their group. Applied 
as a t(‘st to many a grc^at painting or build- 
ing or art objtx't, the "golden section” fits 
p<‘rf(‘(*tl\'. A|)pli(Hl in the same way to some 
of the worst pic'turcs or buildings or objects 
(W(‘r paint(‘d or built or manufactured, it 
works just as w(‘ll Us(‘d as a formula for 
(‘n‘ation it may yi(hl twsults similar to those 
moR^ ('ff('ctiv<‘ly arrivc'd at by a combina- 
tion of gcn(‘ral princa|)lt\s and intuition. 
Analogi(*s may b(‘ mad(‘: in music, for in- 
stant't‘, it is i)ossibl<‘ to crcsite a fugue that 
is t<‘clmi<‘ally imp(‘(‘cabl(y by rule, yet an 
ofF(*ns(‘ to (‘ar. In cookc'ry it is possible 
to follow a r(‘(‘ip(‘ c'los(‘ly and produce a 
dish that is just (Klible whcixi a master chef 
would j)rodu(‘(‘ a d(‘liglit from what would 
seem to be th(‘ samt^ |)r<‘paration of the same 
ingr(‘di(‘tits. Th(‘ point of insisting on all 
th(*S(‘ obj(‘ctions to Seurat’s fascination with 
formula, obj<‘{‘tions that may sound ill- 
t<‘mp(‘rt‘d or uncharitabh^ is only to insist 
that ilrandc Jatte as a work of art rises 
abov<* its (Uanonstration of (‘odifunl rules. 
S<‘urat was a \evy young man who was 
in\‘<*stigating th<‘ whol<‘ proc(‘Ss of creative 
(‘ffort, iH'ginning with its mechanics. One 
(’an imagiiK’ him, laid h(‘ livc'd, passing 
througli a crisis similar to Renoirs, from 
the other directicju. Wlu’re Renoir—rightly 
mistrusted th(‘ spontaiu’ous, xinstudied 
{'fb’cts of impR’Ssionism and ix'cogni/.ed the 
iHH’d for s(‘ILdiscii)line, so Semrat might 
liav<* rightly r(’lax(‘d his obs(\ssion with 
"seii'utifie” (’ak’ulation as the way to ex- 
pix’ssion, putting his faith first in impulse, 


and second in its discipline, as Renoir did 
after his period of reorientation. 

As it was, Seurat produced a cycle of 
paintings demonstrating, systematically, the 
different principles of his aesthetic, before 
his death at the age of only thirty-two. 
La Grande Jatte, the first of the cycle, was 
exhibited in 1886 in the eighth, and last, 
impressionist group show. The group w'as 
breaking up; this was the first exhibition 
in four years, and neither Renoir nor Monet 
participated. The great problem was what 
to do about La Grande Jatte and the 
other neo-impressionist paintings— includ- 
ing those of Pissarro, who was involved 
just then in his brief excursion into tins 
field [405], and those of his son imeien, 
who was exhibiting for the first time, and 
those of Paul Signac, whose name is second 
only to Seurat’s in neo-impressionism. 
Finally all these pictures were segregated 
in a room by themselves. The term nco- 
impressionmn was coined in this year as a 
gesture on the part of Setirat and Signac. 
In spite of their departures from impr(\s- 
sionist technicpie they thus acknowknlgcnl 
their debt to the men who had first exidorc'd 
the tran.slation of light into pignu'nt. But 
since the impre^ssionist i(k'al was to cxipturc’ 
the transient moment, and tlu^ nc’o-impix’.s- 
sionist hope was to captures tlu^ ('ssc'ntial 
quality of a .scene and transfix it, tlu’ (‘xhi- 
bition of 1886 must have heeu an oddly 
contradictory one. And it demonstrat(‘d that 
pure impressionism had servc'd its purposes 
and reachc'd its end, as th(^ founding numi- 
bers dropped away to solve sp(H‘ial |)rob- 
Icms, and new recruits, like Semrat, used 
impre.ssioni.sm as a foundation for new 
structures. 


The "Salon des Jndependants” 

The imj^ortance of the irnpix’ssionist (‘xhi- 
bitions had been reduc'cd, also, bixsiusc’ a 
new and morc^ inclusive organi/.ation had 
been fornu^d to allow any paintc’r to exhibit 
who wanted to do .so. dhis had occurrc’d 
two years before the last impix’ssionist show 
and the exhibition of Iai Grande Jatte in 
1884, Several hundred artists rcj(\’l(‘d from 
the Salon of that year had come tog<‘ther 
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406. Seurat: Une Baignade, 1883-84. 79 x 118/2". Tate Gallery, London. 


to form an organization to hold no-jury 
exhibitions, calling themselves the Societe 
des Artistes Independants (the same name 
the impressionist group had used for a 
while). Seurat was one of the leaders in 
the organization of the Independents, and 
in the first exhibition, 1884, he showed 
Une Baignade [406]. Une Baignade is ob- 
viously a forerunner of La Grande Jatte; it 
differs in that Seurat has not yet adopted 
the pointillist technique. It is a large, quiet 
picture, rather subdued in color, serenely 
balanced, but without the combination of 
formal severity and vibrant surface that 
would fully individualize Seurat in La 
Grande Jatte. Seurat, along with Pissarro 
and Signac, also exhibited in Brussels with 
a new group called Les Vingt, which was 
devoted to the struggle for the recognition 
of new art movements in that country. 
Similar organizations and exhibitions began 
to appear all over Europe and, before long, 
in America. 

It was while Seurat was helping to ar- 
range the Salon des Independents in 1891 
that he contracted the pneumonia from 
which he died. It is generally accepted that 


he was weakened by the days and nights 
of laborious effort required to execute his 
large, carefully dotted paintings. He had 
not quite finished his picture for the Salon 
des Independents of 1891 when he died. 
The Circus [407] is an odd picture, with its 
thin, rather stringy forms and its immo- 
bility, which denies the theoretically lively 
action of its subject. In planning it, Seurat 
formulated a set of problems contrasting at 
every point with those he solved in La 
Grande Jatte: artificial light instead of day- 
light, an indoor setting in sharply limited 
space instead of an outdoor one in deeper 
space, a subject of action instead of one of 
repose. But if La Grande Jatte seems to 
demonstrate the legitimacy of Seurat's the- 
ories, The Circus demonstrates their limita- 
tions. 

Theoretically, The Circus should be a 
successful picture. The lines swirl in a way 
that is theoretically correct to express 
action. The silhouettes, as in the riders 
skirt and the hat of the clown in the fore- 
ground, are full of the theoretically expres- 
sive upward movements which should ex- 
press gaiety ("'Gaiety of line is given by 
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lines above the horizontar). The color is 
dominated by oranges, reds, and yello\vs, 
the "‘warm dominants” expressive of action 
and cheerfulness in Seurat s codification of 
rules. 

But sometimes it is necessary to look at 
a picture not in the light of what the artist 
intended to do, or how successful the result 
should have been in view of the way he 
did it, but quite subjectively as to whether 
or not the picture speaks for itself. In The 
Circus the means are justified by theory, 
but there is a real question as to whether 
the end has been achieved, a legitimate 
question in spite of our knowledge that the 
picture is not quite complete. The truth is 
that as a demonstration The Circus is inter- 
esting, but as a work of art it remains a 
demonstration. Almost detail by detail it 
can be paired with Lautrec’s picture of the 
Circus Fernando [408], even to the ring- 
master’s whip, the dancing clown, the 
scattered audience, in a comparison disas- 
trous to Seurat’s contention that picture- 
making can be reduced to a science. Lautrec 
has observed the same general principles— 
active line, vivacious shapes, gay color— in 

407 . Seurat: The Circus, 1891. 70^8 x 58/4”. Louvre, Paris. 

408 . Toulouse-Lautrec: In the Circus Fernando: The Ring Master, 1888. 3932 x 6332". 
Art Institute of Chicago, Joseph Winterbotham Collection. 




409. Seurat: La Parade, 1889. 39^ x 59/4". Collection Stephen C. Clark, New York. 

.a picture full of life not because it was 
painted in ignorance of method or theory, 
for of course it was not, but because method 
and theory, already mastered, were taken 
for granted as part of the act of creation. 

In Seurat’s picture, method as an applica- 
tion of theory is the act of creation, or is 
meant to be, and this time it has not been 
enough. 

Not only as Seurat’s last work but as his 
least successful demonstration. The Circus 
leaves one wondering what lesson Seurat 
would have learned from it, and what new 
explorations he might have made. For with 
La Grande Jatte as a beginning and The 
Circus as a conclusion, Seurat had com- 
pleted a series of five demonstrations of his 
systematic aesthetic. La Parade [409], fol- 
lowing La Grande Jatte and painted in 
1887-1888, attacks the problem of repre- 
senting figures out of doors illuminated by 
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410. Seurat: Les Poseuses (second version), 1888. 15I2 x 19F\ 
Collection Henry P. Mcllhenny, Philadelphia. 


411. Seurat: Le Chahut (study), 1889, 22 x 18/4". Albright Art Gallery, BuflFalo. 

412. Seurat: La Foudreuse (Madeleine Knobloch), 1889. 37/2 x 3i34". Home House 
Society, Courtauld Institute of Art, London. 





artificial light. ( The row of lotuslike shapes 
along the top of the composition is a line of 
flaring gas jets.) The depth of La Grande 
Jatte*s landscape is eliminated by flat walls 
and screens, reduced in pattern to an ab- 
straction of overlapping rectangles. The 
figures, instead of being disposed in a 
variety of attitudes within space, are ranged 
flatly and repetitiously across a plane close 
to the observer. 

Following La Far ode, Seurat set himself 
the problem of a third and last static sub- 
ject, this time with the variation of his first 
indoor setting, and in natural light, Les 
Foseuses (The Models), showing three 
nude models posed in his studio. (Along 
one wall, a portion of La Grande Jatte was 
incorporated into the composition.) Les 
Foseuses is the most delicately colored, the 
most minutely executed, of all Seurat’s pic- 
tures, exquisite to the point of thinness and 
dryness. His friends objected to this quality 
in it, attributing the pictures look of 


anemia to the extreme smallness of the dots. 
Seurat must have agreed. In any case, he 
followed the disappointing large version 
with a small one [410] where the tiny dots 
of paint are harmoniously scaled to the pic- 
ture area, thus transforming an arid and 
flavorless picture into one of gemlike pre- 
cision. 

Le Chahut [411] was the first of Seurat’s 
kinetic subjects, arranged in shallow space, 
a preliminary to the kinetic variation of 
The Circus, Although the series of five pic- 
tures would certainly have been extended 
to include, for instance, a kinetic subject in 
natural light out of doors, they are a unit 
just as they stand. They are an impressive 
life work, yet surely they are only an intro- 
duction, a preface, to a main text that was 
never written. 

Seurat left a single portrait, of Madeleine 
Knobloch, his mistress, called La Foudreuse 
[412]. Seurat’s liaison, and the child of it, 
whom he acknowledged, were unknown 
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413. Signac: The Fort of St. Tropez, 1916. Watercolor, 133^ x 1634". Brooklyn Museum. 


even to most of his closest friends until after 
his death. In La Poudreuse he originally 
painted his own portrait in the frame now 
filled by a small bouquet; it has been 
revealed recently by x-ray photography. 
Seurat's family acknowledged Madeleine 
Knobloch and divided the contents of his 
studio with her. Since Seurat had sold or 
given away almost nothing, this meant 
virtually his entire output. But no one was 
very interested in acquiring pictures in an 
eccentric technique most of which were, in 
any case, too large to hang except as col- 
lection pieces. They had been the subject 
of the usual scandals, so repetitious since 
the Salon des Refuses. Even ten years after 
Seurat's death his pictures were considered 
practically worthless, and La Grande Jatte 
was sold in 1900 for only 900 francs. A 
syndicate recently oflFered a million dollars 
for its purchase and return to France, 


Other Neo-impressionists 

Neo-impressionism attracted a large num- 
ber of followers, as might be expected of a 
manner offering so explicit a formula. Seu- 
rat was disturbed by the size of the number, 
since none of them had the scientific perse- 
verance that was prerequisite to neo-im- 
pressionism if it was to be more than for- 
mula painting. Nor did many of them have 
the creative sensibility that was also neces- 
sary although Seurat denied it. After Seu- 
rat's death his leadership was taken over 
by Paul Signac (1863—1935). Signac was 
four years younger but had had as much to 
do with the origins of neo-impressionism as 
had Seurat himself. Signac, in fact, had 
converted Seurat to the work of the im- 
pressionists, objecting to the ‘‘dull" colors 
of Une Baignade when it was exhibited in 
the first Salon des Independants. The two 
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men had met at the formation of the Societe 
des Independants, and Signac remained 
one of its hardest-working members and 
was its president for twenty-six years, be- 
ginning in 1908. 

Signac was an attractive man, vigorous, 
enthusiastic, and as outgoing as Seurat was 
secretive. These qualities are reflected in 
his painting. He keeps bursting out of the 
strait jacket of neo-impressionist precision 
to indulge himself in the joy of painting. He 
executed some pen-and-ink drawings in a 
rather painful dot technique which was 
practiced by several other members of the 
group, including occasionally Seurat, but 
he was more at home with a dashing form 
of divisionism in which broad strokes of 
color are patterned freely, rather than 
methodically and in watercolors where 
vivaciously sketched lines and spots of 
color sparkle against white paper [413]. 
His book From Eugene Delacroix to Neo- 
Impressionism, published in 1889, is the 
classic doctrinaire reference on the school. 

Among other followers, two are more 
distinguishable than most: Henri Edmond 
Cross (1856—1910), one of the founders of 
the Societe, was more interested in emo- 
tional expression than in scientific theory, 
and sought it by using the purest, brightest 
colors of any of the neo-impressionists, to 
the point even of using them arbitrarily 
without regard to the actual color of the 
objects painted. He thus anticipated, as will 
become apparent later, the work of the 
fauvist painters, including Matisse, And 
Maximilien Luce (1858—1941) painted 
some sensitive pictures remindful of Pis- 
sarro. Like Pissarro he abandoned neo- 
impressionism to revert to the fresher, more 
intimate effects of impressionism itself. 

Cezanne: His Revolution 

By age and by association, Paul Cezanne 
( 1839—1906) was one of the impressionists. 
He was five years younger than Degas, a 
year older than Monet, two years older than 
Renoir. He was a solitary man, but insofar 
as he had friends at all, he found them 
among his impressionist contemporaries. 
He exhibited in the first and third of the 


group shows, and when he was in Paris he 
frequented the Cafe Guerbois during the 
days when it was an impressionist center.* 
When Cezanne died at sixty-seven, Monet, 
Renoir, and Degas were still working. Yet 
by the time Renoir was setting himself to 
the task of painting the Bathers, and Seu- 
rat La Grande Jatte, Cezanne had already 
developed a way of painting as solid as 
Renoir's was ever to be, and more revolu- 
tionary than Seurat's. He said that he 
‘‘wanted to make of impressionism some- 
thing solid and durable like the art of the 
museums." It is a statement of intention that 
would have been appropriate from either 
Renoir or Seurat, but Cezanne's solution of 
the problem was so revolutionary that it 
takes him out of the impressionist genera- 
tion except in the strictest chronological 
sense. Seurat was twenty years younger 
than Cezanne, yet without dates to guide 
us it would be easy to believe that the art 
of Seurat was a transitional step between 
impressionism and Cezanne. Chronology 
aside, Cezanne is a twentieth-century 
painter; that is why he is placed at this 
point in this book, instead of having been 
discussed with his impressionist friends and 
contemporaries, or before the younger 
Seurat. 

Cezanne was the most revolutionary 
painter since the dawn of the Renaissance, 
which is what the critic Clive Bell meant 
in 1920 when he said, “If the greatest name 
in European painting is not Cezanne, it is 
Giotto.” Cezanne recognized something of 
the same kind when he said, ‘1 am the 
primitive of the way I have discovered.” 
Together these two statements mean that 
European art was given a new direction in 
the early fourteenth century when a painter 
named Giotto di Bondone abandoned 
stylized medieval formulas of representa- 
tion and turned to nature as his model; 
that for nearly 600 years painters followed 
this direction, varying and perfecting 
Giotto's innovation, until Cezanne appeared 


* By 1877 the Guerbois had lost its impor- 
tance as an impressionist meeting place, and 
the Cafe de la Nouvelle Athenes partially re- 
placed it. The Nouvelle Athenes, however, be- 
came a center for literary intellectuals with 
only a scattering of painters. 
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and gave the first redirection since Giotto; 
and that like Giotto’s achievement, Ce- 
zanne’s is only a beginning, which will be 
varied and perfected by many generations 
of painters who will follow him. 

No person in his right mind with more 
than a nodding acquaintance with the art 
of Cezanne approaches an explanation of 
it without the assumption that anything like 
a total and specific explanation is impos- 
sible. In the art of any great painter there 
is always a residue of the inexplicable after 
the historians and aestheticians have done 
their best with him. Cezanne’s case is ex- 
treme. He himself complained that he had 
never ‘‘realized”— that is, completed, 
brought to concrete existence on canvas— 
his theories, what he had hoped to achieve. 
Even if we discount his statement in view 
of his temperament— which combined self- 
doubt with perseverance and allowed dis- 
satisfaction with his own work to coexist 
with his conviction of its greatness— it is 
still true that he never managed to clarify 
his theories into an explainable formula. In 
this respect he is the opposite of Seurat. 
Where Seurat was certain of his formula 
and had only to submit himself industri- 
ously to its application, for Cezanne every 
brush stroke was a hazardous step and an 
experiment that might wreck the whole 
structure on the canvas. It is a mistake, 
often made, to analyze a painting by Ce- 
zanne as if it were a perfect and complete 
demonstration. And if a satisfactory analy- 
sis of one Cezanne is finally reached, it is 
not of much help in analyzing the next one, 
since Cezanne is full of variations and 
contradictions from picture to picture. 
When he said, “I am the primitive of the 
way I have discovered,” he recognized not 
only the revolutionary nature of his art but 
also his feeling that he had gone but a short 
distance, and awkwardly, in the direction 
he set. 

As a point of departure for any explana- 
tion of his art, two of Cezanne’s own com- 
ments are more helpful than any others. 
These comments have become hackneyed 
for the good reason that no one has been 
able to invent more succinct ones to sug- 
gest the nature of the problems Cezanne 
set himself and the character their solution 


imposed on his painting. The twin state- 
ments are, ‘T want to do Poussin over again, 
after nature,” and “I want to make of im- 
pressionism something solid and durable 
like the art of the museums.” 

To “do Poussin over again, after nature” 
sounds easier on first hearing than it does 
after a little thought. To do Poussin over 
again after nature would be to combine 
somehow the two opposites, Poussin’s clas- 
sical order and nature’s immediacy. The 
catch is that neither must be sacrificed to 
the other, nor may they be mutually wa- 
tered down to a compromise. How is it pos- 
sible to be at once artificial and natural? To 
be at once orderly, like the world Poussin 
invented, and full of accidentals, like the 
world of nature? Synthetic on one hand, 
imitative on the other? For instance, could 
the problem be solved by repainting Pous- 
sin’s Funeral of Phocion [128], charging its 
crystalline vacuum with effects of light and 
air? The suggestion is manifestly absurd 
since the resultant hybrid would sacrifice 
what Cezanne wanted from Poussin, the 
clarity of his order, and would not carry 
with it what he wanted from impression- 
ism, its immediate contact with the reality 
of nature. Or, to reverse the combination, 
perhaps a natural landscape could be ob- 
served and modified with an eye to dis- 
covering within it the clarity and order 
achieved by Poussin in his invention of “un- 
natural” landscapes. This is an improve- 
ment. Corot, in fact, had already done this 
in pictures like the views of Rome [142, 
143] which have been discussed. 

Corot is a firm link in the tradition of 
Poussin, and his landscapes of the early 
period do combine an actual, existing scene 
with Poussinesque harmony of a sort. But 
these pictures are cityscapes; their archi- 
tectural forms are half readymade for clas- 
sical disposition, and when Corot painted 
pure landscape rather than cityscape, his 
sense of order was lessened, even if we 
forget his late, fuzzy pictures where it was 
even sacrificed. 

Doing Poussin over again after nature 
did not mean, to Cezanne, adjusting the 
monumental forms of a great city into 
closer harmonies. It meant the imposition 
of order onto nature, without any loss of 
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nature's vibrance, its quality o£ life and 
growth— in short, its naturalness, so dear 
to the impressionists that they had once 
been willing to sacrifice everything else 
to it. For this quality of life, of reality, 
Corot had substituted a kind of enchanted 
revery in pictures that were perfection in 
their way. But it was not the way Cezanne 
was seeking. 

Thus to do Poussin over again after na- 
ture becomes a convenient phrase describ- 
ing a problem but offering no hint of a solu- 
tion. To perfect an interrelationship of 
forms in space, as Poussin did, yet to ex- 
press the reality of their existence in nature, 
which is haphazard: this, Cezanne thought, 
must somehow be possible. 

Cezanne: Color as Form 

To so ''make of impressionism something 
solid and durable like the art of the mu- 
seums" is "Poussin after nature" turned 
around, if you wish, but an additional fac- 
tor is implied— the special use of color made 
by the impressionists. In breaking their 
colors and applying the varying tints in 
individual strokes side by side, the impres- 
sionist conceived of color as a manifestation 
of light, and specific kinds of light. To be- 
gin with, Cezanne discards the idea of cap- 
turing transient effects. In the world he 
paints there is no time of day— no noon, no 
early morning or evening. There are no 
gray days, foggy days, no "effects" of sea- 
son or weather. His forms exist in a uni- 
versal light that impregnates and reveals, 
but it is not a light in the sense of directed 
rays from a single source, not even the sun. 
It is not light as an optical phenomenon to 
be investigated and experimented with. It 
is a uniform and enduring light, steady, 
strong, clear, and revealing, not a light that 
flows over objects and not a light that con- 
sumes them. It is a light integral to the 
canvas; it is "painted in" with every stroke 
of color. It is a static and a timeless light. 

Conceiving of light in this way, Cezanne 
had no interest in the broken color of im- 
pressionism as a kind of optical trick to 
capture its shimmer in air. But the idea that 
impressionisms strokes of varying color 


could be identified with the expression of 
form did interest him. He began to model 
objects in a series of planes, each plane 
represented by a change of color. A round 
apple would be transformed into a roundish 
object of many facetlike planes which might 
change from yellow to orange, from orange 
to red, from red to purple, as one stroke 
succeeded another. In choosing these colors 
from facet to facet Cezanne observed— to 
some degree— the theory of advancing and 
receding color, which can be explained 
briefly: 

A spot of yellow on a piece of blue paper 
appears to be in front of the blue, since 
yellow is optically an advancing color, blue 
a receding one. But a spot of blue on a 
sheet of yellow will look more like some- 
thing seen through a hole in the paper than 
like something laid on top of it, for the same 
reason. This is because, in general, warm 
colors, such as yellow and orange, advance; 
in general cool colors, such as blue and 
blue-green or blue-purple, recede. But doz- 
ens of other considerations affect this gen- 
erality, such as the texture of the colors, 
their relative intensities, their relative areas, 
and the effect on them of adjacent colors. 
And part of the problem of modeling in 
‘^plastic color" is the problem of the local 
color of the objects themselves, how to 
paint a green pear green, a red apple red, 
a white cloth white, yet to observe within 
the green, the red, and the white the color 
changes that will express the form. The 
word express is used instead of describe 
because the form can be "described" in 
black and white or with conventional use 
of color. 

To reduce the idea of plastic color to 
these simple terms is immediately mislead- 
ing, suggesting as it does that the objects 
in a picture by Cezanne are modeled on a 
formula that should be specifically recog- 
nizable in the painting itself. But this is 
almost never so. It is easy to imagine Seurat 
reducing the theory of plastic color to a 
series of equations, and then following the 
equations faithfully in a studio demonstra- 
tion. For Cezanne this would have made 
the whole thing pointless. He was not a 
studio theorist; he insisted that the painter's 
first allegiance was to his subject, that he 
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414 . Cezanne: The Card Players, 1890-92. 25^ x 32". Collection Stephen C. Clark, 
New York. 


must work in the presence of his subject. 
For Cezanne, constant allegiance and ref- 
erence to the subject supplied both disci- 
pline and nourishment for the process of 
creation. If he was painting a landscape he 
set up his easel out of doors, like an im- 
pressionist, not to capture the landscape s 
efFect, as the impressionists did, but to ab- 
sorb its essence. For a painter to work in 
his studio from sketches or from memory 
was to weaken his communion with the sub- 
ject; to have w^orked entirely from theory 
would have been to sacrifice this commu- 
nication altogether. When circumstances 
forced Cezanne to abandon this principle, 
he chafed; at work on a large composition 
of nude bathers he is supposed to have com- 
plained that it was impossible to find a 
group of models willing to pose thus out of 


doors, on the spot. He was exaggerating 
when he fretted in this way, for he did 
customarily synthesize figure groups from 
preliminary drawings and paintings made 
from models. But he never synthesized a 
pure landscape; and in all his painting the 
theories of form and color, which we have 
imagined Seurat applying within the neat 
boundaries of a formula, were given an ad- 
ditional complication by the facts of nature 
as Cezanne observed and respected them. 
There are many photographs of localities 
painted by Cezanne, taken from spots as 
close as possible to those where he must 
have stationed himself at work. The sur- 
prising thing about these photographs in 
comparison with Cezanne’s paintings is al- 
ways his close adherence to the subject, 
where one expects deviation from it. 
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415. Poussin: Shepherds in Arcady, 1638 - 39 . 33 }! x 475 ^". Louvre, 
Paris. 


Cezanne: Geometrical Form 

The various elements of Cezanne’s art are 
so completely integrated with one another 
that it is difficult to separate them for ex- 
planation one at a time. It is like taking 
a loaf of bread and trying to explain from 
it what flour is, and milk, and salt-above 
all, what yeast is, as the essential transform- 
ing element. So far, we have spoken of his 
effort to find within nature an order com- 
parable to the classical ideal, and of his idea 
that color and the expression of form could 
be inseparably identified with one another. 
If we arbitrarily separate two more ele- 
ments from their matrix, we should then 
be able to go ahead and make a summary 
of Cezanne’s development from beginning 
to end without too many interruptions for 
qualifying comments. The first of these ele- 
ments is his conception of geometry as the 
basis of all form; the second, his distortion 
of form for purposes of structural composi- 
tion on a geometrical basis. 

As for the first, his idea that all forms in 
nature could be reduced to geometrical 
ones, such as cylinders, cubes, spheres, and 
cones, was not new in itself. A frequent 
exercise in the studios showed beginners 
how the human body could be simplified 
into a series of boxlike or cylindrical shapes 


—one for the chest, one for the pelvis, long 
ones for the thighs, jointed to others for 
the leg from the knee down, all this as an 
aid in establishing the general relationship 
of the parts of the body to one another be- 
fore going into details of musculature and 
the like. And many artists, especially in the 
seventeenth century, concocted geometrical 
figures as novelties. But Cezanne’s reduc- 
tion of natural forms to their geometrical 
equivalents has nothing to do with simplifi- 
cation as a convenience or a stunt. It is at 
once structural and expressive. Expressively 
it capitalizes on the psychological associa- 
tion between simple, basic shapes and the 
basic facts of existence. A love and respect 
for simple things, a sense that they have 
a nobility connected with fundamental 
truth, is a constant in French thought and 
art. Cezanne’s Card Players [414], where 
one man stands like a column and the men 
at the table have the solidity and dignity 
of natural objects— of hills or boulders— is 
an expression of this sense, conveyed by the 
solid geometrical forms disposed with ar- 
chitectural stability. This “architectonic” 
quality is close to a literal reflection of ar- 
chitecture. The three men, bending over 
their cards, approximate in space the vol- 
ume of a great dome. Compositionally the 
picture has a direct relationship to a Card 
Players by the seventeenth-century Italian 
Caravaggio; in spirit it has a less obvious 
but more basic one to Poussin’s Shepherds 
in Arcady [415]. Cezanne’s Card Players 
shows that “Poussin over again after na- 
ture” need not refer to landscape alone: in 
a commonplace subject, and without loss 
of contact with the everyday world, Ce- 
zanne has achieved classical dignity. 

Dignity permeates every object Cezanne 
paints, whether it is a human figure, a fac- 
tory chimney, a discarded mill wheel, a 
sugar bowl, a piece of fruit, or “a mere 
crumpled tablecloth,” which “may take on 
the majesty of a mountain,” as Sir Charles 
Holmes said. In The Card Players Cezanne 
does what Millet would have liked to do, 
but could not do because he could not rise 
far enough above his persistent sentimental 
realism. Of simple people Cezanne made 
abstract forms expressing the dignity of 
human existence. 
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Cezanne: Distortion and 
Composition 

In addition to being almost symbolically 
expressive, the reduction of forms to geo- 
metrical equivalents was a compositional 
device for Cezanne. After admonishing a 
friend and follower (Emile Bernard) to see 
everything in nature in terms of geometrical 
solids, Cezanne went on to say that these 
solids should then be put into such per- 
spective that planes and sides of objects 
were directed toward a central point. This 
element in Cezanne’s composition is readily 
apparent in, again, The Card Flayers and 
is basic to the analysis of any of Cezanne’s 
compositions where the objects are unified 
by a force that could be a mutual orienta- 
tion toward a selected point, or perhaps 
several interrelated ones. 

Although the orientation of the planes in 
a composition toward some selected point 
is a clue, Cezanne’s composition is a much 
more complicated affair than, say, the prob- 
lem of disposing several characters on a 
Stage, directing them to stand facing a cen- 
tral character. By such an approach, stiU- 
life painting would be only a matter of ar- 
ranging selected objects harmoniously and 
then reproducing their appearance with 
whatever slight modifications the painter 
wants to make. And this was, of course, the 
very definition of most still-life painting 
until C6zanne revolutionized it. Fantin- 
Latour’s still-life of 1866 [195] shows that 
a selection of attractive objects nicely com- 
bined in a "set-up” can yield a beautiful 
picture even when the painter’s reproduc- 
tion of it is more photographic than inter- 
pretative. 

A closer kinship with Cezanne is found 
in the realistic still-life paintings of Char- 
din,* an eighteenth-century artist who is 
Cezanne’s natural forebear in the tradition 
of French "love and respect for simple 
things,” which both painters express by re- 
vealing the dignity of unexceptional objects. 

* Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardin ( 1699— 
1779 ) shifted the emphasis in still-life painting 
from technical display to formal organization. 
However, during his lifetime his work was 
more appreciated for its imitative than for its 
creative elements. 



416. Chardin: Apples, Fear and White Mug, date unknown. 13 x 
16/2”. Collection Mr. and Mrs. W. Averell Harriman, Arden, N.Y. 

In Chardin the degree of verisimilitude is 
high. The departures from visual fact in 
Apples, Fear, and White Mug [416] are 
modifications, not distortions. Tone and 
color are subtly adjusted, meaningless de- 
tails are eliminated to reveal the element 
of abstract formal organization beneath 
the apparently photographic representa- 
tion. The weight, solidity, and texture of 
the objects are emphasized and their geo- 
metrical form is made the most of, yet not 
exaggerated. For most painters of still-life, 
sensitive realism like Chardin’s offers suffi- 
cient range for expression. For Cezanne it 
did not. "I do not want to reproduce na- 
ture,” he said. "I want to re-create it.” 

This re-creation in terms of the orienta- 
tion of the planes, lines, and volumes of 
objects involved departures from visual fact 
sufficiently extreme to go beyond modifica- 
tion and become distortion. By realistic 
standards, the table in The White Sugar 
Bowl [417] is askew, the folds of the cloth 
do not ‘read,” there are dark outlines here 
and there which can have no photographic 
justification. As a specific example, the up- 
per edge of the piece of fmit at the far right 
center is defined against a thick dark line 
(in the original, a purplish black) unjustifi- 
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417 . Cezanne: The White Sugar Bowl, 1890—94. 22 x 24/2". Collection Henry P. Mcll- 
henny, Philadelphia. 


able on any score connected with the imita- 
tion of the object. Such a line around part 
of any of the objects in the Chardin would 
be a shocking disfigurement because it 
would violate the literalness upon which 
the picture is based. But such lines, and 
similar variations from literalness, occur 
throughout the Cezanne, along with other 
departures, such as the tilted tabletop with 
its splayed boundaries. 

The eflFect of the dark line is to pull that 
part of the table plane which is behind the 
piece of fruit closer to the plane of the 
fruit itself. It also modifies the spherical 
volume of the fruit, tending to flatten it a 
little. In other words, Cezanne has stopped 
regarding a table top as a plane and a piece 
of fruit as a solid to be imitated in such a 


way that their relationship in his picture 
must approximate their relationship as parts 
of the ‘‘set-up” from which he is working. 
Ke now regards them as a plane and a 
volume to be adjusted at will to the de- 
mands of pictorial organization. Abstract 
values have superceded realistic ones. If 
he wants to pull two planes closer together 
than they are in nature, he does so; if he 
wants to flatten a solid, he does so; if he 
wants to tilt a plane, as the table top, he 
does so, as part of an arrangement of planes 
and solids that could not exist literally in 
nature, but can and does exist wonderfully 
in painting. If he wants to vary the shape 
of an object in any way, he does so: the 
lemon in the extreme lower right corner of 
The White Sugar Bowl would be grossly 
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misshapen if it were introduced into a 
Chardin or any other realistic still-life. It 
is flattened along its bottom edge, its axis 
is tilted upward from right to left. On the 
evidence of the picture, without knowing 
what explanation Cezanne himself would 
have made, it seems apparent that the flat- 
tening gives the form a base, stabilizing it 
at a point in the composition where a less 
static form would be distracting. And the 
upward right-to-left tilting or warping of 
the form as a whole engages it into the gen- 
eral movement of the composition, which is 
upward in the same direction. If this move- 
ment is followed across the picture, it is 
countered by the pear farthest to the left, 
which leans against the upward thrust. 

Every element in the picture could be 
incorporated into any one of several dis- 
coverable movements across and into the 
composition. In the original, color is one 
of the balancing and coordinating factors 
as well as the primary one establishing the 
forms. If there is a single ‘"central point 
toward which the planes and sides of ob- 
jects are directed,’* it might be the apple 
nestled among other pieces of fruit and 
lying directly in front of the sugar bowl. We 
would then have two compositional systems 
incorporated into a single one— the upward 
right-to-left movement with its counter- 
movement, and then the grouping of planes 
and volumes around the planes and volume 
of the “centrar* apple. Other schemes could 
certainly be discovered within these two. 
But in the long run it may be a mistake to 
attempt a formal analysis. It is enough to 
experience, without analyzing, the magnifi- 
cent combination of stability and vivid life 
which is the end eflFect of the painting when 
it can be seen in the original, and is sug- 
gested even in a reproduction. 

The importance of Cezanne’s distortion 
of objects as a basic redirection of the art 
of painting can hardly be exaggerated. It 
is here that he becomes for his disciples the 
most important name since Giotto. For he 
proclaims the painter’s right to ""re-create” 
nature, to ignore the laws of representation 
formulated and used by painters over many 
centuries, to express the essence of his sub- 
ject as he feels and understands it, and to 
violate the literal appearance of nature in 


418. Cezanne: Study after Houdoris *‘VEcorche,'* 1888-95. Lead 
pencil on paper, 8/4 x io%!\ Metropolitan Museum of Art, Maria De 
Witt Jessup Fund, from Museum of Modem Art, Lillie P. Bliss 
Collection. (VEcorche is a flayed human figure used by students 
in the study of anatomy. ) 


any way he thinks is necessary to achieve 
this expression. This is the essence of mod- 
em art. 


Cezanne: The Student 

Cezanne was bom in 1839 in the provincial 
city of Aix en Provence. His father, who had 
been a hat manufacturer and then become a 
banker, had accumulated a comfortable 
fortune. An important fact in Cezanne’s 
boyhood and early youth was his friend- 
ship with a bright and ambitious young- 
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410. Ck'/annk: Man in a Ulna Cap {Cnrh Dominic), 1865-66. 
32)4 X 261 h'\ Mctrijpolitan Mnsvnm of Art, N(w York, Wolfe l\ind 
from Mu.seuia of Modvvn Art, lallii* P. Blis.s Collection. 


xter just hix own ag(‘ who also lived in Aix— 
flniile Zola. "Flu^y w(‘r(i best friends, and 
for a w}ul(% a.s young men, tlu^y imagined 
tlu*m.selv<‘.s making tluar careers together 
in Paris, Zola at his writing, Ctemne at his 
paiiiting. But as it tiirn<ul out, while Zola 
was lK‘coming lamous Cezanne was work- 
ing in oi)S(‘urity or (‘xhibiting with scandal- 
ous ree<‘ption.s. Zola at first eluimpioned 
Ce/.anm* as he championed Manet, But his 
faith in Ce/ann(‘ wav<*red; it has already 
been nott»(l that Zola’s perc(‘plions, wh<m 
it cam(‘ to painting, were not always ccpial 
to his i’rusading si)irit. 

Pinally tlu^ friendship broke perma- 
nently, in 1886, when Zola published his 
novel l/Ociivrc, tlu* story of a painter who 
worked against the current of poi)ular taste 


and understanding. The hero is recogniz- 
able as a composite of C6zanne, Manet 
(who could not object, having died three 
years before), and the typical concept of 
the artist as a bohemian renegade from so- 
ciety. Cezanne was deeply wounded. In a 
sad and polite letter he thanked Zola for 
the copy of the book he had sent, but he 
never spoke to him again. 

Altogether, 1886 was a climactic year in 
C6zanne's life. He finally married a former 
model named Hortense Fiquet, after a 
liaison of some seventeen years which had 
produced a son who was now entering ado- 
lescence, and in the fall, Cezanne s father 
died and left him a fortune. Combined with 
the break with Zola and the sobering ap- 
proach of late middle age, these were de- 
finitive events, although his relationship 
with Hortense had ceased to mean much. 
She spent most of her time in Paris with 
their son. C6zanne stayed on in Aix with 
his aged mother, seeing very few people, 
not even his old impressionist friends who 
used occasionally to visit him. Almost a 
recluse, moody and difficult, he painted for 
the next twenty years with no other thought 
than to reach a conclusion of the problems 
he had set himself. This was the fourth and 
last of the periods into which C6zannes 
work falls. 

Cezanne’s first period is one of hesitancy, 
confusion, and groping. At twenty he was 
studying law in Aix in accordance with his 
father’s wishes, but in accordance with his 
own he was also working in the local art 
school. On the side he was trying to fumble 
through the stiidy of painting by himself, 
working in a strong but dark and oppressive 
manner suggested by seventeenth-century 
Italian and Spanish painting, which he 
kn(‘w largely in reproductions. In 1861 his 
father allowed him to abandon his half- 
hearted efforts to go through with the study 
of law, and he went to Paris to join Zola 
and prepare for entrance to the Academy’s 
school. He worked in the AcacUmie Sume^ 
an odd studio opened by a one-time model 
named Suisse, where models but no in- 
structors were supplied. Delacroix had 
worked there at one time, and Courl)et. 
Cfcinnc met Monet there, and Pissarro. 
Like everyone who came into contact with 
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Pissarro, Cezanne revered him, and con- 
tinued to do so all his life, referring to him 
as the '‘humble and colossal” Pissarro. 

Such drawings as have remained from 
Cezanne’s early da\^s as a student are 
vigorous, rather blocky, with a concentra- 
tion on massive, simplified forms within the 
slightly bulging contours of the baroque 
manner Cezanne admired at that time. 
(Twenty years later, he was still drawing 
from casts as a formal exercise [ 418 ].) 
They were far from the academic tradition, 
and Cezanne’s application for admission 
to the J^cole des Beaux Arts was rejected. 
He returned to Aix and tried to work in his 
father’s bank for a while, but before long 
he was back in Paris. 

He admired the painting of Delacroix 
for its swirling forms, of Courbet for its 
weight and solidity, and he also admired 
many academic painters, especially Cou- 
ture. His interest in baroque painters with 
their strong chiaroscuro continued. It was 
a hodgepodge of enthusiasms, and Cezanne 
never managed to harmonize them during 
this first, or ''romantic” period, which lasted 
up to 1872 . He frequently used Courbet’s 
palette-knife technique, exaggerating it un- 
til the strokes defining the broad planes 
were modeled almost as if in clay. This is 


421 . Cezanne: Washing of a Corpse, 1867-69. igll x 31I2". Collection Lecomte, Paris. 



420 . Cezanne: The Artisfs Father, 1860-63. 65I2 x 
45". Philadelphia Museum of Art, on loan from 
Raymond Pitcairn, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
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422. Cezanne: Olympia, 1875 - 77 . Watercolor (and crayon), 
9 % X ioW\ Philadelphia Museum of Art, Louis E. Stem Col- 
lection. 


apparent in The Man in a Blue Cap [419], 
also called Uncle Dominic. By hindsight or 
coincidence this breaking-up into planes 
forecasts Cezanne’s later expression of 
planes in color sequences, but as to color 
itself The Man in the Blue Cap is not re- 
lated to this idea. It is done in tans, browns, 
and creams and grays, punctuated by the 
bright blue-green of the cap, the dash of 
red in the scarf at the neck, and rather 
mddy flesh tones. Other pictures of the 
period may be almost without color, in dark 
browns and blacks, with monochromatic 
lights, like the awkward but powerful por- 
trait of The Artist’s Father [420]. The still- 
lifes are also thickly painted, rather heavy 
in form, sometimes almost ponderous. 
There are many emotionalized subjects, 
sometimes in the form of allegories, often 
suggesting frustrations and confusions. 
There are religious subjects, including some 
"copies” which are very free adaptations of 
well-known baroque paintings. In this man- 
ner there is the odd and rather disturbing 
Washing of a Corpse [421], which at first 
glance seems to be a Pieta, or mourning of 
Christ. 


Cezanne: The Impressionist 

During these years Cezanne met Hortense 
Piquet— in 1869— and their son was born. 
Cezanne was in and out of Paris, where he 
never really felt at home. He spent the 
time of the Franco-Prussian War and the 
Commune in Aix and in the village of 
TEstaque, near Marseilles, avoiding the 
draft, and in 1872 he worked with Pissarro 
at Pontoise. Under this benign influence he 
entered his second, or impressionist, period. 

Cezanne’s impressionist period runs from 
1872 to 1877. By 1878 he had discovered 
what Renoir was to discover five years later; 
he was the first of the impressionists to turn 
away from transient effects in landscape, if 
indeed he can be said ever to have accepted 
them. His great link with impressionism was 
Pissarro, who himself kept a fairly tight rein 
on impressionism’s tendency to dissolve 
form into tinted veils. Later, Cezanne ob- 
jected even to Pissarro’s impressionism, say- 
ing that if he, Pissarro, had kept on as he 
had started, he would have been the great- 
est of them all. But Cezanne felt that, in- 
stead, Pissarro had succumbed to the com- 
mon failing. 

The two men worked side by side at 
Auvers, where Cezanne painted The House 
of the Hanged Man [423], which has be- 
come the standard example of his impres- 
sionist period. It was exhibited in the first 
group show, to which Cezanne was ad- 
mitted upon Pissarro’s insistence over gen- 
eral objections. Manet even gave as a rea- 
son for not exhibiting that he could not 
afford to commit himself alongside Ce- 
zanne, who was thought of as a little freak- 
ish even by those other members who 
sensed his strength. And Cezanne gave 
them plenty of reason for feeling so. He 
was rough in manner, sometimes surly, al- 
ways unsure of himself, and defensively 
contemptuous of fine manners. In a rare 
excursion into satire he did a take-off on 
Manet’s Olympia [422], including in the 
background a top -hatted dandy as a jibe 
at Manet. 

When the impressionist exhibition 
opened, Cezanne’s pictures were the most 
ferociously attacked of all. (It goes without 
saying that all this time, and for a long time 
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423. Cezanne: The House of the Hanged Man, 1873-74. 22 }i x 26/4". Louvre, Paris. 


after, Cezanne was regularly rejected from 
the Salon.) Yet, as an impressionist paint- 
ing, The House of the Hanged Man is much 
more concerned with formal definition, 
much less with light eflFects, than the aver- 
age, It is impressionistic in the purification 
and heightening of color; impressionism 
had released Cezanne from his heavy 
browns and blacks and had taught him to 
apply his paint more sensitively, in smaller 
strokes. These elements finally led to his 
thinking in terms of planes and volumes 
modeled in color. 

Cezanne: Realization 

The third period, in which Cezanne aban- 
dons impressionism and matures as an origi- 
nal artist, runs from 1878 to 1887, ending 
during the months of his marriage, his 
father s death, and the break with Zola. 
By now Cezanne had abandoned Paris ex- 


cept for an occasional short visit. From time 
to time he saw Renoir, Monet, Pissarro, and 
Zola, but in his preoccupation with new 
problems he began to withdraw from his 
friends. After the group show of 1878 he 
did not exhibit again with them. If Zola had 
been able to understand the work of his 
friend at this time he might not have said, 
as he did about 1880, that the misfortune 
of the impressionists was that no artist had 
achieved ^powerfully and definitely’’ the 
possibilities inherent in the new painting. 
‘‘They are all forerunners,” he said of the 
impressionists. “The man of genius has not 
arisen.” 

The man of genius had arisen and was 
at work in the steady light of the south, 
solidifying the shifting, quivering effects of 
impressionism into something solid and 
durable like the art of the museums, and 
reconciling Poussin with nature. The trans- 
formation of Cezanne’s art in this “construc- 
tive” or “classical” period is revealed by 
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424. Cezanne: View of Gardanne, 1885-86. 31 x 253 ^". Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, and Dr. F. H. Hirschland, Harrison, N.Y. 


blocky houses mounting up to the climax 
of the steepled church, it is largely because 
Cezanne's statement is so clear. In the 
hands of most painters the picturesqueness 
of the jumbled houses almost on top of one 
another would have been exaggerated by 
playing up the interest and variety of the 


even a superficial comparison of The House 
of the Hanged Man with a View of Gar- 
danne [424]— a small town not far from 
Aix— where the houses rising on the steep 
slope are abstracted into a configuration of 
interlocking planes. If such a subject, like 
Corot's, seems half-readymade, with its 
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425 . Cezanne: UEstaque and the Gulf of Marseilles, 1882-85. ^ 5 % ^ 31%". Charles 
R. Tyson Collection, Philadelphia, Pa. 


426 . Cezanne: Stilldife with Commode, c. 1885. 25^4 x 31%". Fogg Art Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Maurice Wertheim Collection. 


very confusions Cezanne eliminates when 
he paints planes, not walls, and volumes, 
not houses, and disposes them in a painting 
where the interest must be in created ab- 
stractions, not in imitated picturesqueness. 
This is what Cezanne means by “motif” in- 
stead of subject. View of Gardanne is a fine 
semiabstract pictorial structure; it would 
not make the best possible travel poster. 

In subjects less obviously adaptable to 
logical disposition, the sense of organiza- 
tion in Cezanne’s transmutation of the forms 
is just as great even if the means are less 
apparent. In landscapes like VEstaque and 
the Gulf of Marseilles [ 425 ] aU the ele- 
ments dearest to the impressionists— water, 
sky, foliage, a scattering of small architec- 
tural forms — begin to coalesce in a new per- 
spective, a perspective expressed by color 
instead of vanishing points. In talking about 
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•127. Cfe.v.NNi.:; Madame Cezanne, c. 1885 . i 8 )» x 15 ". Collection S. S. White III and 

Vera White, Ardmore, Pa. 

42B. Cfe/VNNE: The Man in Blue, c. 1895 . x 2556 ". Collection Mrs. T. G. Kenefick, 
Buftulo, N.Y. 


his pi('tur(\s to his fri<‘iKls, Cfcinne tised to 
point to passag(‘s wluaa^ lu^ was dissatisfied 
h(‘(‘aus(‘ th<^ color rcanained merely color, 
not sinmItam‘ousIy c’olor and perspective. 
By (hdinilion, p(‘rsp(*ctive is ''the science of 
r<‘pr<‘S(*ntinjjj on a plane surface, natural ob- 
jrrts as th(W app<‘ar to th(i eye,” with van- 
Lshiufj; points and linear systems that create 
ati illusion of distaru'C. But C'ezanne aban- 
dons th(‘ idea of p<a*sp(‘ctiv<; as lim^. "Color 
is p(*rsj)ec 1 iv(\” Ihi is not interested in an 
illusion of distance or an illusion of form. 
In his landscape's tlu‘r(^ is a th'w compact- 
tivss, a (h'liherate limitinjiif of space. The di.s- 
tancH' from fon'ground to bac'kground across 
trci'S and fields, building', and the gulf and 
on to tlu‘ hills on th(^ other sid<^ in I/Estacjiie 
and the (lulj of Mancilles (as in Ins other 
Iaudsc’ap<‘S now) is contrac'tx'd toward the 
ohsi'rver. Instt'ad of (‘inphasizing the re- 
cession plains aft('r plane into expanding 
distance, (ar/amu^ draws each plane for- 


ward, compressing space and thus increas- 
ing the sense of ordered unity. 

When he is not painting out of doors he 
is working at the same kind of problem in 
still-life, in front of the apples and pears 
that rotted during the weeks, the artificial 
flowers, and the ginger jar, the plate, and 
the few vases that appear in picture after 
picture. Objects assume new patterns of 
planes and volumes in arbitrary flattenings 
and tiltings, new balances and new rhythms 
[426]. Heads and bodies, in portraits and 
figure shidie.s, are subject to similar distor- 
tions. Yet for all their revolutionary charac- 
t<^r, the paintings are first of all alive as 
(expressions, whatever their surface of tech- 
nical theory. C 6 /.anne never lose.s liimscdf in 
theory, a danger of which he was always 
(‘onscious. Far from pure theoretical demon- 
strations, his landscapes are still fillcxl with 
the life of growth; portraits are still per- 
sonalities, even pictures of mood [427,428]. 
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429 . CiVzanne: Mont Sainta-Viatoira, i 885 '“ 87 , 23^2 x 28)2". Phillips (:<j1Ich ti<m, U'.isii- 
ingtoii, D.C. 


Cezanne: Fidfillment 

In the final period, the twenty yeans from 
1886 until his death, (aV.anm^ pu.slK‘d to- 
ward a conclusion, geiu'rally in th(‘ direc- 
tion of increased al)stracti()ii. I’o indicate 
the extent of tin’s devc^lopinent, two vi(‘ws 
of Mont Saint- Victoire, n(‘ar Aix, may he 
compan^d. The first [429] was paint(‘d just 
at the dividing line of the third and fourth 
periods; the second [430] is a work not 
earlier than 1904, tw'o >x‘ars Ix'forc* his 
death. 

The low peak of Saint(‘-Vietoir(‘, rising 
above the countryside and familiar to ('e- 
zanne all his life, visihh' from his studio 
window, preocc'upied him in i)ainting after 
painting. It must have l)(‘eome for him 
something of a syml)ol of what h(‘ want(‘d 
to express: the grandeur, tlie lif(‘, tli(‘ power, 


y(‘t the et<TnaI onh-r and stabihtv ui natmr. 
In th(* earlier (4 the tuo pu tnif‘% ur 4ie 
comparing, the peak is M-en a« mw a valtev 
vvh(‘re a v‘ia<lnet, mails, fii*lds, and liiajsi'S 
ar<‘ ordered amund it. Wv aie li-d tn its 
mass a<Toss a eoniple\it\ <4 smallrj s nlmars 
order(‘d. among othrr uas s, l»v tli*- fannnrg 
out of roads and the divisions hrtur»-n 
fields. Partly lieismsf' nf c ona idt^iU d ira 
.sons, such as the hnideiing to-fs and fin” 
Jiattern of foliage ag.unsf the’ sis. tfa- ndl 
ing terrain mounting tou.nd a t limav am! 
heal ing manv small an hitri tin a! fMun ,. tim. 
pietun* is f*spfri,dlv rlusn to P«ar, sin. .or 
eifieallv to The Fnnrrnl tif Vluu imu [ I !sl. 
But for all its gi.mdetn and ^ifahf? , tla- 
.seem* is also intimate in its wuw <4 rn 
eIo.sur<\ of peaer and oidn 

In eontrast, the veiv paintnig e» 
s<*vere, yig it is eiei fni in it\ ^h.np. s r - 1 11* 
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430 . ( liV/ANNK: Motit S(iintc-Vi('t()ir(> from T.cs fMuv(\s\ a. 1904. 27% x 36/H". rhihulc'lphia 
Mustnim of Art, (i<‘()r^^c‘ W. Islkins (k)llccti()ii, 

431 . (I^ 7 .annk: Mont Sainti'-Vidoiro from Bil>cmusS ()(/arn/, 6', i898~-i9<)(). 25/2 x 32". 

Baltimore Mu.scnuu of Art, Coik' ( !oll(‘elion. 


coIorhI plaiu'S. Tlui forms now approach 
coinpleU‘ a])StractioM. Ocx'asionally a house 
may still he dislingiiislu'd as a lious(‘, or a 
clump of tr(‘es may tell as its(‘lf, but for 
th(^ most part from plane to plant', which 
mcuins from color to color, tlu^ forms exist 
as c<)lor-]^lan(*s only. 'Tlu^ itiass of tlu' moim- 
tain itS(‘lf nanains recogni/ahlc, y<‘t it is 
broktai into ('choc'S and c'ontinualions of the 
I)lanc‘S that build toward it, and tlu\S(‘ planes 
art' furllit'r c'ontiuued intt> tlie sky. I4it‘ ct)m- 
pression of spat'c is t'xtrerne. Fit4ds, moun- 
tain, anti sky are ct)nct'ntratt'd into the 
shallowest tlcptli c'tnnpatiblt' with the inter- 
ItK'kinjj; crystalli/ation of vivitl blue, {:>;reen, 
anti orangt' j)lant‘S. 

Afj;ain anti again ( ar/.annt^ expk)retl Mont 
Sainte-Victoire as a mt)tif. Somewht're be- 
twt'en tlu'.st^ two vtTsit)ns, in its degree, of 
abstraction, is a vit'W t)f tlu' mtnmtain as 
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432. Cezanne: Landscape with Mont Sainte- 
Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 

seen across the gash of a quarry [431]. The 
flat clifflike sides of orange stone impose a 
different order upon the composition; the 
peak is given a sharper elevation in har- 
mony with the uncompromising upward 
rise of the quarry walls with their vertical 
divisions. As a final comparison, the sharp 
upward movement of this version contrasts 
with the lower forms, the gentler move- 
ment, of a watercolor painted, again, just 
at the turn of the third into the fourth 
period [432]. 

Cezanne’s watercolors are of extraordi- 
nary delicacy. They never suggest the 
heaviness and the occasional fumbling that 
it is possible to find in some of his oils. 

( Other oils are painted nearly as thinly and 
transparently as watercolor. ) The forms are 
indicated with a few lines lightly touched 
onto the paper with pencil, then these are 
supplemented with a minimum of plane- 
like washes in small areas of prismatic blue, 
pink, green, and violet, very pale but clear 
and bright. 


-Victoire, 1885-87. Watercolor, 15 J 4 x ig/s". 

Cezanne: “The Great Bathers” 

It was after 1886 that Cezanne painted the 
synthesized figure studies, such as The 
Card Players which we have already seen, 
one of five variations on the subject, and 
The Great Bathers, the climax of a long 
series of compositions of bathers in land- 
scape. 

The theme of bathers in a landscape had 
interested Cezanne in different ways as far 
back as his very early ‘romantic” period. 
The Great Bathers [433] painted near the 
end of his life is a curious picture, an arrest- 
ing one certainly, and for most people not 
a very agreeable one. Cezanne’s distortion 
in still-life and landscape is nowadays ac- 
ceptable to even casual observers; it is slight 
in comparison with the extreme distortion 
seen constantly in modem painting, familiar 
to everyone because it is reproduced on 
every hand. After the more jolting experi- 
ence of Picasso’s rupture and rending of 
natural form, the person with no formal 
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433. Cezanne: The Great Bathers, 1898-1905. 82 x 99". Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Wilstach Collection. 


knowledge of art accepts Cezanne’s trees 
and mountains and apples and pears with- 
out questioning their relatively mild de- 
partures from visual fact. But it is not so 
easy for the layman to accept the distortion 
of the human body with its strong associa- 
tions dependent upon a standard of normal 
physical beauty. The female nudes in The 
Great Bathers may be no more distorted 
than the cloth, the bowl, and the fruit in 
The White Sugar Bowl (which belongs to 
the same period) but they are more disturb- 
ing because they violate a standard of 
beauty that is held with an emotional tenac- 
ity not at all comparable to the average per- 
son’s respect for the shape of an apple or 
a pear. 

These comments are obvious enough and 
would be altogether pointless except that 


there is a legitimate question as to whether 
the stock problem of nudes in a landscape 
is an entirely sympathetic one for Cezanne’s 
purposes. For Renoir, yes; his Bathers re- 
main delicious creatures as well as the com- 
ponents of a painting. They~are also expres- 
sive of the theme uniting Renoir’s total 
work: the beauty of the world as he knew 
and loved it and found it symbolized in 
women. But there is no reason why the 
female nude should serve Cezanne as a 
motif; there are even reasons why it should 
not, since it is known that he was embar- 
rassed in the presence of a nude female 
model, suspicious and fearful of women in 
general. The simple, straightforward men 
who were his models for The Card Players 
are compatible, as motifs, with the closeness 
to simple values that we have called basic 
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in Cezanne’s art, with its expression of the 
dignity of everyday, ordinary things. From 
this point of view, The Great Bathers — 
Cezanne’s most ambitious effort as a monu- 
mental structure— may be far down the list 
expressively, since its motif is so artificial, 
so far removed from the painter’s own emo- 
tional experience. At the same time, this 
very removal clarifies the painting as a pure 
formal abstraction. Historically, The Great 
Bathers is a landmark in the development 
of abstract painting, the summit of Ce- 
zanne’s art. Its importance in the genesis of 
twentieth-century painting will become ap- 
parent later in comparison with, for in- 
stance, Picasso’s Les Demoiselles (T Avignon 
[560]. By itself, The Great Bathers may be 
less rewarding than most Cezannes. But in 
context with his total work, as a planned 
climax and summary, it is an important 
document in the history of art. 

At least three of the several formal sys- 
tems that are fused into the construction 
of the picture are apparent without much 
searching. First, of course, there is the 
powerful arched form established so em- 
phatically by the tree trunks and echoed 
by at least a portion of each figure. Second, 
a countersystem reverses this upward thrust 
by a downward one climaxing where the 
arms of the central figures reach toward a 
central spot. This countersystem, also, is 
reflected in some portion of each figure. 
Finally, there is a movement into compo- 
sitional depth, most apparent in the figure 
at the lower right lying on its stomach and 
facing into the picture. There are also the 
strong stabilizing horizontals of horizons 
and banks running across the center and 
lower portions of the composition. The pic- 
ture is not finished; parts of the canvas are 
not covered. But the vigor and the delibera- 
tion and the consistency of the picture as 
it stands, the integration of every smallest 
part into the structural whole, are so satis- 
fying that there is no sense of loss in our 
knowledge that the structural process could 
have continued into further complications 
and refinements. 

In the last decade of his life, Cezanne 
began to be well known. By 1900, except in 
the usual backwater of academic intelli- 
gence, his power and the importance of his 


revolution were recognized beyond the 
specialized circle of a very few dealers, 
painters, and critics. In 1895 the dealer 
Ambroise Vollard exhibited a large number 
of Cezanne’s paintings, reintroducing him 
to Paris after a lapse of close to twenty 
years. Vollard was only thirty years old at 
this time and had opened his firm only two 
years before. Not very certain of his own 
taste, he wisely accepted advice from good 
sources, especially from Pissarro and Degas. 
Pissarro, always Cezanne’s good angel, 
brought him to Vollard’s attention. It was 
the beginning of Vollard’s career as a dealer 
in avant-garde painting, and Cezanne 
painted his portrait in 1899. The public was 
appalled by the 1895 exhibition, the con- 
servative painters and critics were outraged, 
but Cezanne was immediately established 
as a master in the minds of the former im- 
pressionists and among the canny collectors 
who were beginning to gather around ad- 
venturous dealers. It did not take long for 
the baying of the academic hounds to re- 
cede into the distance as a meaningless 
racket. Within a few years, independent 
critics had become at least as influential as 
official ones, and exhibitions held by inde- 
pendent dealers were even more influential 
than the official Salon as arbiters of taste— 
finally to the point of abusing their prestige, 
in some cases, as badly as the Salon had 
ever done. And the Salon, considerably 
chastened, liberalized its standards to meet 
the competition of the more exciting exhi- 
bitions that had grown up all around it. 

Cezanne died in 1906, at sixty-seven, 
after a collapse brought on by exposure 
when he was caught in a sudden storm 
while painting out of doors. In the autumn 
Salon of 1907 he was given a large retro- 
spective. As a summary of a painter’s de- 
velopment, a retrospective exhibition is 
associated with the idea of a winding up, 
a completion, a capping-off, a termination. 
In Cezanne’s case it is impossible to make 
this association. His retrospective was not 
the terminal point of a career so much as it 
was a summary of a new concept of form 
in painting that had been brought, in the 
art of one man, from its genesis in impres- 
sionism to a point of departure for the 
generations of a new century. 
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434. Maillol: Leda, 1902 . Bronze, height Philadelphia 

Museum of Art, Lisa Norris Elkins Bequest. 

Sculpture in Transition: Maillol 

Sculpture during the nineteenth century 
acted as if it were a dependent and ad- 
miring younger brother to painting, con- 
tent to follow its direction rather than to 
set new, legitimately sculptural directions 
for itself. Sculpture found no Cezanne, but 
it found a man who re-established the 
validity of sculpture as an independent 
medium, and who did so by a renewal of 
classical concepts, and hence must be in- 
terpolated at this point in this narrative. 

For several decades, Rodin had been the 
only sculptor of any declamatory force, and 
he dominated sculpture until well after the 
end of his century. But even Rodin had 
been exceptional more for his range as a 
one-man summary of principles connected 
with romantic and realistic-impressionist 
painters than as a sculptor adding legiti- 


mately to the tradition of sculpture in its 
own right. The man who at last challenged 
Rodin's conception with a contrasting one 
was Aristide Maillol (1861-1944). 

Maillol was forty before he turned seri- 
ously to sculpture. Before that, he had 
studied painting at the Academy under 
Gerome, and under Cabanel. But he was 
never fascinated by painting; he had the 
love of handcraft that is part of every good 
sculptors nature, and in 1887 he aban- 
doned pure painting to set up a tapestry 
workshop. He might have spent the rest of 
his life happily enough at this work, carving 
a few wooden figures for relaxation as he 
did, but in the last year of the century his 
eyes were so weakened that he gave up 
tapestry design. Thus, at the age of forty, 
he became a sculptor and thus, also, he be- 
comes the first artist in this story whose 
important work falls wholly within the 
twentieth century. 

Maillol's beginning as a painter makes it 
even more surprising that as a sculptor he 
had no use for semipainterly modeling. He 
began to build the solidest, most purely 
sculptural forms that had appeared in a 
hundred years. His goddesses [434] are 
the stocky, full-bodied country girls who 
posed for him, de-individualized by formal 
generalizations into universal symbols. 
Maillol is classical (not neo-classical) be- 
cause he brought back to sculpture the re- 
pose, the serenity, the balance and stability, 
that had been forgotten in the cultivation of 
accessory detail by imitative realists and 
the busy surfaces of Rodin and his fol- 
lowers. 

When we say that Maillol merely re- 
jected realism and impressionism, and re- 
turned to a kind of classicism, it may ap- 
pear that his revolution was only a negative 
one in the first case, a reactionary one in 
the second. But this is not quite so. Maillol 
did more than clear away a great deal of 
debris, and his classicism had nothing to 
do with the imitation of classical cliches. 
Maillol re-established the validity of sculp- 
ture as an art of pure form, self-contained 
and self-sufficient; he set it on course again 
as an independent art. He brought back to 
sculpture the self-respect which, until then, 
no one had quite realized it had lost. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Nature of Expressionism 


Post- 

impressionism: 

Its Romantics 


Seurat and Cezanne were painters within 
the classical tradition by its most inclusive 
definition: they believed that the chaotic 
material of human experience could be 
clarified and universalized, and that the 
means of efiFecting this transmutation could 
be discovered through the analysis of form 
and structure. The fact that their forms 
were so innovational— especially Cezanne's 
—makes them no less classical. It simply 
demonstrates that the classical spirit need 
not depend for expression on images of 
gods and heroes foreign to the modem 
world, but may assume forms as original 
as those of gods and heroes had been when 
the classical Greeks invented them so long 
ago. The art of Seurat and Cezanne led the 
way for the abstract geometrical schools of 
the twentieth century, such as cubism, 
which completed the transformation of the 
gods and heroes into the simplest Euclidian 
rectangles. 

But paralleling this "classical” develop- 
ment, the romantic spirit was forcing its 
own new expressions, this time with pain 
and violence exceptional even for romanti- 
cism. The art and the lives of Vincent van 
Gogh and Paul Gauguin were spectacular 
climaxes in the romantic tradition (which 
has a way of expressing itself in climaxes) ; 
their painting led in turn to the romantic 
art of the twentieth century, which was 
expressionism and its variants. 

Expressionism in painting is the free dis- 
tortion of form and color for the expression 
of inner sensations or emotions. All expres- 
sive art is a transfiguration of form to some 
degree, but expressionism is especially con- 



435. Daumier: Clown, c. 1868 . Composite wash drawing, 14)2 x 
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cemed with intense, personal emotions, and 
frequently has connotations of pathos, vio- 
lence, morbidity, or tragedy. Distortion in 
itself is not necessarily expressionistic. Ce- 
zanne’s distortions are not, because they 
are primarily structural, and only indirectly 
a vehicle for the transmission of his feelings. 
And these feelings in any case are not trans- 
mitted in intimate, emotionalized terms. 

The expressionist opens his heart and 
soul and releases his deepest feelings 
through images intended to embrace the 
observer and make him a partner rather 
than an audience, a participant or, at least, 
a sympathizer within the picture’s emo- 


tional world. Less intimately, the expres- 
sionist may interpret the world for the ob- 
server by distortions revealing its essence 
in emotional terms peculiar to the painter. 
Expressionism is romanticism extended- 
further intensified. 

Expressionism is a new term and it ap- 
plies specifically to modem art, but as a 
general term it can apply here and there as 
far back as one cares to go in the history of 
art. In the late sixteenth century when El 
Greco twisted and elongated his forms and 
tied them together in near-hysterical pat- 
terns of swirls, angles, and lights, he antici- 
pated the devices of expressionism, al- 
though the word was not to exist until three 
centuries later. And when Daumier, in one 
of the great drawings of the nineteenth cen- 
tury [435] abandoned his usual economical, 
realistically descriptive draughtsmanship 
for a tangle of agitated lines to describe a 
clown standing on a chair, waving his arms 
and shouting, he was drawing expression- 
istically. In the arms, recognizable form 
even disappears. Descriptively, the arm on 
the left is entirely illegible as an arm, but 
expressively it climaxes a pathetic and 
goaded figure in which Daumier makes one 
of his rare pessimistic statements about life, 
agreeing with Macbeth that it is “a tale 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” 


Van Gogh: ''The Starry Nighf" 

Modem expressionism stems directly from 
the tragic Dutchman, Vincent van Gogh 
( 1853—1890) , a man a little older than Seu- 
rat, who died a year before Seurat did. Both 
stemming from impressionism, these con- 
temporaries could hardly be more unlike— 
Seurat with his calculation, his method, his 
deliberation, van Gogh with his passion, his 
shattering vehemence. Instead of La 
Grande Jatte, so cool, so defined, so self- 
contained, van Gogh gives us The Starry 
Night [436], where a whirling force cata- 
pults across the sky and writhes upward 
from the earth, where planets burst with 
their own energy and all the universe surges 
and pulsates in a release of intolerable 
vitality. 
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436. Van Gogh: The Starry Night, 1889. 29 x Museum of Modem Art, New York, 
Lillie P. Bliss Bequest. 


Like all the most affecting expressionist 
creations, The Starry Night seems to have 
welled forth onto the canvas spontaneously, 
as if the creative act were a compulsive 
physical one beyond the artist's power to 
restrain. "Inspiration" as a kind of frenzied 
enchantment visited upon a painter, a 
paroxysm calling forth images only half- 
willed, is a justifiable conception in van 
Gogh's case, if it is ever justifiable at all. 
The Starry Night implies that it was exe- 
cuted in a fever of creation, as if it had to 
be set down somehow on canvas in an 
instant, as if a pause for calculation would 
check the gush, the momentum, of a brush 
guided by a mysterious spiritual force 
rather than by knowledge and experience. 
And to a certain extent this was so. Van 
Gogh's letters tell of days when his painting 
went well, when he would work into the 
night without stopping to eat. In some pic- 


tures the paint is squeezed onto the canvas 
straight from the tube, as if to reduce to a 
minimum the obstructions between con- 
ception and execution. Yet all this is mis- 
leading. His letters also speak of his studies 
for a picture that obsesses him, a picture of 
a starry night. There is a full preliminary 
drawing. 

If The Starry Night seems to burst, to 
explode, to race, it does not run away. It is 
built on a great rushing movement from 
left to right; this movement courses upward 
through the landscape, into the hills and on 
into the sky, and floods into the picture like 
a swollen river in the galaxy beginning at 
the border on the upper left. But this move- 
ment curls back on itself in the center of the 
picture, then rushes forward again at a re- 
duced pace, and finally curls back once 
more to join other rhythms instead of run- 
ning out of the picture. In the rest of the 
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sky, the moon and stars are whirlpools 
meshing with these major movements. The 
cypresses rise abruptly and lean slightly in 
the opposite direction as a brake; their own 
motion, spiraling upward, is another check 
to the horizontal lunge of earth and sky; a 
church steeple cuts less conspicuously 
across the sweep of a hill on the horizon, to 
the same eflFect. The moon, largest of the 
whirlpools of light, is itself a force that sucks 
the current back into the picture at a point 
where it would otherwise rush beyond the 
frame and be lost. 

All of this is calculation, not in Seurat’s 
sense certainly, but it is a scheme con- 
sciously observed. The Starry Night may 
have been painted at white heat and even 
with passages of improvisation. Something 
like ‘^inspiration” was present and accounts 
for the extraordinary immediacy of the pic- 
ture, but this inspiration flowed from a 
reservoir of study and experience even if it 
was released by the passionate absorption 
of the moment. But in the end, it is this 
moment that tells. Confronted by The 
Starry Night we are brought into van 
Gogh’s presence more intimately than other 
painters ever quite bring us into theirs. It is 
a bitter kind of poetic justice that today 
thousands of people find van Gogh an ac- 
cessible and sympathetic personality, while 
during his life, craving love and offering it 
everywhere, he was able to form only a 
handful of friendships, and of these half 
were disastrous. 


Van Gogh: Early Days and Works 

Indeed van Gogh must be a much easier 
man to read about than he was to be 
around. Small, ugly, and intense, without 
charm or wit, intelligent but narrow, so- 
cially awkward, ill dressed as a point of 
honor, tortured by religious confusions, 
yearning for affection but egotistical and 
stubborn, eager to please but resentful of 
criticism, he was one of those people who 
hold noble ideals too nobly, who offer their 
love as an embarrassing gift, whom one 
would like to like but whose presence is a 
burden. He seemed incapable of enjoying 
himself or of giving pleasure; in all the 


letters he wrote— and he wrote beautifully 
in them— there is no indication that he ever 
took anything casually for a moment. 

The men of van Gogh’s family were tra- 
ditionally clergymen, but two uncles had a 
prosperous gallery in The Hague, which 
they sold to the international art dealer 
Goupil. Through this connection young 
Vincent, at sixteen, obtained a place with 
Goupil, first in The Hague, then in London, 
and finally in the main branch of the firm 
in Paris. But he failed. Never suave, always 
opinionated, no friend of the rich, who buy 
pictures, he ended by irritating so many 
customers that he was dismissed. Turning 
to religion, he failed at the theological 
seminary. When he sought to sacrifice him- 
self in service as a combination evangelist 
and social worker among miners in a des- 
perately depressed and gloomy area, he 
failed. He subjected himself to all the hard- 
ships of his poverty-stricken parishioners— 
their miserable quarters, their abominable 
diet. He slept on a hard board and a straw 
mattress when he could have had a com- 
fortable bed. The miners laughed at him, 
their children hooted at him in the streets. 
Twice in love, he was twice rejected— once 
by his landlady’s daughter in London, once 
by a cousin. Rejected by the women he 
wanted to love, rejected by the people he 
wanted to help, van Gogh attempted to 
fulfill himself on both scores by living with 
and caring for a prostitute he picked up on 
the street, ugly, stupid, and pregnant. This 
idyll, which could have been inspired by 
Dostoevski, endured for twenty months. 

It was not until 1880, when he was 
twenty-seven years old, that van Gogh de- 
cided to be a painter. He entered this new 
life not as one enters a profession but as 
one accepts a spiritual calling, in fore- 
knowledge of self-sacrifice. 

His will, his compulsion, to paint as a 
direct expression of self, as a psychological 
need quite aside from professional ambi- 
tions or the will to fame, no matter what 
suffering would be involved, sets van Gogh 
apart from the impressionists, who had 
fought stubbornly in the face of every dis- 
couragement but had always been profes- 
sional painters, careerists. Delacroix had 
established the idea of the painter’s right 
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to paint as he pleased, to enter into a 
pitched battle against entrenched manners 
of painting; Courbet had continued to fight, 
more as an individual than as a member of 
an organized school with a leader and 
henchmen; the impressionists had further 
abandoned the pre-nineteenth-century idea 
of the painter as a craftsman with a product 
to sell in satisfaction of a demand, and 
finally were to succeed in creating a de- 
mand by bringing public taste into line 
with their standards. They seemed to have 
culminated the idea established by Dela- 
croix. And to all these painters, of course, 
art was certainly a release and an emo- 
tional satisfaction, as creation must be to 
any artist. But they were professionals. 
With van Gogh the balance swings to the 
other side. Although he yearned for atten- 
tion, although he exhibited when he could, 
and finally managed to sell one painting, he 
was not first of all a man making his way in 
a profession. He was a man intent on 
saving his soul, in creating his very being, 
by painting pictures.* 

Van Gogh had begun to draw at the time 
of his failure as an evangelist among the 
miners, and had attended classes for a 
while at the academy in Brussels. He began 
his serious study as an overage beginner in 
the academic art school at The Hague, but 
did not stay long. He had a cousin there, 
Anton Mauve, one of the most popular 
painters of the day. Mauve was a painter 
of sentimentalized humanitarian subjects in 
the degenerating tradition of the Barbizon 
school. The association did not last long, 

* The single picture van Gogh sold, if we 
don't count the ones he traded for paints, was 
Red Vineyards, which was exhibited six months 
before his death in a group show organized by 
Les Vingt, the Brussels group with whom 
Seurat also exhibited. Van Gogh had exhibited 
in the Paris Independants shows, as anyone 
could do, and had organized two exhibitions 
in Paris restaurants, one in Le Tamhourin, 
which was frequented by writers and painters, 
one in a huge low-priced restaurant called La 
Fourche. This was his public exhibition record 
during his lifetime. The year following his 
death he was given a retrospective at the In- 
dependants. This was in 1891. In 1935 when 
the Museum of Modern Art held the first big 
van Gogh show in New York it established the 
attendance record, to that date, for exhibitions 
of the work of a single painter. 


ending as so many of van Gogh's associa- 
tions did, in a quarrel. This was also the 
time of his association with the prostitute 
Sien, which had become intolerable. Van 
Gogh left to paint on his own in the town 
of Neunen, where his father was now 
pastor. He puzzled and frightened the 
townsfolk; the pastor forbade them to pose 
for his son. 

The work from this period— from his first 
eflForts in 1880 until the beginning of 1886 
—is a continuation of the obsessive humani- 
tarianism that had led Vincent into evan- 
gelical work, and it has the same excess of 
gloomy fervor that had led to his failure 
in it. His subjects are poor people, squalid 
streets or farms, miners and peasants 
broken by poverty and toil, the inmates of 
almshouses. He draws in crayon or char- 
coal, and in his paintings his colors are as 
depressing as his subjects. His first large, 
ambitious composition, of which there are 
three versions, was The Potato Eaters 
[437], painted in the dismal browns and 
greenish blacks of the period. '1 have tried 
to make it clear how these people, eating 
their potatoes under the lamplight, have 
dug the earth with these very hands they 
put in the dish. ... I am not at all anxious 
for everyone to like or admire it at once.” 

His taste in painting generally was also 
involved more with humanitarian ideas 
than with aesthetic values. He admired 
Millet, and another French painter of peas- 
ants, THermitte, and the Hollander Josef 
Israels, although he objected when these 
men idealized their subjects, as they usually 
did. He also admired Daumier and Rem- 
brandt, again largely for their subject mat- 
ter. He read such English authors as George 
Eliot and Dickens, who wrote of the poor 
and the oppressed. The American writer 
Harriet Beecher Stowe was another favor- 
ite; Uncle Torns Cabin, with its pathetic 
slaves, stirred him deeply. He read the 
sociological realistic novels of Zola. But he 
also read the aesthetic de Goncourts. He 
hardly knew of the impressionist painters 
at this time. 

Early in 1886 van Gogh suddenly left 
Holland for Paris. It seems to have been 
an abrupt decision. It was certainly an im- 
portant one. He had gone to Antwerp and 
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Van (»<k;h: The Potato Eaters, 1885. 32 x 45". Municipul Museum, Amsterdam, 
V. \V, van (iojjsh (Collection. 


laid studital for a whiles at the academy 
thert*, Init found it dull and restricting. 
At'adeinie training wa.s intolerable to him 
l»eeaus<* it seeni(‘d divorcH'd from tlie cuirthy 
and simph* valu<*s he was interesUKl in. But 
lu* was a ehunsy <lraughtsman and he kn(‘w 
it. ami lie h*It tlu* m*(‘d of stimulation and 
<*\eitemeut from other paint<‘rs. If lu^ co\ild 
not to!eratt‘ tin* school iti Antwerp, neitlua* 
ctnihl lie go Inu’k to working on his own in 
a bac'kward rural community. His brotlier 
rhi’o was dirt*ctinga small gallery in Paris, 
a liiam'li <if (iouin'rs. Vinetait wrot(5 him 
that he would b(* in th(‘ Louvre at a ctTtain 
htiur. ami ask<‘d Hum to meet him there. 

I.ater. d’heo was to r<‘(‘ogni/e his broth- 
er’s power as an artist, Init at this time 
\‘incent was only th<‘ family problem, a 
mahnljustetl and dilfieult man whosc‘ draw- 
ing was mithing mon‘ tlian an emotional 
stofigap. wlm was reacliing his middle 
tliirties and (ould not hold a job, who had 
slmun that In^ wa.s impractical and un- 
stabh‘ and would havc^ to b(‘ either .sup- 


ported or abandoned to the most desperate 
circumstances of life, to vagabondagcN star- 
vatio!i, the alm.shousc. Tlu^ story of Vincent 
and Then from now on is a poignant one. 
Their letters, up to Vincent’s last unfinished 
one written just before his suicide, nnid like 
a fine novel and have furnished the material 
for several poor ones. In his haters Vincent 
reveals the genthau'ss and above all the 
clarity of thought tliat were so rare when 
he spoke and not at all apparent in his 
ac'tions. His torrmuit is (‘(pially r(‘V(‘aled, 
and Th(‘o s patkmce and love. But in their 
day-to-day relation.ships wluai they were 
together, Vincent remain (‘d a problem- 
stubborn, hyper.s(‘nsitiv(% and (H'caaitric. 
Th(H)'s lusirt must havc^ sunk wlu^n lie read 
Vincents letter telling of his decision to 
com(‘ to Paris, but he took his brotluu* into 
his flat, supported him from his own limit(‘d 
income, and .set about h<‘lping him find his 
way toward a solution of his problems. 

Th(‘o’.s gallery handl<‘d work liy all the 
major impr(‘.ssionists as well as the standard 
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438. Van Gogh; Miners, Borinage, 1880. Pen, lightly colored. 17I4 x 21I2". Kroller- 
Muller State Museum, Otterlo. 


Salon masters who sold much better. Theo 
himself, like any good dealer, was always 
hunting nev.^ talent and had scouted the 
impressionist group shows with more sym- 
pathy than most dealers risked, Vincents 
arrival coincided with the final impression- 
ist exhibition, when only a few of the 
original group were exhibiting and a special 
room had been given over to the neo-im- 
pressionists, including Seurat with La 
Grande Jatte. 

The impressionists" happy, brightly 
tinted art did not immediately affect Vin- 
cent. He entered the studio of Cormon, a 
conventional painter who gave his students 
sound training in the imitation of the 
model. Here, a grown man among young- 
sters, Vincent labored industriously, cor- 
recting his drawings until he had erased 
holes in the paper, irritating everyone, the 
class freak. Just how he managed to get 


accepted in a class limited to thirty stu- 
dents, with a waiting list, is a question. 
Theos position as a dealer probably 
helped. Lautrec was among the students 
and Vincent came to his studio from time 
to time, but he was an odd ball in the 
effervescent company and after standing 
hopefully on the sidelines for a while he 
would disappear. Lautrec did a sketch of 
him at a cafe table; it shows a thin, bearded 
man leaning forward intently. 

The stimulation and the new ideas Vin- 
cent had come to Paris to find, came not 
from the young men at Cormon’s studio but 
from the patriarch of the impressionists, 
Pissarro, reappearing yet again in his con- 
stant role of saint. As he had done with 
Cezanne, Pissarro now induced Vincent to 
abandon his gloomy palette and turgid 
shadows for the bright, high-keyed color- 
ism of the impressionists. But the trans- 
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439. Van Coen: Factories at Clichtj, c, 1887. x 28 ) 4 ". City Art 
Museum of St. Louis. 



440. Van (»<k;h: HmuLseape with Wall, date uukuown. Pen and 
iiik, H% X CuHec'tiou T. Edward Hanley, Bradford, Pa. 


formation was more than a technical one; 
the spirit of Vincents art was equally 
r*hun|<e<l. ()n<‘ of his earliest existing draw- 
ings [438], done at about the time of his 
chaision to work seriously at art, shows, as 
he dt‘S<’rihed it in a letter to Theo, 
. miners, men and women, going to 
tin; shaft in the morning through the snow, 


by a path along a hedge of thorns; shadows 
that pass, dimly visible in the twilight. In 
the background the large constructions of 
the mine, and the heaps of clinkers, stand 
out vaguely against the sky ... do you 
think the idea good?” Good or bad, the 
idea was typical of his preoccupation at 
that time with the hard lot of common 
people, full of cold, gloom, and miserable 
hardship. But now when he paints the 
Factories at Clichy [439] he has stopped 
seeing and thinking in terms of oppressed 
workers, blackened chimneys, belching 
smoke, piles of cinders and slag, and sees 
instead a blue sky, red roofs, a foreground 
of slashing yellows and greens, all singing 
in the open air. 

From the broken strokes of impression- 
ism and the uniform dots of pointillism 
(Vincent had made a brief sally in this 
latter direction) he developed a way of 
painting in short, choppy strokes of bright 
color, like elongations of the pointillist dots, 
which later were to bend and writhe and 
to be reflected also in drawings [440] of 
the greatest expressive economy. Suddenly 
he is an artist, suddenly his own man. The 
contrast between Old Shoes [441] and the 
portrait of Pdre Tanp^tiy [442] painted 
the same year is complete. The old .shoes 
are vigorously painted, but tlie color and 
the implied humanitarianism arc still on the 
dull and rather hcavyhanded level that is 
so bothersome in The Potato Eaters. But 
P^re Tanguy suddenly lives, as no other of 
Vincent s images had lived until then, and 
Vincent himself suddenly lives as a fulfilled 
painter. 

Julien Tanguy, affectionately called PeVe 
Tanguy, was a color grinder who as a 
traveling paint salesman had met most of 
the impressionists during their most diffi- 
cult days before 1870. When he opened his 
own small shop of artists' materials in 
Montmartre he began ^l)uying” their paint- 
ings, which usually meant accepting them 
in exchange for supplies. He also kept their 
work on hand for chance sales, and thus 
grew into a collector and art dealer. He was 
particularly fond of C 6 zanne; during thc! 
years of Cezanne's obscurity as a voluntary 
exile in Aix, his paintings could be seen 
only at Fere Tanguy s. Thtu’c were times 
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when Monet and Sisley would have been 
without materials to paint with if it had 
not been for this fatherly man. Madame 
Tanguy did not share his confidence or his 
interest in those painters who, like van 
Gogh, used a great deal of paint but were 
totally unsaleable. 

Psychologically, Vincents portrait of 
Tanguy is a complicated picture in spite of 
the directness and solidity of the image. 
Tanguy as a personality, with his combina- 
tion of naivete and grandeur, is shown at 
once as a real person individualized by his 
bright eyes, his alert face, his simple coat 
and scarf and hat, and as a monumental 
abstraction with some of the quality of 
sculpture. There are few portraits where 
the play of personality between painter and 
subject is so apparent. Here, as he was to 
continue to do, Vincent paints his own 
psychological presence into the picture. 
The colors are vivid, with the strong dark- 
blue mass of the coat in the center sur- 
rounded by emerald greens and bright 
orange-yellows. Everywhere except in the 
blue coat, the painting is shot through with 
spots and lines of vermilion. There are lines 
of vermilion in the shadow on the left 
side of the face; a purely arbitrary line of 
vermilion separates the figure from the 
background, running from the neck on 
either side down along the shoulder and 
continuing to the bottom edge of the can- 
vas. As Manet did in his portrait of Zola 
[192] van Gogh places his subject against 
a background of references, in this case 
Japanese prints. But where Manet painted 
a realistic image of great elegance and of 
great objectivity, every stroke of Vincent’s 
brush is determined more by his reaction to 
the subject than by its appearance. From 
now on the painter who began as so dreary 
a colorist uses color of an intensity, both 
optical and expressive, beyond any use of 
it until this time. 

Has Vincent benefited from his labors in 
Cormon’s studio? Perhaps. In the drawing 
of the head and the hands of Fere Tanguy 
there is a certainty and definition that may 
have been strengthened by the disciplines 
he inflicted on himself, but if it is examined 
academically the drawing fails everywhere, 
even where Vincent did not deliberately 



441. Van Gogh: Old Shoes, 1887. igM x 28". Fogg Art Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass., Maurice Wertheim Collection. 


violate academic principles for expressive 
necessity. In the hands, the fingers of the 
hand on our right could not physically pass 
behind the others as they are supposed to 
do. As for Pere Tanguy’s right arm, from 
wrist to elbow, it does not exist within the 
sleeve, and the thigh below it is ambiguous. 
But these are foolish points, not to be 
thought of twice. Whether or not van Gogh 
could ever have become an academic 
draughtsman is beside the point, since he 
has now discovered where his power of 
expression lies, and he knows that it is not 
compatible with either academic regula- 
tion or impressionist vision. It is possible to 
think of pure impressionism as the ultimate 
imitative realism where the eye becomes 
only a lens (it was once said of Monet that 
he was ‘'only an eye— but what an eye!”). 
And the world Vincent must transmute into 
images is accessible to no lens. It is an inner 
world of his own. While he thought of him- 
self as the logical descendent of impression- 
ism, actually he rejected all impressionism’s 
values to explore this tormented inner 
world instead of impressionism’s joyous 
everyday one. 

In February, 1888, Vincent van Gogh 
left Paris for Arles, in the south of France, 
where this exploration was to begin in 
earnest. 
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Vail Arles, Saint-liamy, 

and Aucers 

'I1ir c'vcnt.s (jf van life heUveen liis 

clepartui'c* Innn Viuis in <‘arly ]tS88 until 
his suicide in July, I8h(), ani w(‘ll enough 
known to hav(* cstahlisluHl him in the 
po|Hilar mind as the archetype of tht‘ Mad 
Chniius. Not mad, h(^ was an unstahh* per- 
sonality who in the last two years of his life 
was sulip'ct to epih‘ploid s(‘i/ur<^s. Not 
qtiite a genius, h<* was a paint(a’ who in his 
last two years produecsi a hie, work of (‘X- 
tremest originality, combining th(‘ory with 
a high degrtH* of |)ersonal emotionalism, 
Hec ause the (*vents of his Iif<* are dramatic 
otKHigh to lut disproportional(‘ly intrusive 


in a discussion of his painting, they must 
be summarized first: 

Vincent left Paris in a fit of despondcaicy 
to which many factors contril)ute(h fie was 
irritated with the squal)l)ling and bickering 
that, he found, was the form usiialK' taken 
by the stimulating discussions he had 
hoped for among painters. Not only wan he 
dependent on his brother Theo, but he felt 
that he was in his way—as he was. And in 
any case, Paris in February is not a cheerful 
city in the low-income bracket. For a 
painter who had suddenly discovered color 
it was gray, its studios drear. By tempera- 
ment Vincent was restless. He had lived 
his life feeling that wdiat he w'as hunting 
was just around the corner. This time he 
thought it lay in the brilliant sun and the 
simpler life of a small Provencal city. And 
this time it did. 

Theo gave him an allowance and he set 
himself up in Arles. For this man of thirty- 
five it was like a youth s first discovery of 
the world on his own. Before long he was 
working so hard that he had several faint- 
ing spells. Or perhaps these were tlu' first 
indication of the malady that was about to 
make itself apparent. It was also just the 
time of the arrival in Arles of the painter 
Gauguin. 

Gauguin was a fantastic and to van Gogh 
a glamonnis personality, with barbarous 
and brutal good looks the ugly litth' man 
must have envied, and an es tab! island r(‘pu- 
tation among avant-garde paint(n*s. The 
men had met in Paris but did not know^ one 
another vory well in spite of Vinc*(aits 
strong attraction toward Ca\iguin. Ckiuguin 
was somewhat older, and tliere is a bint of 
adol('sc(‘nt lun'o worship in van CJogh’s had- 
ing for him. H<‘ urged Gauguin to visit him 
in Arl(\s; Gauguin finally c'ons(‘nt('d. As far 
as their painting was c'onc(‘rned tluaa* was 
an important mutual influenc’e. As far as 
th(u*r life together was concenual tlun'O 
wer<^ t(‘nsions bc^yond (‘nduranc(\ at Ic'ast 
IkwoikI Vincents, and in an incn'dcmt that 
apinirently will newer be clarifieal in its d(‘- 
tails there was a violent (luarrel, aftt'r wliich 
Vincent went to his room, cait off an (‘ar, 
wrapped it up, and dc^livcaeal it to ojk‘ of 
th(‘ girls in a brotlu‘l that h(‘ liad frc'ciiumtt'd 
with Gauguin. This was during the last 
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weeks of 1888. Shortly before, he had 
painted a self-portrait as a prestait ft^r 
Gauguin [443]; tlie words Vi nion ami 
Paur are still hiiutK' diseta-nalile akuig tlie 
upper left border. l1u* Aries t^xpericaice luid 
begun with the happit\st period of van 
Gog]i*s life; but the face in the self-portrait 
for Gauguin is already tlie face of a man 
pushed to the limits of endurance, and the 
remainder of Vincent's life was torment 
beyond anythitig he had endured before. 

Duriirg the first five months of 1889 lu‘ 
remained in Arles, with intermittent periods 
in the hospital as his seizures recurred. He 
suffered hallucinations, and his irrational 
behavior got him into trouble with the 
toumspeople, as had happened elsewhere. 
Then for a year— May 1889 to May 1890— 
he was an inmate of the asylum at Saint- 
Remy, near by, where he had comparative 
freedom and could receive immediate 
treatment— of a kind— during seizures. He 
worked passionately. The Starnj Night was 
painted at Saint-R6my. 

By May the seizures seemed to have re- 
lented and he was thought well enough to 
return to the north. He went to Auvers, not 
far from Paris, where Pissarro lived and had 
worked with C<f‘zanne. Pissarro would have 
taken Vincent into his own house but his 
wife, understandably, objected. The im- 
mediate reason for the choice of Auvers 
was the presence there of Dr, Paul Gachet** 
[444], a physician who had special qualifi- 
cations for this special case since he was a 
friend of Pissarro's and C6zarme's and some 

^ Dr. Paul Gachet ( 1828-1909) was liim.self 
an amateur painter of creditable .skill with a 
special fondness for engraving and etcliing. 
Cezanne did his only plat(‘S witli Gacliet, and 
van Gogli now etelu^d the doctor's portrait. 
Ilis acquaintance with paint(‘rs went bac'k to 
an early one with Courbet, Lik(5 Choqmrt and 
Caillebotte he (liscovered the impr(‘S.sionists 
for himself and collected them along with a lot 
of '‘dark pictures" that Vincent objectexl to in 
his house. Ills collection is now in the I.ouvre. 
lie struck Vincent as being "at least" as eec(*n- 
tric as he liimself was, and there was justifica- 
tion for this impn‘.s.sion. Among the fren^-think- 
ing doctor's sev(‘ral unusual scheme's was one 
for a "mutual autopsy" association by which 
painters would leave tluiir brains for analysis 
after their deaths. He had been sonu'thing of 
a nuisance to the young impres.sionists but tiny 
were also genuinely fond of him. 



443. Van iUntu: -portrait, *^4^ .\ Fogg Arl Mu- 

seum, Gamhridge, Mass,, Mututt e Wtafhrun C 'cdli't lam. 

of the otlier impr<*ssiotHsts whum lii» laul 
frcapiently treatctl without a fee and w.w 
a.s int<'rt*st<*d in art as ht* was in iinnhrmi'. 

In Auvi'rs Vint*f*nt expeririH fd mi fur- 
th(*r seizures. He made tieeasiiinal short 
visits to Paris, saw Lautree thme um e mine, 
and w<*nt to the Saloii aiu! exhibitions, but 
he could not tak<* inueh ol Pans at a fmie. 

In Auvits he paiiited t oiistantlv I Ir. 

(hichi*t was a mttarle of eueoniageim-nt 
But \aiicerit feared a rerun em e of the 
dreadful experiences in Ades and S.onf 
Herny. His eonst iousiiess of the Inirden fus 
life imposed on his brother was 
<sxaggerat«*d now bersinse *rh**o ha^t mar ^ 
rieri and hail jtist hat! a som 

\'ini'ent had votnv to Anvers in Mav. 

Near the end of Julv ho begaii a Fftei to 
I heo in wfiieh two svntonvrs aie patfii u 
larly revealing of the nature of hr* art and 
his relationship to it: 
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444. Van ikuAu Dr, Cachet, 1890. Etching, y% x 6''. 
Fhihulclplua Musemn of Art, Mcllhenuy Fund. 


'Ihnilly, Wit cun speak only through our 
paintings*. 

‘4n iny own work I am risking my life, 
and half my reason has been lost in it.” 

did not finish the hotter. It was not 
a *\suieid<‘ note,” although parts of it are a 
.summation of his relationship with Theo 
and have al)out tluun an air of finality. But 
wh<*n h<^ .stoj)pc5d tlie letter in the middle 
and went out with his paintbox and his 
<*anva.s he might have gone out to paint, 
'rhit rtwcjlviT with which he .shot himself 
was nevcT id<aitifi<HL He might have hor- 
rowi‘d it on the way from a peasant, with 
the c*x<*use that he would use it to shoot at 
the crows that w«‘re a nuisance in the fields. 
Ih' shot him.S(4f below the heart, but man- 
ag<‘d to walk hack to the inn where he was 
.staying, (amtrary to the circumstances as 
usually takiai for granted, he did not shoot 
himself during an attack or in anticipation 
of cme, and during the two days before he 
c!it*d he was huad. Tlieo had been reached, 
and Vincent died in his arms. 


Van Gogh: Later Work 

The bulk of van Gogh s life work, the paint- 
ings that poured out during the two years 
and five months between his arrival in Arles 
and his suicide in Auvers, must be more 
familiar to a wider public today than the 
work of any other single painter. At least 
this is true in the United States. There are 
individual paintings, such as Whistlers 
Mother and the Mona Lisa, The Blue Boy 
and a Corot or two, that are better known, 
but in Vincents case it is not a matter of 
one or two paintings. Half his work must 
have been reproduced in tens of thousands 
of color prints, offered in portfolios as in- 
ducements to subscribe to newspapers, 
framed up assembly-line fashion for sale 
in department stores and drug stores. To a 
vast audience on the fringe of ''apprecia- 
tion” he is synonymous with modern art— 
to which, actually, he is an excellent intro- 
duction. 

This does not sound like a tragic art. 
Tragic art does not appeal to tens of thou- 
sands of people as a living-room decoration. 
The brilliance of the color, the decorative 
attraction of the shapes and images as they 
developed in Arles, are superficially cheer- 
ful. And some of the pictures arc genuinely 
happy ones unless the pathetic associations 
of the painter's life are grafted onto them. 
But most of them take on a disquieting 
introspective intensity or restlessness if they 
are regarded as something more than spots 
of color on a wall. 

This is tnie of The Public Cardens in 
Arles [445]. A twisting and writhing mo- 
tion is only half repressed in the tree trunks, 
and it continues into the foliage and breaks 
through in the patch of sky, painted in a 
flat color yet in angular, motionful strokes. 
In the pictures of flowers, e.s’pecially the 
great heavy .sunflowers of Arles [446], there 
is the same duality. The series of sunflowers 
arc his most popular pictures, the brightest 
in color, the most obviously ornamental 
and, being flowers, of course the most 
"cheerful” and nice to have around. The 
decorative quality was intentional. Vincent 
wrote from Arles in a letter to Emile Ber- 
nard that he was thinking of "decorating 
his studio with half a dozen paintings of 
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445. Van Gogh: The Public GardetLs in Ad(\s, i 88 H. 28?3 x 35 ^'*. l’lulli|i^ i 44 !*'* ftMii, 
Washington^ D.C. 


sunflowers, a decoration in which clirorne 
yellow, crude or broken, shall l)kr/e forth 
against various backgrounds of blue, rang- 
ing from the very palest emerald up to 
royal blue and framed with thin strips of 
wood painted orange. Tlu» sort of eflect of 
Gothic stained glass windows.'’ I’lu^ model- 
ing of the flowcu’s’ great coarse etmtral 
cushions of stamens was clone in actual 
relief, the pigment being built up (‘lost* to 
a quarter of an inch in some* place's, and 
textured like the rough mass of tlie stamc'ns 
themselves. Individual pc'tals arc^ also de- 
fined by relief, each one existing as a mass 
of paint with its edge standing out protiu- 
nently in front of the petals bc'hind it. llu' 
sunflower pictures are large ones, the 
monstrous blossoms l)eing painted at full 
size. They have a savage velu'mc'nc'c' that is 
reduced to l)right prettiiu'ss in the* small 
color prints that are so popular. 


An i'xtreme flatness as fat' as mudelmg m 
light and shade is t lUa eunak * Vf-n .e. t ai 
as tint br<*aking <4 tulcu 1 % tinneinrti, 
characti'ristic of the Ades patnif’* in 
eral, but their stirfatf \ aie h**4%ib^ trsinird 
Hie liackgonuid <4 nenne i ll/! r* 

a solid velltnv. tin* bnlliani that 

obsesses \‘iitt'ent nou, Inukrai s*n!s bv ifir 
texture c4 the tuoad, tha k, .ippb» .Haai 
Purple*, its eoinpleinf-ntais . v* plavrd 
against it in the tlres%. and unhin ihr * Li-.h 
<4" tfie tsvo i'olors the figUM* Vi fi ate.hxt^d, 
It is a composition in silhuneHt-s. thf* d,i ail4»* 
influence* (4 the fapanrsi* puni and »4' 
Ciauguin. who was mm seating \ in^ **nf 
and xvorking with him. Pul ev«-u '.slidr bt* 
was painting in the tiaik tonrs of ih** f-.uIs 
period, van Gogh had tome npMii {apaia'-ir 
objec't.s and had bet-n faamaO-d l.i*. fia-n 
C’olor, In fbu'is be kn»‘w laioi'. 

well, as we see m the bat. kgr^nind m fbe 
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446 . Van (kK;u; Sunflowers, 1888. 36H x 29" Phila- 447 . Van Gogh: VArlcuicnno {Madame Ginoiix), 
delphiu Mu.soum of Art, Mr. and Mrs. Carroll S. 1887. 24 x 17". Metropolitan Mnseuin of Art, New 
Tyson Ck)llection. York, Samuel A. Lewisohn Bequest. 


portrait of Pt^re Tanguy (where the color 
in tli<‘ jirints is exaggerated into brilliance, 
rath<*r than reproduced in the softer tints 
of thi^ originals), and he wrote about his 
trip to Ark^s that as he approached on the 
truiri was so excit(?d that he could almost 
h(»Ii(*v<» it was Japan lie was coming to. As 
a d(*s<’<‘ndunt of the Japanese print, L*Arl 6 - 
sienne has the obvious inherited charac- 
teristics of siinplifk?d silhouette and flat 
color, but the* sinuous line of the Japanese 
silhouetti* lias betm replaced by a .sharp- 
ened. forceful, rnoHi angular one, and the 
conv<'ntionaIi/.ed < 4 uirm has given way to 
a hyiwotic intcaisity. 

Madame (hnoux, a neighbor who posed 
in regional costume for L*Arl 6 sienrie, was 
one of several fri(*ndly pc^oplc who solved 
for a while van Cioghs perpetual model 
problem. The most obliging of the.se were 
the postman Houlin and his wife. He 
paintc^d five portraits of Houlin, one of them 
[ 448 ) showing hi.s uniform in a strong blue 


against a pale blue background, with the 
beard in .short, straight, springing strokes 
of brownish and yellowish tints flecked with 
bits of bright blue and red. The figure is 
more threc-dimensionally modeled than 
that of V ArUsienne, but in the remarkable 
portrait of Madame Houlin called La 
Berceuse [ 449 ] the flatness is again ex- 
treme. The picture began with a senti- 
mental idea. It was to recall lullabies to 
lonely men, Vinccait said, and he compared 
its colors to common chromolithographs. 
He said from time to time that he wanted 
to make “naiVc” and primitive images like 
those in popular almanacs or calendars that 
appealed to uncultivated people-^another 
manifestation of his repeated efforts to 
identify himself with simple folk in whose 
lives he imagined that love and honesty and 
understanding existed in a natural state. 

But it is typical of him that the intention 
he states in literary terms is seldom appar- 
ent in the completed picture—in most cases. 
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fortunately not. Whetlier or not lie began 
sentimentally he did not in the end paint 
sentimentally in La Berceuse, and it cer- 
tainly does not suggest a chromo. Madame 
Roulin sits in an attitude reminiscent of 
Pere Tanguy s, but slightly turned, and the 
figure is built in comparably simplified, 
half-primitive forms. The hands hold a rope 
that would be attached to a cradle, a usual 
means of rocking one. The lower part of the 
background is a solid red, against the com- 
plementary green of the skirt. The black 
blouse and the face are played against a 
background of wallpaper transformed into 
a dreamlike pattern of flowers, some pink 
ones being semirealistic alongside others 
that are geometrized. All are connected by 
odd loops and swirls, punctuated by dia- 
mond shapes, these derived from stems and 
leaves. The rest of the area is filled with 
black rings, each with a dot of vermilion 
in its center. The chair is defined by heavy 
black outlines. The resultant combination 
of naivete, violence, and dream makes La 
Berceuse one of van Gogh’s great canvases 
but it certainly does not recall a lullaby. 

In van Gogh’s attachment to the Roulins, 
psychiatrists who are interested in post- 
mortem analyses might find a substitute 
parent relationship. Roulin, who was not 
a mail carrier but worked at loading and 
unloading mail from the trains, was a tre- 
mendous man, six and a half feet tall. Vin- 
cent wrote Theo that Roxilin was "not quite 
old enough to be like a father” to him, but 
that he had a "silent gravity and tenderness 
. . . such as an old soldier might have for 
a young one.” Thus he offered Vincent an 
outlet for both the dependent filial affection 
and the hero worship he was so eager to 
bestow. In another letter Vincent refers to 
sailors as "children and martyrs,” a phrase 
in which there are strong elements of a 
psychological self-portrait, and he painted 
the portrait La Berceuse of the motherly 
Madame Roulin in such a way, he said, 
that when these sailors saw it in their cabin 
they would feel "the old sense of cradling 
come over them.” 

After the crisis of his first attacks, his 
break with Gauguin, and finally his transfer 
to the asylum at Saint-Remy, Vincent’s 
paintings take on the swirling, tempestuous 



448. Van Gogh: The Postman Roulin, 1888 . 32 x 25 I 2 ". Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 


form and the more mystical expression of 
which The Starry Night is a climactic ex- 
pression. But they are interspersed with 
milder expressions, such as The Road 
Menders [450], where the warm tones and 
the everyday subject modify and even for 
a moment conceal the compulsive writhing 
of the great trees whose roots must plunge 
into the earth with the same voracious 
energy that forces the trunks and branches 
upward. And in one exceptional moment 
the fields around Saint-Remy are painted 
in the rain [451] and the violence fades 
into poetic melancholy, the twisting lines 
give way to a pattern of straight ones slant- 
ing across the surface of a composition re- 
calhng Japanese prints where rain over 
quiet landscapes was represented in the 
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449. Van Gogh: La Berceuse {Madame Roulin), 1889 . 36 M x 
28 M". Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


same way — an abstract linear design super- 
imposed over natural forms. 

Then after Saint-Remy, during the scant 
three months in Auvers, the twistings and 
knottings begin to relax. Their violence is 
not so much tempered as habitual, much 
of their true force is lost. The arabesque of 
lines goes limp. Movement, instead of 
charging through the picture, is slowed and 
dijffused. The electric presence of The 
Fuhlic Gardens in Arles becomes a light, 
agreeable decorativeness in Stairway at 
Auvers [452], There is a sense of deflation 
in the Auvers pictures. In color, in pattern, 
they share the qualities that make Vincent 
van Gogh one of the most popular painters 
in the world, but they have lost the spiritual 
intensity that make him a great one. 


Gauguin: Early Days and Arles 

As a matter of chronological tying together, 
it may be pointed out here that at the time 
of van Goghs death Manet had been dead 
only seven years, and the other impression- 
ists were at the height of their powers. 
Monet was fifty years old (van Gogh died 
at thirty-seven) and had another thirty-six 
years of life ahead of him. Cezanne was not 
to begin The Great Bathers until eight years 
later. Seurat died the year after van Gogh. 
Picasso was a boy of nine. 

Paul Gauguin (1848-1903) was five 
years older than van Gogh and outlived him 
by thirteen years. His life was as extraor- 
dinary in its circumstances as Vincent’s 
was, but the circumstances, which included 
greater poverty and privation since he had 
no brother Theo to support him, were more 
of his own making than Vincent’s had been. 
Like Vincent’s, his life has been a mine for 
biographers. Its central mystery is why he 
chose to paint. 

In Vincent’s case the compulsion is ex- 
plicable. Anyone can accept the idea that 
painting is an emotional release for a man 
who fits in nowhere else. Since Vincent’s 
time the idea has even been so abused that 
art schools are filled with students whose 
only qualification as potential artists con- 
sists of a demonstrated lack of qualification 
for being anything else. But Gauguin was 
a vigorous, rather brutally handsome, 
worldly, and self-confident man who 
entered a stock brokerage firm at twenty- 
three and did very well at his job. After a 
couple of years he was a successful bank 
agent; he married well and was soon a 
father. He began to draw and paint a little 
for relaxation, as many respectable busi- 
nessmen have done without disrupting their 
lives. In 1876— he was twenty-eight now— 
he had a painting in the Salon and was 
buying impressionist pictures. He owned 
work by Manet, Renoir, Monet, Sisley and 
Pissarro, and even Cezanne, among others. 
Then the ubiquitous Pissarro appeared in 
person— this time not in a role Gauguin’s 
family would have called that of a saint but 
rather that of a diabolic tempter, as things 
turned out. The two men painted together, 
and Gauguin exhibited in the impressionist 
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group show of 1880 and the successive ones 
up through the final one in 1886. By that 
year he had given himself over entirely to 
painting as a career and was living by such 
hand-to-mouth jobs as pasting signs on bill- 
boards. He had expected to eke out a living 
as a painter, perhaps had even expected to 
be a successful one without too long an 
apprenticeship. Pissarro objected to his 
“commercialism’' when Gauguin worried 
about selling, but it was not easy for a man 
who had been well-to-do to see his money 
drain away, to accept hardships that turned 
out to be more severe even than he had ex- 
pected as part of the anticipated satisfac- 
tions of a creative life. His wife, a Danish 
woman, was forced at last to return to her 
family with Gauguin’s children, a tempo- 
rary measure which became permanent. 

Gauguin was a sport from the romantic 
tradition of bohemianism, the concept of 
the artist as a free soul beyond the con- 
ventions of society, sacrificing such bour- 
geois ideals as security and respectability 
to the precarious but stimulating life of the 
studios. Gaiety and self-indulgence and 
moral license, which were incidental to 
bohemianism in its origins as a way of life 
dedicated to creative effort, finally became 
ends in themselves and created the phe- 
nomenon of the painter who does not paint, 
the writer who does not write, the thinker 
who does not think, but who make the most 
of the bohemian’s exemption from social 
responsibility. Gauguin has been seen by 
some biographers as a man attracted by the 
bohemian way of life, a man who remained 
a Parisian hohemian even when he fled the 
life of the studios to paint in the South Seas. 
And he did have many of the qualities 
associated with parasitic bohemianism. He 
was vain, selfish, an ardent and indulgent 
sensualist. He loved flattery but was nig- 
gardly in recognizing the achievements of 
his colleagues. He was jealous of his inno- 
vations and quick to resent their adaptation 
by other painters. He dramatized himself, 
was something of an exhibitionist. The 
figure he cut as a personality was important 
to him, and he cultivated it not only by 
scandalizing the bourgeoisie, as all bo- 
hemians enjoy doing, but by creating a 
legend of himself among other painters. He 



450. Van Gogh: The Road Menders, 1889. 29 x 36)4". Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Hanna Fund. 


never hesitated to sacrifice other people to 
this legend or to his self-love. 

But the difference between Gauguin and 
the armies of picayune neurotics who an- 
swer to the same description is that he made 
a painter of himself. If he had expected an 
easy success he soon discovered that he was 
not going to have one, and he continued to 
paint even when it became apparent that 
if he had sacrificed other people he was 
also going to have to sacrifice himself. He 
continued to paint in the face of every 
privation, every discouragement, in the 
face of humiliation, of ill health, ultimately 
in the face of death. If he was guilty of play- 
acting, these facts were very real. 

From the beginning, exotic places and 
primitive peoples are a part of Gauguin’s 
hfe, and in the end he sought a final identi- 
fication with them. When he was a child 
his parents emigrated to Peru. Later as a 
recruit in the merchant marine he knew 
Rio de Janeiro. When he began painting 
seriously he hunted out spots where he 
could find or could imagine he found a 
primitive naturalness, including parts of 
Brittany and the island of Martinique, 
these before he made his visit to van Gogh 
in Arles. (On the way to Martinique he 
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452. \^^N' Stuiru ^tij at Auj rnv, 1890. 20 x 28". City Art 

Mu.s<nnn tjf St. Ltmis. 



worked for a while as a digger on the 
Panama Canal.) The experience of Martin- 
icpie was a determining one; after his re- 
turn to France he was more than ever rest- 
less for exotic places, more than ever de- 
pendent upon them for stimulation. 

After impressionist beginnings, Gauguin 
had theori/.cKl a great deal about what he 
wanted to do, and shortly before his visit 
to van Gogh he had summarized his ideas 
in a canvas called The Vision after the 
Sermon--] acoh Wrestling with the Angel 
[453], painted in the Breton village of 
I^ont-Aven wlua*e he had established him- 
self as one of the colony of artists attracted 
by picturc‘S(pieness and inexpensive living. 
It shows a group of Breton women in re- 
gional costume witnessing the struggle of 
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453 . Gauguin: The Vision after the Sermon — Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, 1888. 
2 >S% X 3654". National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh. 


Jacob and the Angel in a field painted a 
solid bright red. In their simple and super- 
stitious faith the women think of the strug- 
gle in factual terms, seeing it literally as a 
struggle between a man and an angel. But 
for the observer outside the picture— and 
outside the limitations of simplicity and 
superstition— the supernatural quality is 
established by the unreality of the red field. 
The regional bonnets are designed in almost 
flat silhouettes to make the most of their 
decorative shapes. A small cow, entirely 
(and deliberately) out of scale appears in 
the upper left quarter. The trunk of a tree 
cuts in a strong diagonal across the picture 
and separates the Biblical struggle from its 
peasant spectators. 

The technical theories Gauguin applies 
here include the use of pure color, the re- 


duction of all forms to their essential out- 
lines, and the elimination of modeling 
within those outlines as far as possible, 
especially modeling by shadows. Also he 
insists on the painter’s right to effect an 
entirely arbitrary arrangement of nature, 
although in this particular composition one 
does not have to look far to see that this 
arbitrary arrangement is closely related to 
the composition of Degas, which depended 
on arrangements the reverse of arbitrary, 
those discoverable in the accidental rela- 
tionships of the everyday world. 

Those are the technical means. The 
Gauguinesque spirit of the picture is in its 
searching out of exotic forms (the costumes 
of the women) in combination with what 
he called the “rustic and superstitious sim- 
plicity” of the subject. When he went to 
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454 . GAUGxnN: Women in a Garden, 1888. 28% x 36". Art Institute 
of Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Coburn Memorial Collection. 

455 . Gauguin: VArlesienne (Madame Ginoux), 1888. Charcoal, 
22 X 19". Collection T. Edward Hanley, Bradford, Pa. 


Arles, Gauguin took these ideas with him. 

He arrived in Arles on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1888 , expecting to stay for perhaps a 
year. The faithful Theo had supplied 
money for the trip, with enough extra for 
first expenses, and hoped to sell enough of 
Gauguin’s canvases to keep him in funds 
thereafter. Vincent was excited beyond 
measure. He redecorated his room in antici- 
pation of the great visit, and after Gauguin’s 
arrival he found their discussions "‘terribly 
electric.” But Gauguin wrote to a friend 
that he found everything in Arles “cheap 
and pretty” and admitted that in these elec- 
tric arguments he would say, “Corporal, 
you’re right!” to avoid having to discuss 
questions with a man who seemed to like 
everything he detested (including the 
Barbizon painters ) and to understand noth- 
ing that he liked (including Ingres and 
Degas). He found very little material that 
interested him, thought of leaving, changed 
his mind— for practical reasons, one may 
suspect, since Theo was virtually pension- 
ing him as a companion for Vincent— was 
bored and restless. From the dark southern 
beauty of the Arlesiennes and their somber 
costumes [ 454 ], he managed to extract ma- 
terial for a composition suggestive of 
mystery and superstition, much in line with 
The Vision after the Sermon but not much 
in line with the life and spirit of Arles and 
his models. One of his fine drawings from 
any period is a study of the Madame 
Ginoux who was Vincent’s model at the 
same time [ 455 ]. 

But on the whole, the visit that was such 
a traumatic experience for van Gogh— end- 
ing in the quarrel, the amputation of the 
ear, the first seizure— was only a fiasco for 
Gauguin. Many years later he wrote that 
he owed something to Vincent in the “con- 
solidation of my previous pictorial ideas.” 
He also congratulated himself that he had 
been “useful” to Vincent, and acknowl- 
edged a debt to this friend who had shown 
him that there were people even unhappier 
than himself. But he had come to Arles 
reluctantly and now he left it with relief. 
His stories about exactly what happened 
there are contradictory, reflecting rather 
more credit on himself in later versions than 
in his accounts immediately after the event. 
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456. Gauguin: Self-portrait tvith Halo, 1889. Pan<‘L 31!* x 2<jir. Nutumal *4 Ail. 

Washington, D.C., Chester Dale Collection. 

457. Gauguin: Portrait of a Woman, 1890. x Art iustitntc (.‘tiuaitu, )M**r|4i 
Winterbotham Collection. 


Gauguin: Pont-Aven and 
Le Pouldu 

So Gauguin returned to Brittany, first to 
Pont-Aven, moving later to the similar vil- 
lage of Le Pouldu when Pont-Aven became 
tourist-ridden as such picturesque un- 
spoiled spots always must. In 1889 and part 
of 1891 he was the center of a group of 
painters who gave the name synthetLsrn to 
the manner of heightened color, flatteiuKl 
form, and heavy boundary lines he had 
been developing. Synthetism was a loosely 
formed aspect of or a sec'ondary name for 
symbolism, a movement more literary than 
pictorial with a strong flavor of the i‘xotic 
and the mysterious in reaction against real- 
ism. As far as Gauguin was concerned, 
though, he was following his own cours<‘ 
and the words people attached to his iirt 
were of no concern to him except that he 


was flatteri*d l>y the lit* did nut 

take synthetism very sta ioiidv, and »»atn i/t'd 
it in a self-portrait as a svnthete.t s.unt with 
a ludo {458). But while it IS a {ftiigue lie 
chet'k ptnfoMnam e. the pa fme m Us in 
crea.st*d abstraction unuitlinglv louts at 4 
direction another geueiataai will IoIImw 
under (Gauguin’s iiilluf*nce. 

His serious uaak continued in fh*' 
tion of 77 ic Vlxian ufti’t thr In I In* 

Yellow Christ fie pamteii a mf-du-sal s r!‘r. .u 
wooden statue fsoni the 1 hape! * 4 ’ a '.snail 
town near Font Aveu. plating it ^ui i.,f 
doors and siurtamding st with p**4v4n! ■ 

shipers. He was sfill affun fed h$ ihs* le-ass 
forms of piiimtive amt c.ids lu thr. 

ease those of the lougli ulp 

tore ami ardiiletiure of the irgioo ||r had 
even offered fiis \ ha ion aftt-r ilu 
tin* local piiest, wainting to '0*1* if hung in 
tht! .SHiitll fhunh whi-n- l.r J.uj.c! ih<- j.j* 
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ture would harmonize with the ancient, 
rugged, and simple forms of the architec- 
ture. But the gift was refused because the 
priest suspected a hoax. Gauguin and the 
artists who gathered around him in Brittany 
were not remarkable for their seriousness 
and reverence in affairs of this kind, but 
this time the gift had been offered in all 
sincerity. 

Although it seems contradictory to the 
flatness and unbroken color of synthetism, 
Gauguin was also studying Cezanne at this 
time, and the Portrait of a Woman [457] is 
evidence. Cezanne’s faceted planes are sug- 
gested, but everywhere the forms are more 
neatly contained than Cezanne’s, more 
ornamental and more graceful. Gauguin 
sensed Cezanne’s monumentality— and he 
was to draw upon it— but he did not explore 
Cezanne’s compositional premise of formal 
distortion in abstract spatial relationships. 
The woman is posed in front of a Cezanne 
still-life, but instead of copying it Gauguin 
has closed the forms in accord with his own 
taste. 

His basic theme continued to preoccupy 
Gauguin: the undercurrent of superstitious 
fear beneath the simplicity of primitive 
people, the menacing whisper of the un- 
known permeating lives apparently simple 
and natural. In Le Pouldu he yearned more 
and more for the far away, the bizarre. 
Now, to find authentically exotic material 
in situ, Gauguin decided to flee civilization. 
An exhibition of his work was organized, 
and with the help of every friend with 
enough money to buy paintings or enough 
influence to attract attention to them, 
enough purchasers were found (including 
Degas) to put him in funds for a voyage 
to Tahiti. He left in April, 1891. 

Gauguin: Tahiti and Last Years 

From Gauguin’s experiences in Tahiti it is 
possible to isolate certain facts to describe 
an elysium. He scorns the mean provinci- 
ality of the French colonial settlements and 
moves into the interior. The natives are 
beautiful people, the men like gods of the 
earth, the women like its flowers. He occu- 
pies a simple wooden hut in the midst of 


lovely country, surrounded by exotic birds, 
fruit, and foliage. He takes a young girl as 
his native wife; later she bears him a son. 
He paints all day, happily naked. He learns 
the native tongue, explores native myths. 

The rest of the picture is less halcyon. 
He grow's old rapidly; he spits ‘"a litre of 
blood” daily for weeks at a time; he de- 
velops a persistent rash or eczema; lesions 
will not heal, and remain open sores; a foot 
broken in a brawl fails to heal properly and 
agonizes and immobilizes him; he runs 
out of funds and the money promised from 
France never arrives; he must beg a few 
francs here and there, receiving some now 
and then from his wife in Denmark; his 
daughter, at twenty, dies in Denmark, and 
for a man who has seen so little of her he 
takes it very hard and writes such a bitter 
letter to his wife that he never hears from 
her again; he humiliates himself and works 
for six francs a day doing hack jobs for the 
colonial government he detests; during 
periods of absolute penury he lives off 
boiled rice; during others, off dry bread 
and water; when even the Chinese store- 
keeper cannot give him further credit he is 
without bread and lives off a few mangoes; 
he attempts suicide with arsenic but vomits 
it up and has only a great agony instead; 
he writes abusive letters to government 
officials and as a result of one of them he 
is sentenced to a fine and three months in 
jail. He enters an appeal, which would have 
taken him to another island for a hearing, 
but before he leaves he suffers two slight 
strokes. He is helpless in his hut, abandoned 
except for occasional visits from natives. 
His sight fails. One leg is suppurating. He 
dies alone. 

This hell was divided into two periods 
on either side of a return to France. 
Chronologically the periods are: the first 
Tahitian one, from his departure from Paris 
in the spring of 1891 to his return landing 
at Marseilles (with four francs in his 
pocket) in August, 1893; he remained in 
France until February, 1895; then he re- 
turned to Tahiti, stayed there until moving 
to the Marquesas Islands in November, 
1901, where he remained until his death. 

The interlude of a year and a half in 
France is bizarre enough in itself. The 
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object of the trip was to collect money due 
him and to try for more with an exhibition 
of the paintings he brought back. The exhi- 
bition was a scandal and a mild success; 
Degas liked it. Real financial help came 
from an unexpected source. An uncle died 
and left Gauguin an inheritance. He spent 
it rapidly, with the assistance of a woman 
he attached from the studios of Montmartre, 
a mulatto with an Oriental cast to her fea- 
tures who called herself Anna the Javanese. 
Whatever her other attractions, Anna was 
a spectacular accessory to Gauguin the 
Exotic, who now disported himself in a 
long blue frock coat like a minstrers, with 
large pearl buttons, a blue vest embroidered 
in bright colors, buflF trousers, a gray hat 
with a blue ribbon, and a fancy walking 
stick he had carved for himself with bar- 
baric figures and inlaid with a pearl. This 
outfit was adopted on a return trip to Pont- 
Aven but also made its appearance in Paris. 
Combined with Anna and a pet monkey, it 
was spectacular enough and could certainly 
be described as inviting attention, yet when 
it and Anna received more attention than 
Gauguin liked from a group of sailors, he 
got into a brawl with them and it was at 
this time that his foot, or ankle, was broken 
by a blow from a wooden shoe. These 
events took place in the little resort of 
Concameau near Pont-Aven, and Gauguin 
had to be taken home on a stretcher ac- 
cording to some versions or trundled in a 
wheelbarrow according to other credible 
ones. As the script for a comedy these gro- 
tesque incidents would be hilarious. When 
one remembers that they happened in 
earnest, they are appalling. Anna capped 
the affair by abandoning Gauguin on his 
bed of pain and going to Paris, where she 
stripped the studio of all objects of value 
and disappeared. 

The wonder is that from the misery, the 
confusion, the distraction, of Gauguin’s life 
in the islands an art of any order could 
come. Yet it did. And in spite of his re- 
iterations that he was a “true savage” and 
in spite of the fact that he was painting 
in a native hut instead of a mansard stu- 
dio, his paintings are always sophisticated, 
in effect the paintings of a Parisian who has 
gathered material on primitive location. He 



458. Gauguin: la Orana Maria, 1891 . 44 % x 34 I 2 ". Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, Samuel A. Lewisohn Bequest. 

may have Hved with the natives, may have 
taken a native wife, may have learned their 
language and their myths, but he was no 
primitive. He spent the end of his life in a 
tremendous natural reference library, ac- 
quiring a new vocabulary of motifs— dark- 
skinned figures, native cloths, bananas and 
palms and curious plants with fantastic 
blossoms. 

Synthetism would have been an apt word 
if it had been coined to describe Gauguin’s 
pictures like la Orana Maria [458], one of 
the earliest from the first Tahitian period. 

The picture is completely synthetic— di- 
vorcing the word for the moment from its 
associations of shoddiness. The words of 
the title are the equivalent of Ave Maria or 
We Hail Thee Mary. A native woman and 
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459. Gauguin: Manao Tupapau — The Spirit of the Dead Watching, 1892. 28^ x 36^''. 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo, N.Y., A. Conger Goodyear Collection. 


her son on her shoulder are haloed like the 
Virgin and Child. Two women stand in at- 
titudes of reverence or prayer while an 
angel behind them points to the Tahitian 
Madonna. Nothing could be more artificial, 
much less connected with the life of the 
natives. It is the Vision after the Sermon 
in a new locale, except that where the 
Breton picture was tentative, the Tahitian 
one is assured in its use of rich colors and 
the disposition of ornamental forms into a 
tapestrylike unity. As a final curiosity and 
a final divorce from his immediate material 
except as studio props, Gauguin has turned 
to yet another source for the attitudes of 
the two adoring women. They are trans- 
posed directly from a bas-relief from a 
Javanese temple, known to Gauguin from 
a photograph which in all likelihood he 
had purchased at the Paris World’s Fair 
two years before. A picture that refers to 


a photograph of a Javanese temple, pur- 
chased in Paris and carried to the South 
Seas, that incorporates Javanese figures 
with Tahitian models into a Christian sub- 
ject treated as a decorative composition to 
be taken back to Paris and sold in a com- 
mercial gallery for money to free the painter 
from the degrading commercial forces of 
civilization, is certainly a synthesis of some 
kind. 

la Orana Maria is a richly decorative 
painting using an exotic vocabulary, but 
it would be forcing the point to pretend that 
it explores beneath the surface of native 
life. Gauguin uses Tahitian material in a 
way closer to its inherent character in a 
picture painted the following year, Manao 
Tupapau [459], usually translated as ‘‘The 
spirit of the dead watching,” although ac- 
cording to Gauguin s own notes it may 
mean either “she thinks of the spirit of the 
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460. Gauguin: Hina Te Fatou — The Moon and the Earth, 1893. 45 ^ • Museum of 

Modem Art, New York, Lillie P. Bliss Collection. 


461. Gaugtjin: Poemes Barbares, 1896. 2532 x 19". Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 
Maurice Wertheim Collection. 


dead” or ‘‘the spirit of the dead remembers 
her.” It was suggested to him when he re- 
turned late one night to discover his Ta- 
hitian wife lying on their bed waiting for 
him, terrified by the dark. He explained the 
picture in unusual detail in a letter to his 
wife in Denmark, telling what he wanted 
to express and how he went about express- 
ing it. Instead of describing fright in a 
“literary way” by posing the model in the 
pantomimic gestures of anecdotal painting, 
he tried to relay the sensation by a “som- 
ber, sad, frightening” color harmony that 
would “sound” to the eye like a tolling 
death bell. Since the Polynesians believe 
that phosphorescence is the spirits of the 
dead, he painted in the background some 


fantastic flowers resembling sparks. Instead 
of making the ghost (appearing like an idol 
on the left) a wild and menacing figure, he 
made it “like a small, harmless woman, be- 
cause the girl can only see the spirit of the 
dead linked with the dead person, a human 
being like herself.” At other times he made 
further notes on the symbolism of Manao 
Tupapau, comparing the spirit of the living 
soul and the spirit of the dead to day and 
night, and making a musical analogy to the 
“undulating horizontal lines” and the “har- 
monies of orange and blue brought together 
by yellows and purples.” 

During the first years in Tahiti Gauguin 
evolved a heavy-legged, narrow-hipped, 
square-shouldered female figure type not 
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462 . Gauguin: Whence Come We? What Are We? Whither Go We? 1898. 67 x 177". 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


463 . Puvis DE Chavannes: The Sacred Grove, after 1883. 36)2 x 82/8". Art Institute of 
Chicago, Potter Palmer Collection. 


at all reflective of the rounded sensuous 
bodies of the Tahitian women but appro- 
priate to his idea of savage monumentality 
and a fit participant in his allegories of 
primitive man’s union with earth, sky, and 
the mystical forces behind nature. The 
woman in Hina Te Fatou—The Moon and 
the Earth [ 460 ] is a moon goddess, but a 
far cry from the classical Diana and a far 
cry from Ingres’s La Source [68] (the 
spring in the background suggests the com- 


parison) and a far cry too from Degas’s 
nudes. But Degas, the worshiper of Ingres, 
bought it, and it can take its place in the 
long line of pictures where painters have 
summarized their art in images of the fe- 
male nude. With Gauguin this summary is 
a compound of sophistication and primi- 
tivism, of aflEectation and decision, above 
all a reversal of the impressionist idea that 
the world must be met on its own terms 
and interpreted through its own appear- 



464. Vuillabd: Le Repos, c. 1899, 17 x 18/2". Collection Henry P. Mcllhenny, Philadel- 
phia. 


ance. Instead, Gauguin rejects the world; 
the painter s assignment becomes the ex- 
ploration of universal mysteries through 
symbols rather than the observation of tem- 
porary fact through fragments of tangible 
reahty. This is Gauguin’s importance— no 
matter what aflEectations and insincerities 
and limitations may hobble him and pre- 
clude an altogether satisfactory expression 
of so ambitious an idea. 

In the last terrible years of his life, after 
his return to the islands following the gro- 
tesque exhibitionism of the interlude in 
Paris and Pont-Aven, Gauguin’s art con- 
tradicts the picture of him as a harassed 
and decaying man. It takes on a reserve, a 


decisiveness, and a removed calm. As in 
Poemes Barbares [461], of 1896, the ges- 
tures of his figures become hieratic and 
formalized. The idol and the figure are no 
longer part of a world of superstitious fear 
but exist together in a world of barbaric 
mysteries. In the very large and compli- 
cated picture with the cumbersome and 
literarily pretentious title Whence Come 
We? What Are We? Whither Go We? 
[462], a painted tapestry of figures, idols, 
and landscape neither cumbersome nor pre- 
tentious, there is an air of finality beyond 
that of any other of his compositions. This 
may be because the picture is conceived 
first and last as a studio summary; it is to 




Gauguin what The Painters Studio is to 
C^nirbet, La Grande Jatte to Seurat. It is 
also a tribute to PuvLs de Chavannes, whose 
painting (hmguin had admired and even 
copied. (Jauguin protested too much when 
he* wrote of Whence Come We? that “By 
(a)d, it is not a canvas made like Puvis de 
C .liavann<\s\ studies from nature, then pre- 
IKiratory cartoons, etc. It is all boldly done, 
directly with the l)rush, on a saf'k-cloth full 
of knots and rough spots. , . This may 
l)c true enough, but compositionally it is 
a cousin of Puvis s The Sacred Grove [463]. 
Thc‘rt* arc* the stime strong horizontals and 
vc*rticals, the* same sinning watc'r at the left, 
cut !)y a dark slanting tree in the Puvis and 
a slanting dark reflc*ction in the Gauguin, 
the* same rounding off of the corners, espe- 
cially n(jti('c*ablc* in the upper right but also 
mgic*f*a!4t* in the* figures at lower right and 
lower l<*ft. l1u* (‘onspk'uous fcmiale figure 
lt*aning on one* arm at the lowc*r IcTt of the 
<kiuginn r«‘vc*rs(*s a similar figure in the 
lower riglit of tiu* Puvis. But Gauguin ru'cd 
ntit huvt* protestcal. Thc^ picture is his own, 
and if it is directly <'onnc‘ctc*d with a tra- 
dition, th<*n it placcss him securely within a 
gnsit (an*, without sacrificing the originality 
of his csmtrilnition to it. 


'rhe Nal)ls 

CJauguin s influences on a new gencmition of 
paintt*rs was fc*lt at close (|uurt(*rs in the 
work of a group of youngstc*rs twcaity y<*ars 
youngt*r tlian he*, who abandoned the prin- 
ciple's of the* Aeadi^rnie /tdtV/n— virtually a 
preparateay c'lass for the Acadeany’s school 
- and eve‘n of the* Peole des Beaux Artv, in 
onlt*r tej follow his ide*as of composing in 
flat, uiimodi‘le*d ureais us de*ve‘lope‘d at Pont- 
Ave*n. By the* time Gauguin Ie*ft for his first 
stay in Tahiti his influe*nce was appareait 
in the* work of lliesse* young “Nabis.'" The 
word vmnvH {wm a Hel)re*w one meaining 
“propli<*tsT hut it was not altogethc*r an apt 
dc'seriptiem for a group of paint<*rs who 
maeli* thc'ir own adaptation of othe^ mens 
innovations hut were not particularly in- 
ntivalive* th«*mselve‘S. 

11ic’ spokessmen for t!ie» group wc^re the 
painters Paul SeTu/ie*r (1863-1927), who 


first discovered Gauguin for the rest of 
them, and Maurice Denis (1870-1943), 
whose statement that “a picture— before 
being a horse, a nude, or an anecdote— is 
essentially a flat surface covered with colors 
assembled in a certain order” was the heart 
of the Nabi credo. He was not yet twenty 
years old when he wrote this, and the Nabis 
abandoned the principle shortly, or at least 
they grew less insistent about it. But it is 
still one of the most frequently quoted pas- 
sages in art criticism and theory. There is 
nothing complicated about it; it is a suc- 
cinct statement of the decorative principle 
in painting and goes no further, which is 
the reason the Nabis outgrew it. They out- 
grew it rather quickly, although Gauguin 
insisted on calling them, resentfully, his 
“followers” long after they had gone their 
own several ways. 

The two most enduring painters of the 
group proved to be Pierre Bonnard ( 1867- 
1947) and Pldoiiard Vuillard (1868-1940). 
Vuillards Le Repas [464] of about 1899 
exemplified the linearism of the first Nabi 
work now modified by a kind of interior 
impressionism suggesting the warmth and 
seclusion of small rooms where comfortable 
and affectionate lives are lived without ex- 
citement or the necessity of it, a quality 
that led to the coining of the term intimism 
as an offshoot of the Nabi aesthetic. A 
somewhat linear effect is retained here and 
there, as in the heads, rather surprisingly 
combined with a soft-focus effect in the 
olijects in the foreground of the table. The 
colors are more sxibdued, less contrasting, 
than the black-and-white reproduction sug- 
gests. There are warm reddish browns, 
warm grays, comfortably dulled greens. In 
the mixture of influences, that of Degas is 
strong. Degas also conveyed the intimacy 
of small interiors, but always with a moodi- 
ness wider in its evocative reach than the 
gentle domesticity which pervades a typical 
Vuillard. 

Bonnard also abandoned the restrictions 
of the early Nabi manner to accept a vari- 
ety of stimuli. In pictures in the intimist 
spirit [465] he abandoned the subdued 
color scheme of intimism to experiment 
with unusual, somewhat dissonant color 
combinations in a way that influenced the 
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465. Bonnard: After the Shower, 1914. 37^4 x 2(5". Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Louis E. Stem Collection. 

466. Bonnard: Bowl of Fruit, 1933. 22 % x 2 i}i". Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


fauves— to be seen hereafter— and then, in 
turn, he was influenced by them. In his 
final manner, as in Bowl of Fruit [466], 
Bonnard may seem at a glance impression- 
ist. Upon second glance the colors are seen 
to be forced to greater intensities, in com- 
binations arbitrary rather than based on 
impressionism’s optical laws. And the 
shapes, such as the dark shadow under the 
bowl, are designed more decoratively than 
impressionism s approximation of natural 
effects would have allowed. 

Fantastic and Visionary Art: 
Redon 

The post-impressionist '‘period,” if it can 
be called that, was one of trauma during 
which impressionism, as the climax of real- 
ism, was transformed into what we call, 
just now, "modem art.” Two other painters 


are of special importance in this connection, 
the symbolist Odilon Redon and the primi- 
tive Henri, or "Douanier,” Rousseau. Both 
men were contemporaries of Cezanne and 
the impressionists, hence a little older than 
van Gogh, Seurat, and Gauguin, all of 
whom, however, they outlived. Against the 
classicism of Cezanne and Seurat, the emo- 
tionalism of van Gogh, and the decorative 
exoticism of Gauguin, they oppose an art 
of fantasy. 

If the reader has been a little confused 
about symbolism, synthetism, the Nabis, 
and all the other isms and painters men- 
tioned since impressionism, it is nobody’s 
fault. These movements were ill defined 
and they overlapped not only with them- 
selves but with other movements that were 
developing or, like impressionism, fading. 
Odilon Redon (1840-1916), whose life of 
seventy-six years began the year before 
Cezanne’s and ended ten years after it, is 
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HI7 , lii' iKJN : Vast* of Flowers, 1910. Pa.st(‘l on cardboard, 283* x 18". Albright Art Gallery, 
( *out<*nip(H'ary Art Gollcctiou. 

4flH. lievvnj, c, 1900 (?). Pastel, 2 i 3 *x 143*". Museum of Modem Art, New York, 

(hit tii Mrs. Jolm 1 ). Kockefc‘ller, Jr. 


usually calltHi a symbolist. 1110 critic Al- 
Iwit Auiba trird to ddinc symbolLsm, in 
IH9I, as an cflort to ‘llotlu* tlu^ idea in a 
form |H*roc|)tiblc to th<* .s<‘nst‘,s\” not a very 
lirlfdul destaiption since it c'ould apply to 
aliiHJst any form of gtaiuiiuly creative art, 
painting or otlicrwisc*. But all manifesta- 
tions (}f svmlHilisin \vt*rc* sonu*what tied up 
u ith the itifsi that tlte painter s goal was not 
to invf*stigat<^ tlu‘ world around him but 
to (-\pltjif* tht* wiji'ld of drtsun and mystery. 
Svinbolists like ( huiguin, whom Aurier con- 
\idcicd the !t*ader of th<* !iiov<*nient, ex- 
|iloird this iuvstiaious work! tlircnigh forms 
ooniifH'tcd witli primitivty archaic, or ex- 
otic ones, svliich pnssurriably closer to 
thr uoil«l of drcaiii and mystta’v than the 
wtiiid of the Paris bouk^varcls c’ould ever 


be. But critics today would be likely to call 
Redon, rather than Gauguin, the xnirest 
symbolist painter. 

Redon explored a private and fantastic 
world, rather than Gauguin^s borrowed ex- 
otic one. Redon s bias is already apparent 
when wc read that he said that Ingres was 
^'sterile” and ' 1 )C)iirgeois,” while Delacroix's 
“least scrawl" communicated life to the ob- 
server. But Redon was not interested in 
Delacroix's statement of the vitality of life 
or in Delacroix's effort to achieve a gen- 
(‘ralized statement of human emotion. He 
was conccTned with ambiguities, and he 
said so, which puts a considerable disad- 
vantages upon critics who object to his art 
as a rather ambiguous one. “My drawings 
inspire, and are not to be defined. They de- 
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termine nothing. They place us, as does 
music, in the ambiguous realm of the un- 
determined. They are a kind of metaphor.’" 
But Redon’s most famous phrase is the neat 
description of his intention: to ‘put the 
logic of the visible at the service of the in- 
visible.” Thus when he paints a bouquet of 
flowers [467] they are not flowers with 
scent and body, cut in the garden and put 
into water to be enjoyed and painted as 
flowers, but the blossoming of a dream, in- 
corporeal, “a varied arabesque or maze un- 
folding,” full of mystery and suggestion. 

To the person for whom a vase of flowers 
is a vase of flowers, the quality of mystery 
in these pictures may seem to be nothing 
much more than a certain fuzziness com- 
bined with unusually luminous color. In 
that case, Redon’s more completely unreal, 
more conventionally dreamlike composi- 
tions [468] may be more satisfying expres- 
sions of the symbolist ideal. Through such 
a picture, the less apparently mystical 
dreams of flowers and butterflies may be 
approached. Part of Redon’s appeal, once 
one knows him, is that his world remains 
private. One may enter it, and be welcome, 
but one is never urged to do so. During his 
lifetime Redon worked quietly, not at all 
interested in making a great stir. But the 
literary symbolists, headed by the poet Mal- 
larm6, discovered him for themselves; and 
such painters as Gauguin, the Nabis, and 
finally the young Matisse, all sought him 
out and were his devoted admirers. 


'^Douanier' Rousseau 

Within the complications and intercompli- 
cations of nineteenth-century painting, the 
idea of giving concrete expression to super- 
natural mysteries or to mysterious yearnings 
crops up persistently. Blake, Friedrich, and 
Runge held it; Bocklin held it when he 
tried to bring the world of fantasy and 
dread within our grasp by representing fan- 
tasies in objectively realistic detail. The Pre- 
Raphaelites held it in their odd way when 
they tried to recapture the spiritual essence 
of the Biblical and medieval worlds by 
reproducing them— they thought— explicitly. 
Bocklin and other fantasists might have 


said that they wanted to make “improbable 
beings live humanly according to the laws 
of the probable” or to “give the illusion of 
life to the most unreal creations.” But these 
two quotations are from Redon, whose art 
is more conventionally visionary, in its lu- 
minous, apparitionlike quality, than the 
precisely defined painting of his compan- 
ions in their voyages of exploration into 
hidden realms. 

The century’s most curious revelation 
within this shadowy territory was made half 
by chance, like so many discoveries, by 
Henri Rousseau ( 1840-1910) , who first set 
about reproducing the real world as photo- 
graphically as he knew how, and then dis- 
covered that he had created a world of 
enchantment instead. While Bocklin and 
Redon theorized about the interchangeabil- 
ity of mystery and reality, about how to 
make the real unreal and the unreal real, 
about how to dematerialize the world 
around us or to materialize the one we can- 
not see, Rousseau did not theorize at all. 
Yet he materialized the promised land of 
mystery for searchers who were more 
knowledgeable about it than he was. 

Rousseau was a minor official in the 
French Customs, hence “Douanier” Rous- 
seau, as he is most frequently called. He 
began as a hobby painter, the nineteenth- 
century phenomenon of the “Sunday 
painter” who might take his cheap paint- 
box out into the park for an afternoon’s re- 
laxation or copy a favorite postcard at home 
on a rainy day or try a portrait of a friend 
or a member of the family, preferably from 
a nice clear snapshot. His earliest paintings 
[469] have all the characteristic naivetes 
of style inherent in the work of beginners 
feeling their way with intense interest but 
technical innocence. The most usual of 
these characteristics include extreme care- 
fulness of outline, a smoothing out of the 
paint, a finicky blending of one tone into 
another, and a fascination with fine detail 
to whatever extent technical limitations 
may permit its execution. All of this is com- 
bined with the stiff, simple forms, the in- 
accurate proportions, and the skew-wise 
perspective of the beginner. 

By most standards, these are not only 
shortcomings but fatal shortcomings— but 
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469. H. Rousseau: Village Street Scene, 1909. 16/4 x 13". 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Arensberg Collection. 


not by quite all standards. A picture may 
have all these characteristics yet may com- 
bine them in a pattern of great charm or 
expressiveness. From the beginning, Rous- 
seau had a sense for the agreeable or expres- 
sive placement of objects in a composition, 
and especially for the patterning of natural 
forms, such as the leaves of plants or the 
silhouettes of trees. 

A '“primitive,” which in this sense means 
self-taught, artist may also paint with an 
honesty, a naive directness, which is a trans- 
mutation of his own intensity and pleasure 
as he goes about the unfamiliar and exciting 
act of creation. This quality is inherent in 
Rousseau s early work to a surpassing de- 
gree. To some extent it is an intangible, yet 
its presence can be explained by closer ex- 
amination of a painting (again [469]) 
which on the surface looks only "amateur- 
ish.” Paint which in the run-of-the-mill pic- 
ture of this kind would be thin and dry, is 


applied with rich body in spite of its 
smoothness. Forms which are rigid and ill 
drawn by conventional standards are solid 
and well drawn by the standard of me- 
ticulous observation and careful selection. 
Color that would be harsh and raw or 
bleached and anemic or discordant and 
muddy in the ordinary primitive painting, 
is clear and harmonious in Rousseau. 

As a result of these virtues, a picture 
with many acute technical limitations by 
conventional standards may be an expres- 
sive work of art, even when the expressive 
quality is half accidental. Rousseau's in- 
dividual deviation from the general field 
of primitive painting, the one that sets him 
apart even from such honest and expressive 
primitives as Hicks with his Peaceable 
Kingdom [303] is the air of enchantment 
that permeates his work. Every figure, 
every leaf, every blade of grass, seems 
magically transfixed within a vacuum or a 
crystal, magically revealed to us in its 
smallest element. 

The unreality of Rousseau is a para- 
doxical combination of fantasy and factual- 
ness; the painter offers each object in his 
street scenes and country landscapes with 
unquestioning acceptance of their perfect 
ordinariness, yet not one of the objects is 
ordinary after he paints them. The human 
figures are so isolated and so immobile, the 
trees are so neatly patterned and their fo- 
liage so meticulously rigid and delicate, the 
streets, houses, walls are so pristine, yet 
so familiar as elements of daily life— every- 
thing, in short, is so commonplace and yet 
so uncommonly revealed, that reality and 
unreality reach perfect fusion and one is 
indistinguishable from the other. We can- 
not say that Rousseau shows us a new 
world, for we have seen all these things 
many times; yet we cannot say, either, that 
this is a world we know, for these things 
exist in new relationships and even in new 
shapes. It becomes a world of dream, whose 
reality the dreamer accepts without ques- 
tion, and whose fantasy he recognizes only 
upon awakening. But instead of fading, the 
dream is preserved like a fly in amber. And 
it is a curious fly, not quite like the ones 
we are familiar with, not quite like any 
other fly we have seen before. 
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To some extent all of this applies to 
primitive painting in general. It applies to a 
very large extent in exceptional primitive 
paintings where lucky accident is luckier 
than usual in transforming mere naivete 
into a kind of magical vision. The difference 
is that in Rousseau’s art it applies consist- 
ently. 

Rousseau was an industrious painter and 
he began to show his pictures wherever he 
could. At the exhibitions of the Independ- 
ants he began to attract the attention of 
sophisticates who recognized the decorative 
quality and the poetry that distinguished 
his work from that of the armies of other 
Sunday painters who resembled him super- 
ficially. He left his comfortable position 
with the Customs to live on a small pension 
and spend his time painting. This was a 
dangerous point for Rousseau; upon the 
point of becoming a professional painter 
rather than an enthusiastic amateur, he was 
ready to study under conventional teachers 
and to master the techniques of realistic 
drawing and painting, which if he had mas- 
tered them, would have cost him the origi- 
nal style he had developed for himself. But 
he was lucky enough to receive good ad- 
vice. The painters and literary figures who 
were beginning to make something of a 
darling of him were not the only ones who 
recognized the exceptional nature of his 
work. According to a later statement by 
Rousseau, even old Gerome, the academic 
tvrant who was professor at the 2cole des 
Beaux Arts, advised him to guard his 
naivete. 

Rousseau did guard his naivete. But 
naivete obviously stops being naivete once 
it is guarded, and false naivete can be a 
most offensive affectation. Rousseau set 
about creating for himself a personal style 
based on the forms that had been spon- 
taneous to him as a beginner. This style, as 
he developed it, is the paradoxical one of 
a highly cultivated manner based on primi- 
tive simplicities, a dangerous combination 
and one that has never come off very well 
for Rousseau’s imitators. Nor have any other 
"modem primitives,” even those who begin 
as genuine ones, approached Rousseau’s 
stature. Dealers and collectors continue to 
scout hopefully to ferret them out, but at 



470. H. Rousseau: The Young Girl, c. 1894. 24 x 
18". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Sturgis Ingersoll. 

their best they usually turn out to be charm- 
ing but inconsequential, bizarre but only 
bizarre, or sincere yet somehow at once 
ponderous and shallow.* Rousseau may be 
charming, bizarre, and even sometimes 
ponderous. In The Young Girl [470], for 
instance, he is all of these. But these are 
secondary characteristics in a painting 
where the primary ones are monumentality 
and magic. 

Rousseau was a late bloomer. His first 
signed pictures are from 1880, when he was 
already thirty-six years old, and he did not 
begin to exhibit with the Independants 

* Some exceptions are Louis Vivin ( 1861- 
1936), Camille Bombois (1883- ), and 

Andre Bauchant ( 1873- ), all French. The 

Americans John Kane (1860-1934) and Hor- 
ace Pippin (1888- ), especially the latter 

with his intimately observed genre scenes and 
his engaging historical pictures, are close to the 
tradition of American folk art ( although Kane 
was born in Scotland). 
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471. H. Rousseau: The Dream, 1910 . 80 x 11832 ". Museum of Modem Art, New York, 
Gift of Nelson A. Rockefeller. 


until he was forty-two. In the interim he 
possibly copied pictures in the Louvre; at 
any rate, there is a record of issuance of a 
copyists permit to him. The jungle fan- 
tasies for which he is most widely known 
did not appear until 1891, when he was 
approaching fifty. He was a happy eccen- 
tric, part visionary and part petit bourgeois. 
He eked out his pension by giving lessons 
in painting, music, and harmony, and he 
even wrote a five-act drama. The Revenge 
of a Russian Orphan, which was produced, 
but demonstrated that his unusual qualities 
as an artist were limited to painting, even 
though his naivete was not. 

According to his own story, Rousseau 
did military service in Mexico as one of the 
troops in the half-hearted expedition to 
keep Maximilian on the throne there. If 
this was true— there is good reason to doubt 
it, since there is no proof and Rousseau was 
given to fabrications which he half believed 
himself— he would have been twenty-two at 
the time, and might have carried back with 
him the memory of exotic foliage and exotic 
people. But as a matter of fact he could not 


have seen the wild parrots, monkeys, leop- 
ards, and other beasts, or the particular 
plant forms he painted, for the good reason 
that they did not exist in the parts of 
Mexico he would have seen. His experience 
there would have been limited to the cities 
and the actually not very exotic countryside 
in which cacti, palms, and other semitropi- 
cal plants did exist, but not in the profusion 
of jungles and not too frequendy of the 
types Rousseau painted. His reference 
sources were the zoo, the botanical gardens, 
and postcards and photographs of exotic 
creatures and places. The references are 
not especially important since the true 
source of his pictures was his own imagina- 
tion, whatever actual or secondhand ex- 
perience he may have had with exotic 
places. 

In the jungle pictures [471] he is free to 
give full indulgence to his passion for the 
design of leaves, blossoms, and branches. 
They grow in luxuriant and unnatural pro- 
fusion, ordered into clear and unnatural 
patterns, combining the most fantastic 
imagery with the most unquestioning defi- 
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472. H. Rousseau: The Sleeping Gypsy, 1897. 51 x 79". Museum of Modem Art, New 
York, Gift of Mrs. Simon Guggenheim. 


nition. Their existence is impossible, yet 
undeniable. Reason tells us that these are 
fantasies or apparitions; our senses tell us 
that they are tangible fact. The conflicting 
halves of this paradox, formulated as a 
theory by Rocklin and Redon, were bal- 
anced and harmonized by Rousseau be- 
cause the paradox existed in his own per- 
sonality. 

Rousseau was fifty-three when he created 
The Sleeping Gypsy [472], the climactic 
painting of his total work. In its own area, 
the area of fantastic and visionary art, The 
Sleeping Gypsy occupies a position com- 
parable only to those occupied by Seurat's 
La Grande Jatte, Cezanne's The Great 
Bathers, and van Gogh's The Starry Night. 

The Sleeping Gypsy cannot be accepted 
as a '‘primitive" painting except in the sty- 
listic sense of the word. There is nothing 
unconsidered in its expressive effectiveness, 
no "lucky accidents," no groping, and no 
compromise. The pattern of the lion’s mane, 
mrming in serpentine rivulets, the odd 
backward turning of the tuft of hair at the 


end of the tail, the careful sprinkling of 
stars in the sky, the patterned lines of hills 
on the horizon, the dune where the gypsy 
lies and the lion stands, the gypsy's robe— 
whatever elements, instinctive or theoreti- 
cal, accoimt for the creation of these forms, 
they are the creation of a bom artist who 
has matured as a creative designer through 
observation and experience. Rousseau 
paints each of the fantastic parts of this 
fantastic combination with the apparently 
objective innocence of his streets, houses, 
and ordinary city trees; fantasy or night- 
mare are accepted as unquestioningly as 
the everyday world, and represented as un- 
compromisingly. In Rocklin, and sometimes 
even in Redon, the real and the unreal may 
still be identified as incompatible elements 
brought into a kind of truce with one an- 
other, but in Rousseau they cannot be sep- 
arated because it was never necessary for 
him to combine them in the first place. In 
his conception of The Sleeping Gypsy they 
must have existed together, as one, from the 
beginning. 
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Century 



CHAPTER12 



The Position of Matisse and 
Picasso 


Fauvism and 
Expressionism 


Since any discussion of art since 1900 is 
only marking time until it reaches Matisse 
and Picasso, they must be introduced im- 
mediately. They are without question the 
two most important painters of the first 
half of the twentieth century. The art of 
these two men, sometimes overlapping and 
sometimes in conflict, set the pace for more 
painters and determined the taste of more 
collectors than that of any other artists dur- 
ing the period. The men themselves have 
enjoyed success during their lifetimes com- 
parable only to that of such painters as 
Raphael, Titian, and Rubens, who were 
courted by kings and popes. Even Monet 
and Renoir and Degas, who lived long 
enough to see themselves generally success- 
ful and widely recognized, were only mod- 
erately successful and recognized in com- 
parison with Matisse and Picasso, whose 
names are knovm everywhere, whose work 
is multiplied in, quite literally, millions of 
reproductions, and whose most casual 
scribbles are coveted by collectors. (Their 
most casual scribbles can be pretty good.) 
More books and articles have been pub- 
lished on them, already, than on any other 
two painters of any places or times. Even 
if the future should make a drastic re- 
evaluation of their work, it cannot alter the 
historical fact that Matisse and Picasso 
have exerted an influence as wide, appar- 
ently as deep, and certainly as revolutionary 
during their own lifetimes as have any 
painters who have ever lived. 

Fifty years after the first scandals of 
fauvism and cubism, to which their names 
are respectively attached, Matisse and 
Picasso still shock and puzzle much of the 
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general public, yet people come by tens of 
thousands to see exliihitions of their wcH-k. 
Matisse and Picasso are illustrated not only 
in every art publication, wliieii is natural, 
but in every publication designed for 
popular consumption as well. They have 
found their way into elementary school- 
books where The Blue Botj, WhLsilers 
Mother, and The Sower formerly elevated 
the taste of the very young. They sell in 
reproduction by the gross to hotels, motels, 
and the decorators of housing develop- 
ments. Housewives who had already put 
Whistlers Mother in the attic to make room 
for a reproduction of a Renoir or even a 
van Gogh or a Gauguin, have pushed on to 
Matisse and Picasso, whether they under- 
stand them or not. 

There are several reasons for this phe- 
nomenon of mass interest in paintings that 
would ordinarily appeal to only a limited 
audience. The educational techniques of 
American museums, led by the Museum of 
Modem Art in New York; the fact that the 
painters as personalities make good copy 
for the picture maga'/ines, which must find 
new copy of some kind every week; and 
the new processes of color reproduction 
that make color so bright and attractive, 
even when it is inaccurate-all these factors 
have contributed to an impressive struc- 
ture of general interest. But the foundation 
supporting this stmcture is less apparent; 
it is to be found in the history of the rela- 
tionship of the public to the art of the 
impressionists and the post-impressionists. 
People today are aware that the painters 
they most enjoy— like Renoir, whom they 
love, and especially van Gogh and Gauguin, 
whom they find attractive— had to endure 
contumely and hardship chiring their life- 
times. They know the stories of the terrilile 
lives of van Gogh and Gauguin through 
popular biographies and movies. On the 
premise that history repeats itself, they are 
willing to accept the chance that the; 
painters whose art is incomprehensible to 
them today are the ones most likely to suc- 
ceed with posterity. It is as if the public 
feels a sense of mass guilt for the persecu- 
tions to which late-nineteenth-c(»ntury 
painters were subjected and is trying to 
atone three generations later by accepting 


with humility a kind of painting it woiikl 
ordinarily reject on siglit, 

Tlii.s humility is t*ngaging, and eiu*<nirag 
ing in its w’ay. I*ess taicouragingly. it is 
flavortHl by the snob value uttat'hed ia file 
appreciation of paintings that only million 
aires can afford to buy. that onK inte! 
lectuuls can explain, and that museums dj\ 
play with the same teehnkiiuss usetl iii tin* 
display of expensive rnerehandise. I’hc 
taste for modern art, in other wortls. is Iniilt 
on false values at least as ofttai as not Its 
populari7.ation in maga/.inc's and rt^prculiie 
tions is usually commercial oppcu timtsm; its 
dLs,serninatkm througli museums is well in 
tentioned, hut this ediusition isiricerniitg it 
is often eonfus<‘d with pnipagamla for {*■. 
It is all very curious, aiul th<‘ greatest tulo 
ute to the paintings of Matisse am! Pieassi? 
is the fa<‘t that evt*ryom* is not siek until 
death of them; the* strongest protif that flaw 
are w’ortli all th(‘ prosadvti/atiou is tliat as 
works of art they hav<* withstiuiti the es 
cesses of the prost'Ivti/ers, Aiul it woulil he 
ungrat<‘ful not to ree<igni/e that in spite <4 
mistake's and abuses, tin* missiduaiv wink 
is .serving its purpose: for the first time m 
a century, the lag hetwcfai creative ait aiul 
public taste, which has htHievile<l iiiiginal 
painters sinc<‘ tlu* romantic revival, is ho 
ginning to shorkm, 

Famyism and F.xpressionism 

This chapter is c‘oiu*erued with fauvism am I 
the relati^d movement of expressionism, hut 
cubi.sm w»as devt*!oping at the same time 
It will Ire necessary to refer t»i i iihism heir 
and there in discussing fauvism am! expies 
.sionisrn, since all tliree isms imptiigr*d on 
one another. It would he a gortd idea ha 
the ri^ader to glance just now at somr of 
the illustrations in the following i liaptn 
.say 560 througli .WJ and hear thrm in 
mind, in a gmteral svav. as examph’s i»f sshat 
cubism looks like. Tim will h-avr us hvr tn 
this chapt(*r to make ota asiona! rtdeina 
to cnihism in something loss than a s at untn 
hanvism. it must h* saiti in thr hrgm 
ning. is a word dorivrd from fh«* l•'^rnth 
one meaning wiki beast fume Ilnur air 
other words, hut not many, which l ouhl lir 
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473. Moreau: The Apparition {Dance of Salome) (small ver- 
sion), c. 1876, 2 , 1 % X 17/2". Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass., 
Grenville L. Winthrop Bequest. 

less appropriate as a descriptive name for 
the group of painters to whom the label 
was attached. The fauves included some 
of the most highly civilized painters ever 
to put color on canvas. They did use broad 
strong areas of pure color that seemed 
crude, savage, to certain shocked and puz- 
zled critics in 1905. But not even the most 
offended critic could find wild-beastiness 
today in the later developments of the fauve 
painters. Objections would be safer at the 
opposite pole of hyperrefinement and arti- 
ficiality. 

Fauvism was a spontaneous develop- 
ment, generated in France. It slightly pre- 
ceded and contributed significantly to ex- 
pressionism, which had its centers in Ger- 
many. Both movements were returns to the 
colorism of van Gogh and Gauguin after 


the interlude during which the intimists, 
particularly Vuillard, had rejected bright 
pigmentation for a muted palette. Fauvism 
coalesced in 1905, two years after the death 
of Gauguin, and although it drew upon 
pointillism and from Cezanne, and from van 
Gogh, in the end Gauguin was the domi- 
nant influence. Fauvism and expressionism 
developed from the same sources on one 
side of their family trees; they were, so to 
speak, first cousins, sharing in part a com- 
mon ancestry, but with differences as im- 
portant as their similarities. 

Matisse: Early Experiences and 
Discoveries 

Henri Matisse (1869—1954), the central 
figure in fauvism,xwas well on his way to 
becoming a lawyer (as Degas and Manet, 
among others, had been) when he began to 
paint. When he was twenty-two he induced 
his father to let him abandon law for art, 
and went to Paris to study under Bougue- 
reau, who was then an old man full of 
honors, an international success, and the 
dean of the academicians. This was in 
1891 and 1892, a complicated time when 
Monet, Renoir, Degas, Cezanne, Lautrec, 
Redon, Puvis de Chavannes, Gauguin, and 
Douanier Rousseau were all at work. Seu- 
rat’s early death had occurred the year of 
Matisse’s arrival in Paris, and van Gogh had 
died only the year before. Vuillard and 
Bonnard, who were Matisse’s age within a 
year or two, had begun their careers. (Most 
of the men who were to develop expression- 
ism were adolescents in Germany. ) The old 
guard of the academicians was still well 
entrenched; even old Meissonier had just 
died, at the age of seventy-five. In France 
the decade from 1890 to 1900 offered 
everything at once. 

Matisse was not long in choosing his way \ 
—at least, he was not long in rejecting 
Bouguereau as a prelude to doing so. Al- 
though Matisse was a provincial young man 
he was no philistine, and he soon recog- 
nized the vulgar banality of Bouguereau’s 
art and the sterility of his teaching. He 
managed to enter, instead, the studio of 
Gustave Moreau (1826—1898), a painter 
whose rather decadent exoticism [473] was 
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474. Jan Davidz de Heem (Dutch, i6o6?-i684): Still-life, 1640. 58^ x 80". Louvre, 
Paris, 


academically acceptable as a continuation 
of Delacroix’s romanticism. Moreau had 
been appointed to the teaching staff of the 
llcole des Beaux Arts. He was an excep- 
tional man, without much acquaintance 
with experimental art yet unprejudiced in 
any direction, alert to the special character 
of whatever experimental painting came to 
his attention, even though in his own work 
he stuck close to tradition. Moreau gave 
Matisse his first education in art, not so 
much as his drawing and painting instructor 
as his guide to the art of the past, ranging 
over the whole field of masters dear to the 
academic heart, and those who were not. 
Soon Matisse was copying in the Louvre, 
partly as a way of studying and partly be- 
cause the sale of copies produced a small 
income. These were Tree” copies rather 
than painstaking reproductions. Primarily, 
Matisse was studying pictorial structure 
through copying rather than meticulously 
imitating the surface of another mans can- 
vas as a mechanical routine. The integration 
of this study into his full development as a 


painter was demonstrated by his return, 
more than twenty years later, to a de Heem 
still-life [474] to restudy it in a now famous 
variation [475], 

All this while, Matisse was hardly aware 
of the impressionists, much less of such 
painters as Cezanne, van Gogh, and Gau- 
guin. But discovery and conversion began 
to come rapidly in 1896 and 1897. After a 
few tentative impressionist excursions he 
set about his first major picture. La Desserte 
[476], in pure impressionist technique, and 
exhibited it in the Salon of the Societe 
Nationale. (This was a dissenting academic 
organization, created by Meissonier as the 
result of a quarrel within the ranks of the 
Salon proper in 1890, and at that time 
headed by Puvis de Chavannes, who had 
nominated Matisse for membership.) La 
Desserte, a fine impressionist painting by 
the most exacting standards, drew indig- 
nant criticisms from conservative painters, 
but Moreau defended it. 

During the next few years, still regarding 
himself as a student and rather surprisingly 
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sequestered, considering the turmoil sur- 
rounding him in the Paris art world, Matisse 
felt his way among the crosscurrents of the 
end of the century. What he was learning 
is shown by the pictures and sculpture he 
acquired for himself: at considerable finan- 
cial sacrifice he purchased a small C6zanne 
study of three bathers and a plaster bust by 
Rodin, and he exchanged one of his own 
paintings for a head of a boy by Gauguin. 
Rodin seems at first an odd infliuence on 
Matisse, but Matisse's Slam [477], a very 
early piece, shows how closely he followed 
Rodin [478], and we will see shortly that 
Rodin also infiiuenced Matisse in certain 
drawings. Matisse had also wanted to buy a 
certain ArlSsienne by van Gogh, but had 
given it up for the Cdzanne, of which he 
wrote, many years later when he presented 



477. Matisse: The Slave, 1900-03. Bronze, height 36)4". Baltimore Museum of Art, Cone 
Collection. 

478, Rodin: Study for a monument to Balzac, 1895, Bronze, height 30". Collection Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Sturgis Ingersoll, Penllyn, Pa. 

it to the Museum of the City of Paris, '*it toward conventional success, with encour- 

has sustained me spiritually in the critical aging recognition and some sales, and soon 

moments of my career as an artist.” The found himself in the famihar position of the 

influences of Cezanne, Gauguin, and even experimenter— bad notices when he man- 

of Rodin are apparent in Matisse’s La aged to exhibit at all, and no purchasers. 

Coiffure [479] painted at this time, with He had married and had three children, 

its bold planes, its uncompromising force. But in 1905, a climactic year in his develop- 

and its emphatically defined silhouettes. ment and in the history of modern art, the 

These early years of first experiment and situation improved dramatically, and his 

discoveries were difficult ones for Matisse. career as a leader among contemporary 

He had abandoned a promising beginning painters began in earnest. 
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Matisse: The Birth of Fauvism 

Matisse's palette had been brightened by 
some essays in pointillism, and now during 
the summer of 1905, in the village of 
Collioure on the Mediterranean, he came 
into a sudden realization of new meanings 
in color. (He was nearly thirty-five years 
old.) Olive Trees, Collioure [480] at a 
careless glance might be dismissed as a 
pointillist sketch. Actually the color— pure 
reds, greens, oranges, violets— applied in 
strokes of fairly unifoi*m size, has nothing 
to do with pointillist theory. The different 
colors do not fuse into harmonious tonalities 
but maintain their own intense identities, 
clashing against one another and setting up 
a * movement” of their own as color, a move- 
ment that is incorporated into the more 
familiar kind of movement of the rather 
obvious swirling linear patterns. Matisse 
was learning that color as pure color could 
have its own rhythms, its own structure, 
that color could be exalted for itself rather 
than used as a descriptive or decorative 
accessory to other elements of a picture. 

By this idea, a tree trunk could be ver- 
milion, a sky could be solid orange, a face 
could be divided down its middle by a 
green line with contrasting colors on either 
side, as part of a color structure owing no 
allegiance to the actual color of trees, skies, 
or faces but existing as an independent 
abstraction. Gauguin had anticipated this 
idea in what was now an elementary way, 
and therein lies his grandparentage of 
fauvism. But Gauguin's color, when it de- 
parted arbitrarily from the colors of nature, 
was arbitrary in the service of mood or of 
decorative effect, which is a good step re- 
moved from a full conception of abstract 
color structure. 

What "color structure” means is well 
demonstrated by the famous head of 
Madame Matisse usually called The Green 
Line [481]. On the right the face is pink, 
on the left, a yellow ochre. The background 
is divided into three large areas of green, 
vermilion, and rose- violet. These areas are 
not screens, pictures, or any other back- 
ground objects; they are purely areas of 
color. All three are echoed in the dress. The 
hair is dark blue, as are the contour lines 
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of the dress. On the pint side of the face the 
contour line is red, on the left side, green. 
The pink and ochre have some relationship 
to natural cclor, but when we reach the 
light, brilliant stripe of yellow-green divid- 
ing them down the middle of the face, the 
purely arbitrary use of color for structure 
is dramatized. Without the green stripe the 
face would be pallid, lost in the center of 
the violent color surrounding it. The ques- 
tion may be asked: In that case, why not 
modify the surrounding color so that the 
face could compete with it, instead of intro- 
ducing the arbitrary green stripe? The an- 
swer is that the painter wants to use color 
at maximum intensity, and since the green 
stripe is necessary— as color— in that par- 
ticular place, he uses it instead of sacri- 
ficing color intensity elsewhere. For that 
matter, the shape of the stripe and its posi- 
tion in the composition, as well as its color, 
is necessary as part of the pictorial struc- 
ture. If it is covered up, even in a black and 
white reproduction, the structure is weak- 
ened. If it is covered in the original or in a 
good color reproduction, the structure is 
destroyed. And how did Matisse arrive at 
this particular color for this particular 
stripe? Through a general knowledge of 
color theory in the first place, of course, but 
more importantly through highly developed 
sensibilities and instincts in its use, plus a 
certain amount of trial and error in prelimi- 
nary studies. 

The Green Line is an abstract construc- 
tion of color, but it is also an arresting 
image. It is not to be taken as a portrait 
of Madame Matisse in either a realistic or 
an expressionistic, interpretative way, al- 
though it suggests her features. The strong 
masklike character of the face reflects the 
stylized forms of African sculpture— a new 
interest with Matisse, and one which was 
to have an even stronger impact on Picasso 
in the development of cubism. Matisse was 
twelve years older than Picasso and, for 
whatever interest the fact may have in the 
general tendency to balance one man’s in- 
novations against the other’s, it is probable 
that Matisse introduced Picasso to African 
sculpture at a time when cubism was still 
generating as a buried seed. Picasso and 
Matisse had made one another’s acquaint- 



481. Matisse: Madame Matisse (The Green Line), 1905. 16 x 
12 %". Statens Museum for Kunst, Copenhagen, Rump Collection. 


ance and were being collected in the same 
circles; a conspicuous patron was the 
American, Gertrude Stein. The two men 
met frequently at her apartment and main- 
tained a courteous but wary attitude toward 
one another, as if they already realized that 
they would become, during the next dec- 
ades, for critics and painters and collectors, 
rival representatives of the two mainstreams 
of modem painting. 

Picasso was only beginning to collect his 
circle, but Matisse’s was already pretty well 
formed. Surrounding him, having varying 
degrees of contact with him, drawing ideas 
from him and contributing their own were 
a group of colorists who became the fauves 
as a result of the landmark Salon d'Automne 
of 1905. Fauvism was never systematic; it 
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482. Matisse: Blue Nude, 1907. 36)4 x ss^a". Baltimore Museum of Art, Cone Collection. 

483. Matisse: Reclining Nude I, 1907. Bronze, height 1332". Baltimore Museum of Art, 
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had no program and no formalized theory. 
It was never an organized school of paint- 
ing, and as a group the fauves soon lost 
their unity, building in their own directions 
from the original stimulus. And as a 
‘‘school" of painting, the birth of fauvism 
all but took its participants by surprise. 

The Salon d'Automne had been organ- 
ized two years before the famous 1905 ex- 
hibition by a group of thoughtful painters 
and liberal critics, who were equally dis- 
satisfied with the conservatism of the regu- 
lar academic Salons with their ingrown 
juries, and the anarchy of the Independants 
with no juries at all. The organizers of the 
Salon d'Automne solved the jury problem 
by selecting its members by lot. The 1905 
jury hung the work of Matisse and eleven 
other colorists in one room together; one 
critic, commenting on a small bronze in the 
Florentine Renaissance manner exhibited 
in the same room, said, “Donatello parmi 
les fauves!"— Donatello among the wild 
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beasts— and fativism as a terin and tlie 
fauves as a group wtaa* Ixini, to the usual 
sounds of furious }m!)hiih faiiiiliar siiu-t* the 
Salon des Refmc.s fcirt\'”two ytsirs ht^tore. 
But there was a new note in tht* huldnil), 
and a more sympathetic one. The circle of 
liberal critics had wickmed. Where out* 
reactionary critic found that the fauve pic- 
tures had '^nothing whatever to do with 
painting/' a liberal one recognized that 
Matisse s art was '‘painting outside of every 
contingency, painting in itself, the act of 
pure painting/' and while the first saw 
“aberrated daubs and splotches of color/' 
the other found that “the rational mind" of 
the painter perfectly controlled every ek^- 
mcait introduced into the paintings. Ad- 
venturous and perspicacious collectors 
were also increasing in number, putting an 
end to stories like the youthful Monet's or 
van Gogh's and Gauguin's. 

While the excitement of the Salon d'An- 
tomne was still boiling, Matisse began a 
large composition as a crystallization and 
perhaps as a manifesto of fauvist ideas. 
The Joy of JJfe is a faulty picture, ratluu* 
flimsy and monotonous compositionalKa 
and disturbingly manner(‘d, although it is 
of historical interest in showing that Ma- 
tisse was experimenting with sonu^ of th(‘ 
structural ideasS that were to be involved 
in cubism, as well as elements that were to 
affect expressionism in its more abstract 
forms. The Blue Nude of 1907 [482] is a 
more successful study in the same direc’tion, 
combining sinuosities of line, arbitrary 
color, and dislocations of form, which are 
of course extremely disturbing if the paint- 
ing is regarded as a representation of a 
female nude but are extraordinarily force- 
ful otherwise. 

With pictures like the Blue Nude Ma- 
tisse was attracting enough attention to 
warrant the publication of his theories the 
following year, 1908. Matisse was nearly 
forty; he is unicpie among painters in 
having reached intellectual maturity befort* 
his career as a creative artist began in 
earnest. In effect, he has no “youthful" 
period. All his pre-fan ve work is esscaitially 
studious, thoughtfully preparatory. 

The Notes of a Painter play a doul)le 
theme: the importance of feeling, of pure 



484. DKUAtN: Iltiiri MatLm\ ipo^. i:| \ ttr, lluLuirlpina Miisetur 
of Art, (kdlatin GoIIcction. 

485. Dkhain: The Artist's SUri\ bchac x Pri- 

vat<‘ colkx’tinn. Frant'c. 
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486. Derain: Le Mas Provengal, date unknown. 2,4% x 3734". Col- 
lection Robert E. McCormick, New York. 

sensation, o£ the painter’s response to the 
world on one hand, and, on the other, the 
means by which he may transmute these 
feelings into form and color. As a generality 
this is the problem of all serious painters; 
in the case of Matisse, the Notes imply 
everywhere a love of joyousness. He finally 
says, "'What I dream of is an art of balance, 
of purity and serenity devoid of troubling 
or depressing subject-matter, an art which 
might be for every mental worker, be he 
business man or writer, like an appeasing 
influence, like a mental soother, something 
like a good armchair in which to rest from 
physical fatigue.” Even granting some ex- 
aggeration and some awkwardness of ex- 
pression (or of translation out of French) 
this is hardly the spirit of the Blue Nude, 
painted just before the notes were written, 
nor is it the spirit of the sculpture with 
which Matisse was occupying himself at 
the same time [483]. The Blue Nude and 
the sculpture were solutions of structural 
problems Matisse had set himself. Having 
served their purpose, their violent disloca- 
tions were soon to give way to forms no 
less vital but more serene or more joyous 
as the fauvist upheaval was assimilated. 

Pure fauvism was of brief duration not 
only with Matisse but with the other mem- 
bers of the group. Before we follow Matisse’s 
subsequent development, a few comments 
on the other fauves should be interpolated. 


Other Fauve Painters 

Andre Derain (1880-1954) worked with 
Matisse at Collioure in 1905, and painted 
the fauvist "portrait” of him [484] there. 
Derain was one of the first of the original 
group to depart from fauvism, and he cut 
off from it with exceptional completeness. 
When the competing cubist furore broke, 
Derain joined that party briefly, then for 
the rest of a commercially very successful 
career he shifted from style to style under 
the influence of a dozen traditional schools, 
as in a portrait of the artist’s niece [485], 
where Corot, fauvism, and eighteenth-cen- 
tury sensibility are combined in an image 
of great sweetness, or Le Mas Provengal 
[486], where Corot, again, Courbet, Ce- 
zanne, and a pinch of cubism are included 
in the recipe. 

Derain was a painter with a flair for 
modifying traditional styles by imposing 
agreeable modernisms upon them; or per- 
haps his flair was for modifying the radical 
discoveries of other painters by adapting 
them to acceptably traditional surfaces. He 
was, in either case, a painter of fashionable 
good taste and great discretion. His de- 
tractors think of him as a parasite on both 
the past and the present, but his admirers 
are satisfied that his middle-of-the-road art 
is neither a subterfuge nor an opportunistic 
compromise. Some critics award Derain 
unique stature as the only twentieth-cen- 
tury painter to achieve an individual com- 
pound of the great tradition of French cul- 
ture as a whole with the spirit of his ovm 
time. This would place him in a position 
similar to the one accorded Renoir as the 
great traditionalist as well as one of the 
great innovators of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. This opinion is par- 
ticularly held in France— where, of course, 
it is most legitimate. 

Maurice de Vlaminck (1876-1958) was 
a great friend of Derain’s in their early 
days. They discovered van Gogh together, 
and it was Derain who introduced Vla- 
minck to Matisse. Among the cultivated 
and intellectual fauves, Vlaminck was an 
exceptional personality— more nearly fauve 
than they in his peasant vigor and his ram- 
bunctious muscularity. He was one of the 
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few fauves who never toyed with oubism; 
he rejected it on sight as overin tellectual- 
ized. But he abandoned the brilliant pure 
colors of fauvism to develop a dramatic 
landscape style giving a stormy and sinister 
character to simple village streets or peas- 
ant cottages painted in broad spreads and 
slashes of Prussian blue, black, touches of 
acid green, and spectral lights [487]. At 
their most eflFective these landscapes have 
a threatening vigor. Their shortcoming is 
their repetitiousness; reduced to a formula, 
both the threat and the vigor turn back into 
paint. 

Albert Marquet (1875-1947) was espe- 
cially close to Matisse in friendship, but his 
connection with fauvism was not a strong 
one in spite of his participation in the 
original exhibition. He was a sober painter, 
and a quiet man. Rivers and bridges and 
harbors were his favorite subjects, and he 
painted them with an ordered simplicity 
that recalls Corot, although he simplified 
his compositions into the flattened color 
areas associated with fauvism. The color 
itself, however, is more likely to be sub- 
dued than vivid. Marquet is a minor 
painter who was content to be one. His 
pictures are agreeable, partly because he 
never tried to force himself beyond his 
modest potential; they are adhiirable be- 
cause he was never content to work below 
it [488]. 

Othon Friesz (1879-1949) painted a 
few unusually personal and sensitive fauve 
works, then abandoned the movement for a 
reactionary and sterile style. Henri 
Manguin (1874—1945) and Raoul Dufy 
(1877—1953) capitalized in the most light- 
hearted way on the brightness of fauve 
color. Dufy, after a period of conscientious 
effort to build himself a solid, monumental 
style on the model of Cezanne, realized the 
true nature of his talent and accepted it. 
He became the most engaging painter of 
chic and superficial subjects since the 
eighteenth century. He was helped toward 
this decision by Paul Poiret, the influential 
couturier, who commissioned Dufy to de- 
sign fabrics. It is usual to say that Dufy 
sold himself out for an easy success, but 
this is an injustice. To exchange his bright 
and sparkling pictures for the second-rate 




487. Vlaminck: Village in the Snow, date unknown. Watercolor 
and gouache, i 8 x 21 ". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of How- 
ard A. Wolf. 

488. Marquet: Docks at Hamburg, 1909 . x 3 ^ 1 ". Collection 
Madame Albert Marquet, Bordeaux. 


Cezannesque productions he might have 
continued to work at, would have been a 
very poor trade for everyone concerned. 
He developed a style in which swatches of 
decorative colors were freely applied to 
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the canvas (or the paper— he used water- 
color a great deal) and then more or less 
pulled together by economical calligraphic 
notations describing objects [ 489 ]. Race- 
tracks, yacht basins, formal gardens, thea- 
ter interiors, and other places of cheerful 
and expensive congregation were his 
favorite themes. They were most appro- 
priate ones, too, for his manner. When he 
employed his fresh light colors and his 
bright little notations of form on less ap- 
propriate subjects— threshing machines, as 
one instance [ 490 ] -the style is as brilliant 
but the integration between means and 
subject is lost. This may be partly sheer 
association of ideas, for Dufy’s manner has 
been plagiarized so freely by fashionable 
commercial artists that it has become syn- 
onymous with expensive elegance. His 
fecundity was extreme, and his style was 
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one that could have become an automati- 
cally repetitious formula (as Vlaminck’s 
did) , yet Dufy retained a vivacity which 
suggests always that he took the greatest 
pleasure in what he was doing. The 
economy of his drawing, with its shorthand 
quality, conceals more variety and more 
observation than he is generally given 
credit for. 

But the great names of the fauve group 
(unless we include Derain’s) are Matisse, 
Braque, and Rouault. Braque turned to 
cubism and will be discussed with it. For 
Rouault, fauvism was a way station toward 
an intensely individual form of expression. 


Rouault 

Georges Rouault (1871-1958) was also a 
student of Moreau’s, and he met Matisse in 
Moreau’s studio. He is an anomaly in his 
century, a truly religious Christian painter. 
Perhaps it is necessary to point out that this 
is not the same thing as a painter of Chris- 
tian subjects. There were many of these 
men, of course, and Rouault’s earliest 
paintings are close to their tradition, al- 
though infused with a more visionary 
quality than most— thanks no doubt to the 
influence of Moreau. 

Rouault was a devout Catholic, but his 
fervent Christianity is concerned less with 
personal redemption than with humane 
sociological values. He is horrified by man’s 
inhumanity to man, appalled at poverty 
and misery. His Christianity is not con- 
cerned with mystical revelation but with 
man’s spiritual union with his fellows, 
which is violated by every instance of 
cruelty or other human degradation. The 
expert illustration of Bible stories was not 
an adequate release for Rouault as a Chris- 
tian painter; it was necessary for him to 
discover a more personal and intense ex- 
pression. 

By 1911 Rouault had passed through 
fauvism to an expressionism more remind- 
ful of the Germans than of any French 
tradition. He disregarded fauvism’s bright 
colors and essentially happy mood in favor 
of a restricted and rather turgid palette in 
the service of tragic and pathetic subjects. 



491. Rouault: The Sirens, 1906 . Gouache, 28 x 22 ". Collection 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Sturgis IngersoU, Penllyn, Pa. 


The Sirens [491] is painted in an oppres- 
sive tonality dominated by cold and rather 
sour grays, morbid gray-violets, and the 
blackish colors of the deliberately coarse 
and ugly outlines defining the swollen 
bodies and brutalized faces of two naked 
prostitutes. The women are symbols of 
mankind’s self-corruption through the cor- 
ruption of his fellows, through the cruelties, 
injustices, and miseries that he inflicts or 
whose existence he tolerates. The spirit of 
the picture is partly sociological, but more 
importantly it is religious, in the painter’s 
identification of himself with the sufiFerings 
of humanity. 

Rouault was never affected by medi- 
evalism as an imitation of the forms of 
medieval art (as the Pre-Raphaelites, for 
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492. Rouault: Tragic Clowns, 1907—10. Oil on cardboard. 29I4 
X 22W'. Philadelphia Museum of Art, Louis E Stem Collection. 


instance, were) . But in certain ways his art 
is a continuation of medieval forms in the 
idiom of the twentieth century, Rouault^s 
heavy, simplified, powerful volumes, in 
pictures like Tragic Clowns [492], have 
been compared to those of Romanesque 
sculpture— the sculpture of the early middle 
ages. The reference is a little forced, how- 
ever, and the resemblances may be largely 
coincidental. The Romanesque sculptors in 
their century, and Rouault in his, ap- 
proached the problem of expression from 
opposite poles technically. The early sculp- 
tors, working at the beginning of a tradi- 
tion, with virtually no reference to a body 
of sculpture in the past, were inventing 
forms whose simplicity was imposed as 
much by technical limitations as by any- 


thing else. They were probably striving 
for a higher degree of imitative realism 
than they managed to achieve, all expres- 
sive values aside. Rouault, on the other 
hand, is discarding the whole tradition of 
imitative realism, which had become so 
technically expert that it was next to 
photographic, and is finding his means of 
expression through simplifications which he 
imposes upon himself. The common de- 
nominator between primitive medieval art 
and the art of Rouault is not a technical 
one but a spiritual one: both are concerned 
with the theme of mankind’s frailty and his 
redemption. The medieval sculptors ex- 
pounded the theme by illustrating the 
Bible story; Rouault is never so specific, 
but in pictures like Tragic Clowns the 
theme is implicit just as it is in The Sirens. 
The male clown with his broken face, 
chopped out in broad sculpturesque planes, 
and the young girl with her heavy, coarsen- 
ing one are symbols of mankind s tragedy, 
which is the death of his spirit through 
corruption. Rouault reveals the spiritual 
corruption through corruption and dis- 
figurement of the flesh. But through his 
identification of himself with the subjects, 
and by the consciousness of tragedy that 
he stirs in us by these images, he also makes 
the picture a statement of man’s hope, 
which is redemption through compassion. 

If the forms of medieval sculpture were 
echoed only in a roundabout way in 
Rouault’s style, those of medieval stained 
glass influenced it quite directly. He had 
been apprenticed, at fourteen, to a maker 
of stained glass and had worked on the 
restoration of medieval windows. Even in 
early expressionistic pictures like The 
Sirens, the dark outlines begin to suggest 
the leaded joints of stained glass windows, 
and shortly Rouault abandoned his heavy 
color schemes for areas of brilliant pig- 
ments even more definitely confined and 
separated from one another by black out- 
lines. In some areas the color may have the 
flat purity of enamel— another medieval 
craft; in others, heavy strokes dragged 
across rough surfaces may suggest the sur- 
face irregularities and the luminous varia- 
tions of medieval glass. In this manner 
Rouault painted landscapes, Biblical sub- 
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493 . Rouault: Crucifixion, 1918. 41 x Collection Henry P. Mcllhenny, Philadel- 
phia. 

494 . Rouault: Pierrot with a Rose, 1936, 3634 x 24". Collection S. S. White III and Vera 
White, Ardmore, Pa. 


jects [ 493 ], and above all the clowns and 
other performers of circuses and panto- 
mimes that had always interested him. He 
did these in great numbers, and it is a mis- 
take to try to read emotional intensities into 
all of them. By implication and association 
these intensities may be present, if dimin- 
ished, but there are also many pictures, for 
instance Pierrot with a Rose [ 494 ], where 
sheer decorative vigor and rich color are 
at least as important, and as rewarding, as 
whatever elements of pathos are retained 
by the image. 

Rouault was also one of tlie great print- 
makers of the age; many people would not 
hesitate to give him the title of greatest. 
The series Miserere and War are land- 
marks in the development of print tech- 
niques in which expression is integrated 
with technical devices. They are the most 


important prints from this point of view 
since Goya’s, which they suggest in other 
ways also. Like Goya, Rouault reveals the 
whole category of man’s bestiality and 
viciousness; unlike Goya, however, he com- 
bines recognition of these realities with the 
mystical convictions we have already seen 
in his paintings. Technically, Goya was an 
innovator in that he approached the print 
as a self-contained medium, capitalizing 
on its inherent character and its expressive 
potential rather than using it as a means of 
reproducing painting or as a substitute for 
drawing, Rouault expanded the range of 
the print by combining any number of 
techniques on a single plate, creating his 
printing surface not only by conventional 
means, such as etching and engraving with 
the burin, but by such roughening devices 
as files, sandpaper, edged rollers and 
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^c’fiiprrs, and wide* hru.sh strokes of add— 
upon a fcHintkitkau sometimes, of photo- 
I«tr4vui{\ Ht' iip|)roudiied a copper plate not 
with the idea that h<t was a draftsman 
or a teehnieian, tnit with the idea that he 
was ail artist creating a printing surface 
that must yk*ld its rsxpressive maximum 
ttiiough a iit*sign crt»at<Hl in textures. From 
these |i!ates, in hla(‘k and wliite on paper, 
he aehiined as muclii rlt^pth, variety, and 
riehness as he did in full color manipulated 
ill relief on eanvas [495], 


MiitLsxr after Fauvism 

ilv 19{l7» only two years after the fauvist 
liaroxvsm of the Salon (tAutomne of 1905, 
faiivism had reached its climax as a move- 
nifiti ssith some kind of unity among the 


men who composed the group. The more 
tightly organized movement of cubism was 
supplanting it as the most spectacular de- 
velopment in contemporary painting. 
Cubism was a more sensational departure 
from tradition than fauvism had been, since 
its distortions were more extreme, and it 
was more adaptable to development by a 
closely allied group of painters, since its 
theory was more objective, less dependent 
on personal sensitivities. The fauves began 
to go their own ways, as we have just seen 
them doing. 

Of all the fauves, Matisse had always 
been the one most concerned with formal 
organization. The apparent spontaneity 
and the fluidity of his compositions is de- 
ceptive. Like Delacroix before him, Ma- 
tisse was always intent on maintaining the 
impression of spontaneity in the completed 
canvas, even though its final organization 
of form and color was the result of pre- 
liminary calculation, trial, and error. 

Variations on the sinuous rhythms and 
the fresh expression of The Joy of Life con- 
tinued to preoccupy Matisse until they 
culminated in a pair of large murals, Dance 
and Music, commissioned by a wealthy 
Russian, Sergei Shchukin, to decorate the 
stairwell of his house in Moscow. Dance is 
a reduction, to final terms, of composition 
in flat color and rhythmic line. It appears 
to have been improvised as it was painted, 
but it was preceded by any number of 
studies [496] in which the relationships of 
one line and area to another were modified 
into final balance. 

Matisse was working in other directions 
at the same time, attacking especially the 
problem of formal monumentality com- 
bined with the dynamic color of fauvism. 
Sometimes his experiments deviated briefly 
in unexpected directions. In one excep- 
tional canvas, the portrait of Mile. Yvonne 
Landsherg [497] of 1914, the whirling 
rhythms of Dance have been disciplined 
into a pattern of arcs abstracted from a 
powerfully static figure, which they unite 
with the surrounding space. The inter- 
penetration of form and space is a charac- 
teristic of cubism, as we will see, but in 
rectangular planes. In the Mile. Landsherg 
Matisse has experimented with a similar 
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interpenetration, but in a way suggesting 
swelling rhythms in which space and figure 
echo one another in a kind of formal ara- 
besque. Mile. Landsberg is unique in its de- 
vices, although it is so effective that it 
might have served as the source of a whole 
movement in analytical painting based on 
curving spatial rhythms instead of cubism's 
rectangular structures. But Matisse did not 
follow up this direction; his preoccupation 
with vibrant areas of color would not allow 
the disintegration and merging of one form 
into another. 

The diagrammatic arching lines of the 
Mile. Landsberg are more apparent and 
more spectacularly innovational than the 
rhythms in the drawing White Plumes 
[498], but White Plumes is equally com- 
posed in a series of rhythmic contours 
which flow and build from the long sweep- 
ing arcs defining the skirt, then the arms, 
and then progress into the more compli- 
cated swinging, curling, and looping 
rhythms of the embroidery and the ribbons 
and plumes of the hat. The entire design is 
a progressively complicated variation on a 
flowing rhythm as the forms mount up- 
ward, climaxing in the subtly hypnotic face 
just as the more obvious arcs of the Mile. 
Landsberg climax in the correspondingly 
harsher mask. The point made by a com- 
parison of these two pictures is, that while 
Matisse was basically interested in line, 
form, and color as abstractions (Mile. 
Landsberg), he is equally concerned with 
the creation of images (White Plumes). 
In the Mile. Landsberg, abstractions come 
close to overpowering the image. But in 
White Plumes the image reasserts its domi- 
nance, ‘‘enriched by a wider meaning,” in 
Matisse's words. 

Five years separate the two pictures. 
During that time Matisse created many 
semi-abstract compositions, drawing upon 
cubism just as, indirectly, he had con- 
tributed to its origin. In 1916 he had re- 
turned to his early copy of the de Heem 
still-life to make his semicubist variation 
on it [475], and during the same period, in 
compositions like The Piano Lesson [499], 
his angular structures also echo cubist 
theories. But these angularities are a sur- 
face exaggeration of the vestigial cubism 




496. Matisse: Study for Dance, 19<^9* ^ ^44 .Museum of 

Modem Art, New York, Gift of Nelson A. Rockefeller in honor 
of Alfred H. Barr, ]r. 

497. Matisse: Mile. Yvonne Landsberg, 1914 * 57^^ ^ 4^ • Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, Arensberg Collection. 
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498. Matisse: White Plumes, 1919. Pencfl, 19)4 x 14%". Collection T. Edward Hanley, 
Bradford, Pa. 

499. Matisse: The Piano Lesson, 1916 or 1917. 92M x 83^''. Museum of Modem Art, 
New York, Mrs. Simon Guggenheim Fund. 


in Matisses work at this time. Basically, 
The Piano Lesson is a structure in which 
the linear skeleton and the pattern of geo- 
metrical areas are still dependent upon 
color for their life and their balance. Also, 
this picture, which may appear a little thin 
and flat at first, grows richer upon closer 
acquaintance. There is, for instance, the 
interplay between the almost jaunty little 
figurine of the nude in the lower left, which 
at first is hardly noticeable, with the elon- 
gated, angular figure at the upper right, a 
parent or teacher supervising the boy at 
the piano. There is also a kind of counter- 
point between the arbitrary abstract ele- 
ments and the fairly realistic representation 
of others— the metronome, and the music 
rack of the piano, where even the name, 
Pleyel, is shown in reverse as we see it from 
behind, as part of a filigree. All these bal- 
anced contradictions are in the spirit of the 
picture, which is an engaging, rather affec- 


tionately humorous subject contradictorily 
presented in a spare and carefully calcu- 
lated scheme, a combination of intimacy 
and austerity. 

Up to this point in his development, Ma- 
tisse has evidently been intent upon har- 
monizing the joyous, intimate, and sensu- 
ous spirit that is inherent in his art with 
the disciplines necessary to lift it above 
mere charm or triviality. Around 1917, as if 
with a sigh of relief, he yielded himself to 
his “good armchair,” largely abandoning 
the disciplines for an interim of the most 
relaxed, most spontaneous, and least intel- 
lectualized painting of his career. At this 
stage he becomes the painter of fresh, 
sensory delights that make him the twen- 
tieth-century inheritor of such pre-Revolu- 
tionary masters as Boucher, and of Renoir 
in Renoir’s most intimate and informal 
work. His paint is applied more lusciously, 
and more casually, than before. His sub- 
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jects have more consistently to do with 
pleasure, ease, and luxury. Angularities and 
severities of compositional structure yield 
to grace and, above all, to sernirealisin. In 
spite ot perspective violations. The Moor- 
ish Screen [500] from this period could 
almost be a quick sketch by an impression- 
ist or even a notation by a realist, although 
the emphasis on ornamental patterns would 
be characteristic of neither. Oriental ele- 
ments, which had been a large factor in 
Matisse’s work since a first visit to Morocco 
in 1911, are especially conspicuous here 
in the form of decorative accessories, such 
as carpets, screens, tiles, and the like. The 
whole picture is related to the glazed bril- 
liance of Eastern patterned tiles. 

Matisse was now working largely in 
Nice, a city dedicated to relaxation and 
surface attractions. His bright, compara- 
tively naturalistic pictures pleased new col- 
lectors and even a fairly wide public, hav- 
ing as they did the cachet of approval by 
the most discerning critics, yet being much 
easier to understand than Matisse’s work 
had been heretofore. But for all their 
charm, these agreeable and ornamental 
paintings had sacrificed much of their 
strength; for their grace, much of their 
subtlety. At this point Matisse might have 
followed the path of certain other fauves, 
notably Dufy, to settle for seduction and 
chic after the innovations of fauvism and 
the rigors of compositions like The Fiano 
Lesson that had served the purpose of 
giving him a facile command of color and 
structure at less demanding levels. 

Matisse was never to return to the ab- 
stractions of The Fiano Lesson and other 
pictures of that period— at least, not in 
obvious ways. But he had never been a 
painter who was content to develop a 
formula and hold to it and he never be- 
came one. Decorative Figure on an Orna- 
mental Background [501], about five years 
after The Moorish Screen, rejects the 
sketchy realism and rather fluid painting 
of the earlier picture for a return to bold 
definitions and more arbitrary patterning, 
but retains the opulence that will be char- 
acteristic of Matisse from now on. Deco- 
rative Figure is essentially one of Matisse’s 
great still-life compositions rather than one 



500. Matisse: The Moorish Screen, ^ nf- I^dludelphia 

Museum of Art, LLsa Norris Elkins 


of his great mules, for the figurt* is like an 
oniamental sculpture in the ensemble of 
other decorative objects and pattians, 

All the foregoing mtnxmtwH of major 
stages in Matisses development have 
omitted the sulKlivisions, the brief inaiocb 
of retreat from one direction, of ivtnm to 
variations of earlier periods. I’wo years 
after Decorative Figure, for instane<\ |niint- 
ings like Nude hij a Window |5{|£j may 
appear to differ very littlt* frtmi the semi* 
realism of The Moorish Screen, Or the hay 
with its promenade, its palm trf*e. and 
quick patterns of color may go further 
back, as far as Oollioure. In its structural 
skeleton of strong v<»rticals and hori/onfals 
setting off sinuous curves, tliere mv et hoes 
of The Fiano Lesson, if we want to find 
them. Like every painter who c<mtinues to 
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5 Clf. M vttHsi;: Dvromthe Figure on an Ornamental Background, 1927. 51K x 38^". 
Mmcc National d'Art ModarnCt Paris. 

502 . Matissse: Nude by a Windoto, 1929. 25% x 21%". Private Collection. 


gtim\ Nfatisst* draws uj)oa all that he has 
liMuani, consciously, .sometimes 

»,|Hiittancutisl>\ Init lie is never eoiitent to 
wtnk onlv in rc|H*tituius or recombinations 
of past suci’csses. His first mistrust of 
his first suspicion that that tre- 
intmitous aeathanic reputation might be an 
inflated erne, vimio wheti he found that 
floiigucttsm was not only making an exact 
t tipv of one of hts most succc\ssful pictures 
tmf making it from unotlua* copy made 
*»time time before. 

In spite of excursions in various direc- 
tions. amt all tlu* divisions and subdivisions 
<if his w<irk into periods,® Matisses dcvcl- 
opmtaif is, over all, steady in the direction 
\f 4 fe<l implicitly in his Nohsv when he said, 
"Sti|i|iosing I want to paint the body of 
a woman, first a( all I endow it with grace 

* 1 hesr may be fallowed in detail in Alfred 
ilair'*» Maiiua: lUn Art and IHn Fublic. 


and charm, but I know that something 
more than that is necessary. I try to con- 
dense the meaning of this body by drawing 
its essential lines. The charm will then be- 
come less apparent at first glance, but in 
the long run it will begin to emanate from 
the new image. This image at the same 
time will be enriched by a wider meaning 
. . . while the charm, being less apparent 
. . will be merely one element in the 
general conception of the figure.'' 

His Lady in Blue [ 503 ] of 1937 , painted 
thirty years after the Notes were written, 
applies all that Matisse has learned of the 
artist's function as a creator who first re- 
sponds to nature, then effects his own trans- 
mutation of nature in such a way that his 
response to it takes the form of an image 
revealing that response to the observer. 
The course of the transmutation can be 
followed in a series of photographs taken 
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during the progress of the painting [a()4]. 
They show a progressive^ eondeiisatioii anil 
flattening of the forms, rt‘tliictxl to tliviv 
essentials (the arms of tlie sofa, for in- 
stance, are finally rcHiucec! to two Hat S 
shapes) and mutually adjusted into a bal- 
ance at once decorative and <‘xpressive. 

The color areas of lAidtj in Blue are 
quite flat, without any suggestion of model- 
ing in light and shade. As a generality (hut 
only as a gtaierality) this is true of Matisses 
style after al)c)ut 1930, In his ver\' late 
years he exaggi'rateerthis flatness in a series 
of l)rilliant conceits in cut and pasted pa- 
pers of vivid c'olor. One series of these was 
called Jazz [505]; all the more surprising, 
then, that their flat, bright shapes should 
be adapted, in Matisse's last work, to the 
stained glass windows of a chapel. 

In the late 1940 s, when he was ap- 
proaching eighty, Matisse a!)ruptly com- 
mitted himself to the decoration of an en- 
tire chapel— stained glass windows, murals, 
ornameutal tiles, altar, crucifix, confe.ssional 
doors, chasubles, even the spire on the ex- 
terior— for the Dominican nuns in the little 
town of Vence, near Nice. Matisse under- 
wrote some of the expense himself. Noth- 
ing in his worldly art had ever suggested 
that his last great work would be a reli- 
gious one for which he volunteered, but 
everything in its ornamental character was 
adaptable to architectural use. 

For that matter, the decoration of the 
chapel at Vence is not a religious work in 
the way it would have been if Rouault, for 
instance, bad done it. Matisse had ncv(‘r 
been a devout man, and lu? exp<‘ri<*nc‘ecl no 
conversion now, althoxigh there was a great 
deal of distorted publicity at the time, at- 
tributing such a reason to his (l(‘cision to 
do the chapel. He undertook tlie a.ssign- 
ment in part because of his frit^ndship for 
one of the ntms but largely, it seems, in 
spirit of adventurous enthusiasm that had 
stayed with him into his old age. '^At last/' 
he said, 'we are going to hav(‘ a gay 
chapel!" and he made no effort to synthe- 
size any fraudulent mysticism in his pr(‘- 
liminary designs. The.se were gay ind(‘ed, 
so gay that when a communist acquaintance 
of Matisse's saw them he said, "When we 
take over, we'll use it for a night club/* 



503. Matissk: Lutitf in Blue. \ Mrs. 

John Wiuterstccu. fdirstnnt IIil!, Pa, 


Mati,ss<‘ ajrproaihcd tin* tltaoiafaMij of 
the (hapel as an ulistiail ptoldmu a b.d 
ancing of "a surfai-c (jf light ami tufa 
agaiu.st a solhl wall tma-Hai with bin k 
drawings." 'Ha* schenif* lias httlr tu du %\ eh 
th(‘ (.'hristian mvstiqifs e\t'**je m if% tv.v mI 
some of tlanr familnn ssmbuh*, buf if li.c* 
a spai<‘nf*.ss and tvsttAiut, ni ‘.pUf uf n* 
bright etdors. which is motv ap|ifM|ii laft* 
t(} a chape*! tliau it wcmld hr tu a inght * fob. 
it is pure*, fre‘sh. and jenons tathta fh.m gav 
and sc*nsucnts. Th* ’hnuials" that b.dati. r 
the* laight animati’d shap**s *4 th#- 
(lows are c‘e*ranne wall dvt ui.ihui,'. m fh»' 
fenan of thin hne* eh aw mgs m bla* I mu 
white* backgrcjuiitis. I'hvv ai<* a Icsf sf.ifr 
inent of Xlatisse*s clcvedopinfnt as a giapluj' 
uitist, uliit'h was fioiii edahtii.itiMij %.%$< 
havnvse*en an example* in thr eliawmg Winfr 
Flume, s) to inaximmii snnptu atv. 
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rUM \tAiissii; Frc)^n’t‘.s,sivt‘ .stajj[cs of Figure 503, February 26 to April 6, 1937. 

"itri. M 77 ir Knife TJirowcr, from Jazz, 1947. Color stencil after cut paper original, 

t \ lliiliulelpliia Mus(‘uni of Art, Mcllhenny Fund. 


Girl in a Low Cut Dress [506] is a typical 
example of Matisse’s line drawing at its 
most economical; it recalls Rodin, once 
more, in Matisse s art, especially with the 
bridge of Three Friends [507] in com- 
parison with Rodin’s Imploration [508], 
even if we grant that the resemblance be- 
tween the ornamental suggestions in the 
background of Three Friends and the free 
washes of color in Imploration may be co- 
incidental. Rodin’s voluptuousness disap- 
pears in Matisse’s crisper, brighter images, 
but the free line, capturing an immediate 
reaction to the model as well as describing 
the essence of formal contours, is common 
to them both. There the similarity ends. 
Rodin’s sensuousness was always part of 
some mystery, some yearning, close to ro- 
mantic anguish. Matisse’s sensuousness is 
a response to the joy of the tangible world. 



Expressionism: Precursors 


506. Matisse; Girl in a Low Cut Dress, 1939- Pen and ink, 15 x 
22 ". Estate of the artist. 


By the definition of expressionism as “the 
free distortion of form and color through 
which a painter gives visual form to inner 
sensations or emotions,” fauvism is a form 
of expressionism. But usually expressionism 
is concerned with “inner sensations or emo- 
tions” with connotations of pathos, vio- 
lence, morbidity, or tragedy. Van Gogh is 
an expressionist within this definition. But 
by the narrowest definition of all, expres- 
sionism was a movement in twentieth-cen- 
tury painting that originated in Germany 
and continued to develop there in the work 
of several successive groups of painters who 
applied these general principles in their 
own intense and particular ways. 

With the usual exceptions, the purest ex- 
pressionist painters have been northern 
ones— Scandinavians, Dutchmen, Germans, 
and some Russians. Van Gogh was a north- 
erner. Even though he painted in Paris and 
in the south of France, he was a foreigner 
to those places emotionally as well as na- 
tionally. He is admired and respected in 
France, but he has found no very close fol- 
lowers among French painters because he 
is without the qualities that temper the 
Frenchman’s recognition of the terribleness 
of life— logical perception, worship of Rea- 


son, a sense of moderation. Nor has van 
Gogh the gaiety and elegance that are con- 
stants in French art and life, and so large 
an element in fauvism. Fauvism had sec- 
ondary connections with van Gogh, but 
he was the natural father of German ex- 
pressionism. 

In addition to van Gogh, German expres- 
sionism found prophets in the Swiss Ferdi- 
nand Hodler (1853-1918), bom the same 
year as van Gogh, the Belgian James Ensor 
(1860-1949), and the Norwegian Edvard 
Munch (1863-1944), whose birth date 
encloses the three men within a decade of 
van Gogh as to age. Ensor and Munch 
knew the work of van Gogh and Gauguin 
and were in part formed by it, but Hodler 
was a rather isolated painter whose connec- 
tions with post-impressionism and expres- 
sionism are spotty and intermpted. They 
were made largely through the success of 
a single picture. The Night [509]. 

Hodler became a painter after making 
a dijficult choice between art and science. 
The science remains apparent in his art, 
with its tight precise forms and what can 
only be called its objective quality. For in 
spite of the fact that The Night proposes 
a fantastic subject, the drawing of the nude 
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509. Hodler: The Night, 1890. 41^ x 118". Kunstmuseum, Bern. 


figures enacting it is next to scientific in the 
explicitness of its description. We are right 
back to the painting of another Swiss, then 
— Bocldin.* There is the same realistic- 
fantastic fusion, but Hodler’s picture has a 
discipline that eliminates the beer-hall 
tinge so distracting in Bdcklin. The disci- 
pline was a specific one invented by Hod- 
ler himself. It was compositional, and he 
called it parallelism; it dictated the ar- 
rangement of the figures in layers above 
one another in parallels to the picture plane. 
The Night was a great success in conven- 
tional circles in Paris when it was exhibited 
there in 1891, the year after it was painted. 
And without any question, the handsome 
bodies represented in it exert an eerie pull 
on the imagination even while one suspects 
that the picture is a tour de force, that it is 
essentially a group of tableaux-vivants, ar- 
restingly combined and meticulously exe- 
cuted. Both its mysticism and its modern- 
ism are a little false; it is not so much 
mystical as it is spooky, and it is not so 
much an original picture as it is a stream- 
lined version of a Salon exercise. 

The Night would come off better if it 
were not asked to meet such strong compe- 
tition from its contemporaries; as a struc- 

* Another Swiss forebear was Holbein the 
Younger (1497-1543), the Renaissance mas- 
ter whose poHshed surface and sharply defined 
hneax contours were models for Hodler. 


ture the picture is an elementary exercise 
when we remember La Grande Jatte [399], 
painted five years before, and the tighten- 
ing of contours that lifts the drawing of 
Hodler’s figures a notch above first-rate 
studio exercises in the nude is only a first 
step in the direction Gauguin traveled. As 
a matter of fact, the picture hardly fits in 
anywhere: it is not altogether academic; 
its structural elements cannot quite make 
it post-impressionist (although Hodler be- 
longs to a group of Germans who rejected, 
or never accepted, the broken forms of im- 
pressionism) ; and its symbolism is pedantic 
and seems even more so when we think of 
it as one of a series of pictures Hodler 
painted after its success, with such high- 
flown titles as Disillusioned Souls and 
Glance into Infinity. Its rather tenuous con- 
nection to expressionism has to do with its 
revelation of a state of mind, but it employs 
none of the distortions that in true expres- 
sionism give us the feeling that the revela- 
tion has been tom by the roots from the 
painter’s consciousness and displayed, man- 
gled and palpitating, upon the canvas. 

In the cases of Ensor and Munch, the 
connection with expressionism is more di- 
rect. Mimch summed up his art in six words 
so pat that they make further verbal de- 
scription superfluous. ‘T hear the scream 
in nature,” he said. He had firsthand ex- 
perience with the bmtality with which life 
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510. Munch: Anxiety, 1896. Color lithograph, 16^4 x 15 / 4 ". Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York. 


can treat men. His family seemed to be 
dogged by death and anguish; he observed, 
although he did not experience, the des- 
perate poverty of the Oslo slums. He paints 
from a hopeless conviction of man s alone- 
ness in the world, his vulnerability to mis- 
fortune and spiritual violation. The sense 
of aloneness is frequently the theme or the 


personal source of expressionist art, and is 
suggested in Hodler’s The Night; each of 
the figures is spiritually isolated, even when 
embraced with another. And we know to 
what extent van Gogh’s painting was a re- 
lease from the aloneness he felt within him- 
self. 

It has been observed that Daumier, when 
he showed people in railroad carriages, or 
waiting in the station, or walking on the 
street, sometimes shows them as solitary 
within their own thoughts, alone in the 
crowd. But they share with their fellow 
human beings the important consolation 
of their common humanity. They move 
within the same world as their fellows and 
it is a world, ultimately, of warmth and 
meaning. But the individuals in Munch’s 
Anxiety [510] are caged within their own 
neuroses. The forms are established as 
strong, thick, black and red lines or heavy, 
solid, black masses, except for the faces, 
and these are barely indicated, by the 
palest, most tenuous little strokes, as if 
obliterated by the spirit’s inward turning. 
The pale staring eyes see nothing.* 

As for Ensor, he is at least as much a 
fantasist as an expressionist. His typical 
pictures involve skeletons and masked crea- 
tures in bizarre, grotesque scenes of sinister 
gaiety. His color is strong and bright, so 
that at first glance each picture is a car- 
nival, a group of funnyfaces or Mar di-gras 
revelers, for a moment. The Skeletons 
Trying to Warm Themselves [512] are 
puppets from a Punch and Judy show— 
briefly— before they become parts of a 
nightmare. 


* The flowing and sinuous yet oddly limp 
lines of Anxiety are a manifestation of art 
nouveau, literally the ‘‘new art,” a decorative 
style that flourished in the decade between 
1890 and 1900, not always with results that 
look happy today. Art nouveau was an effort 
to create new expressive patterns based on the 
rhythms inherent in the lines of natural forms, 
particularly the stems and tendrils of trailing 
or climbing plants. Its theory was used in the 
design of architectural ornament and the deco- 
rative crafts as well as in painting. The lettering 
in Lautrec’s posters is designed in art-nouveau 
idiom. Lautrec’s style as a draughtsman, 
strongly affected by art nouveau, is one of the 
isolated instances where it has not passed into 
an awkward age. The patterns of art nouveau 


have a way of looking trite or even amateurish 
today, although this contemporary way of see- 
ing them might be outgrown. Nevertheless it 
mars Munch’s pictures for most people at the 
moment. In Germany, art nouveau was called 
Jugendstil, or the youth-style, after a magazine 
Die Jugend. In England the precious Yellow 
Book with its art-nouveau drawings by Aubrey 
Beardsley [346] was part of the movement. 
Art nouveau affected Gauguin, too, in the flow- 
ing lines of water, the patterning of plants and 
the like, and conspicuously in his Self-portrait 
with a Halo [456]. The background of van 
Gogh’s La Berceuse [449] is related to it. And 
art nouveau infects German expressionism, as 
will continue to be obvious, as a congenital in- 
heritance from Munch. 
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511 . Ensor: Entry of Christ into Brussels in i88q, 1888. 101/2 x 16932". Casino Com- 
munal, Knokke-le-Zoute, Belgium. (Photo Museum of Modem Art, New York.) 


Ensor’s most ambitious picture was the 
Entry of Christ into Brussels [511], a can- 
vas more than fourteen feet long, which, 
according to his fellow Belgian, the archi- 
tect and designer, Henry van de Velde (an 
originator and spokesman of the theories 
of art nouveau ) , was an effort to create a 
sensation by painting a picture even larger 
than La Grande Jatte, Seurafs masterpiece 
had just been exhibited in Brussels and had 
made such a sensation that it was diflBcult 
to see for the crowds surrounding it. As a 
companion piece inviting comparison with 
La Grande Jatte, however, the Entry of 
Christ into Brussels is an excellent foil dem- 
onstrating Seurat’s virtues. Ensor s picture 
is rather wearing, too loosely organized to 
unify so large a surface, and crowded with 
anecdotal detail that seems to have been 
piled up simply to get as much in the pic- 
ture as possible. Ensor’s world is more di- 
rectly and disturbingly summed up in his 
Self-portrait with Masks [513]. Masks and 
skeletons are Ensor s symbols, respectively. 


of man’s falsity and his mortality. That his 
fantasies have this direct and conscious re- 
lationship to an interpretation of this world 
in personal emotionalized terms makes En- 
sor an expressionist as well as a painter of 
the other-world of dream. 

Expressionism: “Die Briicke” 

With these comments behind us, the 
flowering of expressionism in Germany can 
be outlined as a matter of organizations 
formed for its proselytization, and of per- 
sonal variations on the expressionist idea. 
The earliest of the organizations was Die 
BriXcke, meaning The Bridge, formed by a 
group of pupils at the Dresden Technical 
School and their friends. Some twenty 
years younger than Munch and Ensor, 
some thirty younger than van Gogh, they 
were directly influenced by these painters 
and also learned a great deal from the 
fauves, who had just declared themselves. 
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512 . Ensor: Skeletons Trying to Warm Themselves, 1889. 29/2 x 23/8". Collection Baron 
Robert Gendebien, Brussels. (Photo Museum of Modem Art, New York.) 

513. Ensor: Self-portrait with Masks, 1889. 47I2 x 31I2". Collection Cleomire Jussiant, 
Antwerp. (Photo Museum of Modem Art, New York.) 


The Bridge was founded in 1905, began to 
break up with the usual internal dissensions 
by 1907, and was finally dissolved in 1913 
while its members continued to paint along 
its general lines. 

Emil Nolde (1867-1956) was an excep- 
tion among the members of The Bridge, in 
being somewhat older than the others and, 
at the same time, something of an adopted 
son to them. He had passed through an 
early period when he did rather pretty 
picturesque landscapes, and had followed 
it with an impressionist phase, then de- 
veloped an interest in stormy color. The 
young men who founded The Bridge recog- 
nized his color as potentially expressionist, 
and under their influence he developed the 
typical preoccupation with personal and 
highly emotionalized statement. 

The painters of The Bridge had their 
individual anguishes— sociological, political, 


sexual, and religious— and Nolde's were 
religious. Like the other members of the 
group, he is an artist who must be accepted 
on his own terms, or not at all. His form of 
religious statement cannot be stomached if 
religious statement is limited to the areas 
of mystical reflection or miraculous xevela- 
tion in which it ordinarily falls in painting, 
or even within the area of humanitarian 
compassion typical of Rouault. Nolde’s Life 
of Maria Aegyptiaca [514], told in three 
episodes, the first showing her sinful life 
before conversion, the second her conver- 
sion, and the third her death, is shocking in 
its ugliness. But shock and ugliness, even 
revulsion, are Nolde’s medium of religious 
expression. We must suppose that the 
painter reaches some kind of self -purifica- 
tion through the rejection of all grace, 
either spiritual or aesthetic, through em- 
bracing all baseness and grossness, reveal- 
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514. Nolde: Life 
of Maria AegyptU 
aca. First Episode: 
‘'Early Sinful Life/' 
1912 . 33 ^ X 39 ^'. 
Kunsthalle, Ham- 
burg. 


ing it, devouring it, and expelling it in 
forms of abhorrent ugliness, in forms 
smeared with the colors of blood and putre- 
faction. Here is van Gogh's personal cathar- 
sis intensified to such a pitch that it must 
be either embraced as profound or rejected 
as ludicrous. 

Nolde left The Bridge as early as 1907, 
but his association with the group had led 
him to his special fulfillment in pictures of 
this kind. Like other expressionist painters 
who were still at work during the late 
1930’s, he was in disfavor under Hitlers 
regime, which sought to eliminate all “un- 
healthy" manifestations from German art 
and to create a new one out of the whole 
cloth. Hitlerian art was a kind of galumph- 
ing realism intended to indicate that Ger- 
many was a nation of jolly extroverts burst- 
ing with health and without a neurosis to 
their name, certainly an ideal opposed to 
the mood of The Bridge. Many of Nolde s 
paintings were confiscated, along with 


515. Schmidt-Rottluff: Way to Emmaus, 1918 . Woodcut, 15 ^ 
X 19 I 2 ". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of Dr. George J. Rodi. 
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those of his colleagues, and he was one of 
those who had the particular distinction of 
being forbidden to paint at all. 

Karl Schmidt-Rottluff (1884- ) was 

another of this select group. He had been 
a founding member of The Bridge and had 
even invented its name. After a beginning 
in which fauvist tendencies flavored his 
work, he shifted to a primitivism inspired 
by African sculpture, which was exerting 
influence on the expressionists, the fauves, 
and the cubists all at the same time for 
different reasons. The expressionists were 
attracted by its harsh primitive vigor. In 
France the fauves and cubists also felt the 
appeal of this quality, so refreshing an in- 
jection after the hyperrefinements of fin- 
de-siecle art, but they intellectualized their 
use of primitive forms while the Germans 
sought to recapture the directness of emo- 
tional statement they felt existed there. 
Schmidt-Rottluff’s Way to Emmaus [515] 
is doubly influenced by African sculpture 
[1]— witness the heads— and Gothic wood- 
cuts of a simple and crude kind. The ex- 
pressionists felt that there was a minimum 
of technical barrier between the artist and 


the observer in the earliest and most primi- 
tive woodcuts, and referred first of all to 
German ones, a part of their program to 
revitalize German art. Some of the best 
work of The Bridge took the form of wood- 
cuts, but their innovation of crude cutting 
had been anticipated by Gauguin. He had 
already capitalized on crude cutting and 
rough printing in Tahiti, as in Manao 
Tupapau [516] (the same title as the 
painting already seen), although as usual 
with Gauguin this “"primitive” directness 
is combined with Parisian subtleties. The 
woodcut Manao Tupapau is printed in ex- 
quisite tints of soft pinks, browns, and 
greens, with of course black, and in spite 
of the roughness of its lines it is nicely 
calculated, rhythmic in its organization, 
and as sophisticated as a Japanese print, 
which it suggests as much as it does primi- 
tive art. But Way to Emmaus is gashed out 
of the wood as if in fear that the slightest 
refinement must reduce the force of com- 
munication between artist and observer. 

This force is remarkably retained, and 
the prints of The Bridge may end as their 
most distinctive achievement. The Fortrait 


516. Gauguin: Manao Tupapau, 1894. Color woodcut with touches of watercolor, S% x 
18". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Lisa Norris Elkins Fund. 




517 . Heckel: Portrait of a Man, i9i9(?). Color woodcut, iSM x 12/4". National Gallery 
of Art, Washington D. C., Rosen wald Collection. 

518. Kirchner: The Street, 1913. 47/2 x 35/^". Museum of Modem Art, New York. 


of a Man [517], possibly a self-portrait, by 
Erich Heckel ( 1883- ) is less insistent 

than Way to Emmaus, but it wears better. 
With its emaciation, its introspection, its 
air of neurotic apprehensions, it comes as 
close as any single work can come to being 
a psychological portrait of The Bridge as a 
whole. In color, the print is dominated by 
the pale olive green of the face and hands, 
played against background areas of modi- 
fied blue and brown, with the master 
block printed over them in sooty black. The 
woodiness of the blocks is emphasized in 
both cutting and printing. Woodblocks 
interested Heckel to such an extent that 
he carried their eflFects over into his paint- 
ing, a curious reversal since color wood- 
blocks originated as a substitute for painted 
pictures. 

Ernst Ludwig Kirchner (1880-1938) is 
usually thought of as the most typical 


painter of The Bridge. A list of the in- 
fluences at work in his art makes him sound 
like an eclectic: first naturalistic, then 
briefly pointillist, he shifted to an admira- 
tion for van Gogh and Munch, used fauvist 
color for a while, admired Japanese art and 
African sculpture like all other investigative 
young painters at the time, and finally 
adopted the angularities of cubism. Cubism 
was a form of spatial analysis, but it inter- 
ested Kirchner only as an expression of 
energy. His work is the most tightly organ- 
ized of any of the group, no doubt because 
he began as a student of architecture and 
even received his degree in it. With Heckel 
and Schmidt-Rottluff he was the third in 
the trio of Dresden Technical School pupils 
who founded The Bridge. 

In early pictures, Kirchner had worked 
in the flat color areas of fauvism, but he is 
his own man in The Street [518], even 
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5I9, Baiilacii: Man Drairuif^ a SiconL 1911 . Wood, height 
29 ja". (Jranbrook Acacleioy of Art, Bloouificld Mills, Mich. 

tliough otlu'r influences, especially cubism, 
r(*rtuu‘n obvious. The rational angularities 
of cubism are turned into liectie, .slashing 
pattcTus to (‘xpr(‘.s.s the tlumie that became 
Kirehn(‘r’s major one— the tension, tlie 
n(‘urastlu‘ni(‘ agitation, the sinister viciou.s- 
n(‘ss, of tht‘ city. In lh(‘ mannea* of The 
Hired he* painted i)(‘opl(‘ in gatlierings 
where* thc*y are erowde'd tog(*ther in an acid 
atniosph(‘rt‘, llK*ir isolation not .so much a 
malt(*r of nu'Ianeholy alon(m(*ss as part of 
a cold, vic'ious distraction without unifying 
purpose*. The Street was painted in 1913, 
jtist be^fbre^ We)rlel War 1; Berlin at that 
tijue* ae*te‘el as a catalyst te) fuse the variems 
influe*ne‘e*s at work e)n Kirehner and make 
an inelividual painte‘r e)f him. 

During the war Kirehner was invalided 
out, not by wejimds but by nervous insta- 
bility. Me* spe*nt the* r(*st e)f his life in Swit- 
7.e‘rlanel. Painting again, he lost much of his 


individuality in a study of spatial cubism 
and rhythmic semi-fauvist landscapes. He 
committed suicide in 1938, partly because 
Hitler had condemned some 600 of his 
works as '^degenerate.” Degenerate his art 
may have been, but in that case Kirehner 
was only performing the timeless function 
of the painter who reveals the essence of 
the time and place— Germany between 
wars— surrounding him.* 

Some members of The Bridge turned 
once in a while to sculpture— especially 
Schmidt-Rottluff and Kirehner. But the 
sculptor most closely allied to them in spirit 
was not affiliated with them or with any 
other expressionist group— Ernst Barlach 
(1870-1938). Barlach worked quite di- 
rectly in the tradition of German Roman- 
esque sculpture without being at all a para- 
site tipon it. His bulky, vigorou.sly chopped, 
often heavily textured forms have the 
human immediacy of some of the smaller 
medieval sculptures, rather than the monu- 
mental ('haracter of major portal figures. 
In m('dieval chnrc*hes one comes on th(*se 
small carvings, sornc'times tucked away 
nearly out of sight; tliey are likely to be 
carved more fre(*ly and more personally 
than larger jn'eces in more c*onspic'uous 
locations. Tlie Gc'rman (*xample.s aix* indi- 
vidualized by exceptional directness, some- 
times an awkwardness in tlunr strength, an 
exaggerated realism that may approach 
caricature. Barkich draws upon tin's tradi- 
tion without reverting to it. Composition- 
ally his figur(*s ar(^ most frecpu'ntly marked 
by swinging or lunging rhythms bnnight 
into sculpturesciue balance by counter- 
rhythms in opposing lines and masses [519]. 

Barlach was also one of tlie fine graphic 
artists of expre.s.sioni.sm. Mis woodcuts have 
about them a f(*<‘ling of carving; his prints 
r(*tain to the luglu*.st degree the s(*n.se of 
tlu* block’s woodiness, the feeling of the 
knife or the gouge, which is typical of the 
prints of The Bridge. 

* Otto Mu<‘ller ( 1874-1930) and Max P<‘eh- 
.st(*in ( 1881- ) .should bt* m(‘utimi<*d as the 

n'lnaining important m(‘mber.s of Tlu^ Bridgci. 
Iheir work is disc'ii.ss<‘d by a.ssociatiou in th(*s(* 
remarks on other painters; it is not illustrat(*d or 
furth(*r diseu.s.sed lK‘n^ to avoid rep(*tition, not 
to di.smi.ss thc.se two painters as nt‘gligiblt* tal- 

('IltS. 
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520. Kandinsky: Improvisation, 1914. 30^ x SQ/s". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Arens- 
berg Collection, 


Expressionism: “Der Blaue Reiter” 

In the expressionism of The Bridge, subject 
is of basic importance, no matter how vio- 
lently the forms are distorted in the process 
of revealing inner responses to external 
reality. In a second German expressionist 
group, Der Blaue Reiter (The Blue Rider), 
subject is less important and finally disap- 
pears altogether, taking recognizable 
images away with it. In other words, the 
men of The Blue Rider are increasingly 
abstract and finally nonobjective painters. 
The term nonohjective (sometimes non- 
figurative in subtle distinction) describes 
completely abstract art that is independent 
of subject even as a starting point for the 
derivation of forms. 

The Rider group is a more cheerful one 
than The Bridge, more influenced by Gau- 
guin than by van Gogh, interested in rhyth- 


mical, ‘musical” compositions composed of 
sweeping curves and flowing lines rather 
than harsh, moody, restless, or abrupt ones. 
The group was not formed until the last 
month of 1911, some years after The 
Bridge, which it eventually absorbed, and 
it grew out of a series of exhibitions held 
in Munich when all the advanced art 
groups of the city combined to hold inter- 
national exhibitions of work by men from 
Cezanne forward. Munich was extremely 
active in painting, but heretofore the 
sound, brownish, anecdotal academic work 
produced there in great quantities liad not 
been as seriously under attack as traditional 
painting had been in Paris. The men of 
The Blue Rider broke away from the large 
amorphous group that was organizing exhi- 
bitions to introduce the French rebels to 
Germany. Their background was inter- 
national rather than specifically German, 
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521. Kandinsky: Geometrical Forms, 1928. Water color 
and ink on paper, 19 x 11". Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Arensberg Collection. 


thus differentiating them from The Bridge; 
their influence, too, was international in 
contrast with the more self-contained 
earlier group. 

The two organizing members of The 
Blue Rider were Franz Marc ( 1880— 1916) , 
a contemporary of the men we have just 
seen, and Wassily Kandinsky ( 1866- 
1944), somewhat older and of Russian 
origin, who had been a lawyer, had de- 
veloped as a painter along fauvist lines, 
and had exhibited in Bridge shows. Marc 
was killed in the battle of Verdun before he 


had brought his work to the point of com- 
plete abstraction, as he seemed to be in 
the process of doing. Kandinsky is another 
story: the appearance of his flrst completely 
nonrepresentational work in 1910 is a his- 
torical event of great consequence, and he 
formulated his ideas in a treatise. Concern- 
ing the Spiritual in Art, which has been a | 

handbook since its publication in 1912. He | 

divorced painting from subject matter and 
ti*ied to create mood by the psychological 
impact of line and color alone. 

Kandinsky’s various "improvisations” 

[520] of spontaneously applied color 
"mean” nothing, in the sense of direct alle- 
gory or symbol. They are based on the 
reasonable assumption that if a model 
painted in a red dress affects the observer ; ; 

differently from the same model painted 
the same way in a white dress, then the , ; 

color alone accounts for the difference. ; 

In that case, simply a red shape or simply f 

a blue shape must mean something, must 1 

strike up a "corresponding vibration in the } 

human soul,” to borrow a phrase Kandinsky ; 

used in a slightly different context. Also, if * 

an object described in squiggly broken lines i | 

is different in psychological effect from the j!' 

same object described in smooth, even, jj 

tightly defined line, then the squiggly ij 

broken lines and the smooth even ones |j 

must have their own inherent psychological ’ I 

quality, all subject matter aside. Thus a I 

painting can have a mood through its lines 
and colors without a subject. To make the |: 

divorce from subject complete, Kandinsky 1 

ordinarily gave no titles to his paintings, 5 

identifying his improvisations by a number | 

or by date or by some phrase to distinguish i 

one from another but not to give a literary jj 

suggestion as to what it was "about.” 

In contrast to the improvisations with jl 

their expressionistically free arrangements, , 

Kandinsky also composed in patterns of ;i 

sharply defined geometrical forms [521]. h 

These forms might be flat, regular, geo- 
metrical ones or sharp-edged ones of ir- i; 

regular shapes, and might be filled with 
color or not, and might, as in the illustration ; 

selected here, include a scattering of more 
accidental forms whose disposition is taken 
into account in the arrangement of the 
more calculated ones. Although he rejected 
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5^2. Kanihnhicy; 
Fish Fcirm, 1928. 
WutrrtHiltir anti ink 
tm pa|H‘r, iti% x 
II lilac Iflplua 
Mustnnn tif Art, 
Amishfri^ Caillec- 

tani, 


imag(\s, Katidinsky never thonght of his 
nonobjective paintings as lieing divorced 
from nature, and from time to time, as in 
Fish Form [522], he allowed nature to be 
recognizable within extreme geometrical 
conventionalizations. He may or may not 
have been thinking of this picture when he 
wrote that the essential difference between 
a line and a fish is that “the fish can swim, 
eat, and be eaten. It has then, capacities 
of which the line is deprived. These ca- 
pacities of the fish arc necessary extras for 
the fish itself and for the kitchen, but not 
for painting. And so, not being necessary, 
they are superfluous. That is why I like the 
line better than the fish— at least in my 
painting.” Fis'h Form makes a concc'ssion 
to image— but it remains more line than 
fish. 

Among the painters formally and in- 
formally connected with The Blu(‘. Rider, 
four must be mentioned. Another Russian, 
Alexei von Jawlen.sky (1864-1941) de- 
veloped a preoccupation with large, for- 
malized, rather hieratic heads, sometimes 
expressionist in character and sometimes 
highly abstracted [523]. Heinrich Cam- 
pendonck (1889-1957) painted charming 
peasant scenes with a fairy-tale quality re- 


523. Jawi.knsky: I, ( Hfkini * Within Siitht . 

17 X i3)h”. !dnla(U*lj)hia Museum oi Ait, Ateus 
berg (k)llectiou. 
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524. Feinwckh: 
The Steamer Odin, 
IT 1927, 2,6% X 3H¥/\ 
Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, Lillie 
P. Bliss Bequest. 



525. Di.x: Meet biff a Madman at Night, from 
Der Krieg, 1924, Elchinpj^ luiiuitint, and drypoint, 
io}i X 7%'\ Mus(‘um of Modern Art, New York, 
C^ift of Mrs. John I). Rockefeller, Jr. 



fleeting the naivetd of folk art. Lyonel Fei- 
ninger (1871-1956), an American born of 
German immigrants, returned to Europe 
for study and after earlier contacts with 
Kandinsky was a meml)cr of the *'Four 
Blues*^— Kandinsky, Jawlensky, Feininger, 
and Paul Klee— who c‘onstittit(‘d a second- 
ary revival of the Ridc'r group. Feiningc'Fs 
art is a particularly distinguislied one with 
which cubism had a great deal to do. It is 
crystal clear, precisely joined in sharp- 
cdgcxl planes, sometim(\s defining recog- 
nizable objc'cts, souK^irnc's losing th(‘ objcx't 
in abstract planar (‘xtensions [524], but 
always with a poetic flavor that is expres- 
sionist within the cnibist variation. Ilis con- 
struction of planes oftem sugge^sts abstract 
architecture, and h(^ was an instructor in 
the Baxdiaus, the school of finc^ arts and 
crafts eentcxcxl around architecture and 
establish ( k 1 in Germany at tlu^ end of World 
War I. The Bauhaus was probably th(‘ most 
effective coordinating factor in the cliaotic 
picture of modern art, and it developed 
teaching methods in connection with this 
coordination that are now disseminatexl all 
over th(^ world. 

Paul Klee, the fourth of the 'Tour Blue^s/^ 
was also a member of the Bauhaus staff. He 
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526 . Grosz: Fit for Active Service, 1918. Pen and ink, 14% x 13^". Museum of Modem 
Art, New York, A. Conger Goodyear Fund. 

527. Grosz: Street Scene, date unknown. Lithograph, 10/2 x 8/2". Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Harrison Fund. 


is considered near the end of this book. 
And the Bauhaus building itself [692] was 
a landmark in the 'International Style'’ of 
contemporary architecture, which is dis- 
cussed in the Appendix. 

Expressionism: ''Die Neue 
Sachlichkeit’^ 

During the last years of World War I and 
the years just following it, German painters 
expressed their spiritual shock in some of 
the most horrifying images since Goya. 
They rejected the intellectualism and the 
generally happy spirit of The Blue Rider, 
but they rejected also the kind of emotional 
intensity typical of The Bridge. Personal 
neurotic apprehensions like those expressed 
by Heckel and Kirchner now seemed pimy 
in comparison with the horror of a world 
that had revealed itself as a social and 


political organization given over to mass 
murder and moral anarchy. The new ex- 
pressionism was called Die Neue Sack- 
lichkeit. The New Objectivity. Objectivity 
is precisely the reverse of expressionist 
emotionalism, and the term belies the sense 
of outrage that animates these painters at 
the end of the war and immediately after 
it. "The New Objectivity" refers more aptly 
to the political and social apathy, the hope- 
lessness, the acceptance of coiruption and 
misery and degradation as the natural state 
of things which was characteristic of the 
later postwar years. In its turn this condi- 
tion was to bring with it a nihilistic art 
denying the legitimacy of all logic, all 
order, all eflFort, all feeling, all plan— an art 
reveling in morbid nonsense in which the 
painters of The New Objectivity were to 
take a part. 

Even Goya would have been appalled 
before the war portfolio of Otto Dix ( 1891- 
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528. Grosz: Maid Arranging Hair of Corpulent Woman, date unknown. Watercolor, 
^24/8 X 18^". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of Bernard Davis. 


529. Grosz: Detail from Figure 528. 

). The Disasters of War as Goya re- 
ported them are a record of inhumanity 
and brutal folly, but Dix’s Der Krieg shows 
the dissolution of matter and spirit into 
putrescence and senselessness. Goya is a 
spectator of atrocities, and we observe them 
with him and react as human beings capa- 
ble of normal emotional and intellectual 
responses to them. But Dix is not an ob- 
server; he is a victim of insanity and butch- 
ery. In Meeting a Madman at Night [525], 
horror exists alone, beyond moral or social 
indignation, with a kind of wild idiocy. 
The final horror is that there is something 
grotesquely comical about the ghoul, like 
a black-face comedian gone mad. 

Humor to sharpen horror was used with 
savage precision by George Grosz (1893— 
1959) in his satires of the bourgeoisie, the 
clergy, the military, and the bureaucrats 
who in his eyes were responsible for the 
war. Fit for Active Service [526], done in 


1918 near the end of the war when German 
boys, old men, and broken men were being 
sent to the front, is funny on the surface 
and all the more frightful for being so. The 
fat, secure doctor, the trimly groomed 
officers with their monocles and their beast- 
faces raddled by vice, the kowtowing clerks 
and flunkies, are drawn in Grosz^s typically 
cruel, sharp line, like a razor lancing a car- 
buncle, but the skeleton is contrastingly 
represented in macabre complications of 
thin, knobby bones, vestigial organs, and 
obscene dangling fluflFs of hair and thready 
bits of rotten flesh. Grosz’s city streets are 
filled with desperate, evil beings reduced 
to subhuman levels by vice, poverty, or 
corruption; the windows of his houses are 
vignettes of suicide, lust, and murder 
[527]. In his watercolors [528, 529], 
Grosz paints with the most delicate, the 
most sensitive, of techniques, in colors as 
sweet and fresh as the tenderest flowers. 
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to represent obese or stunted prostitutes, 
shriveled harridans, starving children, pig“ 
like profiteers, every scene of depravit\', 
misery, and ugliness. Hiis use of paratlox— 
humor to enhance horror, lovt^Iiness to rt*™ 
veal ugliness with a new repiilsi\'(‘n(*ss“-is 
prophetic of the perversity of the irrational, 
nihilistic art soon to be discussed here as 
dada. 


Independent Expressionists 

Max Beckmann (1884-1950) was a con- 
temporary of tlK‘ three German expression- 
ist groups just seen, falling by birth date 
about midway between the older and 
younger men. Without being strongly at- 
tached to any group he participated in their 
early exhibitions. He is something of a sum- 
mary of the German expressionist experi- 
ence and he adds to it an important ele- 
ment, a correlation with traditional art. 

More than any of tlie other expressionists 
Beckmann studied the old masters, particu- 
larly the early Renaissance forms of Piero 
della Francesca, and the late medieval ones 
of French painting, as well as C6zarme, 
who was not a powerful dir(‘ct influence on 
the other expressionists, and van Gogli, 
who of course was. And, most important of 
all, he was the direct heir of another Ger- 
man, Hans von Marcos ( 1837-1887) . 

Plis dates show that as a nineteenth-c‘(m- 
tury painter contemporary with tlie French 
impressionists, von Marees is introduced 
out of chronology here. But he painted so 
unobtrusively among his contemporari<‘s 
that, even more than Cdzanne, he is more 
significant as a part of twentieth-century 
painting than as part of the painting of his 
own lifetime. He is commonly referred to 
nowadays as a German Cezanne, some- 
times also as a parallel to Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. In either case, he rejected the imi- 
tative realism and the rather heavyhanded 
symbolical romanticism that surrounded 
him, and worked instead to translate philo- 
sophical ideas into terms of monumental 
form. This might mean classicism, but 
(again like Cezanne) von Marees believ(‘d 
that monumental harmonics could be fusaul 
with the direct vividness of living matter. 



530. Vox M.‘\hiu:s: Matt with thr Htatnhwd, tlati* unknown. 19‘1 X 
Ktinsthalli\ BrcnKai. 

TIk‘ ligun* in his Man tt ith tin- Stasidanl 
[530] is typical of the snliti poun. tin- 
g(*nc‘rali/<‘d statement withnut irt uuise t<i 
beautifying formula, of V(»u Maiees's aU, 

Gontemi)orary (h*nnan painters have bei-n 
happy to find in von Man*cs a (hainanie 
post“impr(‘ssionist, the oulv strong transi 
tional figur<‘ Ingwecn ninett*enth t-onturv 
traditions indigemous to (iermanie iuUiirt* 
and twentu‘th»c(‘ntnry iimovatkius. int lud 
ing expre.ssionism, whith foumi their mafor 
dev<‘lopnu*nt in (h*rmany, Brokmaim is tne 
eIos(‘St of all modern Ch*rmans U* %tni 
Marees, and isxttaids to a eont Insion tlie 
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53 1 . Bf.ckmann: Departure, 1932-35. Center panel, 84^4 x 45%", side panels, 84/^ x 39)4' 
Mus(‘um of Moch'rn Art, New York. 


t‘xpr<‘ssive (icjrrnaiiisms initiated or coa- 
timu‘d hv' th(^ ninet(‘(*nlli-(‘entiiry i)aintcr. 

Ii(*ekmaun bronght to expressionism von 
Mare<‘s s inomnnentality of form, and thus 
univ(‘rsali/.(‘d the pcTSonalism of the other 
expiH'ssionists. His symbolism is social in 
orij^in ratlu^r than neurotically ingrown, 
and it is (‘xpr(‘SS(‘d in fornuilly ordered com- 
positions on th<* grand scale. He widened 
the seop<‘ of (‘xpr(\ssionism, di.scJirded it as 
a v(*hi('U^ for |)(‘rsonal confession and pri- 
vate (anotionalisrn or nihilistic .social com- 
nunit, and gav(» to it the strength and 
eapac’ity to spcnik not only of one man, but 
of mankind, 

Ik'ckmann has mw(T offered an explicit 
k<‘y to t}u‘ symbolism of the three panels 
in Drpartur<^ [ 531 ], but it is appaixait that 
the two sid(‘ panels aix^ cone(‘rn(‘d with (wil 
in tfua'r S('<au‘S of torture and foul mutila- 
tion. painted in liarsh, violent, complica- 


tions of form and color, wliilc the center 
one is conccrnc^d with salvation, clear and 
serene as it is, painted in pure, brilliant, 
harmonious colors and l)road simple forms 
existing in ample space. There arc echoes 
of Cdiristian iconography that cannot be 
missed. In tlu^ first jilacc, the triptych form 
is tliat of aii altarpiece. Without being at 
all a figure of Christ, the figure of the king 
in the central paned rec.‘alls Christ, partly 
because the ntit over the side of the boat 
recalls the miraculous draught of fishes. 
Beckmann said tluit the picture spoke to 
him of tniths impossible for him to put into 
words. Whatever it meant to the painter, 
its theme can be sensed as a problem of 
good and evil common to us all. 

It is in fact a rather difficult picture to 
al)Sorb, but somc^ of Beckmanns own re- 
flections about v/luit lu^ wanted to acdiieve, 
to “'say,” in painting may be of help. Made 


J, 
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532 . Kokoschka; The Tempest {The WimVs Bride), 1914. Panel, 4C)J1 x 75II". Kunst- 
museum, Basel. 


three years after the completion of Depar- 
ture and not referring specifically to it, they 
are not quoted here but are paraphrased, 
plus parenthetical additions, in a way in- 
tended to show how fully Beckmann was an 
expressionist, yet how greatly he widened 
the expressionist boundaries: 

''What I want to do in my work is to 
show the idea hidden behind reality, to 
penetrate the invisible world by means of 
the visible (which is the desire of most 
painters, and especially that of the expres- 
sionists when the "invisible world” is one 
of personal emotion). What helps me most 
in this penetration is (its technical equiva- 
lent), the penetration of space. We have 
to transform the three-dimensional world 
of objects into the two-dimensional world 
of the canvas (but I do not accept the idea 
that hence a painting must be conceived as 
a two-dimensional decoration. The expres- 
sion of space, the organization of space on 


a two-dimensional canvas, need not imply 
decorative shallowness any uu^re than it 
need imply illusions of space), Tlu* trans- 
formation is for me an experkaict! full (jf 
magic in which I glimpse the ftnirth tlimem 
sion, (l)eyond reality), which my wlmle 
being is .seeking. I use color (not only to) 
enrich the canvas (which would b<‘ mere 
decoration), but to probe* mort^ det*ply into 
the object. ( But when n<*cessary I am will- 
ing to) .subordinate color to tin* trcnitmenl 
of form and space (becaus<* in thi* end, 
form and space art* the ubstra<*ti(ms in 
which the painter has always spoken thi* 
essential truths of human exp<*rientr ) .” 

Complicated as all this st)unds ami in- 
deed is—its general nunming is that Bec*k- 
matm is an expri‘ssiouist who is const k ms 
that his personal (‘motional exp(*rienee must 
be the wellspring of his art. Init that it must 
be univer.salized if his j>aintings are to t*n 
dure as something more tlian isolattal phe- 
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533. Kokoschka: View of the Thames, 1925 - 26 . 35 ?^ x 51T. Albright Art Gallery, Buf- 

falo. 


nomenu or curio.sitie.s. He might have said: 

want to mak(? of expressionism some- 
tln'ng solid and dund)Ie like the art of the 
museums/' 

Amorjg other major expressionists, Oskar 
Kokoschka ( I 88 (>-- ) was even more 

loosely connecUid than Beckmann was with 
expr(‘ssio!iism as an organized movement, 
hut lik(^ Bt^ekiruinn lie emerges as one of 
th<j significant painters produced by the 
expn‘ssionist spirit. He was an Austrian, 
and began his earet^r in the last days of the 
old Empire, surrounded by its special 
atmosph(‘n^ of di‘('ay, nervous sensitivity, 
and <‘l<‘gant indulg(‘nee. These elements 
an* r(dl<*et(*d in Kokoschka's work, but its 
uneonventionality brouglit him under vio- 
lent official attack. The Austrian Crown 
Prints* said that 'kwery hone in his body 
should 1)0 hrokc'u/' Tliis was in 1911; it is 
i*asy to heliev(‘, in retrospc'ct, that Ko- 
ko.s<‘hka s art gave offensti b(*eause it gave 
expn\ssion to tlui spiritual morbidity of the 
tinu‘ and its moribund (ailture rather than 
supplying cheerful assurance that all was 


well, as official painting was doing. Ko- 
koschka's The Tempest [532], which is 
also called The Vortex or The Winers 
Bride, showing two lovers captured within 
menacing forms apparently abstracted from 
those of storm clouds and mountainous 
landscape, is a sinister and frightening pic- 
ture, although at tlic heart of the surround- 
ing violence the lovers have found refuge 
in one another. It was painted in 1914, just 
before the beginning of World War I. 

In color The Tempest is expressively 
cold, heavy, even turgid. But by 1919, after 
the war, during which he was seriously 
wounded, Kokoschka settled in Dresden as 
a teacher at the Academy, and under the 
influence of The Bridge his color bright- 
ened, with generous use of clear vermilions, 
azures, and emeralds. His landscapes and 
particularly his cityscapes [533] combined 
staccato accents with flowing lines; they 
are ebullient, vital, and elegant. And his 
portraits are acute explorations of person- 
ality in winch the features of the sitt(a' seem 
to have been created not by tlie usual proc- 
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esses of biology but by the force of inucr 
nature that has molded them to correspond 
with its own character. 

The devices of expr<>ssionism were 

widely used by painters who, 
koschka, worked indep<‘ndently outside tlu^ 
centers where the expressionists devt'lopcd 
their theories and held their exhibitions. 
This was natural in a form of paintin|]^ 
placing so much emphasis on personal 
intimate expression. In Paris the Xjithuanian 
Chaim Soutine (1894-1943), working in 
poverty and obscurity, which lie seemed 
actually to prefer to a conventionally pros- 
perous career, painted in a manner recall- 
ing at once van Gogh, El Greco, and the 
German expressionists [3461. In Germany 
Kiithe Kollwitz (1867-1945) was affected 
by expressionism in her deeply emotional- 
ized protests against the fate of the poor, 
both before and after World War 1. Koll- 
witz painted very little, but her etchings, 
woodcuts, and lithographs are among the 
most vigorous graphic productions of the 
early twentieth century. Unlike Grosz and 
other painters of The New Objectivity who 
observed and commented on the same des- 
perate scene, Kollwitz was never able to 
protect herself wnthin a .shell of intellectu- 
alism or cynicism. Her anguish is undimin- 
ished from print to print [534]. 

Certain other artists even less closely 
connected with German expressionism, 
especially stylistically, arc expressionist in 
the broad definition as using (‘inotionally 
expressive distortions. One of the most con- 
spicuous is Amedeo Modigliani (1884— 
1920), whose elongated forms combine a 
taut, wiry precision of outline witli his 
typical neurotic languor of mood [3, 
535]. Modigliani, an Italian working in 
Paris, has a legend exceeded in pictiir- 
esqueness only liy van Goghs and Gau- 
guin\s.’* Poverty-stricken, theatrically hand- 

Another inhabitant of Modigliani's bohe- 
mia was Maurice Utrillo ( 1883-1955), the son 
of a professional model, Suzanne Valadon, wlio 
became a r(*spectable painter in lu‘r own right. 
Utrillo is unclassifiable as a paintcT, c'xcept as 
a memlxT of the ‘^School of Paris” of ilie (^arly 
twentieth century. Fauvism, e.Kpressionism, 
cubism, may all be nnid into his p(‘rsp(*ctiv(‘s 
of the streets of Montmartre or of small towns, 
but so may the quiet, gentle art of Corot. 



534. Koi.iavitz: Death and the Mt^het\ U)34' ladu^guiph, 'ioh x 
14 *%''. Philadelphia Mtistmm oi Art. 

some, tragically (ioom(*d by tubi’rt'ulosis, 
and speclacmlarly dis.sipatecl, he was tin* 
culmination of th(‘ romantic tradition of the 
Parisian bohemian paint<*r or po(*t. In spiti* 
of ill health and emotional imbroglios. 

Modigliani wa.s* a produetivt* painter, work- 
ing carefully in a .st)mewbat n‘petitious 
.style filled with imstalgic* ret-ulis t4 earlv 
Italian paintitig, oddly cross brtal with 
African sculpture, I’o th<‘ long list t»t in 
fhu’nces that w(*re <‘ompoun<ied into his 
very pensonal styh* as a painter. Modigliani 
acldetl elemtmt.s from the archaic* (hc'cks 
when he workenl in .stmlpture 15.161, as he 
did particularly htlwetm 1909 and 1915. 

But in .spite of obvious dm ivations, Modig 
liaiifs art is mwvr a mere pastielie of see 
onclhand forms. FAaaything serves the ex 
pression of a hauler, dc’spairing scaisualitv 
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535. ^df-portrait, 1919. 33M x 23)2". Collection Francisco Matarazzo So- 

lainlu), Sfio l^anlo, Brazil. (Photo Museum of Modern Art, New York.) 


530. MoiHca.iANi; llcacL clatt^ unknown. Limestone, height 27". Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, (h'ft of Mrs. Maurice J. Speiscr. 


in liis painting, or of a d<‘(‘orativc hieratic 
re.s<‘rvi* in his scnilptma*. 

In (ha'many, living his short life during 
th(‘ same Vi'ars as Modigliani, the sculptor 
\Vilhehn Ltdnnhruek (I88I-19I9) began 
as a student at th(^ Dilsseldorf Academy, 
then developtnl a pca'sonal styh; under 
Italian anti I’h’tMieh inflntmees. Lik(‘ Modig- 
lianis, Lt'hmhniek’s mann(‘r is ha.sed on 
extreme elongations, hut it is without 


arcliaic and primitive references. Uidike 
th(^ (3ennan exprtissionist painters with 
whom he is too often groupt^l for con- 
venience, Lelimhruek rcxspc^cted the tradi- 
tion of classical idealism, inclucling its 
realistic elements. His Kneding Woman 
[538] may he designed with stylistic elon- 
gations, hut its rnodeding is not only de- 
taihnl hut respectful of nontial anatomical 
structure. His surface is even an impres- 
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537. Lehmbruck: Standing Woman, 1910. Bronze, 76" high. Museum of Modem Art, 
New York. 


538. Lehmbruck: Kneeling Woman, 1911. Cast stone, GgM" high. Museum of Modem 
Art, New York, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Fund. 


sionistic one, subdued in flesh passages but 
marked in hair and drapery. Lehmbmck 
worked in Paris between 1910 and 1914, 
and was first influenced by Maillol. His 
Standing Woman [537], done only the year 
before the Kneeling Woman, shows how 
closely he followed Maillol at first. For that 
matter, the harmonious serenity of his fully 
developed style ties him at least as closely to 
the classical tradition as his elongations tie 
him to the romantic-expressionist one. His 
work uniquely suggests a degree of fulfill- 
ment not granted his harassed compatriots. 


Expressionism in America 

In America Marsden Hartley (1877-1943) 
was a pioneer expressionist, a bridge be- 
tween the newly developing European 
movements and the nascent internationali- 
zation of American art. Hartley was a con- 
temporary of the Ash Can group, but where 
those men were doggedly American, Hart- 
ley spent as much time as he could abroad, 
even exhibiting with The Blue Rider group 
in Munich and Berlin. Hartley was bom in 
Maine, grew up in Cleveland, studied for 
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539. Mahin; The Sin^'er igzi. Watercolor, 26)2 x 21 %", 

Fhilu<l(»lplu‘ii Mu.scum of Art. 

a \vhil<‘ ill New York, and then alternated 
het\v(‘t‘n Europe and the tJnited States. In 
fii.s ino.st typical work [542] he strives for 
a kind of raw pow(‘r, which might be called 
Atni‘ri<‘an, through broad, deliberately 
c-rude forms, harsh color, and slashing con- 
trapuntal arrang<‘nu‘nts. His courage and 
penseveranca^ weax) admiral)lc. So, fre- 
(piently, is his painting, yet he seems too 
often to bi^ giving an intelligent demon- 
stration of (Expressionist theory, not often 
enough to htt r(*leasing an emotional force 
that dernand(*d th (5 us<^ of (expressionist de- 
vices. Arthur (J. Dove (1880-1946), an- 
cjtluEr Am(a'i(‘an who studuxl for a while 
in Miirop(E, shaixss Hartley's position as an 
eminent j)ion(*(‘r in his own country, and 
w(*nt !»(Eyond Hartley in the direction of 
pure abstraction and personal colorism. 


But it remained for John Marin (1870- 
1953) to absorb European influences and 
then to develop them in an art as legiti- 
mately American as it was personal. 

Marin s expressionism developed through 
a logical sequence of creative experiences. 
He studied first (after a brief experience 
as an engineer) at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, where his teachers 
were still wholeheartedly dedicated to 
factual realism. This was in 1899. In Paris 
between 1905 and 1911 he progressed into 
impressionism, including etchings in Whist- 
ler s tradition. By the end of his stay in 
Paris he was beginning to be aflfecteci by 
current European developments, particu- 
larly fauvism, and shortly after that he 
worked in a free adaptation of cubism. 

Cubism involved, as we will shortly be 
seeing, a disintegration of form, a shatter- 
ing and reassembling of objects reduced 
for the most part to their rectangular 
equivalents. We will see too that its basis 
was analytical rather than emotional. But 
Marin fused the two apparent incompati- 
bles— analytical cubism and emotionalized 
expressionism— into a vividly personal style 
that gave pictorial form to the clangor, the 
vitality, the surge, the bursting sparkling 
energy, of the American city. 

While the Ash Can School was painting 
the city as a genre subject, Marin began to 
paint it as an idea, as a manifestation of 
the most exciting aspect of the American 
spirit, its enthusiasm, its vigor, its violent 
growth, an aspect that reached its climax 
during the years between the two world 
wars when Marin was working at his peak. 

Marins expressions of New York City 
transform the static, monolithic forms of 
skyscrapers, the flatness of streets and side- 
walks, into abstractions of energy and ex- 
citement. In earlier pictures [539] the 
forms of the city tilt, break, and interrupt 
one another but remain at least partially 
recognizable. In later ones they all but 
disappear as recognizable objects, ab- 
stracted to the point of pure expression 
[540]. And in his paintings of the Maine 
coast the same transmutation is apparent, 
until finally the rocks of the earth, the water 
of the ocean, and the sailboats, which for 
Marin are an expression of the force of the 
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movement of air, become abstractions of 
the vital energy of nature, just as the New 
York pictures are abstractions of the vital 
energy of the city. Homer’s Northeaster 
[541], Hartley’s Hurricane Island, Vinal 
Haven, Maine [542], and Marin’s Off York 
Island, Maine [543] are a neat demonstra- 
tion of a progression through imaginative 
realism, conventional expressionism, and 
expressionistic abstraction, each using dif- 
ferent means toward similar ends from the 
same point of departure. 

Marin was first of all a watercolorist. This 
medium is usually associated with delicate 
or transient eflFects, but Marin used it with 
unprecedented strength while retaining its 
unique sparkle, directness, and spontaneity. 
As all good watercolorists must do, he 
capitalized on the medium’s transparency, 
fluidity, and texture. Watercolor textures 



540. Marin: Lower Manhattan (composition derived from top of Woolworth Building), 
1922. Watercolor, 21/8 x 26/8". Museum of Modem Art, New York, Lillie P. Bliss Bequest. 

541. Homer: Northeaster, 1895. 34'8 x 50/4''. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

Gift of George A. Hearn. 





are determined by the texture of the paper 
in combination with varying densities of 
pigments, some of which are clear and 
smooth in solution with water, while others 
are so heavy that they settle into the paper s 
grain. The watercolorist can control these 
textures by the degree of wetness and the 
degree of speed with which the colors are 
applied. Marin used a favorite heavily tex- 
tured Italian paper, sometimes dragging 
the brush across it nearly dry, sometimes 
filling his brush to capacity and letting the 
color stream from it. He is the only major 
painter to have created his major work in 
watercolor, and in its history he brought 
the medium to a new stature just as Degas 
did with pastel. 

In America, expressionism has had an 
influence so wide, even if it has not always 


542. HAirrLKV: Humvatic island, Vinal Haven, Maine, 1942. 40I4 x 30". Philadelphia 
Mus<‘um of Art, C»ift of Mrs. Ht*r!HTt (]. Mcjrris. 


543. Maiun: ()// York Island, Maine, 1922. Watercolor, 17 x 20)2". Philadelphia Museum 
ol Art, Sti(‘glit/ (lollt'ction. 



been direct, that the list of painters affected 
by it would extend indefinitely, ranging 
from the social indignation and caricature 
of William Cropper (1897-- ), who 

might be described as an expressionist 
Daumier [544], to the suave but intro- 
spective art of Franklin Watkins ^ (1894- 
). Watkins won the Carnegie Inter- 
national Award, the most imp oit ant one 
offered in America, in 1931 with his Suicide 
in Costume [545], a psychological allegory 
partly morbid and partly witty, designed 
with expressionistic distortions. It is in the 
nature of things that awards of such im- 
portance, when decided by enlightened 
juries, are given to paintings representing 
movements whose contribution to the 

544. Cropper: For 

Art, Harrison Fund. 



the Record, 1940. Lithograph, iifa x 16". Philadelphia Museum of 



545 . Watkins: Suicide in Costume, 1931. 33)4 x 4^W'. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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mainstream of art has been tested by a 
certain amount of time but not ossified by 
too much of it. The award to Suicide in 
Costume, which was expressionistic with- 
out belonging to any expressionist school, 
indicated that expressionism had satis- 
factorily passed the initiation tests for ad- 
mittance into the solid company of estab- 
lished ways of painting, a quarter of a 
century after the formation of The Bridge. 

From about 1950 to the end of that dec- 
ade, the most vigorous school of contem- 
porary painting in the United States, and 
to a lesser degree in France, was abstract 
expressionism, a descendant of The Blue 
Rider rather than to The Bridge. Several 
chapters back, in the mild world of im- 
pressionism, we saw that Jackson Pollock's 
Autumn Rhythm had strong afllliations 
with Monet's very late work, when a pas- 
sage from Water Lilies was extracted from 
context [211, 212, and 213]. A similar 
extraction from Soutine's Portrait of Kisling 
[546, 547] yields a fair example of ab- 
stract expressionism comparable to a paint- 


546. Soutine: Portrait of Kisling, date unknown. 39 x 27/4". Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, Gift of Arthur Wiesenberger. 


547. Soutine: Detail from Figure 546. 




ing by Willem cle Kotming ■■ 

[ 548 ], a leader aineug ciirrtait ai»Ntrai'f »-\- 
pressioiiis't paintt'rx. I’liis eiJinpariNnii nut 
altogether a stunt Bv'' iv’;aidiiiNl\- s fhrtn'v 
that color and fdrnt <’aii alone as 4 *\- 

pressive mtauis, wi’tlsout redti'enee* tltt* 
imitation of visual r<*a!it\'. tlu* swvvps aiu! 
slashes and gohhtd.s «>f etdcir extracted from 
the Soutine sfiould !h* t^xpressive even 
though they art* no lougt*r reeogiii/atilc* as 
the description of out* taf tht‘ evt‘S in the* 
portrait. If Soutiutes etdors, brush strt»kes. 
and shaptxs cxirry the t*xprt*ssive hurt!t*n of 
his canvas, as tlu‘y iindt*niuhly dci In wry 
large part, tluat they sltould tamtiiuu* to ht* 
expressive indt‘pendt*iit!y. I)t* Kotautig's 
painting is inchoate, fraguu*ntary, and 
stmsekxss unless we aet'cpt tlie totality 
Kanditisky’s prernLst* that a painttn*, througli 
talent, training, and ex|)<*ru*uee (for tk* 
Kooning is talcaited, traitied, and t‘xperi- 
enced), rtaicluxs the point w!u‘re lie may 
express hiinstdf best by attacking liis can« 
vas vigorously while improvising abstrac- 
tions of form and color, painting without 
sch(*matic preparations, rlrawing spontune- 
oii.sly upon all that he lias knirned of ,slia|)e 
and c‘olor as expressive nunins. Sorru*what 
more studiou.sly, otht*r abstract expression- 
ists, for instance Philip Guston (1912« 
), may work equally without r<*f<*retK*e 
to visual reality, but may paint more com- 
pact, more coiK*entrat<*d forms [549 1. 
(Guston's canvas<*s may suggest (*nlarged 
fragments of Cfeanne.) Each abstract ex- 
pressionist who has establish(*d a nqnita- 
tion, as these two men liave doiu*, bus also 
established a recognizabh^ style. 11 a* reader 
could distinguish other typical d(* Koonings 
from other typical Giistons on the basis of 
these two exainpkxs. OtluT paint(‘rs may 
work more precisdy; others, ev(»n mon* 
loosely, Bvit to mnltiply (‘xarnpkxs here* 
would be pointless. The prolif(*rations of 
abstract expressionism are as infinite* as tla* 
difference in the p(*rsonalitic*.s of the* 
paintcjrs allows, and are at tla^ inonaait 
familiar, even inesc'upable, in art maga/,iia*s 
and exhibitions. Ultimately, bowev<*r, tlie 
principle behind tlie variations, which 
may be fascinating, is the sanu*. And for 
better or for worse, it all began witli 
Kandinsky. 



548. Dr; KtHixisi.: ih-iiHif, Saturv bine* Chdlery, 

New York. 


Or did it:*' It is iMir tb.if K.-Uiditr-iv n 
given t'lfnla toi h.uing piMdu* rd fh*- a 
rntir,i 4 \ nbxtmet p.4infit4g m fhr r.nb. r,n‘. 
oi this but the f.iluil?, Ii**r #4 4b 

stuu'l expi e’tsiHiiiMn * 40 !«* li4M'd b4J !■ 1*1 

Delac'roix, ^nil br».MiHl biia fo ihf* u.iAi 
ticiiis tit wliti h I’ trill h uetMiife r4ii *44*, 4 
eontimiation, \\ bru %%$• iriie’m.e-ifj i irbi 
eroixN warning fli4t ’*..\!! pirs 4nfi'ar. bavr 
tn be taken to iii4kr* fn»-« *44* ill and 

dcfisivi* jin ntdn ni 4 kr.r? r^li.ra 
dinarv itnprrxsiMn at-Manirmune ihr* 
eeptitin." wc find hnn %t4liiig 4 pm*, ipfi- 
that is pushed to its hmils b*. iriinU-s 
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549 . Guston: The Painters City, 1956. 65 x 77". Sidney Janis Gallery, New York. 


who appear to splash color at random, fol- 
lowing spontaneous impulse. 

Yet their “precautions” must be present 
behind the apparent impulsiveness, to some 
degree, just as in the case of Delacroix 
they were present to a rigidly imposed de- 
gree. And when abstract impressionism 
seems formless and sloppy, we may be 
generous and remember that Delacroix 
was accused of painting with “a drunken 
broom.” 

Some abstract expressionists have liter- 
ally painted with brooms (while sober) on 
canvases laid out on the floor. By theory, 
when color is splashed, flipped, or shoved 
or swept over a surface, the artist is closest 
to the observer because his emotional 
impulse is translated into physical actions 
that immediately, without intermediate 


stages, produce shape and color. This may 
be going a little far, but it still goes in the 
direction set by early romanticism and con- 
tinued through van Gogh. 

But most of all, the abstract expression- 
ists are romantic in the extreme personalism 
of their art. Long ago in this book we said 
that the romantics “would abandon mod- 
eration for excess, when necessary, would 
accept confusion rather than run the risk 
of sacrificing spontaneity to lucidity.” 
When Guston calls his painting illustrated 
here “The Painter’s City,” he implies the 
most personal emotional sources for his art. 
Such titles attached to abstract expression- 
ist paintings bring the school into the tra- 
dition of personal fulfillment and release, 
at whatever expense, which is the basis of 
romanticism. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Cutism and 

Abstract Art 


Cubism: The EarUj Picasso 

(kihism was hnin uucxpcctiHlIy in 111(17 
witliout thciiiy anti tic»m tiiu» 

oiisly mixinl paicnitaj^c; (!f*/aiui«* uu mu* 
suit*, arid the sculpture td am iiait ami 
primitive peuph's <jn the , It ap|H%ued 
first in tfie work td two ymiiyit lueu named 
l^ahlo Picasso (IHHI-- ) ami Chnuges 
Bra<|ue ( 1 882- 1 9()3 ) . 

Picasso, a Siianiarti. had t'ome !o Pans 
at tlie ajutt‘ td nin<*teeu after a pjotlnh^^tis 
compiest of the aiMtlemies in Haii elena aiul 
Madrid, At twe!\e he was a tompetent 
drauj^htsman [o.ldl, and tlieieaftei as a 
student ht* ran tlu* histtaual rpunut <d 
styles from aeadeime toumda sii audit 
tlirmyuh iinpri'ssionisnn masteimu lliem all 
with the facility <»f a luinm and the undm 
standinj;' td' an artist. Whttle l^toks have 
been devoted ttt las ssmk tfunnu the mwcu 
years from his aiiival m Pans to Ins first 
c’uhist paintinu- lhai* a hnef sunnmm will 
suffice*. 

During' Ins fiist w.it tn so m Palis, 
Pieasso worked in a inanm-t close to 
Iduhiuse d,autif'e‘s hut hnisfinu eserv^ 
wfiere uitli restlessness, as jf unpafient to 
sfuft into a new diiertioii i^lii U'oimin 
[5.71 1 of Pitl! . the Seal of l.autin 's dr.ifli. 
looks as' if I.atitjee himself nneht hase 
jiainted it aftm dra -ovei mu p^'intdlism and 
adapting d to u siolenf flasinnu e'^pie-.smn 
ism. Vet in flie same ^.eai hi", tssf-nfs In s! 

Picstsso also painted tin* efai!or.tmuli s» > 
rc’iie //uf/#T/nm iVop/JcJ ofi 
witft its ecintlolled otjthof,. Its tfrMsiSe 
pattein. and hioad Hat airas id i ol*a. pioh- 
afdv related tei ( iaiiumii's "Pins 
is soinesvhat it»nrin?ie in ner<MP dei orafivi* 
in arianuemimt. t lassn al m lU. sense of 
eontiol, latliei affet teif m jfs selei fiun of 





551. Picasso: Old Woman, 1901. 2.6% x Philadelphia Museum of Art, Arensberg 

Collection. 


552. Picasso: Harlequin Propped on Elbow, 1901. 33 x 24%". Collection Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Clifford, Radnor, Pa. 


550. Picasso: Drawing from a cast, school year, 1893-94. Conte 
crayon, 18)4 x 25I4". Present whereabouts unknown; reproduced 
from Cahiers d*Art, courtesy of the publishers. 


posture and subject, and altogether attrac- 
tive in itself. Picasso is showing, as he will 
do again and again, that he can be every- 
thing at once. 

The direction hinted at in this picture is 
not followed up until later, (Not only can 
Picasso be everything at once; he can also 
travel in all directions at once, seeming to 
abandon one direction in painting for a 
while and then suddenly resuming it at 
another level as if it had been developing 
of itself during the lapse of time.) During 
the next few years he painted in two man- 
ners called the '‘blue” and "rose” periods. 
A single example will have to suffice as 
typical of the blue pictures. The Old 
Guitarist [553] of 1903. Pathetic in its sub- 
ject, stylized with its elongated figure 
posed in a cramped, angular attitude, and 
painted in frigid blues and blue-greens, it 
follows closely the basic recipe of the 
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553, Picasso: The Old Guitarist, 1903. 37^8 x 28'', Art Institute of Chicago, Helen Birch 
Bartlett Memorial Collection. 

554. Picasso: La Toilette, 1906. 59)2 x 39". Albright Art Gallery, BuflFalo. 


period. This is a style of great sophistication 
in which the pathos is altogether super- 
ficial, a very young man's style. Among the 
influences at work in it are the painting of 
El Greco and the early medieval French 
sculpture of the school of Languedoc— at 
least by the internal evidence of stylistic 
resemblance. 

The blue period softens into the ‘"circus" 
period and then merges in 1905 into the 
rose period, with the change in dominating 
color suggested by the tags and, above all, 
a change in mood. Although the figures re- 
main delicate and elongated, they live in a 
happier world. Charm replaces pathos, 
grace takes the place of angularity; some- 
times there is a strong classical flavor, as in 
the entrancing La Toilette [554] with its 


references to Greek vase painting. Of all 
his multitudinous periods— one critic was 
able to subdivide them into eighty— this is 
the one that accounts for Picasso's widest 
popularity. The affectation that is an un- 
comfortable element in the early blue pic- 
tures, conflicting as it does with subjects of 
poverty and misery, is appropriate to the 
charming, sometimes feminine air of the 
later ones, as the harsh blues and greens 
turn into soft gray-blues and merge with 
rose. It is a period of brilliant technical dis- 
play. Almost any picture of these years 
could serve as an example; a fine one is 
Boy with Bouquet [555], where we are 
offered a bunch of flowers by one of the 
adolescent harlequins, actors, acrobats, and 
theatrical vagabonds who replace starving 
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nna Fu.asso: Ihij Leading, a Horn;, 1905. 87 x 57)4". Collection Mr. and Mr.s. William S. 
Fairy, N<‘\v ^ork. 


utifdiluiiatrs a.s tlu‘ ruujor prrfoniUTS, iincl 
will ruiitimir to appear among Picassos 
east of thousands from now on. 

'ria* mai^^ ansis of Boy wilh Bouquet are 
<*stalilislit‘d in audacious scnnibs and strokess 
(if color an<l thtai, in a demonstration of 
infallilile drau^htsmansliip, the features 
arc* dc*s(*rihcd with a f<‘w liiuss struck in 
with almost insol(‘nt virtuosity. Had Pi- 
casso died in tlu^ charging bull of 

modc*rn art would Iiavc b(‘cn r<‘meml)(‘r(id 
as a dt'Iicatc* f<‘IIow wlio rc‘viv(*d tlu‘ (ught- 
ec’utli c’cntury spirit at its most .sensitive, 
a twentit'th"C(*ntury Waltcsiu. During this 
time Ih'cas.so planiual a larger composition 
of adoh*st‘c‘nt youtlis and liors(\s, The 
Wateritq* Place, llu^ studies [ 556 ] are con- 
summatt'Iy in tins .spirit. 


But with the restlessness of an explorer 
or an inventor, Picasso changed again at 
tlie end of 1906 in a way that is important 
as an early step toward cubism. He began 
to discipline his graceful figures into new 
S(‘ulptural forms with an imposition of de- 
ci.siv(‘ geometrical regularities. Already in- 
dicated in TmcIij with a Fan [ 152 ], the new 
discipliiuj is ev(‘n more canphaticin Woman 
with Loaocs [ 557 ], with its geometrical 
.solids built firmly tipon one another into a 
('ompact wholta d’he ovoid form of the 
torso is surmounUal l)y the white cylinder 
of the cap, whitli is i^ierc'cd to reveal the 
simplified sculptural forms of the head. The 
two loavc\s of I)r(‘ad r<‘st on top of tins 
structure like architc‘ctural meml)ers sur- 
mounting a column. 
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.).>■), Fi(:.vs,s(»: limj tcilli Bouquet, 1905. Gomiclio. 25K x 21?*;". Collection Mr.s. John 
\Viiit<-r.slccii, ClK'.slimt Hill, F;i. 



557. Picasso: Woman with Loaves, igo6. 39 x 27 ) 2 ". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift 
of Charles E. Ingersoll. 

558. Picasso: Gertrude Stein, 1906. 39^ x 32". Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Woman with Loaves was painted in the 
summer of 1906 (despite the date 1905, 
added in error beneath the signature). 
Earlier that year Picasso had begun a por- 
trait of Gertrude Stein [558], the American 
writer who had set herself up in Paris a few 
years earlier and had already become a 
major patron, proselytizer, and practitioner 
in the international intellectual avant- 
garde. After eighty sittings Picasso had 
wiped out the face of her portrait. What- 
ever the face had been like, it is obvious 
that in the rest of the picture Cezanne is 
very much present. When Picasso returned 
to the picture after the summer interval 
during which he painted Woman with 
Loaves, the new force at work in his art 
produced the masklike face (painted with- 
out the model) which is so at variance with 
the Cezannesque forms that surround it. 
In his Self-portrait [559] painted imme- 


diately afterward, the masklike quality has 
increased, and its severe half-primitive 
quality has extended to the figure also. 

Cubism: Its Beginnings 

By his own statement, in Woman with 
Loaves, the Stein portrait, and his own 
portrait, Picasso was influenced by Iberian 
sculpture, the archaic sculpture of pre- 
Roman Spain. But the two portraits look 
as if Picasso had already discovered African 
sculpture also. At any rate he discovered 
African sculpture at about this time, and 
the ingredients for cubism were assembled. 
These were: Cezanne, with his concept of 
volume and space as abstract geometry to 
be dealt with at whatever necessary rejec- 
tion of their natural relationships; African 
and archaic sculpture, with their untheo- 
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559 . Picasso: Self-portrait, 1906. 36 x 28". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gallatin Col- 
lection. 


retical but exciting reduction of natural 
forms to geometrical equivalents, plus an 
element of the bizarre and the savage that 
was a stimulating injection into the hyper- 
refinements of European painting; and, 
finally, the intuitive genius of Picasso and 
the deductive mind of Braque to merge 


these components with dashes of several 
others in their search for new expressive 
means. 

This new expression was soon to have a 
name, cubism, and to be codified into a 
theory. But for the moment it manifested 
itself half formed in a large painting by 
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560. Picasso: Lcs Demoiselles cT Avignon, 1907. 96 x 92''. a\Iu.s(*uiu of MtHloru Art, Now 
York, Lillie F, Bliss Bequest. 


Picasso, which, although technically am- 
biguous, is decisively the beginning point 
of cubism. A composition of five mule fe- 
male figures [560], the traditional bathers 
motif, it was later dubbed Las Demomdles 
(T Avignon as a jape, and has continued to 
be called so as a convenience. 

Everyone admits that these five demoi- 
selles are among the unloveliest females in 
the history of art, and no one pretends that 
the picture is an unqualifi(‘d success in 
every way, but on the other hand no stu- 
dent of contemporary painting denies its 
position as a landmark. It is a discordant 
picture, not only in the way it ruptures, 


fractures, and disloc*ati*s form with a vio- 
lence that would n<j <ioul»t have a| spalled 
CaV.anne, but in tlu* ilisharmony <if <»wii 
parts. On tlu* I<*ft the stantling figuie m 
hi(‘ratic in its formality. |iosed in a standard 
attitmie of Egyptian an<i anhaie 
sculpture. !kit by the time tin* nglif side 
of tin* pu‘tur<* is reaehed. this haiualitv has 
givcm way to a lagged, swinging, t i ashing 
liu(‘, an<l the African mask makes its im 
pact with full foree iii the giotest|tii' fa* rs 
For a few months during the nest \f-at . 
1908, Pksis.scj went through a 'Wegio" pe 
riocl, with close parallels to Afiit an pi*>t*e 
types. 
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561. Braque: Road near VEstaque, 1908. x Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 

562. Metoinger: Tea Time, 1911. Panel, 2cj% x 27%". Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Arensl)erg Collection. 



The developmental period of cubism, 
1907-1909, is often called its "C4zanne 
phase,” on the basis of pictures like Braque s 
Road near VEstaque [561], with its com- 
bination of geometrical simplification and 
faceted shapes. But in spirit the picture is 
anything but Cezannesque. The shapes 
themselves are bolder and more obvious 
than C6zanne’s, and they have a nervous- 
ness, an insistence, a thrust, a harsh, angu- 
lar movement that exaggerates the sense 
of vibrant life typical of a Cezanne land- 
scape and sacrifices to it the classical order 
that also permeates Cezanne s world. 


Cubism: Analytical Phase 


After 1909 and up into 1912 the introduc- 
tion and development of a complication 
known as simultaneity brings cubism into 
its own as a revolutionary concept. The 
idea behind simultaneity is simple enough. 
The forms in Metzinger's*^ T'ea Time [562], 
which suffers the unfortunate secondary 
title Mona Lisa with a Teaspoon, are broken 
into large facets or planes. But something 
else is happening too: in places these planes 
grow transparent in order to reveal other 
planes behind them; they cross and merge 
with these other planes. At the left a tea- 
cup and saucer are divided down their 
middle by a line, on one side of which they 
are seen head on, while on the other side 
they are seen from above. Theoretically 
we know more about the teacup because 
we see it from two angles at once, which 
is impossible when a teacup and saucer 

* Jean Met/.ingcr (1883-1956) developed 
certain niianc(\s of style during]; tlii.s period of 
analytical cubism that give liis work a light, 
gay quality quite oppost^d to the Spartan ana- 
lytical diagrams of Bracpie and Picasso. Yet 
Metzinger was of a scientific turn of mind. Be- 
fore di.scov(iring a more rewarding pseudo- 
science in analytical cubism, he had been at- 
tracted by the codification and systcunatic ap- 
proach of neo-impressionism. At the (uid of 
the period of analytical cubism, he wrote its 
doctrinal statement, Du Cuhisme, witli his col- 
league Albert GUiizes ( 1881-1953). Both Met- 
zinger and Glei'/es were among the cubists who 
insisted on the use of color, whihi Braciue and 
Picasso wcjrc shelving the probhmi in favor of 
pure analysis in tans, crciuns, and grays. 
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563 . Picasso: Female Nude, xgio-ii, 38^ x 30^". Phikulelplua Mimnun ttf Art. 

564 . Picasso: Seated Nude Woman, 1908. 45^ x 35''. Philadflpliia Mnsfum tif Art. 


are represented in conventional per.spc‘ctive 
allowing a view from only one angle at a 
time. Metzinger's teacup demonstrates in 
an elementary way the device of simulta- 
neity— the simultaneous revelation of more 
than one aspect of an object in an effort to 
express the total image. In the case of the 
teacup the process is simple. Elsewhere 
in the picture the crossing and merging 
transparent planes are a more complicated 
application of the same idea. The left half 
of the head, if the right half is ignored or 
covered up, yields a profile. At the same 
time, it is included in a view of the full 
face. The argument that we have neither a 
good profile nor a good full face by usual 
representational standards is beside the 
point. The cubist is not interested in usual 
representational standards. It is as if he 
were walking around the objects he is ana- 
lyzing, as one is free to walk around a piece 
of sculpture for successive views. But he 
must represent all these views at once. 


This is the fauunis ’Tourth diuirusaur 
in painting. For c<atturics paintias had ht rn 
satisfi(*d to represent an illnsicm of tin re 
dimensions on a two-dintensional surfate 
by meun.s of a .systematic tlislortittn kiicun 
as perspective. I1u* third dimension in 
painting is di^pth by pt‘rs|>ertivr; the hanth 
dimension is mov<*ment in <it*pth. or tmu\ 
or space-time, by the shnnltanetHis presen- 
tation of multiple aspeets td an tittfert A 
new systematic disttirtiun is ne<’r*i\ar% tor 
this new <limensi<m, sinct* the <i!tl one of 
perspective has heem outgrown, 

But as tlie proeess of ana!vtii%d etdti*4ft 
was explorc^d, the ohj«*ets suhjet ted tii iti 
elaborations wc-re destroyed. Fe 

male Nude [563] is a fonrtlrtliineicaonal 
complication of hirms wltieli began, no 
doubt, as forms similar to those in his tsirlier 
Seated Nude Woman [564], Ihtt m tlw 
planes overlap, turn on edgen retedf. pro 
gress, lie fiat, or turn at c’onfik ting angh“i, 
the object from which they caiginalrtt m 
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565. Lipchitz: Girl with a Braid, c. 
Museum of Art. 


1914-15. Bronze, high. Philadelphia 


566. Lipchitz: Half Standing Figure, 1915-16. Lead, 19I4" high. Philadelphia V 

Museum of Art, Gallatin Collection. |j: 

ii 

lost rather than totally revealed. Cubism contemporary artist. Historically their im- 

was also rather tentatively investigated by portance is that they forced one aspect of ]j! 

sculptors. What happened can be seen first Cezanne’s revolution to a point so extreme l:| 

in Jacques Lipchitz’s (1891— ) Girl that no painter willing to think twice about il 

with a Braid [565] and then his Half Stand- the expression of form can ever again be 

ing Figure [566]. Lipchitz, like other sculp- satisfied with its simple imitation in photo- 

tors, soon left cubism to the painters and graphic light and shade. Theories and his- |i 

changed to a more legitimately sculptural tory aside, these analytical cubist experi- jS 

style— in his case— an expressionistic one. ments are aesthetically rewarding in them- I 

Occasionally it is still necessary to re- selves, even if on a somewhat rarefied level. lil 

assure the layman as to the seriousness of But they soon served their purpose for the ^ 

cubist experiments with form, even though cubists, and in 1912 their severities were 

these experiments have long since been ab- abandoned for a more relaxed approach, I 

sorbed into the general experience of the called synthetic cubism. | 


pi 
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567. Gris: Dish of Fruit, 1916. 15^ x 9". Philadelphia Museum of Art, CJallatiu Gollei-tioii. 

568. Gris: The Open Window, 1917. Panel, 39^8 x 29^". Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Arensberg Collection. 


Cubism: Stjnthetic Phase— Gris 

Analytical cubism tended to lose sight of 
expressive values except by standards too 
esoteric to mean much to anyone not ab- 
sorbed in the movement. Also the painters' 
stylistic individuality had been somewhat 
fettered. But synthetic cubism turned each 
painter loose to find his own way within the 
vast general field of free invention along 
cubist lines that was now opened up by a 
new way of conceiving form. Analytical 
cubism took its proper place as a prelimi- 
nary exploratory exercise (no matter how 
complicated, no matter how studded with 
expressive exceptions). Color returned in 
force, sometimes related to the natural col- 


ors of the formal motifs, sonit*timi*s uilu*- 
trary. The shap<*s of ohjeets wen* used as 
a basis for improvisations, inventions, ane 
bitious or playful compositions in evmy 
combination and r(*coml)inati{>n of ahstiart 
shapes invented imaginatively, suhi<*t f to 
no rule or tlieory. Picasso and Braque, 
whose analyti(*al cubist sttuln^s had otum 
l)ecn all but indistinguishable from tme an- 
other s, diverg(‘d in c}i)posing <!ii ei tioie*. 
A third young man who Inul shared witli 
them in the devt^lopimmt of analytit al c nb- 
ism now took his place as the poi^t tif the 
movement. This was Juan (his flHHT 
1927), the pseudonym of Jose Victonano 
Gorr/dlez, lik(! Picasso a Spaniant who h.nl 
put the academic nniVme behind him in his 
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569. Gris: Man at Cafe (study), 1911 . Pencil, 2,2 x 16 / 2 "* 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gallatin Collection. 


own country and had come to Paris at 
nineteen. 

In Gris's typical Dish of Fruit [567] it 
is easy to recognize the general shape of a 
compote with its base, neck, and bowl and 
to identify a couple of colored shapes as 
pieces of fruit. The tabletop and even some- 
thing like the bowl's shadow, to the right 
of the base, are also recognizable. The 
rectangular shape defined by a triple out- 
line in the background might be a repeti- 
tion of the table form or might have been 
suggested by a napkin or doily. Or it could 
be a picture frame on the wall. None of the 
forms needs be recognizable in specific 
detail, but each has been played with in- 
ventively and the shapes have been colored 


most ornamentally to produce a combina- 
tion of forms and colors that would not 
have been reached without the preliminary 
puzzle-solving of analytical cubism, but 
now branches away from it. In The Open 
Window [568], it is possible to see that 
the window, or what we could call a 
French door, is opened onto a balcony 
with a tree beyond it. We can even tell that 
the long double doors are three-paned. 
Along the lefthand side of the picture the 
left door is represented with comparative 
realism. On the right, the forms are more 
broken, but a piece of cloth patterned in 
large dots and gathered across the lowest 
pane is immediately recognizable. The pic- 
ture is filled with gentle, quiet mood, re- 
taining as it does the connotation of a pleas- 
ant room with a window opening out to 
trees, and composed as it is in simple shapes 
dominated in color by soft blues, grays, 
and modified whites. 

In synthetic cubism, shapes and colors 
may be determined by the painter's sensi- 
tivity alone; thus painting has returned to 
the old basis, the painter's reaction to the 
world and his interpretation of it in colored 
forms. But it has returned with a new vo- 
cabulary, a vocabulary more flexible than 
analytical cubism had promised. Synthetic 
cubism leaves the painter unfettered by 
anything except the limitations of his own 
inventive ingenuity. Although to a novice 
all cubist paintings may look alike, and the 
idea of any one form of cubism being more 
poetic than another may seem absurd, 
Gris's poetic quality becomes apparent 
when the surface similarities of all cubist 
paintings are scratched. Even when he was 
working more analytically [569], Gris al- 
ways insisted that a high degree of recog- 
nizability should be retained in a painting, 
in spite of the fact that the artist was in- 
volved in the cubist shattering and reas- 
sembling of forms to create new structures. 
In the hands of Picasso and Braque, ana- 
lytical cubism had abandoned the appeal of 
subject, the response to the world, which 
had been the basis of impressionism and 
had been continued, with variations, in 
Cezanne, Gauguin, van Gogh, and Seurat. 
Subject matter was reduced to a small list 
of motifs closely connected with the studio 
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570. Gris: The Violin, 1916. Panel, 45^2 x 29". Kunstmuseum, Basel. 

571. Leger: Three Figures, 1910-11, 76J2 x 45/2". Milwaukee Art Center. 


or with the cafe as an adjunct of the studio, 
such motifs as tables with bowls of fruit 
and glasses of wine, a few musical instru- 
ments, and posed models. But Gris fre- 
quently invested these motifs with more 
personal associations. The Open Window 
is one of several recollections of his quar- 
ters on the Rue Ravignan where a group 
of writers and painters inhabited a dis- 
reputable old building called the Bateau- 
Lavoir. Picasso lived there for a while. For 
the avant-garde in general, the Bateau- 
Lavoir became a kind of club, taking its 
place in the tradition of CourbePs Brasserie 


des Martyrs and the impressionists’ Cafe 
Guerbois as a center where ideas were for- 
mulated and discussed. But the associative 
interest of The Open Window is not enough 
to account for the poetic feeling that per- 
meates it. This feeling is present even when 
the pictures are composed of the usual 
cubist list of motifs [570]. Typically the 
color is gentler, the forms are more placid, 
their combinations more serene than those 
of Gris’s fellow cubists, and from these ab- 
stract elements, rather than in specific 
evocative elements, Gris’s poetry lies. He 
is cubism’s Corot. 
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572. L^:geu: Contrast of Forms, 1913. 51% x 38%". Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Arensberg Collection. 


A Cuhist Variant: Leger 

Cubi.sin's unexpected flexibility, once it 
was fixiccl by the personalism of its syn- 
thetic phase, produced one of its brightest 
variants in the art of Fernand Leger ( 1881- 
1955). L6gcr, after a spell as an architects 
apprentice and a brief foray into the Acad- 
emy’s school, discovered Cdzanne and then 
met Bracjne and Picasso in 1910. Under 
tlieir influence he worked for a while in 
facet cubism, as in Three Figures [571], 
where it is possible to discern hints of the 
driving, pistonlike energies that were to 
fascinate him later on. But Leger was al- 
ways a more direct and less comi^licated 


person than his colleagues, and he fretted 
under the intellectualism of formal analy- 
sis. By 1913 he had resolved the shifting, 
overlapping complexities of analytical cub- 
ism into a new manner, where cubes and 
cylinders began to appear more solidly and 
more boldly, painted in bright colors. Con- 
trast of Forms [572], painted in 1913, is 
typical of a group of paintings where Leger 
combines strong, simple shapes in pure pri- 
mary colors— red, blue, and yellow— with 
a great deal of white and strong defining 
lines in black. In spite of the crowding of 
the forms, which jostle and shoulder one 
another over the whole area of the canvas, 
a comparison of Contrast of Forms with 
Three Figures should show not only that 
Contrast of Forms is a logical continuation 
of the earlier picture but that it is a step 
in the direction of clarity and specific defi- 
nition. 

Even so, L6ger is still feeling his way, 
and it was not until after World War I ( dur- 
ing which he was mobilized and stopped 
painting) that he found what he wanted to 
do. While Gris employed cul^ism pensively, 
L6ger adapted it to the clangorous mecha- 
nized life of the city. On the theory that 
in a mechanical age art should take on a 
mechanical character, he developed a style 
in which every form, if not actually d(a*ived 
from a mechanical motif, took on the char- 
acter of a gear, a flywh(ud, a piston, or 
some other machine part. By his own state- 
ment, his daily contact with machines dur- 
ing the war might account for his new 
fascination with a mechanistic art, and his 
wartime "V‘ontact with violent and crude 
reality” completed his divorce from the 
hyperrefinements of analytical ciil)ism. 

The City [573], a large canvas, is the 
climax of his new style and probably the 
key pictuni in his total work. Some of the 
most easily identified motifs are girders^ 
poles, puffs of smoke, and in the ccaitc^r a 
flight of steps reduced to light and dark 
bands behind the mechanized human fig- 
ures who descend them. The colors arc 
pure and bright, even garisli and strident, 
dominated by several brilliant patchc'S of 
lemon yellow and l)right reds, cut through 
from top to l)ottom by a pole of a rosy 
violet color. For the most part tluj forms 
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573 . Leger: The City, 1919. 91 x 116/2". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gallatin Collec- 
tion. 


are unmodeled, exceptions being the hu- 
man figures, the puffs of smoke, and the 
pole, which are modeled into smooth geo- 
metrical ovals and cylinders. 

In many ways the forms of The City are 
so obvious that they seem too easy. Subtle- 
ties must not be read into Leger; rather, 
a hearty vigor, a kind of primitivism. He 
is the most easily imitated of painters, and 
he has suffered from a blight of fourth-rate 
talents who have adopted his formula and 
revealed its limitations without redeeming 
them by his strength and enthusiasm. 
Leger s art is meaningless if it is distorted 
by a search for intellectualities that do not 
exist in it. His anti-intellectualism is usually 
refreshing; at other times it palls, and one 
is relieved to get away from his insistent 
colors, his obvious forms, and his even- 
tually monotonous conventionalization for 
paintings offering less surface excitement 
and more contemplative depth. (Of course 


574 . Leger; The Breakfast (study), 1925. 40 x 53". Collection 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton Tremaine, Meriden, Conn. 
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575. Leger: Divers on Yellow Background, 1941. 75^ x SjVY', Art 
Institute of Chicago, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice E. Culberg. 


this may be a matter of personal taste; it 
may be just as true that it is a relief to get 
away from paintings full of subtleties and 
enjoy Leger’s single-directedness.) Some- 
times, also, he forces his style onto motifs 
not compatible with it. In The Breakfast 
[574], unmechanistic forms are conven- 
tionalized into mechanistic molds with ex- 
traordinary results if the three women are 
regarded as women, although with great 
decorative flair if they are not. Leger once 
said that ''One may consider the human 
figure not for its sentimental value but 
only for its plastic value. That is why in 
the evolution of my work since 1905 until 
now the human figure has remained pur- 
posely inexpressive.” This is a legitimate 
defense and could have been stated by 
any of the cubists and most of the fauves, 
but it can still leave one wondering un- 
comfortably why three nudes around a 
breakfast table are reduced to dehumanized 
automatons when likelier material to serve 
Leger s bias was available on every hand. 

There is a further possible objection to 
the whole mechanistic idea in painting. 
Leger said that "Nowadays a work of art 
must bear comparison with any manufac- 


tured object.” No statement is easier to 
oppose; one need only say that nowadays 
a work of art must give relief from the 
insistent mechanization of life and the mo- 
notony of manufactured objects. Further- 
more, Leger’s work does not bear compari- 
son with manufactured objects if that is 
what he really intended to invite. Nothing 
he painted in pistonlike forms has the 
machine-perfect sleekness of a real piston; 
not one of his spheres has the perfection of 
a ball bearing. Motors and machine parts 
have their own abstract beauty as forms, 
and have it more legitimately than the less 
beautifully tooled conventionalizations of 
painters who impose these forms on nature. 

In the end, Leger remains an expressive 
and important artist not for the theories he 
propounded and demonstrated, but be- 
cause his own vigor and his own naivete 
override theory and find their way into his 
work. Between 1931 and 1939 he made ; I 

three visits to the United States. He was ij; 

rapturous over the spectacle of energy and 11 

extroverted activity the country presented ij: 

to him. He loved the skyscrapers, the Ne- ii, 

gro jazz, the noise, the lack of inhibitions li; 

(as it seemed to him), and above all the (ii 

bustle and movement of New York and ji; 

Chicago. The forms he had composed in Ij! 

The City had been static; now he set out jl* 

to create compositions of movement with |j| 

flowing lines everywhere. In a series of :|! 

paintings of swimmers or divers, for which ‘I* 

he had already found the germ in observing j ^ 

beach crowds in Marseilles just before sail- 1 1 

ing, he summarized his new preoccupation I 

with contrasts of movement. Yet he re- i 

duced his compositions to rigorously con- j 

trolled, ultimately balanced rhythms not ; 

at all hectic or clamorous, as is apparent I 

in Divers on Yellow Background [575]. : 

Because his work is precise and held j 

tightly under control, Leger's "classicism” 
is often referred to, and in the most am- | 

bitious of his very late works. Leisure [576] , I 

he accepts the nomination for a post in the I 

classical tradition of French painting. One 
of the figures holds a sheet of paper bearing 
the inscription "Hommage a Louis David.” 

The inscription may be half mocking, but 
it is also at least half serious in this extraor- 
dinarily synthetic picture. To capture its 1 
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576. Leger: Leisure, 1944-49. 6i/^ x 72/^". Miisee National cTArt Moderne, Paris. 


flavor one must understand not only its 
connection with David's The Sabines [11] 
but also with modern primitive painting. In 
America, Leger professed the most enthu- 
siastic admiration for the art of Edward 
Hicks [303], and he owed his greatest debt 
of all to Douanier Rousseau. The ingredi- 
ents that went into the fabrication of Lei- 
sure, then, were of bizarre diversity: the 
classicism of David, the mechanistic char- 
acter of the modem world, the innocence 
of an American Quaker minister, and the 
naive-sophisticated style of an eccentric 
customs collector. Actually, of course, 
Leger is only a little classical, only spe- 
ciously mechanistic, and not very innocent. 
He is a painter with an emphatically per- 
sonal stvde in which native vigor and a cu- 
rious affectation compete with one another 
—and frequently come to terms. On these 


577. Cassandre: Vlntran, 1925. Lithographic poster, 43 x 59M". 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gallatin Collection. 







578. Delaunay: Eiffel Tower, c, 1909 . 38 x Philadelphia Museum of Art, Arens- 
berg Collection. 


579 . Delaunay: Eiffel Tower, c, 1925, Lithograph, 23^ x 1712". Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Gallatin Collection. 


occasions Leger is a fine artist; on most eye is a series of concentric disks, and the 

others, he is at least a fine designer. profile, with the mouth open to shout the 

Directly and indirectly, Leger s style has news, is drawn with rulers and compasses, 

been one of the most powerful influences Even the letters, interrupted before the 

on modem decorators, designers, and com- whole word LTntransigeant is spelled out, 

mercial artists. The influence has been suggest the fragmentary letters in The City 

good, although the mass of commercial and other compositions. In the poster this 

work thus turned out may have drained is a double device, since the newspaper is 

some interest away from Leger 's pictures ordinarily called by the nickname LTntran 

themselves. As an example, A. M. Cas- and is shouted thus by news sellers, 

sandre’s effective poster for the Parisian 
newspaper LTntransigeant [577] owes a 

great deal to synthetic cubism in general Cubism: Some Subdivisions 
and to Leger in particular. A telegraph pole 

runs up and down through it, a coinci- With the liberation of cubist forms into 

dental resemblance, no doubt, to the one in the field of general expression, it was in- 

The City, and is flanked with insulators evitable that the ranks of the cubists, which 

simplified and modeled in Leger’s manner. had grovm like weeds, should break into 

Wires run to an ear in a head where the smaller groups with their own theories. For 
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580 . Dklauxay: Wbidow.s, 1912. i33a x 35''. Philadelphui Miuscum of Art, (Gallatin Cad- 
lectioo. 


a whiles (Huj ism slioulderecl another in the 
entlm.siasm for further experimt^nt and re- 
finernc^nts and the hope of discovery. Robert 
Delaunay (1885-1941), dissatisfied with 
cubism's static arrangements, began com- 
posing in restless planes and swinging arcs 
in an cdFort to reveal the forces inherent in 
static objects. lie cliose as his special sub- 
jcK'ts two pieces of architectural engineer- 
ing where dynamic forces are brought into 
structural l)alance: the Eiffel Tower with its 
ste(‘l girders and tlie medieval church of 
St. S6verin with its stone vaults. His semi- 
cubist Eiffcd Tower of about 1909 [578], 
compared with one of 1925 [579] demon- 
strates the change from static forms to ones 
broken up in a way suggc'Sting movcaruait. 
Delaunay similarly enlivened cubist color. 
In 1912, a year wlum cubism shot out in 
a dozen directions, Delaunay formulat(‘cl 
''orpliism,'' or color orclu*stration, in whicli 
he laid tried to free cubism at once from 
the dim hues tliat had affected it during 
the analytical period and from its depcaul- 
eiK'(‘ on subj(K’t matter. As an orphist lie 
paintcxl a series of '\vindow compositions’' 
[580] in totally abstract plan<‘S .sorn(‘thing 
like overlapping shcHits of briglit colorcxl 
gla.ss. Although he did not follow up the 
direction these paintings sc;t, otlua* painters 
were soon to do so. 

Francis Picabia (1879-1953) was also 
involved in orphisrn, l)ut at the same time 
he thought that cubism could he a v(‘hicle 
for the expression of ideas. He had bc^gun 
as an imitator of Sisley, and he spent his 
life enthusiastically investigating every new 


581. Pif'.AiuA: Physical Culture, 1913 . 35-* ^ Huladelphia 
Museum of Art, Artnisluag (othH-tiom 



ism that turn<‘d up. without \rt\ 

d(H‘ply into any of thrni. The p.imtiuit he 
callisl Physical (Uilturc j5Hlj i** uhr.idv 
taint<*d with Picabia's wrakur*.-* |ui uupfi- 
tinence that later led him to u%*- mu h tifirs 
as Youll Scicr Stli it, I lUmt Want ru 
Paint Any More, and What !)o Ytm (^ull 
That? 

What might hci'allcd < uhr*m.*' 

appanait in Drlaunay's htn Ptffrl T$m er 
and in Physical Culture, h twnt vn-.i* mudv 
present in Mareel Duthamp’s I tHS7 ^ ) 

celebrated Sude Dr.vr'em/mg a Staifea’iC 
[582]. It is a painting of eonsitlrfahle his« 
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582 . Duchamp: Nude Descending a Staircase (No. 2 ), 1912. 58 x 35". Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Arensberg Collection. 


583. Burne-Jones: The Golden Stairs, 1880. 

torical importance since it became the key 
exhibit of the Armory Show in 1913 in New 
York (traveling later to Chicago and Bos- 
ton), which was America's first wholesale 
introduction to avant-garde painting. For 
the first time, Americans reacted with the 
vehemence of Frenchmen when confronted 
with works of art that oflFended them. 
Guards had to protect the most controver- 

cu: 


109 X 46". Tate Gallery, London. 

sial paintings from attack by an enraged 
public. This at least was true in New York 
and Chicago; Bostoners retained their 
aplomb. 

One unsympathetic critic labeled Nude 
Descending a Staircase once and for all 
‘an explosion in a shingle factory.” The 
jibe was perceptive, up to a point. The fig- 
ure is indeed shattered into shinglelike 
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planes that merge and overlap in a pattern 
of great energy. But the jibe falls short in 
that the shattered figure is not chaotic. 
Contrarily, it is reassembled into a pattern 
of great order and vivacity, more expressive 
of bright descending movement than an 
imitative painting of a nude descending a 
staircase could be. But for a public that still 
admired Burne-Jones’s The Golden Stairs 
[583], showing eighteen young women in 
pretty costumes descending a staircase in 
a series of graceful attitudes, a picture of 
one nude young woman descending a stair- 
case in many more than eighteen attitudes, 
overlaid, was incomprehensible and infuri- 
ating. The fact that after half a century 
Nude Descending has a persistent capacity 
to interest the sympathetic and irritate the 
antagonistic, while other sensational novel- 
ties have flared up and faded away by the 
dozen, is as good a proof as another that it 
is much more than a well-timed tour de 
force, as it has been suspected of being. It 
is an enduring landmark, and it is a work of 
art with extensions beyond cubism. One of 
these is its deliberately provocative title 
which, like Picabia’s nonsensical ones, is 
allied to two other movements, dada and 
surrealism, where Duchamp will appear 
again. 

Duchamp’s painter brother Gaston, who 
adopted the pseudonym Jacques Villon 
(1875-1963), worked in a personal varia- 
tion on cubism, always rather quiet and 
elegant, and eventually developing into lu- 
cent configurations of great distinction. In 
the history of cubism he has a special place 
as the head of a group who met at his stu- 
dio in the early days for discussion and 
theorizing. In 1912 they named themselves 
the Section (TOr after the mathematical for- 
mula for proportional harmonies that has 
already been commented on in connection 
with neo-impressionism. The Section (TOr 
organized a huge exhibition, and all the men 
mentioned here— Metzinger and Gleizes, 
Gris and Leger, Delaunay and Picabia and 
Marcel Duchamp— took part in it, as well 
as Roger de la Fresnaye (1885-1925), 
Louis Marcoussis (1883-1941), Andre 
Lhote (1885- ), and many others. As 

a climactic point in cubism’s coming of age 
it summarized the forces at work before 



584. Balla: Leash in Motion, 1912 . 35/8 x 43 / 4 ". Collection A. 
Conger Goodyear, New York. 


their dissemination into the general field 
of painting, which they have so profoundly 
affected. Picasso and Braque alone, the two 
major figures in cubism s development and 
the two painters who subsequently drew 
most significantly upon it, were not repre- 
sented. The immediate reason was that the 
exhibition was held in a commercial gallery 
in which they could not show, for contrac- 
tual reasons. But psychologically their ab- 
sence was appropriate, for while it is pos- 
sible to think of the men who did exhibit 
as being, first of all, cubists, it is impossible 
not to think of Braque and Picasso as being, 
first of all, painters. But before they can be 
further discussed here, a little attention 
must be given to a movement called fu- 
turism. 


Futurism 

Futurism was a parenthetical Italian move- 
ment that promised for a moment to be an 
important one but ended by draining off 
into cubism. The kinetic factor so apparent 
in Nude Descending a Staircase, as well as 
in the dynamism of Delaunay’s Eiffel 
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585. Russo LO: Dynamiwi of an Automobile, 1913 . 41/2 x 55 ". 
Musee National d*Art Moderne, Paris. 


Tower, was basic in futurisms program. 
Dynamism was their favorite word. 

Futurism began as a literary movement 
after cubism was well under way, in 1909. 
An Italian litterateur named Filippo Tom- 
maso Marinetti decided that it was the ob- 
ligation of the modern creative mind to 
celebrate such factors in modern life as its 
speed and aggressiveness. He advocated 
tearing down all institutions dedicated to 
the preservation of the past, such as mu- 
seums, libraries, and schools, and issued a 
declamatory manifesto as a call to arms. 
No museums, libraries, or schools were lost. 
(This happened in Paris, although Mari- 
lictti was Italian.) Marinettis literary re- 
bellion was taken up by a group of painters 
who were at the moment working within 
the general confines of neo-impressionism, 
and one of them, Umberto Boccioni ( 1882- 
1916), followed Marinetti's ideas in a simi- 
lar manifesto exhorting the young painters 
of Italy to arise to the fray. The manifesto 
was also signed by Luigi Russolo (1885- 
1947), Giacomo Balia (1871-1958), Carlo 
(kirra (1881—1966), and Gino Severini 
(1883-1966), and was followed by a suc- 
cession of sequel manifestos. They were 
distributed by the thousands, sometimes by 
such stunts as scattering from Italian bell 


towers. There was always a strong element 
of public theatricalism in futurist behavior, 
and it is difficult to read their proclama- 
tions without an uncomfortable feeling that 
the theories were formulated with more 
attention to shock value than to convictions 
sincerely held. Urgent and literary in tone, 
they are composed of such phrases as 
. . fight relentlessly against the fanati- 
cal, irresponsible, and snobbish religion of 
the past, which is nourished by the baneful 
existence of museums . . . groveling ad- 
miration for old canvases . . . criminal 
disdain for everything young, new, and 
pulsating with life . . . tyranny of the 
words harmony and good taste/* Artists 
were admonished to “glorify the life of to- 
day, unceasingly and violently transformed 
by victorious science.” Instead of the re- 
ligious atmosphere that “weighed upon the I 

souls” of their ancestors, they should draw 
inspiration from the liners, battleships, air- 
planes, submarines, and railroads that made ! [ 

an "iron network of speed enveloping the j 

earth.” 

One way to express motion was to follow ^ 

Boccionfs statement that “a galloping horse 
has not four legs; it has twenty.” That such ; 

was also the case with dogs was demon- i 

strated by Balia in his Leash in Motion i 

[584]. : 

The painters planned a Paris exhibition | 

as an opening gun outside Italy after a sen- 
sational debut in Milan, but when they ! 

compared their work, full of neo-impres- i 

sionist overtones, with what Braque and ! 

Picasso were doing— this was in 1910— they j 

saw that for all their rampant modernism ‘ 

they were already a step behind. They per- 
formed a tactical retreat and the exhibition 
did not materialize until 1912, when ana- i 

lytical cubism had just about run its course j 

and had been assimilated as part of fu- 
turist theory. 

The simple multiple-exposure approach 
of Leash in Motion did not quite fulfill the 
expression of “universal dynamism,” “dy- 
namic sensation itself,” “plastic dynamism,” 
or “the translation of objects according to 
the lines of force which characterize them.” 

The cubist idea of simultaneity was adapted 
to “put the spectator at the center of the 
picture,” since the various sensations con- 
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586. Severini: Dynamic Hieroglyphic of the Bal Taharin. ujvi. Oil on c*anvas with .sr 
quins, 63 ^ x 61 )^". Museum of Modem Art, New York, Lillie l\ Bliss 


verging upon him simultaneously from 
every side involved the same principle as 
analytical cubism’s multiple simultaneous 
vision. But the futurists' adaptation of the 
idea also involved strong expressive color, 
and their shattered forms were often or- 
ganized on a skeleton of strong directional 
lines, as in Russolo s Dynamism of an Auto- 
mobile [585]. In Severini's Dynamic Uieto- 
glyphic of the Bal Taharin [586] the spec- 
tator is put at the center of that famous 
pleasure spot and is surrounded by choppy, 
whirling forms in extremely cheerful colors 
further enlivened by a scattering of real 
sequins. 
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It requires a genennis efhni nnkiv to see 
these paintings as niuih nant* than histnu 
cal novt*ltH*s playing sccnntl fiddli' to t ub 
ism, \vheri‘ similar ideas urn- drvrinprd 
more «*xhaustivt‘ly; a n-rrnt revival tif in 
terest in tht* futurists smarkrd sttonglv uf 
artificial respiration. Surpristnglv, futiU' 
isms contrihutitiu may end tip as brung 
made in sculpture, whi-tr it wiadd srriti 
least likely to mwvvnl. Boot ioiu's C fm/ur 
Forms of Continuity in fipun- |oHH] h a 
largcy arnvsting brtm/«* in whu h thr fuiur* 
S(H-m to have been sh.^-i d in lu-dnng an, 
air whose currrnts vvr ran a!mtr4 trrl r\ 
tending beyond the fluttering shaprs of the 
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587. Bernini: Apollo and Daphne, 1622-24. Marble, life size. Galleria Borghese, Rome. 
(Photo Anderson. ) 

588. Boccioni: Unique Forms of Continuity in Space, 1913. Bronze, 43/2" high. Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, Lillie P, Bliss Bequest. 

metal just as they penetrate into it in other 
places. The dynamic ‘lines of force’' which 
we have just seen as severely angular ones 
in Russolo's interpretation of a moving au- 
tomobile now weave and twist, materializ- 
ing as solids and equally extending into 
space suggested or defined by these solids. 

A striding figure is still discernible as the 
motif for the composition, and if Unique 
Forms of Continuity in Space is innova- 
tional, it is also linked firmly to the tradi- 
tion of baroque sculpture, such as Bernini’s 
Apollo and Daphne [587], where flapping 
draperies, wind-filled hair, and extended 
arms and legs fly out into surrounding 
space and also receive space into the hol- 
lows and voids carved into the marble. The 


difierence between the two pieces of sculp- 
ture is that the baroque sculptor is most 
apparently creating realistic forms while 
the futurist is most apparently creating ab- 
stract ones. But both sculptors are creating 
a composition where solid form and the 
forms of space merge and interlock. This 
aspect of space in connection with sculpture 
is considered in more detail at the end of 
this chapter, where another work by Boc- 
cioni, his Development of a Bottle in Space 
[632], is related to certain contemporary 
theories of sculpture. 

World War I wrote finis to futurism as a 
potentially significant organized movement, 
although an army of small painters con- 
tinued to go through its paces into the 
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589. Caiuia: Hermaphroditic Idol, 1917. 25)2 x 16)2'', Ck)llt‘ction C'arlo Fruu <ie Angt*li, 
Milan. 

590. Picasso; Man with Violin, 1911. 39M x 28 %". Philadelphia Museum oi Art, Arens- 
berg Collection. 


1930’s. To postwar Europe, futurism's 
theoretical advocation of destruction and 
violence was less attractive after four years 
of experience with the real thing. Die-hard 
futurists continued to study ''dynamism" 
in more and more abstract form, yet futur- 
ism somehow never supplied nourishment 
for growth as cubism did. In retrospect its 
brief flourishing is revealed as a forced 
growth-all foliage and no roots. Of the 
signers of the original manifesto, Balia 
alone continued to develop, rather thinly, 
in the direction he had helped to set. Seve- 
rini tried a few war motifs in 1915, includ- 
ing an Armored Train, but soon turned to 
doing doves, fruit, and other happy and 
nondynamic subjects in an adaptation of 
synthetic cubism that was especially popu- 


lar with interior dt‘c-orators. (luira jtnned 
a dream-world school of **meta|>h%Mi al" 
painting, which will be dis(*ttsscd in <luc 
tim<^ of which his Hermaphnulitir Idol 
[589] may .serve hen* as a loii‘taste. Wv 
may now return to the post analytkal ia 
reers of Bra<pie and Picasso. 

Braque 

The two major analytical cubists. Bfat|ue 
and Picasso, as has been saul. wtjrked fttr 
a while so closely that tlH*ir work is tbs 
tinguishable from one another's onlv bv 
fine points. Picasso's Man u ith Viaim [ 7lfij 
and Bratpu‘’s Man u ith (Utitar 1191 b butb 
painted in 1911 at the clima\ c4 anaKlit al 
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591. Braque: Man with Guitar, 1911. 45'% x 31%". Museum of Modem Art, New York, 
Lillie P. Bliss Bequest, 

592. Braque: Musical Forms with the Words Fdte and Journal, 1913. Oil, pencil, and 
charcoal on canvas, 36I1 x 23M". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Arensberg Collection. 


cubism, are evidence enough. Yet even 
here a difference api)ears when the two 
paintings are compared within the confines 
of analytical cubism, instead of within the 
context of painting in general. The Picasso 
shifts and vibrates within its geometrical 
framework, tlic Braque is more static, more 
self-contained; it is as if tlic multitude of 
planes in the Picasso have expanded to the 
limits of tluj structure they compose, while 
those in the Braque have contracted until 
the? forms are com£)ressed and ordered into 
stability. 

Tluj diff(?rcaice l)(5tween the two painters 
indicaUid here will l)e widened as they de- 
velop in their own directions. Picasso will 
btx'omc the romantic of th(^ movement— all 


energy, fire, restlessness, invention, emo- 
tion. Braque will develop into its classical 
master— controlled, reflective, harmonious, 
working toward an ideal of perfection 
within limits, as opposed to the romantic 
yearning for limitless expression. 

With analytical cubism behind him, 
Braque s first departure was to restore the 
inherently ornamental character of the 
same objects that had figured in his analyti- 
cal compositions— bowls of fruit, tables and 
goblets and compotes, and particularly 
musical instruments. His Musical Forms 
with the Words Fdte and Journal [592]— 
the complication of the title is only a de- 
vice to distinguish this painting from other 
compositions of musical forms— is a spare. 
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593 . Braque: Musical FormSy 1918. Collage, 3o!?h x 37/M 
Arensberg Collection. 


open arrangement of straight line.s and .sim- 
ple arcs or volutes derived from the shapes 
of a violin. A large part of the canvas is 
left unpainted, the design being establislied 
by crayon drawing in tones ranging from 
black to light gray, holding the grainy tex- 
ture of the canvas. The unpainted canvas 
itself, in the original, serves as an orna- 
mental surface which is lost in photography 
and reproduction, and it supplies an off- 
white that counts as a color, not as a blank 
area. The other colors are a grayed blue, 
scrubbed thinly in the rectangle in the up- 
per left; a warm brown in the body of the 
violin itself; and a light tan in the rectangle 
of simulated wood texture above it. The 
area of the violin has been textured by 
drawing a comb or some other toothed 
instrument across it in a slightly wavy mo- 
tion while the paint was still wet. In all, 
the composition achieves textural variety 
with economy of means, a satisfying struc- 


tural balanct* in forms iiulivi<iuallv 
Its cpuility might 1 h* c<»mpar<’d to that of 
a ''dry” light wine, thinner and iiaae subllr 
than a more obviously tasty sweot mw. 

The interest in t<»xtures an<i the infrothn/« 
tion of letups in imitathat o{ printed ones 
is as,soeiate<i with experiments flr.n|ue 
mad<‘ in c’ollugtx The origin of c'ollage. 
which is the making of pk'tures or isimpte* 
sitions by pasting together bits of pa|ier, 
cloth, and the^ like, is not certain, lake 
cubi.sm it stmm to ha%‘e appeared spnnla 
neou.sly from .several sourees at ontf\ Intt 
Braque certainly had a great dral to do 
with its origin aiul he usetl it with f iat tit it 
lar ft^Iicity. A eollagi* of Muniml Forms 
[593] extends the idea implicit in the paint « 
ing we have just svm where the texture of 
the unpainted canvas was used as an in 
tegral part of a pieture that alsti imiuttrd 
simulatcil texttires. Here all tite trxtuies at e 
real A Iranjolike instrument cut horn cor- 





594 . BuAQirF.: The Rotmd Table, 1929. 58 x 45". Phillips Collec- 
tion, Washington, D.(J. 


rugut(Kl cardboard supplies the most im- 
(‘X[)c‘c'ted onc^, hut other areas are also pa- 
per's of diff(a*<‘nt textures. The whites are 
a ribb(‘d drawing paper, the largest half- 
tone ar<ui is a l)r()wn wrapping paper, and 
tlu^ l)lack ui)on close examination is a paper 
print(‘d with an imitation of a very fine 
wood grain. I'lie upper part of the mando- 
lin form is the kind of paper used to cover 
pastc‘hoard cigar boxes, again simulating 
wood grain, and again a printed paper, not 
a simulation by the painter. The rectangles 
at lower riglit and far left center arc printed 
with a slightly raised netlike pattern. With 
a f<‘w lim^s in crayon and a background 
paintcxl blue-gray, that is the scheme. The 
colors of the papers have a natural orna- 
mental harmony once their identity as 
cheap paper is forgotten. 


One value of the collage is that it opens 
our eyes to colors and textures we have 
ignored because they are commonplace. 
Behind the origin of collage, too, there 
may be ultimately the rejection of the old 
academic idea that painting must display 
technical skill of a conventional kind. By 
fabricating “pictures” from odds and ends 
of worthless material the artist makes the 
final denial of the validity of academic 
technique as an end in itself. But for 
Braque the value of collage was in experi- 
ments with texture, an introduction to an 
element that will continue to preoccupy 
him in other ways. 

Collage soon served its purpose for 
Braque and its other originators, and they 
abandoned it. It was later taken up by ex- 
perimenters and practitioners of the bizarre 
who used it for shock value, combining 
materials absurd or shocking in themselves 
—plumbing from toilets and the like— or cut- 
ting out portions of printed pictures and 
pasting them together to make irrational 
images. And it is a rare kindergarten nowa- 
days that doesn't have collage in its art 
classes, where children have access to a 
heap of cloth scraps, torn paper, cello- 
phane, wire netting, cotton, false hair, and 
anything else that can be pasted down. All 
legitimate enough in their own ways, these 
offshoots must not he confused with 
Braque's combinations of colors and tex- 
tures via collage instc'ad of via painting in 
the creation of synthetic cubist composi- 
tions. 

Surface texture of c‘Otirse has always been 
an important part of painting, whether it 
is the variegated one of Rembrandt, the 
uniformly poli.shed one of Ingres, the fatty, 
active one of Delacroix, or the congealed- 
confetti one of Seurat. But with Rem- 
brandt, texture was incidental to the crea- 
tion of form in light; with Ingres, part and 
parcel of the idea of disciplined draughts- 
man.ship; with Delacroix, part of expres- 
sion; with Setirat, the end result of a theory 
of the laws of light. With Braque, surface 
texture now becomes an integral decorative 
factor in painting, and from this time for- 
ward he cultivates it, sometimes mixing 
sand or other grainy matter with his paint 
to roughen it, sometimes depending only 
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on the paint’s own thinness or thickness, 
sometimes scratching or pressing textures 
into it, but always incorporating texture as 
part of his organization of form, line, and 
color. 

By the 1920’s Braque was master of a 
personal cubist idiom combining spatial 
play with exquisitely integrated shape 
[594]. During the mid-1920s he began to 
use the human figure, usually a female 
nude, in addition to tables and compotes of 
fruit and musical instruments. Nude [595] 
of 1925, is like a decorative panel in a new 
substance, neither paint nor ceramic, sug- 
gesting both. It is as if the colors and tex- 
tures, like those of a ceramist, were the re- 
sult of the craftsman’s scheme modified 
by the process of firing— except that here 
the modifications are Braque’s own. His 
art shares the appeal of other decorative 
ones; Woman with a Mandolin [596], a 
synthesis of his work up until the middle 
1930’s, is tapestrylike in its textural rich- 
ness. Braque’s color here as elsewhere is 
indescribable, .partly because no color is 
describable to much effect, but largely be- 
cause he is the most individual decorative 
colorist of his generation. No color is pure; 
greens are olives, sages, and occasional 
lime greens. Modified purples are juxta- 
posed with citrons and blacks. When reds 
occur they occur suddenly and spectacu- 
larly, but also in off-shades that unify them 
with Braque’s special family of colors. 
“Braque colors” have become a stock in 
trade for the modem interior decorator. 

It is time to insert a reminder that before 
he was a cubist, Braque was briefly a mem- 
ber of the fauve group. And of all painters, 
he alone made a balanced fusion of fauvist 
principles of color with cubist ideas of 
form. His Woman with a Mandolin may 
eventually stand as the richest summary, 
within the boundaries of single pictures, of 
the abstract style of the first half of the 
twentieth century. If every painting by 
Picasso, every painting by Matisse, and 
every painting by Braque were gathered 
together and all but a single painting had 
to be destroyed, Braque’s Woman with a 
Mandolin could not summarize the total, 
but it might come closest of them all to 
being the representative example. 



595. Braque: Nude, 1925 . 36I8 x 28 %". Art Institute of Chicago, 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold H. Maremont. 


Picasso: Cubist and Classical 
Variations 

Picasso is certainly the most fecund painter 
who has ever lived. In sheer quantity his 
work is fantastic, which would be meaning- 
less if he were a repetitious painter, but his 
invention is phenomenal, his range stagger- 
ing. From his thousands of paintings, prints, 
and drawings it would be possible to cull 
several groups of work that would be cred- 
itable as the lifeworks of several painters 
of varying temperaments. And it would be 
simple to divide his total work between two 
classifications as the work of two tremen- 
dously productive artists, one of them a 
man of tender sentiments dedicated to a 
joyous life, the other a man appalled by 
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596 . BuAQirK: Woman with a Mandolin, 1937. 51)4 x 3854". Museum of Modem Art, 
N(*\v York, Mrs. Simon (Guggenheim Fund. 


t(‘rril)lene.ss and rclca.sing his fury 
against it in catliartic images of horror, 
hruti.shn(‘ss, and terror. 

Picassos abrupt changes of style, his 
suddcm terminations and redirections, his 
harking l)aek to principles he seemed to 
have* exhaust(‘d years l)cforc to revive them 
in more* vigorous forms, the sudden appear- 


ance from time to time of individual paint- 
ings that seem isolated experiments and 
may remain so for years, lying fallow until 
they are suddenly continued in a whole 
group of paintings— all this variation, turn- 
ing, and shifting would be vacillation or 
chaos if it were not unified by the presence 
of the single force which is Picasso himself. 
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He has a headlong; vigor, an all-caic-oinpaKS- 
ing vitality, which rc'fuKcs to acct'pt any 
achievement as final or static* in tlu^ c'xpics- 
sion of a world so contradictory and sc) ric'li 
in joy and tragedy that liis <*\pcrk*nc‘c* of it 
must well forth in image* aftc*r image pat- 
terned to record his nmltitudinoiLS response 
to its inexhaustible (*xeitt*ments. No single 
style of image can sufRee lus vigor and Ihs 
curiosity. It is the svme of growth and c*x- 
pansion, a constant pushing forward into 
new explorations, that givc\s unity to Pi- 
casso’s turbulent variety when his work is 
surveyed as a whole. 

We have already seen him as a young 
man influenced by Toulouse-! am trc*c, then 
synthesizing a more individual style in his 
speciously pathetic images of the blue pe- 
riod, next relenting with the gentle harle- 
quins, adolesccmts, and performers of the 
‘“circus” period, finally mc^rging into tlu^ 
graceful classical echo(‘S of the rose period 
—then abruptly creating Les Demoiselles 
d*Axyignan and going into c'ubism. 

Imm(*diately after the exhaustion of ana- 
lytical cubism in 1912, Picasso made some 
of the same adjustments we have alrcnidy 
seen in Braque, including play with c'ollage. 
For several years thercaft<‘r he explored 
synthetic cul)ism. For Picasso this was a 
period of fantastic eruption. The most in- 
ventive of painters exceeded himself in 
indicating the area over which he could 
range with ebullience, assurance, excite- 
ment, and often with profundity. It is neces- 
sary in understanding Picasso to remember 
this range. With Gris and L6gcr, and even 
with Braque, it is safe to approach each 
picture with some certainty that it will fall 
within the general boundaries of each man’s 
characteristic expression. With Picasso, 
each picture must be approached individ- 
ually. After one of his most profound state- 
ments he may create a piece of pure* l(*g(‘r- 
demain, may indulge in a kind of pictorial 
horseplay. A picture like Harlequin [597] 
is as witty as it is ornamental. In In's cchs 
brated and extremely complex Painter and 
Model [598], a painter (riglit) works from 
a model (left) and l)oth are abstractc^d ac- 
cording to free applications of cu!)i.st id(‘as. 
But the shattered and distorted head of tlie 
model appears reassembled on the painter’s 



597. Picxssf); Unfletimn, % 41 ^* 3 ”. Mti-*rnin *4 Modern 

Art, New York. lalli** P. IllciS 


canvas In a clear |irtdilc. the cnlv hmIt* 
tically identifiable r!cin*an in fhi* tuiiipu a 
tion. dhis turnabiait, a tmn di* If ate %.ih 4 
tion on t!ie pititirc-witbin a pn fnif ihf-in*'. 
is <h*V(T t‘nougb to have bi*t-it boji ts\%rd 
eartcionisls in popular niaga/iuc^. |.*uf if n 
also a comment on the natuic of t nbr4 
vision, and, bcyoini that, an mformal iilulo* 
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598 . Pic;a.sso: Painter and Model, 1928. 51% x 63%". Collection Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
JariiLs, New York. 


sophical reflection on the relationship of 
the painter’s art to the visible world 
In 1921, as if to summarize the potential 
of synthetic cubism, Picasso painted two 
large compositions of Three Mxisicians, one 
fairly complicated [599] and one highly 
simplified [6(X)1. In both of them, three 
masked mummers or Mardi gras eelebrators 
arti <'ostum(*d as HarhKpun—Picasso’s ul)iq- 
uitous Harlecpiin-Pierrot, and a monk. 
Ea<’h has a musical instrument. Side by 
sidci th<j two paintings are a lesson in syn- 
thetic cubist design. To the person who 
cannot see in individual pictures of this 
kind a harmony and integration of form, it 
might be enlightening to imagine transpos- 
ing a single figure from one picture to the 
otlaT. Not only is this impossible because 
of the interlockings of form, but if a figure 


were torn from its compositional moorings 
and somehow grafted into the other paint- 
ing, its forms would be disharmonious with 
those surrounding it— too complicated or 
too simple, and without adequate or har- 
monious interrelationship of its lines and 
shapes to those of its new companions. 

Even while he was reaching the synthetic 
cubist culmination in Three Musicians, Pi- 
casso was working on a second group of 
drawings and paintings of an opposite char- 
acter, a new version of the monumental 
classical figure type so dear to the acade- 
micians. The opposite of cubistic, Picasso’s 
new figures arc solid and unviolated as 
mass [601], and painted a .solid dulled 
pink something like terra cotta, incr(‘asing 
their sculptural quality. The exaggea-ated 
heaviness, the ovcrlarge hands, the extreme 
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simplification into geomc'tii*eal masses, acid 
to their ponderous, iiiclLssoIuhle iniity, 
which is a reaction against tlie dLsi!itt‘gra' 
tion of solids in cu!)Lsin. In tlu^se pictures 
Picasso returns to tlie \\'t‘iglvty solidity and 
definition of the portrait of Gertrude Stein 
[558], but as usual he is not so much re- 
turning, as resurrecting and transfiguring. 
His art is a constant series of transmigra- 
tions of the forms of one period into the 
forms of another. Among the sudden bril- 
liant variations in the classical period is 
Woman in White [602], where the ponder- 
ousness is ameliorated by the delicacy of 
the technique. The picture is painted in 
thin veils of pigment with contrasting 
heavily loaded lights (particularly in tlie 
face) and quick, decisive lines to define 
the features, all capped by the most deli- 
cate calligraphic indications of the hair, 
suggesting Oriental painting and complet- 
ing an image of great repose, alertly alive. 

The next years include also a cycle of 
paintings stemming from cubism but in- 
volving sweeping curves and circles, often 
described in heavy black lines enclosing 
bright glassy colors. Girl before a Mirror 
[603] of 1932 has become a standard ex- 
ample of this **stained glass” manner. 
Cubist ideas of simultaneity are brought 
back to their earliest and simplest devices, 
as in the combination profile and full face 
of the girl, but the invention is free, subject 
to no restrictions cubist or otherwise, in 
the creation of scintillating patterns. Girl 
before a Mirror, like most of Pica.sso\s major 
canvases, has been the subject of elal)orate 
psychoanalytical interpretations. The full 
rounded or globular forms of the figure, 
their unity with the long rounded forms of 
the mirror, or pier glass, the simultaneous 
identification and transformation of figure 
and reflection, the suggestion of interior as 
well as exterior anatomical forms-all are 
rich material for this kind of study and 
could be interpreted in any one of a dozen 
ways by a dozen schools of psychologists. 
As a purely visual spectacle, Girl before a 
Mirror is one of the most vibrant and pow- 
erful of Picasso s works, with its combina- 
tion, so frequent in his work from now on, 
of almost savage force with the extremest 
sophistication. 



599-'6()(). Pi<:a.ss<u l*hror Mnsii iiifix, ih-ja. Ahm * . Hu \ 
d<‘Iplua Mu.Sinun of Art. (iall.ibii ('i4triiiun. Ilt’/ufi , ;;t| ji. Hj%*\ 
Mu,s(.‘um of Modt’rn Art. Nrw Vuii. Mi^. Siinim ( aHtyfiihrmi Fmul. 
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602. Picasso: Woman in White, 1923. 39 x 31)2^'. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Rogers 
Fund, 1951; from The Museum of Modem Art, 
Lillie P. Bliss Collection. 

Picasso: Minotaur omachia' and 
''Guernica'' 

Shortly after Girl before a Mirror, a new 
theme, ominous and violent, appears and 
soon dominates Picasso's conceptions, the 
double theme of the bullfight, which is a 
ceremony of death, and the Minotaur, that 
monster half bull and half man who in 
Greek legend devoured annually his tribute 
of seven youths and seven maidens de- 
livered into his labyrinth by the Athenians. 
These reveries of violence correspond to a 
disturbed period in Picasso's own life and 
culminate in one of his most elaborate 
works, a large etching full of personal sym- 
bols, Minotatiromachia [604]. The syrnlx)!- 
ism of the various figures may or may not 
have been explicit in Picasso's mind, but in 
a general way the symbolism is apparent 
without a key. The theme is, first of all, a 
conflict between good and evil, between 
innocHmee and corruption, between life and 
dcatli. On the right the Minotaur with its 
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601. Picasso; Nude, 1922. Panel, 7)2 x 

Wadsworth Ath(‘n(‘uni, Martford, Conn. 

60d, Pic:\sso: Girl before a Mirror, 1932. 63/4 x 
Mtisinim gf M dern Art, New York, Gift of 
Mrs. Simon (iuggenheim. 
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604. Picasso: Minotauromachia, 1935. Etching, igM x Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, Gift of Henry P. Mcllhenny. 


powerful male human body and its gro- 
tesque beasts head advances with the 
sword of a bullfighter. A female figure in 
bullfighter’s costume lies dead across the 
back of a terrified horse, a reference of 
course to the pitiful nags who are sacrificed 
to the horns of the bull in the early stages 
of the sport. But at the right a little girl 
holds a bunch of flowers— it might be the 
one oflFered us years ago by the Boy with 
Bouquet [555]— and holds a gleaming light, 
serene in her confidence of its power against 
the Minotaur, who shields himself from it— 
or is about to extinguish it. The little girl 
wears a tam-o’-shanter and stands as primly 
as a child in a storybook illustration. Behind 
her a male figure suggestive of Christ 
ascends a ladder. The conflict is witnessed 
by a pair of young women on a balcony 
where a dove perches. On one side the 
scene takes place against a background of 


the wall of the house, on the other against 
a deep stretch of sea where a tiny sailboat 
appears like an afterthought. One may 
make of these symbols whatever explicit 
interpretation seems necessary, but beyond 
a certain point explicit interpretation is 
superfluous. The pictorial images evoke 
emotional associations without identifying 
tags. 

Minotauromachia served as prototype for 
an explosive picture that now appears: Pi- 
casso’s most deeply felt, most emotional- 
ized, most vehement painting, probably his 
masterpiece if a single one must be chosen 
from so many candidates— [605, 
606, 607, 608, 609, and 610]. 

In April, 1937, the ancient and holy city 
of Guernica in northern Spain was de- 
stroyed by German bombers supporting 
General Franco in the Spanish civil war. 
Guernica was not particularly a strategic 
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its destruction was primarily a test 
rim, the first practical application of the 
military theory of saturation bombing, a 
rc‘hearsal for World War IL The rehearsal 
was successful. Most of Guernica was re- 


duced to rubble and its inhabitants were 
destroyed with it. 

Picasso s outrage as a Spaniard and as a 
human being produced the Guernica in a 
matter of weeks. It is a large painting— 


MINOTAUROMACHIA 


GUERNICA 




607. Picasso: Detail from Figure (> 05 . Approxiuuitely Cifi \ li |‘\ 


more than twenty-five f<Hit long— pain ten! 
entirely in blacks, whites, aiul grays. Dis- 
tortions take on a new horriblcness; theri* is 
a blatant and tragic ugliness to the human 
creatures who shriek, howl, and die. A 
bomb has fallen into the courtyard or barn 
of a farmhouse. A horse screams in tlie 
center of the composition, A bull, .symbol 
of triumphant violence, rises immune at the 
left. The large space is organized on one 
of the oldest schemes in Western art. It is 
essentially a triptych on the formula of a 
Renaissance altar[nece with a central por- 
tion and two folding wings. Its two wing- 
like side elements, which would once have 
been occupied by flanking saints, .show on 
one side a mother who screeclies as she 
holds the body of her child, and on the 
other a woman who falls through the floor 
of a burning building. The triangular cen- 
tral motif, which in the altarpiece would 


ffOH, Picasso; DrUi! fiotn Figuir Apiuosiiuatidv 37 x 48*^. 
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609. Picasso: Detail from Figure 605. Approximately 34 x 43". 

610. Picasso: Detail from Figure 605. Approximately 38 x 48". 


have built up to a madonna enthroned 
among adoring saints, is packed with 
mangled human and animal forms includ- 
ing a symbolical severed arm and hand still 
grasping a broken sword. A comparison of 
the completed picture with a preliminary 
composition study [606] shows that Pi- 
casso built the central triangular mass, and 
flanked it by the two wings,” by reorgan- 


izing a more chaotic scheme composed of 
the same elements. 

Some of the impact of Guernica comes 
from the frightening combination of the 
ludicrous and the grotesque with the tragic. 
The eyes askew in heads, the hands and 
feet with swollen fingers and toes, like 
hideous mutations— all these monstrous de- 
formities, all the ugliness, are reminders 
that death by the violence of war is abomi- 
nable and obscene. Picasso's drawings for 
Guernica included some of the most ghastly 
images in the history of horror and fantasy 
[611]. 

Since Guernica, Picasso has varied his 
style with customary frequency, but ele- 
ments of the grotesque and the horrible 
have been persistent in it. On a superficial 
level. Girl with Cock [612] of the year fol- 
lowing Guernica is trivial or silly as to sub- 
ject, but this silliness and even the half- 
comical presentation, especially of the 
rooster, is identified with the terrible, the 
irrational, violence of life. The ominous 
knife on the floor to the left is represented 
with a clarity that leaves no doubt as to 
the picture's implication. 

Yet in the middle of nightmarish gro- 
tesqueries there will appear a drawing or 
a small painting recalling the tenderness of 
the early acrobats, harlequins, and boys 
leading horses, and in the last few years 
Picasso has been painting with revived 
gayety, brightness, and opulence. In De- 
cember, 1954, and into February, 1955, 
he occupied himself with a series of studies 
with Delacroix's Women of Algiers as a 
basis for a set of variations [613], [614], 
where legerdemain, cubist derivations, 
stained glass color, inversions and returns, 
and sheer inventive play with space, pat- 
tern, and color are juggled, tossed, caught, 
shattered, pieced together, multiplied and 
divided in a prestidigious exhibition of one 
man's art that has dominated inventive 
painting for half a century. And in the same 
year, 1955, following Matisse's death late 
in 1954, there was a spurt of Matisse-like 
Picassos in bright flat colors with fauvist 
echoes that could be interpreted as a form 
of tribute to a worthy antagonist in an un- 
declared war in which, happily, both op- 
ponents were victors. 
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614. Pic:asso; Women of Algiers, %'orkiihn 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 







615. Malevich: White on White, 1918. 31)4 x 31)4". Museum of 
Mocleru Art, New York. 


The Nonohjective Conclusion 

Picasso, Bruc^uc, and the cubists arc ab- 
stract painters because, by the dictionary 
definition, their compositions are *'crea- 
tion(s) sugg(‘sted by a concrete object or 
organic figure which is transformed by the 
artist into a nonrepresentational design 
with r(x:ognizable elements.” The term 
nonob jectwe (or, sometimes, nonfigurative) 
has been coined to distinguish from this 
kind of abstraction, with its partial depar- 
ture from reprcs(‘.ntatioa, a total abstraction 
where ri^prc^sentational elements are en- 
tirc‘ly eliminated. 

When analytical cubism so abstracted 
concret(i objc^cts (sucli as men with violins) 
that only fragnuuitary elements were recog- 
ni:^able heri^ and there, tlic nonobjective 
conclusion to the process of abstraction 
that had bc^gim with Cezannes distortion 
was indicat(‘d. If the obj<x‘t liad virtually 
disapp<‘ar(Kl, to such an extent that the 
aesthetic and psycliological satisfactions of 


painting were to be found in planes as 
planes, rather than as parts of objects, why 
bother with the objects as a point of de- 
parture? Not only why bother, but why 
tolerate any vestigial remains? 

We have already seen how synthetic 
cubism responded to this question. Instead 
of eliminating the subject it returned to it, 
and Picasso even developed a symbolical 
and emotionalized art where the recog- 
nizability of the objects was necessary to 
an understanding of the picture. Guernica 
would certainly not make the sense it does 
if the anguished horse and the ravished and 
brutalized human beings were not recog- 
nizable as the victims of a frightful social 
crime. 

But certain other painters rejected sub- 
ject entirely for pure abstraction— for non- 
objectivity. We have seen that Kandinsky 
painted his first altogether nonrepresenta- 
tional composition in 1910— a record. 
Shortly after, a Russian cubist named 
Kasimir Malevich (1878-1935) made the 
transition from abstract to nonohjective 
geometrical painting in a single jump of 
even more spectacular decisiveness, prob- 
ably after a study of Kandinsky's theories. 
Malevich exhibited a black square placed 
neatly on a white background (the black 
square was painstakingly filled in with 
pencil) as a demonstration of his theory 
that art must leave behind all dependence 
on motif. The scpiare represented nothing 
at all, was an abstraction of no concrete 
object. It was simply a geometrical area of 
black against a geometrical area of white, 
differing from Kandinsky's painting in that 
it “expressed” nothing. Suprematim was 
the name Malevich gave his new theory, 
which limited the painters vocabulary to 
the rectangle, the circle, the triangle, and 
the cross. The third dimension was ruled 
out— instead of cul)es, rectangles; instead 
of cones, triangles; instead of spheres, 
circles. It was permissible to combine sev- 
eral of these forms in a single painting, but 
since tlie aim of Suprematism was to create 
the ultimate work of art, the black scpiare 
on a white ground was the supreme supre- 
matist composition. At least it scHiined so for 
five years, until in 1918 Malevich conc'eived 
a white S(juarc on a white ground [615]. 
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616. Mondrian: Landscape with Farmhouse, 1906. 34 x 42%", Collection Mrs. Isaac 
Schoenberg, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Beyond that not even he could go. The 
trouble with an ultimate is its finality, and 
it was Malevich’s misfortune that in two 
pamtings he had exhausted the possibilities 
of Suprematism as a theory, and there was 
not much left to do with it except to defend 
it in dialectics. 

But during these same years, the years 
between the black square and the white 
square, another painter was involved in 
more subtle considerations of the same idea 
that had inspired Suprematism. His name 
was Piet Mondrian (1872-1944), and his 
theory came to be called neo-plasticism. 

Mondrian had begun as a conventional 
painter working in a broad form of impres- 
sionism, turning out picturesque subjects, 
such as boats in canals and other stock 
items, in his native Holland. But by 1906 
he was beginning to conventionalize his 
landscapes into flat patterns, as in Land- 
scape with Farmhouse [616], where he 


hunts out the hint of natural geometry in 
walls and river banks and leafless branches 
silhouetted against the sky, and emphasizes 
it. But this is not Cezanne’s solid geometry. 
It is plane geometry, as flat as a piece of 
painted stage scenery. From the loosely 
rectangular areas of the houses and, espe- 
cially, their reflections in the water, it is 
only a few steps to the precisely geometrical 
lines and areas of Mondrian’s typical non- 
objective canvases, such as Composition 
with Yellow [617] and Rhythm in Straight 
Lines [618]. 

Mondrian wrote extensively and his 
theories include ideas like these, when they 
are pared down to apply to paintings like 
the two just mentioned: 

1. All painting is composed of line and 
color. Line and color are the essence of 
painting. Hence they must be freed from 
their bondage to the imitation of nature and 
allowed to exist for themselves. 
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617. Mondiuan: Composition with Yellow, 1936. 28 % x 26", Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, Arensbcrg Collection. 

2. Painting occupies a plane surface. 
The plane surface is integral with the 
physical and psychological being of the 
painting. Hence the plane surface must be 
respected, must be allowed to declare itself, 
must not bo falsified by imitations of vol- 
ume, by perspective. Painting must be as 
flat as the surface it is painted on. 

3. Painters striving for universality of 
expression have always simplified forms. 
The simpler the form, the more nearly it is 
universal. Hence the simplest form of all, 
the rcictangle, must constitute the sole form 
if painting is to achieve universality. 

4. The purer the color, the more it is 
appropriate to this universality. The only 
pure colors are the primary ones, which 
cannot be mixed from other colors but 
exist in themselves: red, yellow, and blue. 
H<^nc(^ they alone may be used, each pure 
in itself. 

Tlunse pnunises and conclusions are 
simple enough, but their application was 


not a simple process because it was subject 
to a universal variable: 

Regarding the mechanical look of his 
painting, Mondrian wrote that 'Tor the 
modern mentality, a work which has the 
appearance of a machine or a technical 
product” is most effective. But the artist is 
not a mechanic and hence his creations may 
not be "calculated.” The artist is " a living 
machine capable of realizing in a pure 
manner the essence of art.” Thus the artistic 
content of one of Mondrian s compositions 
still depends on the same qualities that 
have determined the artistic content of all 
the great works of the past— from the cave 
paintings on through to those of Mondrian 
himself— which is, simply, the artist's sensi- 
tivity to the rightness of the lines, the forms 
defined by those lines, and the colors of 
those forms, in his composition. The differ- 
ence would be that until Mondrian this 
rightness could not exist in its purity. It was 
contaminated by its subservience to repre- 
sentation. With Mondrian this rightness can 
exist, at last, unsullied. Such is the theory. 

Thus Mondrian is like a poet who ex- 
amines The Iliad and The Odyssey and 
finds them powerful and wonderful but 
formless; who reads, let us say, a long lyric 
of Shelley's and finds it melodious but 
scattered; who discovers a sonnet by Shake- 
speare where the poet is forced into a rigid 
scheme of rhyme and meter into which he 
must order his expression. Here our poet- 
Mondrian begins to discover what he is 
hunting. It seems to him that within the 
limitations of the sonnet form Shakespeare 
has said as much as some writers might say 
in a novel, and that in the sonnet, expres- 
sion benefits from compression. Our poet- 
Mondrian then examines the most rigid, 
the most arbitrary, the most demanding 
verse forms and, still finding them too 
elastic, invents a new one imposing further 
limitations within which he must constrict 
what he wants to say. Finally he goes a step 
further: he rejects words— just as the 
painter-Mondrian rejects images— and re- 
duces his verse not only to sounds but to 
the half dozen sounds which he decides are 
the absolutely basic, the absolutely pure, 
the absolutely fundamental ones formed by 
the human voice. He then writes a poem of 
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pure sound and pure form, freed at last 
from service to any other values. 

If the parallel sounds too extreme, per- 
haps it is only because such a theory has 
not been applied to the art of writing. 
Mondrian^s compositions were— and are- 
just as extreme in their elimination of all 
motif and all associative values. 

Granting that Mondrian s theory is valid 
and that his sensitivity as an artist is ade- 
quate to apply the theory successfully, does 
he reach the perfection that should thus be 
possible? If so, then to shift a line in 
Rhythm in Straight Lines should be to 
throw the rhythm out of kilter, out of dy- 
namic balance. (For Mondrian insists that 
the balance is dynamic; a static one would 
involve nothing more complicated than a 
generally symmetrical arrangement.) Or 
the yellow filling two rectangles in Com- 
position with Yellow could not be changed 
to red or blue, and could not be shifted 
elsewhere in the composition, without mak- 
ing some other changes to bring the ar- 
rangement back into balance. And so on. 
While tests of this kind push the idea to 
the limits of absurdity, the test is implicit 
in the theory, and can be applied as legiti- 
mately to a Mondrian as to Seurat’s La 
Grande Jatte [ 399 ], which is composed 
from a similar point of view except that its 
elements are "impure” in shape and color, 
subservient as they are to images of the real 
world no matter how conventionalized 
these images are. By Mondrian s standards 
La Grande Jatte, for all its impeccable 
order and for all its departures from visual 
fact, is a compromise between abstraction 
and photography. This compromise he re- 
fuses to make. But toward the end of his 
life he relented enough to introduce a few 
modified colors in his rectangles, and to 
incorporate extraneous ideas, if never 
images. His Broadway Boogie Woogie 
[ 619 ] accepts a subject by the title he gave 
it. Fascinated by the rhythms of American 
life when he established residence in New 
York, he peppered his rectangles with little 
cubes of dancing colors interspersed with 
heavier blocky forms. The parallel to the 
jazz music form called boogie woogie is 
quite direct— a lively repetitious bass pat- 
tern establishes a firm skeleton for an over- 



618 . Mondrian: Rhythm in Straight Lines, 1942. 28/4 x 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clifford, Radnor, Pa. 


619 . Mondrian: Broadway Boogie Woogie, 1942-43. 50 x 50". 
Museum of Modem Art, New York. 
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620 . Mondhian: Cortiposition No. lo. Plus' and Minus, 1915. 33)2 
X 42 ^ 2 '. Hijksmuscnirn Kroller-Miiller, Ottcrlo. 

621. Mondhian: Horizontal Tree, 1911 . 29^8 x 43 %". Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, N.Y. 


lay of improvisations in sharp chords and 
trills. Mondrian stated the parallel l)y de- 
scribing boogie woogie as a ‘'destruction 
of melody’* corresponding to his “rejection 
of natural aspect.” 

The difference l)ctwecn Broadway 
Booffie Woof^ie and other Mondrians of the 
same gema’al type is apparent even to the 
novice on first introduction. But on closer 


acquaintance, even Mondrian’s other ap- 
parently repetitious compositions are di- 
visible into periods vehere he works at 
different problems. Dissatisfied because a 
group of compositions are “too restless” or 
“too static” or unsatisfactory to him in some 
other way, he may use more or fewer or 
heavier or lighter lines, more or fewer 
colored rectangles, sometimes no color at 
all. Admitting that this is variation within 
an extremely narrow range, the variation 
is still there and offers rewards of a special 
nature to anyone whose interest extends far 
enough into the problem of aesthetic disci- 
plines. Composition with Yellow is a 
lighter, more delicate arrangement than 
Rhythm in Straight Lines; Rhythm, in 
Straight Lines is bolder, more insistent, 
than Composition with Yellow. 

In less rigidly geometrical works than 
rectangular patterns like these, Mondrian 
may be a semiciibist whose connection to 
nature, even if several times removed, is 
still apparent. And if the pattern of leafless 
branches of the trees in Landscape with 
Farmhouse is compared with Composition 
No. 10, Plus and Minus [620] an ultimate 
connection with nature is apparent, espe- 
cially when one of his many abstract tree 
studies [621] is interposed between them 
as an intermediate step. Plus and Minus is 
not a doodle, but the final resolution of a 
problem that began with a fairly realistic 
image. 

Mondrian’s goal was the classical one: 
perfection within imposed limitations. The 
danger he ran, even at best, was toward 
chilline.ss and sterility. The same goal and 
the same dangers have always been in- 
volved in the classical tradition; they af- 
fected David. The difference with Mon- 
drian is that the limitations on ancient 
classical and nineteenth-century neo-classi- 
cal artists were merely demanding, while 
those on Mondrian were excruciating. 
Whether these limitations were so extreme 
that they precluded the possibility of 
Mondrian’s ever being anything more than 
a phenomenon fascinating to students and 
specialists, is a question that cannot be 
answered at such close ranges. But in tlic 
meanwhile, at mid-cemtury, Mondrian ap- 
pears to have reached the nonobjc^ctive 
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conclusion implied by the abstract elements 
(but only the abstract (^lemeiits) of a c*!as.si- 
cal tradition that includes Poussin, David, 
Cezanne, and elements of caihism. 

Mondrian was virtually a one-man 
school, although tlie painter Then Van 
Doesburg ( 1 88:>- 1 93 1 ) was associated 
with him for a while after 1916. Van Does- 
burg later made his own departure from 
neo-plasticism in a variation lu‘ called 
'elementarism.'' Neo-plasticism was inti- 
mately connected with tlie development of 
contemporary architectural style, and has 
influencc'd furniture dc\sign, typography, 
and for that matter all the decorative arts. 
Sporadically between 1917 and 1928 the 
painters, architects, designers, and tlieo- 
rizers connected with it pu!)lished a maga- 
zine, De Stijl^ which disseminated the ideas 
of the group. Their ideas were incorporated 
into the ^'international styh^” in arclutec- 
tnre, which also has its affiliations with ex- 
pressionism and cubism, as we will see a 
little further along in this liook. 


Other Abstract and Nonohjectine 
Isms 

In 1918, a year after the founding of De 
Stijl, and the same year a.s the suprematist 
climax in White on White, two architect- 
painter-theorist-writers named Amcdee 
Ozenfant (1886-1966) and Charles-Ed* 
ouard Jeanneret, who took the name of Le 
Corbusier (1887-1965), added a third 
variation to the investigation of geometrical 
abstract art, calling it purism. Cubism, they 
decided, had sold itself out to pretty inven- 
tion, had degenerated into ornarntaUul 
caprice, and needed purifying. Thc^y pul)- 
lished a manifesto called Aprds le Cidmme 
to launch their reform, proposing an art of 
rigidly disciplined abstraction. Hc^taining 
the cubist idea of simultaneity but rej<*<’t- 
ing the gaiety of synthc^tic cubism, th(‘y 
returned to the hard, sharp cliaract(‘r of 
analytical cubism. Above all, the forms of 
purism were to be of a mechanical clarity 
that would symbolize the twentieth C(‘n- 
tury as the age of the machine. Leger, of 
cour.se, held this same theory, hut h(‘ ap- 
plied it with a great deal of bounce in hi.s 



622. Lk Coubusikh: Still lif(\ hjmk \ MuMnirn of Med- 
eni Art, Nt‘W York. 


623. Nicholson: Hc/iV/. jh 39* Wood, paiiiitHl. ® \ 4 ^*, Mnsinirn 
of Modern Art, New V<irk. (aft !I. 8- Ddr aiiti thr mUhI {by 
exchange). 



Inightly i'olta'cd mtHbanraa' 
izations. 80 did tho lntmvd%, bul b.ivr 
seen what hap|.ieneti to timn. I’hr baori of 
purism wvn* attstrrr. diy. aiel oflrn all fait 
diwoid of color [622|. In ptii rmi iir^ri* 

managed to strike %'ery deep but it 
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624. MoiiANDi: Stiimfe, 194^* 16 x 16". Collection Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo Lionni, Greenwich, (k)nn. 


625. Le ConBUSiEu: Savoyc ITcnisc, 1929-31. Poissy, France. 





in the infinitely overlapping variations of 
contemporary painting, both Mondrian and 
purism may have left their mark on the 
reserved and pensive art of the Italian 
Giorgio Morandi (1890-1964), although 
the objects he adjusts into abstract relation- 
ships— a few ordinary bottles and bowls 
[624], combined and recombined in pic- 
ture after picture, yet without monotony— 
retain their concrete reality.* 

But if purism itself failed to develop sig- 
nificantly in painting, the cleanness of its 
forms and their adaptability to the design 
and manufacture of machine-tooled usable 
objects had a wide and truly “purifying” 
effect on industrial design. And as an archi- 
tect Le Corbusier became one of the half 
dozen most influential men of the first part 
of the century, a leader in the theory and 
practice of design in the international style. 
His Savoye House [625] has become a 
standard example of the declaration of 
revolution in domestic architecture, not 
because it remains the most beautiful or 
the most livable modern residence— it is far 
from either— but because it was a progenitor 
of hundreds of designs that have adapted 
and developed its innovations with otliers 
in the sifting process that has created a nc‘w 
style. As an architectural analogy to iMirist 
theories of painting, the Savoye House is 
an abstract design of integratcxl flat and 
curved planes, of enclosed space and opcm 
space, defined in sharp clean lines. In a 
photograph, where a single static point of 
view is imposed, the Savoyc House looks 
more severe than it does in thr(?c dimen- 
sions, when its elements are seen in shift- 
ing combinations from different angles. In 
regarding the house thus, as a composition 
of volumes, lines, and planers, we are re- 
garding it less as architecture than as a 
piece of al)stract sculpturcj on a large scale, 
and as such it is a more satisfying exami)le 
of the theories of purism than were purist 


contributed to the development of numer- 
ous artists, for instance the leader of ab- 
stract painting in England, Ben Nicholson 
( 1894- ) , who has combined its princi- 

ples with those of cubism and De Stijl in an 
art of great tact and distinction [623]. And 


* Two Americans, Charles Denmth (1883- 
1935) and Charles Sheeler (1883— ), 

work(‘d out a compromise; b(;twc‘en cubism and 
straightforward represtaitation, often call(‘d 
cubist-realism, in which architectural or nat- 
ural forms are geometrized with a nice prt;- 
cision which would justify their being included 
within the general area of j^urism. 
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paintings. The purist t!u'orii\s .scnniuxl to 
demand a physieal diird cliuu'nsiun fur 
completion; tlie yc^aniiiig for pure foriiis 
that led to the format iou of purist llu‘ory 
also led to an expn\s.siou in sculpture, that 
of Constantin Braneiisi ( 1 876 - 1957) . 

Brancusi’s Bird in Space [626] is known 
everywhere, partly l>ecause one of the 
sculptor’s many versions of this elotigated 
form became conspicuous as tlie c'cntin* of 
a dispute between the United States (aus- 
toms, who wanted to tax it as brioa-brac*, 
and its owner, wlui wantc*d it to enttn* the 
country dut\^~free as a work of art-more as 
a matter of principle than l)ec'ause of tlu^ 
tax involvcal. The contest, with its dcx'ision 
in favor of the owner, was an introduc'tion 
to the thc'ory of abstract art for many people^ 
who wotild never have pic'ked up a book 
on aesthtdics but who did read newspapm- 
excerpts from the testimony of artists anti 
aestheticians who defemded Brancaisi’s 
beautifully tooled brass ol)ject. 

As a work of art, Bird in Space is at l(*ast 
a highly ornamental form, but this is true, 
also, of fine bric'-a-l)rac. As sculpture', it is 
an invcnittxl shape of great puritv' and a 
certain expressive quality dt'pt'iiding 
heavily upon our knowledge of the titU'. 
Many of Brancusi’s works depend, for tlu'ir 
full effect, upon the associations of a verbal 
clue (White Ncf^rcss, Cdiimera, The New- 
horn, The Prodigal Son, The Fish, Bird, 
Penguins, to name a few). But his Scidp- 
ture for the Blind [627] is an t^xercisc in 
pure sculptural form. By its title, this is a 
piece of sculpture to be handhxl, to he f<‘lt 
for its polished surface and tlu' in finitely 
subtle variations of its gc'nerally {^gg-shap('d 
volume. As a piece of sculpture for tlu' 
sighted. Sculpture for the Blind, lik(' most 
of Brancusi’s work, would be S(‘(m idcndly 
as it revolved slowly, so that its contours, 
as defined by their edges and by th<* arc'as 
of shadow, light, and reflections, would rc'- 
vcal themselves in an uninterrupt(‘d flow. 
(Even more ideally, it might be seem mi- 
raculously suspended in space, turning 
now in one direction, now in anotlier.) 

Like his contemporaries among painters, 
Brancusi was also influenced by the power- 
ful simplified forms of primitive sculpture, 
especially in early work. The Km [628] is 



626. tUrtl in |tp* 1**4' 

islicfl Imai/c. licight \ llnljdrlplu.i 
scum of Art, Arensbcig 1 .ullrtiifin. 
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627. Brancusi; Sculpture for the Blind, 1924. Marble, height 6^'. Philadelphia Museum 


of Art, Arensberg Collection. 

628. Brancusi: The Kiss, 1908. Limestone, 
height Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Arensberg Collection. 
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an example. Its broad heavy forms are ap- 
propriate to the grainy limestone in which 
it is carved, just as the polished surfaces of 
Sculpture for the Blind are appropriate to 
marble, and the gleaming elongations of 
Bird in Space to brass. This love of the 
sculptor’s materials for their own sake, the 
adaptation of form to the expression of the 
materials’ inherent character, is a constant 
in Brancusi’s work— or almost a constant. 
A failure is a marble version of Bird in 
Space, called Yellow Bird, where the 
veined and brittle stone has been forced 
into a form of such character that the 
weight of the upper mass is too much for 
the narrow necklike lowest part. In marble 
the design has the practical failing that the 
neck has cracked; the psychological failing 
is more important, leaving us as it does with 
an uncomfortable feeling of violation of the 
material. 
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629. Gabo: Linear Construction, 1942-43. Plastic with nylon string, height 24 %". Phillips 
Collection, Washington, D.C. 


Whatever else they are, Brancusi’s forms 
are solid masses, self-contained volumes of 
matter. This remark may seem too obvious 
to be worth setting down. It would be, if 
it were not necessary as an introduction to 
the concept of form introduced in con- 
structivism, a movement bom at about the 
same time as neo-plasticism and purism. 
Constructivism was a Russian development 
led by Vladimir Tatlin (1885- ), find- 

ing its major spokesmen in the brothers 


Naum Gabo (1890- ) and Antoine 

Pevsner ( 1886-1962), who brought it into 
the international orbit via Paris and Ger- 
many. 

A first principle of constructivism was 
that it denied solid volumes (like Bran- 
cusis) as an expression of space. Gabo’s 
Linear Construction [629] had better be 
looked at for a moment before this idea is 
tackled by anyone not yet a little familiar 
with it. Linear Construction is built of 
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630. Moore: Reclining Figure, 1935. Elm wood, height 19". Albright Art Gallery, Buf- 
falo, Contemporary Art Collection. 


transparent plastic. It is a piece of abstract 
sculpture, if you wish— more properly, how- 
ever, a construction, just as it is called— 
which denies sculptural mass by its open 
design as well as by its transparent ma- 
terial. We have said that ideally Brancusi’s 
Sculpture for the Blind would be seen in 
motion, so that its total mass could be ex- 
amined in a flow of successive aspects. But 
Gabo’s Linear Construction has no mass* 
and is, in effect, visible from all points of 
view at once. True, the object takes on 
variations— and fascinating ones— from dif- 
ferent angles, but essentially it is visible as 
a whole, in all its complications, from any 
angle. 

A little thought on the theories of ana- 
lytical cubism will show that constructivism 
overlaps it. Cubist simultaneity sought to 
represent many aspects of the object at one 
time. Linear Construction actually does so. 
The ‘"object” is not an object at all, in the 

* —unless one wants to be finicky about defi- 
nitions. The transparent plastic has mass, 
strictly speaking, but psychologically it does 
not. 


sense of being a tangible form. It is a spatial 
design. One enters the spatial shapes, visu- 
ally; if this is sculpture, it is a molding of 
pure space. ""Volume” and ""space” now 
take on new meanings. Volume is no longer 
mass surrounded by empty space; space is 
no longer emptiness; space and volume are 
identical. 

The space volumes of Linear Construe- 
tion are arbitrary inventions by an artist, 
but they had a parallel in nineteenth cen- 
tury models rigged of string and thin metal 
or wood supports, which were used to 
demonstrate interlockings of forms in solid 
geometry, just as Gabo’s plastic cords and 
plastic supports create space by defining it. 
The idea of space as volume instead of 
space as emptiness is applied in a different 
way by the English sculptor, Henry Moore 
(1898— ), who finds his point of de- 

parture not in the man-made abstractions 
of geometry but in the forms of nature 
created by the growth of things and by the 
action of the elements. 

Moore’s hollowed-out forms [630, 631] 
require a new way of seeing sculpture. 
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To understand them, the kh-a <»f sculp- 

ture as the sliaping of solid mas.st\s !iinst 
be abandoned. Moore is shaping mass, 
but simultaneously he is shaping voids, 
which arc equally iriiportant as design. In 
other words, the *1iollo\vs” and '‘holes” are 
“negative volumes” just as the masses are 
“positive volumes.” Structurally, Moore^s 
sculpture creates interdependencies be- 
tween solids and voids. In nature, similar 
“negative vohimes” may be of extraordinary 
interest. The hollow in a tree trunk or the 
pits and underledges and sinkholes shaped 
by water in river beds or even the vortex 
in a whirlpool of waterfall these are natu- 
ral voids of whose shapes we are as con- 
scious as we are of the solids surrounding 
them. In Moore’s sculpture there is always 
a strong suggestion of natural forces. Where 
Brancusi takes stone and carves and 
polishes it to emphasize its inherent char- 
acteristics as a particular kind of solid 
matter, Moore oftener seems to he creating 
the stone itself, or the wood, or the bronze, 
in which his sculpture exists. His figures 
combine a hieratic severity with a feeling 
of natural growth, the genesis of life within 
inanimate materials. Inside a house or in a 
museum, Moore’s sculpture may be reduced 
to an effective demonstration of a theory 
or to a piece of brilliant but eccentric de- 
sign. Out of doors, where it properly be- 
longs, it shares the serene and powerful 
unity of trees and rocks and air, which live, 
and change, in nature. 

Such considerations of immediately con- 
temporary sculpture reflect new importance 
on the sculpture of futurism, which pre- 
ceded these examples by a generation. 
Boccionfs Development of a Bottle in 
Space [632] might be dismissed as a tour- 
de-force experiment in the materialization 
of the painted forms of futurism and 
cubism, until we see its sculptured space 
as an ancestor of Moore’s in Internal and 
External Forms. Boccioni s bottle with its 
hollow core is half readymade for an analy- 
sis of “negative volumes” but the idea of 
spatial growth, of space turned and shaped, 
of voids interlocking, is present even so. 

It might be argued that the idea of space 
as volume, inherent in these several ex- 
amples of sculpture, is specious because a 


631. MfMau-;: Inttiim! 

Elm WiKni, hright AlhHghi Aii i.AU'n. Hull 




632. Boccion'i: Development of a Bottle in Space, 1913. Bronze, 15 x 2.4". Collection Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Lewis Winston, Birmingham, Mich. 

633. Calder: Horizontal Spines, 1942. Steel and alumi- 

num, height 53"- Addison Gallery of American Art, An- construct solid foms with- 

dover, Mass. . ^ i . r j 

out constructing, by mterence, correspond- 
ing voids. But the argument does not hold 
Brancusi’s sculpture denies it. Space is only 
shapeless emptiness in which the solid of 
Sculpture for the Blind exists, but space 
lives and moves in Internal and External 
Forms just as truly as do the forms them- 
selves. The idea of spatial movement has 
been given a specialized expression in the 
‘'mobile,” which may be defined as a con- 
trivance related to sculpture and composed 
of objects of various shapes suspended on 
jointed limbs in such a way that the com- 
ponent parts move, physically, into a va- 
riety of changing relationships when placed 
in a current of air. Invented by Alexander 
Calder (1898- ), in whose hands 

they are never less than ingenious [633], 
and eflSciently imitated by certain other 
craftsmen, mobiles are also widely prosti- 
tuted as gadgets. As sculpture, the mobile 
is most closely related to the theories of 
constructivism, differing from Linear Con- 
struction in that it assumes a sequence of 
identities in space rather than revealing its 
total identity at one time. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Reactions 

against 

Abstraction 


The Mexican Renaimmre 

A rejection of uhstruct took |jhu*e 

at about the same tim<‘ in Kniu|ie .uni ui 
America, but for dilfereiit leaMius. Ur uie 
not talkiiiji^ lH‘ri* about painters sslin ir 
jectecl abstraction on sight, but about nu n 
who e.xanun<‘tl it, twen worktnl in it tor a 
while, fouiul it nnsuittul to what llirv 
wanted to say, and abandontHl it. (hi Inuh 
continc‘nts. anti abstraet scIkh^Is llouij.ln d 
during tlie H)2()'s and tlie I ‘tin*'., ubile 
nonobj(H‘tiv(‘ painters wen* tlnnking flirn 
way to th<‘ logical c'onelnsions of a!**»ti4« t 
art In Kuroin* the reai-tion took the ioim 
of extrernest fantasy ; on tin* Aineiu an i on 
tinent it took tin* opposite foun of did.o fi«* 
social statt*nient in tin* seivu e of nataaral 
or ri*gional loyalties, first in Me\uo and 
then in tlu* United States, 

B<*twe<*n 1907 anil 1*121, a staing Mi sr 
can named Diego Hivera ( IHHO 1957 ^ svas 
trav(‘ling in Fairope and woiking in Spam 
and Paris, On a trip home in PllO h»' la id 
an exhibition of tin* jniinting he had done 
in Fairope up until that tiin**: if ssas a frr 
rihle group of pictures, hravs. !a!<oo‘d, 
artificial. forei*d. But all the pn im#*s v4d 
because Hivera was a stning man of grud 
po.sition, and the social pationage mI the 
exhibition made it an event cif sonie enpoi 
tanee during the season. 

Whahwer the punBaseis thoughf of th^ 
pictures, Hivma ditl not like tlenn vrrv 
much, Before going to Fairop#* lir Inel 
trained and stimnl.iled bv thiee uiipiufanl 
tiSK'hers: one of thf^m ssas a -'andH-ni of 

Ingres, named Helton!, whu laiigla m the 
academic school in Mexico V.%t% Iniit 

Hivera, only fourteen, had learned tie' 
quisite tlrauglitsiiianship of ih** ident h t lai- 




634. Rivera: Head of a Woman, 1917. Pencil, x Col- 
lection Carl Zigrosser, Germantown, Pa. 

635. Posada: Calvera Huertista, 1913. Zinc en- 
graving, 8/2 X 8^2". Collection Carl Zigrosser, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 



sical tradition, which remained apparent on 
the surface of his early drawings [634] and, 
much later, continued as a basis for the 
control and precision of his definition of 
form in a more personal style. His other two 
masters were masters at secondhand. One 
of them was a popular engraver named 
Jose Guadalupe Posada ( 1852—1913) , who 
was not taken too seriously as an artist at 
that time, when a certain stigma was at- 
tached to natively Mexican art; Posada has 
been recognized since as one of the power- 
ful creative imaginations of his country. He 
combined macabre fantasy, passionate reli- 
gious and sociological statement, and a 
kind of raucous wit in designs of great 
vitality [635]. He also kept a shop near 
the school Rivera attended, and the boy 
saw engravings of the old masters there, 
and Posada talked to him about them. The 
third teacher was the art of the ancient 
Mexican civilizations [636]. 

But Rivera’s exhibition upon his return 
from his first trip to Europe showed none 
of these influences. It was sterile and de- 
rivative of poorly assimilated European 
models. Nevertheless he returned to Eu- 
rope, where he stayed until 1921, flounder- 
ing. Toward the end he discovered cubism, 
and he worked in it with a sharp, dry, point- 
less efficiency; he had some contact with 
Picasso, Derain, and Braque. Before he re- 
turned to Mexico again, however, he made 
a trip to Italy. Here he found a fourth 
teacher, the great frescoes of the Italian 
Renaissance. They acted as a catalyst, and 
after years of groping Rivera created, upon 
his return to Mexico, a nationalistic style 
virtually overnight. In the next ten years 
he covered wall after waU with frescoes 
that established an internationally recog- 
nized school of Mexican painting. 

Nationalism of any kind in painting was 
unusual at that time, but Mexico was an 
unusual country. (The German expression- 
ists had made an effort to revivify Germanic 
traditions, but these were cultural and ex- 
pressive ones only.) Rivera conceived of a 
national art that would revive the cultural 
traditions native to Mexico and at the same 
time propagandize the new Mexican politi- 
cal regime. After years of inconsequential 
association with intellectual painters who 
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worked on esoteric principles for the most 
cultivated audience, Rivera now about- 
faced and painted expository lessons in his- 
tory and sociology for a people who, in the 
mass, were just emerging from illiteracy. 
In Mexico, the artist now became a cog in 
the social machine; he allied himself with 
his nation’s welfare and made his contribu- 
tion to it as a man working in the world, 
not as a rare and special individual in an 
ivory tower. With a new sense of social 
dedication, painters worked more in the 
capacity of civil servants than as individuals 
struggling for personal expression and rec- 
ognition. Rivera and the other painters who 
were involved in this Mexican renaissance 
formed what amounted to a craftsmen’s 
union. 

Mexico was still assimilating the agrarian 
revolution that had dispossessed the corrupt 
landlords who had held the peons in feudal 
serfdom. The murals which now began to 
spread over the walls of public buildings 
were vividly decorative but they were also 
didactic, telling the story of the revolution, 
glorifying native traditions and festivals 
and legends, and excoriating the enemies of 
the people. The American financiers who 
profited from Mexico’s natural resources, 
and the Mexican bourgeoisie who had tol- 
erated their doing so were attacked in terms 
as obvious as comic strips, sometimes al- 
most as exaggerated, but always with the 
most vehement conviction that Mexico 
must realize itself as a nation belonging to 
its people, and as a culture unique among 
the countries of the world. When the Mexi- 
can muralists of the 1920’s descended to 
the most blatant propaganda and the 
rawest caricature, as they did again and 
again in intervals between lofty concep- 
tions, it was because they were more inter- 
ested in communicating with the proletariat 
than with aestheticians or political philoso- 
phers. 

The Liberation of the Peon [637] is one 
of Rivera’s finest compositions and his sum- 
mary of the ideal of the agrarian revolution. 
It shows a landlord’s hacienda burning in 
the distance while a group of revolutionary 
soldiers cut the peon’s bonds and cover his 
naked body, scarred by the lash. It is a 
picture explicit enough for any illiterate 



636. East Coast, Mexico: Head (hatchet form), late Pre- 
Columbian. Green igneous rock, height 12 ". Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Arensberg Collection. 


Mexican to understand as a story and as a 
national ideal. It is also a pictorial compo- 
sition of considerable sophistication; this is 
the double character of Rivera’s art. Tech- 
nically, the painting is a pure example of 
buon fresco, or true fresco, in the great 
Italian tradition by which unbound pig- 
ments are painted directly onto the moist 
fresh plaster of a wall.* As the plaster dries, 

* Unbound pigments are pure pigments 
without the ‘hinder” of oil, glue, or other ad- 
hesive that turns them into paint. Pigments 
“bound” with oil become oil paint; pigments 
“bound” with an adhesive soluble in water 
become watercolor; those with any one of sev- 
eral albuminous substances are tempera, and 
so on. The fresco illustrated here was done on 
plaster held within a strong metal frame, rather 
than directly on a plastered wall as is cus- 
tomary, in order that this variation on one of 
Rivera’s finest subjects could be exhibited in 
the United States. 
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637 . Rivera: The Liberation of the Peon, 1931. Fresco, variation of fresco in Ministry of 
Education, 1923-27, Mexico City. 74 x 95". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert C. Morris. 


the pigments, incorporated into it, take on 
a soft grainy brilliance, combined as they 
are with the crystalline film that forms on 
the plaster’s surface. True fresco is one of 
the oldest, the noblest, and one of the most 
demanding, of techniques. 

Rivera’s first murals under the new pro- 
gram were executed in encaustic, a form of 
painting in hot wax. In beginning his sec- 
ond series he experimented with the juice 
of the native agave plant as a binder— an 
idea with obvious attractions to a new na- 
tionalistic school, especially since the me- 
dium was the traditional one of pre-Colum- 
bian Mexican painting. The experiments 
were not successful; spots and discolora- 
tions developed, and Rivera adopted the 
buon fresco of the Italian masters he had 


admired on the trip just before his return. 
In reviving fresco, Rivera completed the 
separation of painting from the studio, the 
dealer’s gallery, and the limited audience. 
He re-established art as a part of the life of 
the people in a way that had had no parallel 
since the medieval cathedrals and the 
Renaissance churches had told the story of 
the Bible in sculpture, stained glass, and 
fresco, where everyone could read them. 
The buildings he decorated included the 
Ministry of Education, the Governor’s 
Palace at Cuernavaca, the chapel of the 
Agricultural School at Chapingo [638], 
and, later, the Lerma Waterworks and the 
University and Social Security Hospital. 

Rivera always tried to combine his con- 
temporary social and political message with 
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639. Rivera: Sugar Cane, 1931. Fresco, variation of fresco in thi' I'alaie of t 'ujir/, 
Cuernavaca, 1930, 58 x 95". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of Mr. ami Mrv 
C. Morris. 
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640. South wall of court of Detroit Institute of Arts, with frescoes by Rivera, i93Ji“33. 
Top: two races of the continent (white and Oriental); immediately below: raw materials 
(lirnc^ and sand); main panel: assembly of an automobile. 


anoth(‘r inessap;(^ to the Mexican people, 
glorifyinj:^ whatc‘V(‘r native racial and cul- 
tural roots survivc‘d the Spanish conquest, 
conibininjj; tlit^ story of Mexican history 
with illustrations of Aztec legends and of 
M<‘xic'an ft^stivals and folk customs de- 
se(‘ndc‘d from the lost past. The noble fig- 
un'S in his murals, who may be historical 
or l<‘g(‘ndary cRaractcirs or gods of the 
nativ<* <‘arlh, arc^ likcdy to be painted as 
<*t!uiologic‘ally pur(^ Indian types, while his 
villains, if they are not North Americans, 
an‘ usually Spanish ones. The Spanish- 
Indian hybrid we think of as the typical 
M<‘xican may S(Tve in either capacity, but 
is most lik(‘ly to turn up as a corrupt or 
stuffy little man. Rivera himself was one 
<|uart<‘r 'rarasean Indian, with a mixture of 
Russian, Spanisli, and Portuguese Jewish 
ancH‘Stors making up the l)alance. 

A first-rate m\iral painter is necessarily a 
decorator, no matter what else he may more 


significantly be. In The Liberation of the 
Peon the conventionalized forms of the 
cartridge belts, the rope around the neck of 
the horse to the left, and other such decora- 
tive details are almost conspicuous enough 
to distract attention from subject and de- 
crease its impact. In later work Rivera de- 
pended more and more on the decorative 
elements of the style he had developed, and 
less and less on saying very much with it as 
the fruits of the agrarian revolution were 
either harvested or irretrievably lost. Even 
in the early Sugar Cane [639] we arc im- 
pressed first with the attractiveness of the 
picture as decoration, and have to look a 
second time to read its message. An anemic 
Nordic landowner lounges in a hammock 
while a sharp-featured overseer with a 
whip supervises some presumably op- 
pressed but actually quite happy and 
healthy looking Indians who are harvesting 
as laborers on land, which, we presume. 
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should belong to them. But the sociological 
message must be deciphered; it does not 
reach us at firsthand, as it does in The 
Liberation of the Peon, Eventually Rivera 
began repeating himself as a decorator with 
an effective formula. 

After Rivera had established himself as 
an artist of major importance he was in- 
vited to the United States where he did 
frescoes in San Francisco, Detroit, and New 
York. He had never been in the United 
States except to pass through, and now he 
was impressed, as foreigners always are, 
with the briskness and mechanization of 
American life. In Detroit he adopted a 
mechanistic style and covered the walls of 
a classical court in the Detroit Institute of 
Arts [640] with clashing symbols of the 
city s industrial life. But the murals occupy 
the walls like a temporary exhibition which 
there was not quite room enough to hang, 
and although they are by a contemporary 
painter and a native of the American conti- 
nent, they are less at home than are the 
collections of old masters and the fragments 
of ancient civilizations in the rooms near by. 
Rivera’s dry and labored representation of 
an automobile assembly line is much less 
than second best to the precision and ex- 
citement and color of an assembly line it- 
self; the mechanistic idea is not transmuted 
into terms that enlarge or clarify its mean- 
ing. The effort to give wide significance to 
the murals by such inclusions as symbols 
of the four races of man making up our 
population, and of the minerals mined and 
used in industry, makes an admirable out- 
line of a project. Yet the scheme, com- 
pleted, remains an outline, conscientiously 
worked out. The failure of the Detroit 
murals demonstrated, at least, the validity 
of the idea behind the Mexican renaissance 
—that art should be an integral part of the 
life of its country, created by artists identi- 
fied with the roots of native culture. 

Rivera’s New York murals met with dis- 
aster of another kind. They were destroyed 
after he refused to make changes that would 
have eliminated references to communism 
which were unacceptable to his capitalist 
sponsors. (The murals were for Rockefeller 
Center, in New York.) The incident be- 
came a celebrated one in which the paint- 



641. Orozco: Barricade, 1931. 55 x 45". Museum of Modem Art, 
New York. 

er’s right to paint what he pleased was 
defended as a kind of freedom of speech. 

However, the sponsors’ legal right to de- 
stroy the works could not be questioned, 
whatever moral rights and wrongs were 
involved, and destroyed they were. 

Rivera’s position as the leader of the 
Mexican renaissance was weakened as his 
work grew more superficial and that of one 
of his fellows, Jose Clemente Orozco 
(1883-1949), matured. While Rivera was 
in Paris, Orozco was in Mexico doing genre 
scenes with a strong revolutionary flavor, 
involving the sordid and brutal lives im- 
posed on common people, especially the 
Indians. In the first efllorescence of na- 
tionalistic murals, Orozco made a brief ef- 
fort to impose Italian Renaissance forms on 
his style, but his native violence kept break- 
ing through. Finally he ceased being a 
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642. Ouozcx): Gads of the Modern World, 1932-34. Detail, 126 x 176", of fresco at 
Dartmouth (College, Hanover, N. H. 


mural paiutcT in the .scause of a decorator 
of walls, and bc'carne a sociological expres- 
sionist who used walls to carry his message, 
even at tint expense of violating the char- 
aetcT of walls tind tlui interior enclosed. 

Oro/eo plays on the double theme of the 
ominousness of humanity as a dangerous 
ma.ss, capable of the vilest cruelties, and 
the sufIVa'ing of human beings as individ- 
uals. He sees humanity as at once the vic- 
tim and its own victirnizer, and he presents 
tlu* id<ai in stix'tclied, starved, and tortured 
forms [641], Fantastic and grotesque fig- 
ure's |)lay tlirough his work; these arc part 
of Oro/.(’o s native heritage from the Mexi- 
eiui past, from Aztec religious practices and 
legtaids tliat have survived in popular Mexi- 
can ccl<»brations, as well as in some of the 
morbidities of Spanish customs that have 
fustxl witli them. Skeletons, monsters, 
beasts, the whole range of th(^ terrifying 
and tin* mac’abix*, are inherent in M(‘xican 
folk tradition and arc incorporated itito its 


humor and the revelry of its festivals as 
well as the depths of Mexican conscious- 
ness. The work of Posada [635] was a spon- 
taneous expression of this tradition, and in- 
fluenced Orozco strongly. 

For Orozco, macabre fantasy was a sym- 
bol of the darkness of the human spirit, 
sometimes savage, sometimes blinded by 
prejudice or apathy, as in the scene of a 
skeleton giving birth [642] to another skele- 
ton while skeleton attendants in academic 
robes stand by. This symbol of the sterility 
of academic learning cloistered from con- 
tact with life was painted for Dartmouth 
College as one panel in a series of over- 
powering murals not always flattering to 
the United States or to higher education, 
but undeniably among Orozco s finest work. 
Unlike Rivera, Orozco made no effort to 
modify his style when he was invited to 
the United States. Students who met him 
during his visit rememl)er a man much less 
violent than the Dartmouth murals— a 
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643. Orozco: Cortez and the Cross, and the Machine, 1932-34. Fresco, 126 x 288". 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


lively, genial, stocky little man wearing 
glasses with enormously thick lenses, eager 
to share his ideas and to understand the 
people around him. Orozco's other murals 
in the United States are at Pomona College, 
California, and the New School, New York 
City. Before these, in Mexico, he did murals 
in the National Preparatory School, the 
House of Tiles, and the Industrial School 
at Orizaba; after his return to Mexico he 
did others— and his most violent ones— in 
the Palace of Fine Arts, the Governor's 
Palace, and the Orphanage at Guadalajara. 

In the last years of his life Orozco 
adopted a machinistic and abstract style, 
already prophesied in the right half of one 
of the Dartmouth murals [643]. He ex- 
plained that in machine forms his theme 
was the same as the one that runs through 
all his work— protest against oppression. 
The oppression in the late works is the 
oppression of the machine, sometimes the 
machine as an instrument of destruction, 
especially the machines of war. But these 
experiments are not altogether successful; 
Orozco seems to have been too intensely 
human a man to have dealt successfully 
with the impersonality of the machine, even 
when he interpreted it as a menace to the 
humanity with which he was so closely 
allied. 


Mexico: The Second Generation 

Rivera and Orozco are one generation of 
painters; they were nearing forty when the 
mural program got under way. At this time 
David Alfaro Siqueiros (1898- ) and 

Rufino Tamayo (1899- ) were in their 

middle twenties. Siqueiros had fought in 
the revolution in his teens and he worked 
with the older men in the mural program, 
but in his development as a painter there- 
after he was increasingly theoretical. Where 
Orozco was a bridge between the old Mex- 
ico and the new, Siqueiros is part of mod- 
em Mexico as a nation with international 
ties and an eye to the future, in terms of 
trade unionism and industrial development 
rather than the eruptive force of revolution. 

Siqueiros studied in Europe for two 
years, but his interest there was in discover- 
ing the means to express the potential vi- 
tality of his country in surging, heroic forms. 
He returned just as the national mural pro- 
gram was getting under way and did his 
first mural in the National Preparatory 
School. He also led in the organization of 
the Syndicate of Technical Workers, Paint- 
ers, and Sculptors that gave definition to 
the Mexican renaissance as part of the so- 
cial fabric, and since then he has been 
equally active as a social organizer (an ac- 
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644. Siqueiros: War, 1939. Duco on two panels, 48/2 x 63/2". Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, Gift of Ines Amor. 


tivity that has resulted in several imprison- 
ments) and as an artist. A man with a 
practical turn of mind, he has developed 
the use of modem materials, for instance 
pyroxylin and Duco for outdoor murals. 
War [644], though an easel study, is in the 
latter medium. It is a good example of the 
gigantic swelling forms, surging in and out 
of space, that evolved as his heroic style. 

Tamayo represents the absorption of the 
Mexican tradition into the mainstream of 
contemporary painting. The cubist and 
fauvist principles in Women of Tehuante- 
pec [645] should be obvious to the reader 


by now. Coloristically, Tamayo is one of 
the most exciting of contemporary painters. 
He may paint an entire canvas in reds; his 
combinations of magentas, blues, oranges, 
lemons, pearl whites, mauves, lilacs, pur- 
ples, crimsons and vermilions suggest the 
colors of native weaving and other crafts, 
colors which may be vividly ornamental 
or may reach a pitch of feverish intensity, 
especially when they are combined with 
subjects where the fantastic and the ma- 
cabre lie threateningly beneath the surface 
of blazing pigments. 

Yet, while Tamayo continues to use na- 
tive subject matter, to incorporate echoes 
of pre-Columbian and popular Mexican art, 
he rejects the provincialism of paintings as 
revolutionary propaganda or history with a 
political or social “message.’' He is as closely 
tied to Picasso and Braque as he is to his 
native traditions. Thus, although he is the 
same age as Siqueiros, within a year, he 
represents the end of a tradition, the last 
stop on the round trip made by Mexican 
art in a matter of a third of a century. Be- 
fore Rivera, Mexican art reflected that of 
Europe; Rivera rejected Europe in the 
1920's and established a school of nation- 
alistic social realism; Siqueiros accepted 
European isms but continued the national- 
istic idea; Tamayo abandoned strong na- 
tionalism for European reference. The dif- 
ference after a generation is that before 
1920 the European flavor of Mexican art 
was European academic, while now it 
tastes of European modern. 


645. Tamayo: Women of Tehuan- 
tepec, 1939. 34 X 57". Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, Contemporary Art 
Collection. 
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Regionalists and Social Realist.s 

During the first years of the Mexivnn reiO' 
aissance, the United States was f*ngagtHi in 
the social and eeonoinie saturnalia ol tlu‘ 
1920 s, the lazz age,’' u hicli a current gen- 
eration is finding ratlier <iuaint in retro- 
spect. The country as a wliole was not verv* 
art-conscious, altliough Nude Descending 
a Staircase was still good for a syndicaitc'd 
feature article frtun time to time, and tlu‘ 
word impressionistic occurred freciiunitly 
in the conversation of aspirants to cndture, 
referring to any form of painting that was 
in any way puzzling. In metropolitan cen- 
ters like New York, Boston, Fliiladelphia, 
and Chicago, where an artist rniglit ho[)t‘ 
to rnakc^ a living, painters fell into threat 
general groups. There were tlu^ wellnm- 
treiK'hed conservative mem who followe'd 
such inode^ls as Chase' and Sargemt or 
branched off rashly into irnprc'ssionism; 
there we're the mem who we're' ah.se)rhing 
expressiemism, cubism, and fauvism- Hart- 
lew and Marin, for instance; and there was 
the Ame'ric'a-first group of the Ash (am 
School and its descemdants. 

The Ash Can painters were a me*trope)li- 
tan group dexlicated to geairc' suhjec'ts of 
city life, but by the end of tlie* de'cade' a 
post-Ash Can generation was extemding its 
interest be^yond the city limits into the* 
American countryside, not as landseapists 
hut as observers of pex>ple and emstoms. 
They were led there by writers like* Sin- 
clair Lewis with his Main Street in 1920 
and Sherwood Anderson with Wineshurg, 
Ohio, a year earlier, write'rs who had shat- 
tered the ideal concept of the United State's 
as a country entirely dcKlicated to the^ ob- 
servance of the Ten Cornrnandme'nts and 
the Boy Scout oath, and liad found cruelty, 
injustice, stupidity, and pathological emo- 
tions existing in the hinte'rlands where* tlu* 
good, the true, and the l)(*autiful had, by 
convention, been accepte*d as flour isliing 
uncorrupted. There had been indie'atioris 
that painters were as aware as write*rs; as 
early as 1916 George Bellows produced an 
exceptional one, the hitter litliograpli Bene- 
diction in Georgia [646]. 

In 1930 two Amerieim artists (‘merged 
who were to carry this new form of Ame*ri- 



64(). lir.i.Lous: lu tu'dictum m Gereeja. latlHigiaplu 15 x 

20". I’hilatk'lphia Mus<‘uiu <4 Ait. 

can ciuisciuusucss iut<j paintimy huU uith 
the skeptical <*\(* uf thr urittas hut l.ifn 
with a kind of d<4tmsi\o thammiMu foi 
th(‘ enilture* of the Nfiddic Wost ulmh Ih- 
fore long reduct'd thoir pmmi^tug uitivr 
merit to insigtiificauec. I’liese paintfi *. u t if 
Hionias Hart Benton f issn \ .un! 

(irant Wood I‘lhU. A ftnid u.e. 

John St(mai t ( aui V i 1HM7 l*i Hi ? w liu luti 
yenirs earlier had indit att'i! what wa% ahutit 
to hapipeii uitli his lUiptnm in 
[()47|. 'I‘he thret' men aiiif tljen t«»l!uwrr» 
came' to l>e known ds iegitjnalr.t%, a name 
in wliieh the clt.uat tei diel .1 hint *»! ihf* 
limitations of tlo'ir ait c. iiupln it 

Bajitism in Kansas is a n^manfn genie 
picturt *, lialf sotaologn al .utd half o.ut.Ua e, 
half-.sy mpathetie to the un* . la* fun d lu if. 
half un(*asy about them. Wiih a loin. 4 
farmhouse, and a windind! in fhe hail 
ground, a younggiil with h*a hand.'. 1 la-.-^rd 
in ecstasy is ahout to he Mihineun-if m f!ie 
livestocks watering tiniiyh. fumed tm fhr* 
aft(*rnoon into a haptrana! pMu! m ihf- 
j>arc‘Iio(I cmintrvside, dlir nfiyhlinr. who 
are gathered around, inehidmc othri wdufe 
clad ncophytt»s awaifing ihrii finn. aie 
rural tvp(*s presented wifhtait ide 4 loMfMn 
Another step or two in the timaUnu fh** 
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647. Curry: Baptism in Kansas, 1928. 40 x 50". Whitney Museum of American Art, N. Y. 


picture takes to this point would have 
turned it into caricature. Instead, Curry 
painted the sky with glowing clouds and 
shafts of light to identify the crude cere- 
mony with its mystical purpose. Unfortu- 
nately he also added a pair of doves cir- 
cling in the radiance. These, of course, 
occupy the position of the dove of the Holy 
Spirit that hovers in radiance above the fig- 
ure of Christ in pictures of the Baptism. But 
the introduction here of a pair of farm 
pigeons occupying by too-happy coinci- 
dence the space between rays of sunlight, 
forces the point and turns what might have 
been an affecting picture into a novelty, 
like Hamlet in modem dress, which was 
a popular tour de force innovated at about 
the same time. 

Curry was bom on a stock farm in Kan- 
sas and was educated at the art institutes 
of Kansas City and Chicago. Thereafter he 
made his living as an illustrator until he 
studied in Paris for a year. As a painter he 


stayed close to traditional sources; he is 
a descendant of Rubens and Ruisdael, ap- 
propriate ancestors for Curry’s fullest ex- 
pressions of the richness and sweep that 
he felt in the life of his native region. Of 
all the regionalists, Curry was the least 
spectacular and at first acquaintance is the 
least interesting. But the very eccentricities 
that draw first attention to Benton and 
Wood are also the characteristics that have 
come to seem so artificial that they are dis- 
harmonious to the regional idea with its 
rural and homely subjects. Curry may yet 
prove to be the tortoise who wins the race 
over the two local hares. 

At the moment it would be difficult— 
probably impossible— to find a critic of es- 
tablished reputation who would be willing 
to write a really enthusiastic comment on 
the art of Thomas Hart Benton, although 
it would be easy to confront half a dozen 
of them with their favorable articles writ- 
ten some years ago. Benton became a re- 
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648, Benton; Loimkina Rice Fields, 1928, 30 x 48''. lirooklyti Musfuiu. 


gionalist by taking the long way around. lie 
was horn in Missouri, but as tlu‘ son of a 
United States senator he spent liis youth 
in Washington. Although he retununl to 
die Middle West to study at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, he spent th<.‘ five ycnirs be- 
tween 1908 and 1913 in Paris, and c*ven 
after his return to this country he (‘xp<‘ri- 
mcntcd with cubism. He might hav(‘ l«*pt 
at it, but his painting was interrupti‘d liy 
a tour of duty in the Navy during World 
War I; thereafter he returned to the Am<‘ri» 
can scene, touring tlu‘ country to sketch it. 
He came into sudden promin<‘nc<‘ in 1930 
with a series of murals for tlu^ New School 
for Social Research in N(‘w York, followt*d 
immcxliately by another s(Ti(\s for th(‘ Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art. 'The* fii'st 
murals included a fc^w inferenc(‘s that tlu* 
American scene was not altogethcn* halcyon; 
the second already bc‘gan th(‘ jingoism that 
so soon infected regionalist painting. Al- 
most any picture from that time is as good 
an example as the next to rt‘pres(‘nt his 
fully developed formula, which is of an (‘X- 
treme repetitiousness. With llntoretto and 
El Greco as his models, Benton convention- 
alized their mannerisms into a lincnir rc‘cipe 
for picture-making, winch combim‘d almost 
spastic pattern with tilted and shifting jxt- 


.spectives that nanain as his <iu!v tir bi 
cubism (618]. 

After .skyrocketing sihccsscs m Xmv 
York, B<‘nt<m <leeitlt‘tl to icnomac tli'” cf 
f(‘t(* East. He retumetl to tht" Mufdlr 
hut he dr<‘W no sustcn.iuce tmm it W 
In* was painting Kentiu kv Inlllallu's. 1* *^4% 
oil towns. Kansas h.ov«*steis. ui iti oh* 
s<‘enes from the life <ii his h'llou 
ans, as he tlid in a huge set of mural, Imi 
the State (,‘apitol, he ponied e\*“H. flung 
into the* s;une mold, a mt4d th>tt li.el the 
disadvantagi* of hasing no aesflii'fii . e-^ 
|)rcssivt*. or traditional tonufa tion ui?h hr* 
sui)j«*ets. For a moment HenfeaiX ait 'a-rmrd 
exciting; shortly, it b<*t ame 
But tlie flare of .itfenfion l lrated h^> hr, 
first murals brought alHUit 4 iesisa! * 4 ! 
mural painting in t(ie Umft'd States f.a 
Benton was the liist AnoTaan to tal-e ad, 
vantage of the \!r\ie.in deinoirTiafa^os fliaf 
mural painting hat! not filed* ujih the I On 
aissanc’e lint ha*l onK h*a*n Kmg ^ 

^ Hie |•f'‘vival tf>**k »ai mimi:#-.? !»‘d - 

tane<‘ in tlie I'niteii ttiihm ih*- nr H l-w 

years het'au^e of an tinhai^ia * u* e’.-r 

great eront»ifiir flrpie^aon of lie* - 

Hie year hefoir firnion painn-d he 
murals, the Stfnk in,uk*'t had fl-aJa-i!. A',! 
within the Iie\f frsv fhr nafeni -.ofU-o- i 
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649. Wood: American Gothic, 1930, 29I x 24%". Art Institute of Chicago. 

650 i)ix: Dr. Maijer^Umnann, 1926. Panel, 58^^ x 39". Museum of Modern Art, New 
lork, 


TIu* third member in the trio of rcgional- 
ist lt‘a(k‘rs was (Jraiit Wood of Iowa, whose 
American Gothic [649] won a national 
award in 1930, the year of Bentons New 
Sc’liool murals. American Gothic was an im- 
m(‘diat(‘Iy attractive picture, and still is, 
to a larger public tliat had learned to be sus- 
pic’ious of rcuilistie academic painting but 
was fatigued by the effort to understand 
wliat tlu^ new European isms were all 

on(* of tlu* most puinfully chastening experi- 
ences in its history. At th(^ nadir of the depres- 
sion, f’ranklin D. Roosevelt initiatc^d the pub- 
lic* works programs that gave employment to 
thousands of people in-usually—useful capac- 
it ic*s, *rhtt inclusion of the arts program with 
the* more* practical ones of road-building and 
othc*r pulilic construction was epoch-making 
in a country wh(*re official art patronage on a 
sigrnficunt scak; was unheard of. The nation's 
sc hools, postofflc‘cs, and courtliousc^s wcto sud- 
denly coveaed with murals ccdc^brating Arneri- 
c*an history and local customs, iuflucnced by 
tin: Mt‘xicans on one hand and by the re- 


about. The impeccable surface was a relief 
to people who yearned for conventional 
craftsmanship in painting, and at the same 
time the picture was original in its piquant 
use of such commonplace things as ging- 
ham, rickrack braid, a pitchfork, and jigsaw 
carpentry as ornamental figures in a work 
of art. And it explored the new subject 
matter of rural America, not unflattcringly 
enough to give offense but with enough 

gionalists on the*, other. They v/erc executed 
by artists ranging from students and incompe- 
tents up to artists of cU^served national repu- 
tation, and they varied from excellent to daubs 
that have since been taken down or i)aintecl out 
and can be remembered only with pain. On the 
whole, the art program was of tremendous 
benefit. Aside from supplying artists with 
money for food— an important consideration at 
th<i time but not the most important one in the 
long run— it gave the paintcT a new p^of<^s^sional 
respectability with the mass of tlu^ AnuTican 
public, anil <ivcm gave the painter himself a 
new kind of s<^lf-respect as a workman. 


j 
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acidity to satisfy the new self-critical con- 
sciousness stimulated by Main Street and 
its successors, since the farmer and his wife 
are represented as severe and narrow peo- 
ple. Grant Wood became a celebrity over- 
night (even his name was in his favor, full 
of sturdy connotations, exactly the name 
that should have been invented for the man 
who painted his pictures), and each new 
work appeared everywhere, in popular 
magazines as well as in the art journals. 
Both Wood and Benton were as widely and 
as favorably publicized as any American 
artists who have ever worked. They re- 
ceived a wonderful press during the 1930’s. 

Wood also had his European precedents, 
but they were more adaptable to domestica- 
tion than Benton's were. Late expression- 
ism, Die Neue Sachlichkeit, was among 
them, without the bitterness and despair 
of the German model, but with the smooth- 
surface realism of some works by Dix [650] 
and Grosz. So were early Flemish and Ger- 
man portraits, with their realistic definition 
and their capitalization on details of cos- 
tume as ornamental design. But the virus 
that attacked American regionalism and 
drained it of significant content soon af- 
fected Wood; his style became a formula. 
In The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere [651] 
it is difficult to find more than an exercise 
in conventionalization, where a toy rider 
on a toy horse gallops through a toy town 
for no purpose. 

The exploration of America proceeded 
in other regions than the Middle West. In 
New York, Reginald Marsh (1898-1954) 
was one of the liveliest of the painters who 
grew out of the Ash Can tradition. Some- 
times he painted the city as objectively as 
the Ash Can men did, although he pre- 
ferred the sordidness of the Bowery and 
the subway to the animation of Times 
Square and the intimacy of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, approaching such subjects in the spirit 
of such eighteenth-century Englishmen as 
Rowlandson or even Hogarth. Sometimes 
his satirical comment was cutting, as in 
They Fay to Be Seen [652]. 

Some other painters saw the American 
scene romantically beneath a genre sur- 
face. Charles Burchfield (1893- ) was 

a Middle Westerner who anticipated the 



651. Wood: The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, 1931. 30 x 40". 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, George A. Hearn Fund. 

652. Marsh: They Pay to Be Seen, 1934. 23/4 x 2 , 0 ". Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Hinchman Bequest. 
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655. Shahn: The Passion of Sacco and Vanzetti, 1931-32. 84M x 48". Wlutney Mu.stnun of 
American Art, New York, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Milton Loweuthal in mc^mory of Juliana 
Force. 

656. Shahn: Epoch, 1950. 52 x 31". Philadelphia Mu.seum of Art, Bloomfield Moore 
Fund. 


regionalist flurry by drawing material from 
his native ground, and continued quietly 
and sincerely after regionali.srn had degen- 
erated into the exploitation of personal 
mannerism. Burchfield is primarily a water- 
colorist, although he has worked in oil, 
and in addition to his revelation of a ro- 
mantic mood in the shabbiness of small 
towns [653] he has painted in semi-abstract 
expressionist ways. The quality of mystery 
and gentle resignation distinguishes his 
picturizations of the Middle West from the 
work of any other painter who can be called 


regionalist. In tlu^ Fast, Ftlward nc)pj)t*r 
(1882- ) discovturd u comparablt* 

quality in the city and in th<‘ rural rc‘fugt*s 
of New Yorkers, such as ('ape* (aal He 
paints land.scap<‘s or city.scap<‘s innuotnli/<*d 
in a flat, brilliant light, whether it is thi* 
electric light of the city or tlu‘ suniight of 
the country. His indivkluals, in either set^ 
ting, arc loruily and isoIat(*d in a world of 
harsh, simplifi<jd, blocky forms represented 
in meticulou.sly studied clarity [6.14]. 

Social consciousness in oiu; form (u* an 
other and to varying dcgrc<‘S is an elenu*nt 
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657. Shahn: '"Nearly Everybody Reads The Bulletin/' 1946. 
Gouache and ink on masonite. 22 . x 22 ^/ 2 '. Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Louis E. Stem Collection. 


in the conceptions of all these painters, 
sometimes so superficially that it becomes 
only a genre observation of folkways or 
cityways of life, sometimes so romantically 
that the observation of the contemporary 
world as a social or visual phenomenon is 
less important than the discovery of moods 
generated within it. Basically, this has been 
a list of conservative or even reactionary 
painters, implying that the artist who turns 
to social comment necessarily divorces him» 
self from the various intellectualized isms 
of Europe. Yet the painter who has made 
the most searching comments among social 
realists is the one who has been most af- 
fected, stylistically, by abstraction. 

Ben Shahn (1898- ) was bom in 

Lithuania, but came to this country as a 
child and was educated in Brooklyn schools 
and at New York University and City Col- 
lege, and in the National Academy of De- 
sign. He was thus a melting-pot American 
rather than a regional grass-rooter. Possibly 
for this reason the School of Paris made a 
more lasting impression on him, when he 
went back to Europe for a period of travel 
and study, than it did on Benton or, in 
Mexico, Rivera. He fused into his art what- 
ever modem European influences remained 
valuable to him as a painter working not 
only in America but as an American. 


There is certainly more than coincidence 
in the fact that while the regionalists were 
at the height of their popularity, the United 
States was dominated by the ‘'America 
First” group of isolationist politicians with 
their stronghold in the Middle West, who 
believed that this country could exist free 
of European entanglements. The provincial 
chauvinism of self-consciously American 
painting was an expression of the same 
spirit. Shahn’s American character is that 
of the contemporary international man 
whose examination of his own country and 
his own time must take into consideration 
the character of the world of which his 
country is inevitably a part, the man whose 
patriotism is not blind faith, but a matter 
of the individual’s obligation to see clearly, 
to fight injustice and cormption and stu- 
pidity wherever they infect national life. 
In 1933—1934 Shahn did a series of paint- 
ings on Prohibition, beyond doubt a gross 
blunder in the history of American govern- 
ment, but not a subject that w'ould have 
occurred as a possible one to any of the 
other painters we have been seeing. (Ben- 
ton did a few picturesque moonshiners.) 
As a painter of protest, Shahn’s position 
was liberal or even leftist; he worked with 
Rivera, for instance, on the Rockefeller 
Center murals that were destroyed. But he 
has acted on social convictions rather than 
arbitrary political loyalties, and the causes 
he has espoused, and the evils he has at- 
tacked, as in the case of Sacco and Vanzetti 

[655] , are ones in which history and senti- 
ment, in retrospect, have upheld liberal 
attitudes. 

Painting as protest against specific cir- 
cumstance is self-limited. The Sacco and 
Vanzetti series may always tell as good 
painting, but it must always tell first in 
connection with a certain event in the 
frame of a certain time. Probably for this 
reason, Shahn grew from his militant, but 
thoughtful protests into more generalized 
symbolical social observation. In Epoch 

[656] he comments on the general charac- 
ter of our times: a little figure who seems 
not too at home in his acrobatic position 
is balanced upside down on the shoulders 
of two performing cyclists, one bearing a 
placard “yes,” the other denying him with 
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658. Shahn: Silent Music, 1951. Silk screen stencil, 17)4 x 35''. Philaclelphui Mtiseuin of 
Art, Harrison Fund. 


a 'no.” The precariousness of the situation 
is pointed up by the bright caruivalcsciue 
shapes and colors, symbolical no doul)t of 
the agitation and false gaiety of a world 
that offers a great deal of moment-to-mo- 
ment distraction but very little stability. 
The mood is not solemn, but wry. Wry, 
too, and sardonic, is ''Nearly Everyhody 
Reads the Bulletin"" [657]. The use of news- 
paper made into a fool’s cap to cover the 
empty head of an inert figure who sits un- 
comprehending and uncaring is symbolical 
of the inertia with which people reject 
consciousness and action in a world where 
vigilance is the price of moral life. In other 
pictures the symbolism is more ol)scure 
and is probably personal. At times, too, 
Shahn is an artist of pure fantasy. 

Shahn is one of the fine stylists of his 
day. The attractiveness of his economical, 
rather wiry draughtsmanship has led to a 
spate of derivations among other painters 
and imitations or downright plagiarisms in 
the field of commercial art, to such an ex- 
tent that it is possible to speak of a "Ben 
Shahn school,” although it is a false one 
based on the leader’s technical inventive- 
ness rather than on the significance which, 
in his own art, this inventiveness serves. 
Nor, of course, must every one of Shahn’s 
own pictures be expected to carry a mes- 
sage. Among his inventions where sheer 


ingenuity is sufficient in itSi‘11, tlua'c are 
such prints as Silent Music [6. >8], wluae 
folding chairs and music stands art‘ groui^cd 
into a rhythm of lines and space's lU'arly its 
abstract as one of Mondrian’s "plus and 
minus” compositions. 


Siirrealwn 

While the realist rejection of abstract iutid- 
lectualisms was manifesting itst'lf in tlu^ 
kind of painting we have just Ihm'u setting, 
fantastic and visionary painting was flour- 
ishing with ecpial vigor, I’lu^ c’limax of this 
kind of thing came in surreali.sm. 'Ihis dot\s 
not mean that surreali.sm is the apoget' of 
visionary art. It is not' not cvh'u in its own 
century. But it was a kind of fantasy pcs 
culiar to its century, and it will be con- 
venient to di.sc'iLSS it first, and tlum s<'C 
where it came from and what it U‘d to. 

Surrc'alism is based on tlu^ id(‘a of shock 
through paradox, th<? icU'a of giving sucli 
a jolt to .surface con.s(*iousiH‘SS that it is 
dislocated to reveal tlu^ liidch'n mystcrit'S 
that affect it. In surrealism tlu'St^ mysttaies 
are usually morbid. Its immexliate parallt'I 
outside the field of art is psyc'hoanalysis, 
which probes the darkness of tiu* jiatho- 
logical spirit to discover rational (*xplana- 
tions for irrational conduct. Ilunx? is a 
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Bn9. Dali: A^no.stic Symbol, 1932 . 21 % x Philadelphia Museum of Art, Arensberg 
(‘olltHlioiL 


tenildr ratiouality to surrealism, the ra- 
tumality of nightmare. In the world of 
<iream and tlu* world of insanity, the most 
fantastie art ion is rational to the dreamer 
or the lunatie ht*eau.se it is end result 
cjf prc‘vious c*xperien('es that dictate it. 
1‘hese previous ('xp(*rk‘nees may he warped 
and out of kilter; all the sanuL they are 
prt'sc'ut. and tluw demand the fantastic 
dr<‘ain or t!i<‘ lunatic behavior as their 
Itjgieal expr<\s.sion. 

Surrealism invtsstigates this terrible 
work I, this modern witches' dreambook 
where evcaytlung is vividly rcuil, yot where 
mjthing is what it s<‘(»ms to be. The basic 
|)arad(w of surrcsdist painting is that every 
detad of every explicitly rc^prcsscmted image 
is umitiu'ably there. It undeniably exists— 
vet at the same time it cannot exist because 
it is outside the* realm of possibility. Sur- 
realism takes us into a world where the 


impossible and the undeniable are one and 
the same thing— and naturally it bothers us. 
It is intended to do so. 

As an example: everyone has seen a 
beach or a deep plain. Everyone has seen 
a spoon. Everyone has seen driftwood. 
Everyone has seen sky. Everyone has seen 
a small gold watch. But no one has seen 
a beach or plain upon which there rests 
a rectangular segment of sky, cut from its 
place in heaven in order to accommodate 
the issuance of a long-handled spoon that 
stretches toward us, curving around a piece 
of driftwood en route, and finally offers us 
a tiny gold watch held in its bowl and 
marking the hour as 6:04 o'clock. At least 
we have not seen it until we have seen 
Afffwstic Symbol [659], in which these 
familiar and quite ordinary items are com- 
bined in this extraordinary way by Salvador 
Dali ( 1904- ) . The circumstance rep- 
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resented in this picture is preposterous, im- 
possible, it cannot exist. But it does exist. 
Because there it is, explicitly, clown to the 
last groove on the stem of the watch. 

Just what the symbolism of the picture 
is, it is not easy to say, although one may 
play around in several directions with the 
title as a clue. Surrealism in principle de- 
nies any programmatic symbolizing, since 
its images are supposed to be dictated to 
the painter from the depths of the uncon- 
scious, the source of dreams. At least this 
is a tenet held to by one group of surreal- 
ists, including Dali, in a movement where 
personal antagonisms and contradictions 
have been extreme. But in Dali*s most cele- 
brated picture, The Persistence of Memory 
[660], the symbolism is clear enough. At 
a glance the theme is concerned with time 
and decay. The most obvious symbols are 
the watches and the dead tree, and the 
jellyfishlike monster melting on the beach. 
Scavenger ants attack one of the watches, 
with no success. We deduce from this that 
the symbolism is also concerned with im- 
mortality, the triumph of something or 
other over the forces of decay. The watches 
are a symbol not only of time, but of in- 
finite time, eternity, impervious to the frus- 
trated insects who would devour them. 
They are also limp; somebody has bent 
time to his will. Who? The artist, of course, 
since he painted them that way. Thus seen, 
the picture is a restatement in fantastic 
terms of an old idea, popular in antiquity 
and in the Renaissance: the idea that 
through creative works during his mortal 
life, the artist defeats time and achieves im- 
mortality. 

Ordinarily, however, surrealist images 
take the form of free invention in whatever 
startling combinations the painter can work 
up. When he cannot invent them, he can 
borrow them from numerous sources, either 
from pictures in the past or from the text- 
books of abnormal psychology. Objects se- 
lected at random and combined arbitrarily 
may yield the most unexpected juxtaposi- 
tions, and surrealism has been the most 
prostituted of all twentieth-century move- 
ments in painting, the most vulnerable to 
charlatanism. It offers a dangerously toler- 
ant recipe for novelty painting, by which 



660. Dali: The Persistence of Memory, 1931 . gli x 13 ". Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 

any painter with a skill for accurate photo- 
graphic realism may do a still-life of objects 
rationally represented in irrational combi- 
nations, with a good chance of approximat- 
ing surrealist values. 

In Dali's case the (qualifying fac'tor is a 
special tahmt for diseased and disgusting 
imagery; the two adjectives are thosc^ of an 
English critic, the late George Orwell, who 
uses them to conclude an e.ssay on Dali.® 

Commenting on Dali's statement, *'At seven 
I wanted to be Napol(K)n. And my ambition 
has been growing stcuidily ever since," Or- 
well wrote, "Suppose that you have noth- 
ing in you except your egoism and a dex- 
terity that goes no higher than the elbow; 
suppose that your real gift is for a d(‘tailed, 
academic, representational style of draw- 
ing. . . . How then do you become Na- 
poleon? There is always one escape: into 
wickedness'* Certainly "a dexterity that 
goes no higher than the elbow" is the most 
murderous phra.se in the history of criticism. 

An element of charlatanism has come to 
be inherent in the total nature of .surrttalism, 
since its emphasis on .shock values legiti- 
mizes any excess. Some of Dali’s work is 

® ''Benefit of Clergy," in Dickei%s, Dali, and 
Others, 1946. The e.s\say was written in 1944 as 
a review of Dali's book. The Secret Life of Sal- 
vador Dali, 
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661. Bivut'XiF.i.: Allef^onj of Gluttony, 1558. Engraving 8% x 1132". Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Phillips ( 'olkx?ti(m. 


savtHl from pornographic implication only acutely rational consistency— and success- 

through tlut (‘xcax'isc of great agility in acs- toward the goal of many sane men: fame 

th(*tic statnantics. For more general con- and fortune. 

sumption, his okvvhsvh run to the public All other considerations aside, it is still 

buffooma’v for vvhic'h hc^ lias liecorne fa- true that up to the elbow Dali is a stag- 

mous, witli his foot-long moustache, his gering artist. Technically The Penitence 

rt‘CH*nt burial and r(‘l)irth from a coffin (a of Memory is a jewel, close to literally a 

stunt that r<x‘i‘iv(*d Viay littk^ notice from jewel in its brilliant color, its small size, 

a jatii'd prc^ss), liis insistence that he has its immaculate precision. It is in the tech- 

tlie fon(k»st r(*collections of his life in his nical tradition of early Flemish and early 

umthers woml), his proud claim to paranoia Venetian painting; also it is parasitic on 

during his lift* outside it, his published their forms. The deep distance with its sea 

**autolnogru|)hy” whit‘h includes a photo- and its rocky promontories picked out in 

graph of himself muk* and d(%scril)es enough golden light is all but a steal from the early 

psycho -pathok^git'ul <‘xpt*ri(mces to make Venetian Giovanni Bellini, whose allegories 

liim tlu* ont*-man madhouse of the Age of would be surrealist if their symbolism were 

FrtnuL To .spt*ak tins way about any man morl)id instead of poetic, and if their un- 

Imt Dali would la* Iil)elous; to speak thus realistic combination of realistic images 

alHHit liim is only to r(*cognize his success were disparate rather than harmonious. Sur- 

in t*stal)lishing his surrealist personality. If realism has even closer affinities with the 

surri*a!ism is Iniilt on the paradox of the diableries and hellscapes of such Flemish 

rational-irrational, so is Dali's career. His painters as Hieronymus Bosch and Pieter 

irrational behavior has been directed with Bruegel, who brought medieval fantasy to 
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a climax in subjects like the latter''s Alle- 
gory of Gluttony [661]. The coiicoctioii of 
monsters from vegetable, animal, ant! min- 
eral fragments in these pictures served a 
didactic moral purpose; in liellscapes, these 
monsters were the torturing fiends and the 
persecuted damned. The\' have their coun- 
terparts in surrealist syntheses, such as 
Geopoliticus [662], although this hcllscape 
has been presented opportunistically as an 
allegory of the geopolitical theories that 
were receiving enough attention in news- 
papers and magazines at that time to give 
the picture a bit of extra momentum upon 
its launching. But if this is a hellscape it is 
a twentieth-century one, the private hell of 
the schizoid personality. 


Dada 

In addition to these precursors, surrealism 
found models in the past wherever painters 
had indulged their taste for the bizarre. 
But the immediate origin of surrealism was 
in an outbreak of nihilistic art at the end 
of World War I, called dada, in combina- 
tion with Die Neue Sachlichkeit and its 
philosophy of the objective observation of 
sordidness and despair. The real world sur- 
rounding the painters of Die Neue Sach- 
lichkeit in Germany was nightmarish in it- 
self, Its representation even from an ob- 
jective viewpoint (which, of course, The 
New Objectivity painters hardly main- 
tained) approached surrealism in giving 
concrete imagery to things grotesque and 
horrid. But even in France, a victor nation, 
the psychological climate after the war was 
sufficiently desperate to support a nihilistic 
art, and dada before long found its center 
in Paris as a cult of the absurd, the irrever- 
ent, and the meaningless. 

Dada's theory was, in effect, that if the 
world had been unable to think its way to 
rational behavior in three millenniums, it 
was pointless for artists to pretend to find 
order and meaning in its chaos. Dada re- 
jected every moral, social, and aesthetic 
code. (The name dada was supposedly 
found by opening a dictionary at random, 
but it is fortuitously apt enough to make 
one wonder.) The aesthetic of dada was 



662, Dali: Geopoliticus, 1943. 17I2 x no", Ck)Ih‘ction Louis E. 
Stern, New York. 

that there is no aestlu'tic, since an at‘stlu‘tic 
is built on reason and the world had demon- 
strated that it was without r<‘ason. Ikdore 
the movement settled in Paris it also had 
centers in Berlin, (lologiu*, and Zurich, with 
a brief and artificially sustained on(‘ in Ni‘w 
York. But every wh(‘re the dadaists soon 
discovered that tiuu’r mov(*numt was st*If- 
defeating by its very int<‘ntion; it is sim|)Iy 
irnpo.ssible to be nothing at all Hhw canu* 
clo.sx^st to achieving tluur totally n(‘gative 
goal in a literary way, wlum poems wen* 
compo.S(*d by combining words at random 
by picking tluan out of a hat. Hu* (‘xhil)i- 
tions included work by mvn \vv hava* al- 
ready S(‘(*n, su(h as Gro.sz (who fornual tiu* 

Berlin group), K(‘ininger, Kandinsky. Ko- 
koschka, Marc, Modigliani, and Picasso, 
who hardly fit into tlu^ dada didinition, 

Picabia, who does, and Duchamp, who 
does and who doesidt, as well as otlaas wt* 
will see shortly, such as Cdiirico and Kiev, 

The Cologne group was It*d by tlu* Ct*r- 
man Max Ernst (1891- ) and the* Al- 

satian Jean Hans Arp (1888-1966), who 
had been promiiuait in tlui tmvvmvuVs 
initiation in Zurich, I’heir *Tatagaga” j)ic- 
tures (the word was coined from the de- 
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66;?. \V7n/ ,Vo^ Snrrzc, lia.se Hrkwi/? Marble blocks 

thcrmonu-tcr. wood, and ctiltWiotic in .siuull bird «ia> hoitfht a. 
Philadolpliia Mu.siaim of Art, Aroiusbcrfr Collection.^ ' 


664. Dia.iiA.Mi-: The Ihidc Stripiicd licirc htj Her Havlwloix Even 
Oil a„<l w ire on Kla.s.s, lu'igl.t 109);". rhiladclpbiu Mu.sonm 

or Art, Arc'n.siifri^ ( 



scriptive phrase, "fabrication de tableaux 
garantis gazometriques”) were nonsense 
concoctions in which cut-out pictures were 
combined in startling and irrational juxta- 
positions, enhanced by varying amounts of 
additional drawing or painting, and given 
provocative titles: Here Everything Is 
Floatings for instance. Or such things as 
botanical charts, anatomical engravings, or 
engraved illustrations for technical books 
would be retouched fantastically and called 
The gramineous bicycle garnished with 
hells the pilfered greybeards and the 
echinoderms bending the sjjine to look for 
caresseSy or Sitting Buddhay ask for your 
doctor, or Trophy, hypertrophied. But even 
here, dada was self-defeating, since, al- 
though the images were supposedly non- 
sensical, psychoanalysis vv^as demonstrating 
at this time that fantasy was the expression 
of an inner consciousness. Hence the con- 
coction had meaning in spite of the con- 
cocter; the fact that he had chosen these 
particular l)its and pieces to combine in 
this particular way, told something about 
his subconscious mind just as his dreams 
must do. This is virtually the basis of sur- 
realism, and it is hero tluit dada parented 
surrealism and merged with it. 

Witliin the nutshell of dada the chaos 
became even gre^ater tlum the chaos of the 
world. Mc^mbers and groups disinherited 
one another so rapidly and witli so many 
crisscrosses between clicpies that no one 
was certain who was dada and who was 
not. When scweral dadaists proclaimed 
themselvcjs communists, th(‘ communists 
disclaimed tlu'm in liorror, while police 
closed dada (exhibitions b(‘eause tlic move- 
m(mt was antisocial as well as anti-a(‘sthetic. 
M(nnb(‘rs laughcxl at one another and at 
th(‘ms(‘lves. Marecd l)uc‘hamp exliibited a 
urinal in New York with the title Fountain. 
The international collaboration of the 
American Morton Schamberg and the Ger- 
man Elsa von h'reytag Loringhoven bore 
fruit in the form of a miter box c'ombined 
with a plumbing trap and called Cod. Du- 
champ produecxl a (luantity of "ready- 
mades, which were mass-produced objc^cts 
non.sensically (‘ombiiuid, of whit'h th(‘ most 
complicated was Why Not Sneeze, Rose 
Sclavy? [663], a small birdcage filled witli 
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665. Schwitters: Merz Konstruktion, 1921. Painted wood, wire, and paper. 1432 x 832". 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gallatin Collection. 

666. Harnett: The Old Violin, 1886. Lithographic reproduction by Gus Ilg, 1887, with 
frame continuing picture in three dimensions, 42^ x 31^". Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


marble blocks in the shape of lump sugar, 
a thermomenter, and some wood and cut- 
tlebone, with the lettering of the title un- 
derneath it. “‘Rose Selavy” was a name 
invented as a play on the phrase “Rose 
c’est la vie.” The list could go on for a long 
time. 

It should also be pointed out that Du- 
champ s nonsense items were the logical 
end-result of a progression that began with 
the deliberately provocative title of Nude 
Descending a Staircase [582], a title with 
prophetic overtones of dada and surrealism. 
Duchamp’s earlier work had been realistic, 
Cezannesque, and semi-expressionist in 
turn. The ready-mades were his last works, 
although he incorporated repetitions of 
some previous designs into a large glass 


window called The Bride Stripped Bare hy 
Her Bachelors, Even [644] as late as 1923. 
The two panes of the window were cracked 
during shipment, in a pattern which has 
added an interesting fillip not at all out of 
keeping with dada aesthetic. 

Among other experimenters, Kurt Schwit- 
ters (1887-1948) was working with merz- 
bild (trash pictures, or rubbish or litter 
pictures), in which he combined bits of 
trash such as corks, wire, odd buttons, nails, 
waste paper, wood fragments— anything 
[665]. But he was disinherited as “reac- 
tionary.” After all, the cubists had done this 
kind of thing with collage, and Schwitters’ 
combinations of trash elements were not 
random and senseless. Like collage they 
were designed with a nice eye to balance, 
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CiBT. AiU‘: 7 'wo Heads, 1929. Fainted wood relief, 47J4 x 39 / 4 ". Museum of Modern Art, 
N<*\v York. 

(KiH. Aup: ('ampodtion, 1937. Tom paper with India ink wash, 10*^ x 8 ) 2 ". Philadelphia 
Mustnim of Art, Gallatin Collection. 


c’ontra.st, and textural intere.st.® Arp worked 
in ha.s»relit*f cutouts [ 667 ] or cut or torn 
paper [668], hut hi.s 'Tree forms,” sup- 
jHKsedly di<’tat<‘d by the subconscious (or 
cvi*n by uccichait- tlie pi(*ces making up 
his pap<a' "designs” were often pasted down 
in th<* positions in which they fell when 
allowed to drop through the air) turned out 
to be a r«’Iax(*d, curvilinear version of Mon- 
drian s r<H‘tanguIar arrangcanents, and had 

® l‘hc turlmloiuH* of conttanporury redirec- 
tions iuitl r(Hlisc‘ov(*rie.s brings about some sur- 
prising rruppeuranc'tss, as in the case of William 
Mifhaoi Ilarnott (1848-1892), a contenuw- 
rary of Kakins who achi(‘v<*(l gr<uit jHipularity 
during tin’ latter ninete<*nth ctaitury with his 
tratftpr i\uHl paintings. Hana'tt r(‘c<‘ived as 
nnu h as $10,(KK) for a .stilblife, but his work 
hati sunk into obseurity in this e<‘ntury until 
surrealism and rnerzhild and collagtt brought 
him ba(’k into attention, ilarnett’s still-lifes 
were admired tluring his lif(‘tim<^ for the ob- 
vious reaMm, eonsidering the tast<‘ of th<‘ day— 
their teehnicpie of illusionisrn. But merzbild 


their effect on the design of useful objects, 
such as modernistic table tops, and even 
on architectural forms, where they were a 
harmonious contrast to the angularities of 
functionalism. Dada was defeated on every 
hand, it kept wandering off into areas that 
made sense. In the end, the important thing 
about dada was that it happened. 

Dada was primarily a literary movement. 
So was surrealism, for that matter. Dali is 

and collage, making use of l(\ss-than-cominon- 
place obje<‘ts and materials, havii revealed how 
skillfully Harnett contrasted tlic textures of 
commonplace ones, while surrealism has 
brought new attention to the smx;rnutural life 
with which his microscopic detail invests a 
pi(tce of polisluxl or weathered wood, a ru.sted 
lunge, or a crumpkxl letter, especially when 
these familiar things are placed in unusual 
juxtaposition. One of IlarnetPs firusst compo- 
sitions, The Old Violin, was popular in accu- 
rat(^ lithographic reproductions including a 
frame on which the picturt^’s painted hardware 
was continued in three dimensions [666]. 
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certainly the most ‘^literary painter since 
the Pre-Raphaelites, to whom he bears 
curious relationships. Among writers, the 
Rumanian poet Tristan Tzara and the Ger- 
mans Hugo Ball and Richard Hiilsenbeck 
were dada initiators, as was the French 
Andre Breton. Breton was the literary 
bridge between dada and surrealism, recog- 
nizing dada’s ultimate dependence on the 
subconscious, and formulating it in the sur- 
realist manifesto of 1924. With Louis Ara- 
gon he was the most devout theorist and 
practitioner of literary surrealism, of which 
painted surrealism is an extension. The 
Cabaret Voltaire should be mentioned here 
also: this combination literary club, exhibi- 
tion gallery, and theater was the center of 
the most flagrant early shenanigans of 
dada. One suspects that it must have 
been a tiresome place. Nothing palls so 
quickly as excessive novelty; dada was like 
a costume party (come as a jackanapes), 
wRich was fun for the first half-hour while 
the guests w^ere arriving but an awful bore 
after the first few laughs. 


Mystery and Fantasy before 
Surrealism: Chirico 



The flaw in surrealism is the self-conscious- 
Jiess and the trickery that are apparently 
implicit in the exploitation of a hidden 
world on an arbitrary, theoretical, didactic 
basis. This at any rate is its flaw in Dali as 
Its hpical practitioner, and although he 
was disowmed by the other surrealists, his 
art has come to be so identified with the 
word surrealism that the word^s meaning 
has changed to accord with Dali's use of the 
theor\'~at least, in the field of painting. But 
in either case, surrealism tended to become 
a codification of, a guide to, the laws of 
mystery, and even in its purest uses it was 
subject to the flaw that Dali exaggerated. 

Fortunately, the realm of mystery was 
also explored (without guide books) by 
certain pre-surrealist and post-surrealist 
painters who set down their memories of 
their voyages in ways that enable us to 
share the experience, rather than the 
theory, of fantasy. 


and Mystery of a Street, 1914 . 345 ^ x 
. Collection Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Resor, New Canaan, Conn. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, 

Douanier Rousseau was one of these men. 

So was Redon. Bocklin, who lived until 
1901, wanted very much to be one of them, 
and came close to being one, in The Isle of 
the Dead [363] and pictures related to it. 

It will be remembered that he held to the 
theory of explicit representation of fantastic 
subjects, the basic technique of surrealism. 

But his pictures remained arrangements of 
costumed models posed in a stageset with 
stage props rather than figures of fantasy 
existing in another world. 

In the early twentieth century Bocklin's 
hopes came to maturity in the work of an 
Italian bom in Greece, Giorgio de Chirico 
(1888- ), who reached Italy by way 

of Munich where, as a student, he copied 
some of Bocklin's pictures while he was 
finding his way to what he wanted to do. 


tions against abstraction 
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Aft(*r u pt*ri(Hl of B(k‘klio(\s(iuc work, 
Clhirico tlt*vi,so<l ii drourn world of Ids own, 
as tanj;(ihlo as B(K‘kIui\s or Dali’s but free 
from Btk'kliu's fatal ponderousucss on the 
ono hand ami Dali’s lightvvcught B'rcudian 
illustrutionism on the otlu^r. What Chirico 
wrote* about the* thi*ory of his “iru^taphysi- 
cal paintinij:” is usually imr/'/y or contra- 
dit*tory. Why not? lie was a poetic painter, 
ntk a writer or an amateur psychiatrist, 
(Chirico’s picturi*s are compl<‘te without 
th<*ir titles, and hi sonu^ cases are l)ett(n- off 
witliout th<*m, but a list of sonu* of the 
typical ones evoktss his mood: Mclanchohj 
and Mtptfrij of a Street [669]; Enif!,ma of 
the Oraele; Nostali^ki of the Infinite; L(ism~ 
tude of the Infinite; Melaneolki; Uncer-- 
taintij of the Poet; The Soothmyer\s Recom- 
pense iBli)]; Joys and Enip,nuLS of a Strarifre 
Hour; An^piLsh of Departure^ Joy of Return. 
l‘he voesdudary of suiT(*alisrn is tlu^ bor» 
rowinl one of psychoanalysis, but in tlmse 
picture's Cliirico uses a personal vocabulary 


of deserted city squares, solitary figures, 
isolated towers, blank walls, arcaded gal- 
leries, statues, inexplicable vans, great 
packing cases (which, one feeds, are filled 
with the paraphernalia of necromancy), 
and occasionally a rushing train or a billow- 
ing smoke stack, which in Chirico's static 
and enchanted world lose their association 
with the world of industry and engineering 
and become fantasms, curiosities, silent and 
ominous. In spite of deep clear skies and 
glimpses of distant landscape, we are never 
led into infinite space as we are in sur- 
rcuxlism, but arc held within architectural 
boundaries, within walled areas illuminatcxl 
by flat, steady, golden light radiating across 
the picture from some low-lying source, 
casting long thin blots of shadows along 
pavements and against walls. 

Surrealism explains everything, in per- 
vers(^ terms, Chirico explains nothing, yet 
his inexplicable cityscapes ar<^ haunted 
with deep memories of the grace and logic 
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of the classical world. If we hunt an ex- 
planation of this classical echo, hanging so 
eerily in Chirico's sinister realm, it is easy 
to find it in the Renaissance-classical par- 
entage of the simplified architecture (in its 
turn a reflection of Chirico's own Italian 
cities and towns and his memories of 
Greece) and in the statues, which are not 
invented ones but identifiable ones which 
have played their parts in Chirico's per- 
sonal experience. These may be classical 
ones, but they may also be nineteenth- 
century ones of the most prosaic kind, 
transformed, like the trains and smoke- 
stacks, into images of magical suggestion. 
The sense of transformation is the quality 
that, in the end, identifies Chirico's art. 

In other pictures, Chirico's classical ref- 
erence is quite direct and sometimes sym- 
bolical. The Philosopher [671] combines a 
familiar classical bust which Chirico, like 
most academic students, probably had 
drawn from cast in school, with symbols of 
thought and learning which merge with the 
body of the philosopher. The head is drawn 
with respectful observance of conventional 
draughtsmanship, but there is an infiltra- 
tion of cubist devices in the books. Chirico 
was only lightly affected by abstraction. 
In a series of pictures of mannequins, of 
which one is The Poet and His Muse [672] 
he builds geometrical forms sometimes 
draped, as here, in classical togas. The 
geometry of such pictures is less cubist than 
it is a genuflexion to classical mathematics, 
even when the togas and directly classical 
trappings are absent. The pictures are part 
Picasso and part Euclid, but entirely Chi- 
rico in their final dependence on a personal 
romanticism. Even the symbols of engi- 
neering and mechanical drawing that fill 
them are personal and romantic. Chirico's 
father was a construction engineer for rail- 
roads who died while his son was still a 
boy; Chirico's trains, smokestacks, and 
engineering symbols spring from emotional, 
not theoretical or mechanistic, sources.* 

* Chirico also devised a classical subject 
in which mammoth sculpturesque horses with 
heavy luxuriant manes and tails like flowing 
stone rear and whinny near fragments of classi- 
cal architecture. With their decorative quality. 



671. Chirico: The Philosopher, date unknown. 39 ?^ x agM". 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Bequest of Fiske and Marie 
Kimball. 


Chirico's dream world has an air of sus- 
pension in time that makes consideration 
of his painting as a chronological dev<?lop- 
ment come as an afterthought, yet his art 
developed within quite concise bouiularics 
of periods. He continued his Bdckline.s<iue 
painting in Italy between 1909 and 1911; 
the haunted piazzas were done in Paris in 
1913 and 1914 (against the current of 
cubism, which dominated the scene); his 
classical manneiprins appeared in 1915, 
and in this same year he returned to Italy. 
He was in military service in Ferrara in 

especially since pictures of horses are always 
populiir, these had a great vogue and were re- 
peated too often, not only by Chirico himself 
but in adaptations on fabrics and such inc'i- 
dentals as lamp bases, ash trays, b(K)kends, 
and the like. They still have illegitimate de- 
scendants in every dime store. 
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672. Chirico: The Poet and His Muse, c. 1925. 35^^ x 29", Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, Arensberg Collection. 


1917 when he and the futurist painter Carlo 
Carra [589] propounded “metaphysical 
painting” as a school. Until that time Chi- 
rico s ideas had been stated in a general 
poetical way — when he set them down at 
all: 

“Profound statements must be drawn from 
the most secret recesses of the artist’s 
being, where no murmuring torrent, no 
bird song, no rustle of leaves, can distract 
him. ... I remember one vivid winters 
day at Versailles. Silence and calm reigned 
supreme. Everything gazed at me with 
mysterious, questioning eyes. And then I 
realized that every comer of the palace, 
every column, every window, possessed a 
spirit, an impenetrable soul. ... I grew 
aware of the mystery which urges men to 
create strange forms, and the creation ap- 


peared more extraordinary than the cre- 
ators.” 

Written in 1913, these words are in the 
unspecific and romantic mood of his dream- 
architectural cityscapes, and are more 
metaphysical than his later expositions of 
“metaphysical” painting. Architecture in 
his early work, and architecture as he saw 
it “gazing at him with mysterious, question- 
ing eyes” that day at Versailles, is part of a 
mysterious expression of the soul. But six 
years later he wrote more objectively: 

“Among the many senses that modem j 

painters have lost, we must number the 
sense of architecture. The edifice accom- j 

panying the human figure, whether alone | 

or in a group, whether in a scene from life | 

or in an historical drama, was a great con- | 

cem of the ancients. They applied them- 
selves to it with loving and severe spirit, j 

studying and perfecting the laws of per- 
spective [—laws which, significantly, Chi- 
rico had violated in his early pictures, thus jj 

increasing the sense of other-worldlinessj. I 

... A landscape enclosed in the arch of | 

a portico or in the square of a rectangle i 

acquires a greater metaphysical value, be- 
cause it is solidified and isolated from the 
surrounding space. Architecture completes 
nature.” 

While all this is true as far as it goes, there 
is nothing new here, nothing that would be 
foreign to any elementary academic course j 

in picture-making, except for the meta- i| 

physical tag, which is dubiously grafted on. jj 

Chirico’s painting began to lose its magic j 

as he began to theorize so explicitly about | 

it— perhaps because of the theorizing, more || 

probably because some psychological | 

change led him not only to theorizing but | 

to a change in his way of painting. After a | 

series of still-lifes where objects seem to 
enact dramas of their own, more heavily 
painted and with coarse outlines— pictures 
that are historically important as immediate I 

precursors of surrealism but are more ob- 
vious in manufacture than his earlier work 
—Chirico rejected the whole modem move- 
ment and, since, has painted pictures that 
would have been at home in the Salon of 
1855. 
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Chagall 

The happiest fantasist of them all was an- 
other man whose visions anticipatec! sur- 
realist ones in their irrational elements, 
and who has been claimed by surrealists as 
a forerunner, Marc Chagall (1887— ). 

Chagall, a Russian, came to Paris in his 
early twenties and has lived in France ever 
since, with the exception of the years of 
World War I and after them until 1922. 
But he is a Russian painter in spite of his 
close association with the School of Paris. 
His Russia is old Russia, not the Russia of 
collectives but the Russia he remembers as 
a man who was a boy there before the 
revolution. Memories of Russian villages, 
folklore, and fairy tales impregnate his 
work, although such phrases as '"tragic 
awareness” and "'social consciousness” are 
popular with some of his admirers who feel 
obliged to discover in his art something 
more than tender and ebullient joy, as if 
that were not enough. One thinks first of 
his floating lovers, his bouquets of flowers 
that seem to be made of some kind of glow- 
ing powder, his sportive animals and birds 
—especially roosters. All these appear in 
his Bouquet with Flying Lovers [673], 
combined in this case with a studio win- 
dow, a chair and a table, and some houses, 
a bridge, and a river with a boat ( including 
two more lovers) evoking the life of bo- 
hemia at its happiest. In other pictures the 
couples have floated down from their 
Parisian flat to the south of France, which 
is equally ChagalFs adopted habitat, with 
its warmth, its flowers, and its tradition of 
happy sensuousness and bright color. But 
his lovers are happy too in their snowy 
Russian village [674] where a small cow 
appears (on the left) to bless their union. 
This amiable creature or one of its relatives 
appears as an almost invisible sketch in the 
extreme upper left of Bouquet with Flying 
Lovers, this time as a kind of Janus with 
a cow's face and a human face paired, and 
with a body in the form of a cello, which 
he— it— is playing. In I and My Village 
[675] the cow dreams happily of a milk- 
maid, the lovers are on their way to the 
fields, one right side up and one upside 
down. These free fantasies range from the 



673. Chagall: Bouquet with Flying Lovers, a, 1934-47. 51^ x 
38^". Tate Gallery, London. 


fairly literal fairy-tale realism of tlie village 
in the snow to the semi-abstraction of / and 
My Village, with occasional relationships to 
expre.ssi()ni.srn. But if tht‘re was ever a 
painter who should be acc(q)ti‘d at face 
value rather than tied into oiu^ isni or an- 
other, it is Chagall hi The Poet, or Half 
Past Three [676], his play with cubism is 
particularly apparent, as w<‘ll as a dash of 
fauvisrn in the patttjrning of fiowcTS S(*at- 
tered in the upper right. But tlu^ picture* s 
character is deh^rrnined by its gay color, 
by the humorous syrtiholism of tin* poet s 
head put on upside down-poets are vision- 
ary and impractical fellows- and the happy 
green cat with a rosy b(*IIy who begs for 
attention at the poet s elbow. 
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674 . Chagall; In the Night, 1938-43. 183^ x 20%". Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Louis E. Stern Collection. 


675 . Chagali*: I and My Village, 1911. 22 x 18". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. iUidolph de Schauensee. 


676 , Ch\c:all; The Poet, or Half Past Three, 
1911, 77I3 X sjir. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


It is still true that The Poet, painted in 
1911 , is one of the pictures which estab- 
lish (duigall among those painters who, 
that early, were transforming cubism by 
rejecting the drab color of its analytical 
phase and, in Chagalls case especially, re- 
jecting also its intellectualized abstraction 
for a return to personal, intimate, poetic 
or emotional statement. Chagall soon dis- 
covered that the conflict between the theo- 
retical nature of cul)ism and the bubbling 
personalism of painters like himself— a con- 
flict that mars The Poet expressively al- 
though it makes it important historically— 
was an unnecessary one. He solved the con- 
flict sensibly by attempting no reconcilia- 
tion but abandoning the field and going 
his own way in his own world. 

It is true also that Chagall has done reli- 
gious and literary pictures where ^'‘tragic 
awareness” is present at least by implication 
in the subject. These appeared especially in 
the 194 ()s, when racial persecutions and 
the death of his wife were sobering and 
saddening. But in the mass his art is deeply 
joyous, or lightly playful, above all warm 
and tender, in spirit. He is the only major 


painter of his generation who has demon- 
strated that the devices of expressionism 
are as adaptable to the translation of happy 
inner experience as to that of tragedy and 
violence, and he is the only one who has 
shown consistently that in the twentieth 
century the world of fantasy is not neces- 
sarily sinister or morbid. It is this spirit that 
makes his adoption as a surrealist ancestor 
such an artificial one. 


Surrealism: Varieties and 
Variations 

These, then, were the antecedents of sur- 
realism— Douanier Rousseau and Redon, 
Chirico and Chagall, medieval hellscapes 
and Renaissance allegories, dada, Die Neue 
Sachlichkeit, and psychoanalysis, plus such 
ancestors-by-hindsight as Blake, the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and even Thomas Cole. With 
such mixed ancestry, surrealism could 
hardly breed true, and it did not. It pro- 
duced offspring in which such unexpected 
recessives as social consciousness cropped 
up, for instance The Eternal City by the 
American Peter Blume (1906- ), 

where each of the fantastic details, exe- 
cuted with the highest polish, is part of an 
elaborate symbolical social study of Mus- 
solini's Italy. (The picture was painted 
from 1934 to 1937, when things seemed to 
be going well for II Duce, but it represents 
him as a jack-in-the-box.) 

Yves Tanguy (1900-1955) was one of 
the few members of the surrealist family 
who was unquestionably legitimate. Using 
the typical deep space of surrealism, he 
peopled it with odd forms of his own in- 
vention [677]. Although they are not the 
usual animal-vegetable-mineral combina- 
tions of fragments of familiar objects, they 
do carry hints of the musical instruments 
and sea forms which were combined by 
Bruegel and Bosch in their allegories and 
hellscapes. They exist in a cold blue light 
and as if surrounded by an invisible gas 
lethal to all creatures or plants but them- 
selves. Tanguy's pictures inevitably suggest 
the landscape of another planet, or some- 
times the floor of some strange sea from 
which the water has been drained. 



677. Tanguy: Shadow Country, 1927. 39 x 31%", Collection Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Lewis Winston, Birmingham, Mich. 


Tanguy joined the surrealist group in 
1925, the year after Breton's manifesto. But 
he had already discovered himself inde- 
pendently. He had never thought of being 
a painter, and had had no training as one, 
but when he saw a Chirico in a dealer's 
window, he became a painter on the in- 
stant. The suddenne.ss and completene.ss of 
his discovery makes him, of all the sur- 
realists, the one who most nearly qualifies 
as an ^"autonomous" creator— that is, one 
who paints spontaneously from internal 
causes or influences. Apparently these 
causes or influences remained static during 
Tanguy's career, for his paintings changed 
virtually not at all. The terrain of his planet 
did not offer much variety, but he con- 
tinued to explore and record it in its pleas- 
ant monotony. Even in its repetitiousness 
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678. Mir6: Dog Barking at the Moon, 1926. 28^ x 36)4''. Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Gallatin Collection. 


Tanguy s art is refreshing, as a relief from 
the struggle for novelty that makes Dali so 
wearing. 

Dali and Tanguy represent the ‘‘objec- 
tive” branch of surrealist painting with its 
tangible presentation of the impossible. In 
its purity the surrealist idea should dictate 
this tangibility, but as it happened, abstrac- 
tion was too strong a force in modem paint- 
ing not to aflFect it. Arp, with his free forms 
“dictated by the demands of the subcon- 
scious” has already been mentioned; an- 
other prominent name is Andre Masson 
(1896- ), who joined the group early 

and drew heavily on such literary sources 
as Franz Kafka and the Marquis de Sade, 
this latter having supplied for the surrealists- 
in general a wonderful reference index of 
erotic morbidities. But the most creative 
imagination among abstract surrealist 
artists belongs to Joan Miro ( 1893- ) . 

In fact, the statement may be made with- 


out the limitation “abstract,” for alongside 
Miro, Dali is a literary patchworker, and 
Tanguy a charming reporter in a space 
helmet. Miro’s art is a compound of wit 
with nightmare, of whimsy with horror, 
half-delightful, half-menacing. One begins 
by laughing with him as he shows us a deft 
caprice, but if we look long enough the 
laughter is likely to grow thin and trail off 
with the uncomfortable realization that 
things are not as funny here as they seemed 
at first glance. Not always, of course: his 
well-known conceit, Dog Barking at the 
Moon [678] is not likely to frighten any- 
one, but even this bright little picture takes 
on an eery loneliness if it is contemplated 
for a few moments. And the forms in the 
series of pictures of which Fainting, 1933 
[679] is a good example, are not bones and 
are not insects, not whiskered monsters or 
floating bladders or curious plants, although 
they are related to them. They are not 
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679 . Mm6: Fainting, 2,933. 51 x 
64". PliiUidelphia Miuseuni of Art, 
Galliitiu (lolleotioii. 


680 . Klee: Landscape with Blue Birds, 1919. Gouache, 8 x 10)2 
of Art, Gallatin Collection. 



681. Klee: Jorg, 1924. Watercolor, 9/4 x 11/4". Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, Arensberg Collection. 


definably evil, but they are certainly not 
as innocent as they seem. They are hallu- 
cinations, and as such they are part of a 
dark and uneasy world. 

Miro s background included some study 
of cubism, and in some of his work cubist 
vestiges are easy enough to find. But the 
painter who is most remarkable for his 
fusion of cubist and other abstract theories 
into a personal fantastic art is Paul Klee 


(1879-1940). The temptation in talking 
about Klee is to say that he must be treated 
either in a sentence or two or in a long book, 
and settle for the sentences. No other 
painter of consequence seems so tiivial 
from picture to picture; no other painter 
has quite Klee’s characteristic of depending 
on his total work for his meaning. The 
hundredth Klee one sees enriches the first 
ninety-nine; the hundred and first adds to 
the lot. If this is also true of, for instance, 
Picasso, still a single picture of the blue 
period, or of any other period, may stand 
alone as an independent work of art worth 
while in itself. But a single picture by Klee 
is like a sentence from a long essay or even 
a phrase from it: it means something in 
itself but not much; it needs its place in con- 
text. If we already know the essay, a phrase 
from it takes on meaning from behind and 
before. 

Klee was one of those painters who de- 
veloped along the lines of historical sum- 
mary. He began as a representational 
draughtsman, passed through the influences 
of Cezanne, van Gogh, and Ensor, and then 
met the men with whom he would be a 
member of The Blue Rider group of German 
expressionists. (Klee had a German father 
and a Swiss mother; his father was a mu- 
sician, as were Klee and his wife.) He ex- 
hibited with The Blue Rider group in their 
second show, in 1911. The following year 
he met Picasso and Delaunay, among other 


682 . Klee: But the Red Roof, c. 
1930. Tempera, 23^ x 35^4". Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, Arensberg 
Collection. 








cubists, just as analytical cubism was 
terminating its course. He was never a 
member of a surrealist group, but fantasy 
had always been strong in his painting, his 
earliest very personal works are gro- 
tesqiieries with the tone of irony and the 
interest in abnormal states of mind which 
w'ould always remain with him. But it is 
not the variety of these early periods that 
makes it necessary to know Klee through 
so many pictures if one is to know him at 
all. His early work may even be ignored; 
Klee is the Klee of the fantasies where 
cubism, free form, and inventive play are 
combined in wbat the late Francis Henry 
Taylor called a “fourth dimensional inno- 
cence”— an innocence, that would be, which 
was arrived at through sophistication. This 
is quite different from the yearning for 
innocence we saw so far back in this book 
when another German, Runge, painted his 
naked infant in a meadow [289]. Klee’s 
“innocence” has nothing to do with inex- 
perience and the vision of a fresh world. 
It is an entering into the state of mind of a 
child through intellectualizing experience, 
just as his participation in abnormal states 
of mind is arrived at by rational examina- 
tion of these states. The philosophical 
amplifications of this idea, and specula- 
tions as to its worth or its viciousness as a 
channel for expression, have supplied ma- 
terial for enough books on Klee to suggest 
that his art is the summation of both the 
intellectual and the emotional redirections 
of painting most peculiar to the twentieth 
centurv'-pure theoretical abstraction on 
one band, and free invention from inner ex- 
perience on the other. Many critics believe 
that Klee is precisely this summation. In 
view of all this, four pictures which seem 
to have been executed by a talented and 
careful child [680, 681, 682, and 683] 
may seem anticlimactic. Paul Klee is an 
artist s artist, a philosophers philosopher, 
and, of late, most unhappily, a faddists’ 
cult 

As surrealist concepts and surrealist 
mannerisms have spread beyond members 
of the original group, variations and re- 
combinations have appeared everywhere. 
The Chilean painter Roberto Matta ( 1911- 
) derived an effective style [684] in 
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683. Klee: Diana, 1931. Panel, 37I2 x 23^". Collection Mr. and 
Mrs. William Bemoudy, St. Louis. 


which Tanguy’s planet is set aflame, and 
sinuous mutations of his chilly forms are 
stretched and spread into glowing gelatin- 
ous films, whirling about in luminous gases. 
Matta may vary this formula with more 
diagrammatic compositions where a kind 
of astral geometry organizes the holocaust. 
Picasso drew upon surrealism in the ghastly 
forms of his Guernica studies [606]— or per- 
haps this is only the overlapping of two 
appalling worlds, for Picasso is not investi- 
gating the surrealist world of private inner 
conflicts but is castigating the spiritual 
hideousness of which mankind in general is 
capable. Elsewhere in Picasso’s work it 
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684. Matta: The Earth Is a Man, 1940-42. 71^8 x 95%". Collection Mr. and Mrs. William 
Rubin, New York. 


would be diiBficult (and not too important) he could become the great man in the field 

to say to what degree his grotesque fan- if he wanted to take the trouble, 

tasies are surreal in inspiration. But in one The Englishman Graham Sutherland 

group of paintings, those of his *'bone’' ( 1903- ) paints hard, thorny forms of a 

period, he creates, essentially, a body of most disquieting nature, and it is possible 

surrealist sculpture [685], In his pardy to find surrealist overtones in the sculpture 

amusing and partly frightening and alto- of Henry Moore [630, 631]. The nervous, 

gether powerful Baboon and Young [686], grotesquely elongated forms of the Swiss 

the surrealist double-image idea is juggled Alberto Giacometti (1901— ) are sur- 

by the use of a toy automobile as the head, realist in origin, and the American Ivan Le 
a large cooking vessel for the mass of the Lorraine Albright (1897- ) combines 

body (with its curved handle forming the the nominally objective but profoundly dis- 

tail) and the incorporation of other odd- turbed consciousness of social horror which 

ments into the clay of the model, all finally was Die Neue Sachlichkeit, with forms of a 

unified by casting in bronze. Picasso’s detailed and luminous putrescence that is 

sporadic forays into sculpture always carry surrealist [687]. On the west coast of the 

with them a disconcerting suggestion that United States, a group of painters in- 
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685. Picasso: Dinard, 1928. 9)2 x 6)2". Philadelphia Museum of Art, Chillutiu (.’ollection. 

686, Picasso: Baboon and Young, 1951. Bronze, height 21". Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, Mrs. Simon Guggenheim Fund. 


687 (right). Albright: Into the World 
There Came a Soul Called Ida, 1927-30. 

56I4 X 47". Art Institute of Chicago. 

eluding Morris Graves (1910- ) have 

rediscovered the romantic impulses in 
nature; their lyrical response to birds, 
small animals, and plants [688], is stated 
in terms of fantasy and dream that have 
been called surrealist. But at this point 
the business of dissecting out possible sur- 
realist factors in work where their presence 
is incidental to more important ones, gets 
out of control and the boundaries of sur- 
realism disappear. 

Surrealism is a variety of romanticism, 
if we accept a premise on which this book 
is based— that classicism, romanticism, and 
realism are the three wide groups into 
which expression through painting can be 
divided. As a romantic subdivision, sur- 
realism would substitute the diseased 
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am. auAviiH-. Cuanlkm, 1952. 47 x 32". University of Illinois, Urbana. 


OiSy, lliatMAN: HrUlf'es of Paris, IQ32. 36 x 25}!". Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


fwyc-ht^ for tlw pujisionatt? mystery of the 
s<nil that stirretl the romantic spirits of the 
early ninetiH*nt!i century. Late in the 
Li2C}s. a grmi|) of painters rejected the 
surrealist lug ami called themselves '*neo- 
uimuntii’/* 1’hcy were preoccupied with 
rtimuntic revery, espc»cially when it was 
concerned with poignant moods of loneli- 
ness. 11iey echoed the deserted piamis of 
C :}iirico and the deep space of surrealism in 
lomdy vistas, <jften of city streets. Chief 
atnoiig the nrHcrornantics were Christian 
llcrard ( I 1 949 ) , Eugt'^ne Berman 
). iiml Pavel” Tchelitchew 
( I 1 957). Bc*rmuris sleeping figures 
under a Purls hrhlge [BB9] are symbols 
ol spiritual wearim^ss rather than derelicts 


finding a night’s refuge. The picture would 
be a fairly realistic one, with its perspective 
of bridges and its mood established by its 
lonely huddled figures and the isolated sil- 
houette of a boatman, if it were not for the 
unexplained ropes, running like rivulets up 
through the composition and dominating it. 
As an unaccountable and hence disturbing 
element, they account for the feeling of un- 
ease, the eery atmosphere, that fills the pic- 
ture. They are also the picture’s only spe- 
cific tie to surrealism. 

The division between neo-romanticism 
and surrealism is usually more vague than 
it is in this example. In the case of Tchelit- 
chew the dividing line is hard to find in 
Hide'-und-Seek [ 690 ], one of tihe extraor- 


Jk 
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690. Tchelitchew: Hide-and-Seek, 1940-42. 78)2 x 84^". Museum of Modem Art, New 
York, Mrs. Simon Guggenheim Fund. 


dinary pictures of the first part of this cen- 
tury whether we are speaking of surrealism, 
neo-romanticism, or of no ism at all. In a 
wondrous tangle of membranes, blood ves- 
sels, plant forms, bodies, and suggestions 
of internal organs, we are led in and out of 
recognizability as one image merges with 
or is transformed into another. Hide-and- 
Seek is a section through the cancer of an 
anguished world where agony of spirit 
cannot be assuaged but must be compul- 
sively probed— the world, in short, that 
produced surrealism and through it foimd, 
occasionally, its expression. 

The world is not, of course, as bad as aU 
that on every hand. Tchehtchew’s special 


kind of romantic agony is only part of a 
scene and is contemporary with Mondrian's 
classical meditations at the opposite pole. 
And in spite of the fact that ‘modem art” 
implies esoteric and inscmtable concepts, 
realism has held its own in this century, al- 
though with less fanfare, when it has found 
painters who know how to use it. One of 
them is Andrew Wyeth (1917- ), 

whose meticulous rendering of quiet sub- 
jects is deceptive, concealing as it does— or 
revealing as it does, for those who know 
how to see a picture— the most acute per- 
ceptions of personality, of' the life in in- 
animate objects as ordinary as a weathered 
door. [691]. 
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691 . Wyeth: Christina Olsen, 1947, Tempera on panel, 32I2 x 
24". Collection Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Verner Reed, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


It would be pleasant if the last paragraph 
of a book as long as this one is could bring 
it to a neat end, against a line sharply 
drawn. But any line would be meaningless 
next year, next month, tomorrow. Nearly 
two hundred years ago Jacques Louis 


David supplied a starting point for this 
story, which was not altogether arbitrary 
(although it was arbitrary enough). But 
there is only one way this book can end. 
Having brought the reader this far, it must 
abandon him in midstream. 
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APPENDIX 


Notes on 
Moaern 
Arckitecture 


The International Style, which domi- 
nated anti-traditional architectural design 
during the period between World War I 
and World War II and has been degraded 
as any hack’s stock in trade since then, was 
international indeed. It was contributed to 
by Austrian and German indusb'ial archi- 
tects and theorists, Russian suprematists 
and constructivists, the Dutchmen of the 
De Stijl group, the French-Swiss purists, 
certain Scandinavians, the American sky- 
scraper builders at the turn of the centur)^ 
and the American architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright who later rejected this style, to 
which his early work had given a point of 
departure. 

One of the Germans, Walter Gropius 
(1883- ), gave definition to the nas- 

cent style when he set up a school, the 
Bauhaus, to teach architecture, painting, 
and crafts. The Bauhaus was founded just 
after World War I, in 1919, at Weimar. The 
school moved to Dessau in 1925, and re- 
mained there as a proselytizing center for 
modem architecture until it closed with the 
advent of Hitler and his reactionary pro- 
gram in the arts. The building constructed 
at Dessau [692], familiar now in thousands 
of descendants, was the three-dimensional 
manifesto of the architectural principle of 
functionalism, the dominating concept of 
the International Style, and a principle 
that Gropius, as well as other architects, 
had already applied in earlier structures, 
especially factories. 

By purest functionalist theory, the aes- 
thetic content of a building will all but take 
care of itself if the building is designed to 
serve its purpose with maximum efl&ciency, 
ignoring all precedents of habitual design 
and construction. Nothing but the totality 



of the functional premise was new: the 
premise that the test of a good building 
is not only how it looks but also the degree 
to which it fulfills its purpose has always 
been basic with any good architect. Twen- 
tieth-century functionalism was a reaction 
against the excesses of second-rate nine- 
teenth-century architecture in which usabil- 
ity was sacrificed to the romantic-pictorial 
"‘stage-set'* concept of architecture designed 
in superficial imitation of the past. We have 
seen an example, as far back as the end of 
the eighteenth century, in the pseudo- 
Gothic Fonthill Abbey [288] and some 
ludicrous extremes of inappropriateness in 
projected designs for the completion of the 
Washington Monument and similar offenses 
in the field of decorative arts as exhibited 
in the Crystal Palace [335-341]. The func- 
tionalist idea, of course, is as applicable to 
pitchers, beds, and razors as it is to build- 
ings. 

In spite of eclectic excesses, the nine- 
teenth century did not smother men's na- 
tural response to functionally determined 
forms. The American sculptor Horatio 
Greenough (1805-1852) was a classicist, 
but he once described a sailing ship in 
rapturous terms that could serve as the 
functionalist declaration. He wrote of “the 
majestic form of her hull . . . the gentle 
transition from round to flat . . . the 
symmetry and rich tracery of her spars and 
rigging, and those grand wind muscles, her 
sails.” And he asked, “What Academy of 
Design, what research of connoisseurship, 
what imitation of the Greeks produced this 
marvel of construction?” 

The answer was, no Academy and no 
imitation of the Greeks or of anyone else. 
But architects were slow to take their lead 
from ships and other structures (bridges 
among them) that were, perforce, func- 
tionally designed. Architects were finally 
forced into functionalism when a new age 
began demanding new kinds of buildings 
that simply could not be built in imitation 
of outmoded ones. The most insistent and 
the most dramatic of these self-dictated 
forms was the American skyscraper. 

The skyscraper was demanded by neces- 
sity and made possible by the steel skeleton 
and the elevator. But its birth caught archi- 


tects imprepared. Buildings began to rise 
into the air while embarrassed designers 
remained earthbound. At first the best they 
could do was to pile one temple on top of 
another in an effort to coat this unprece- 
dented stalk with a frosting of tradition. 
They learned better in Chicago. There, 
with Richardson, Jenny, Root, and Sullivan 
as some of the great names, contemporary 
architecture began, and its credo was con- 
centrated into three words by Louis Sul- 
livan (1855-1924) when he coined the 
phrase “Form follows function.” The old 
copybooks were discarded, and each new 
skyscraper became a chapter in a story no 
one was able to put down. 

Americans— and the world— have never 
ceased marveling at the skyscraper. During 
the boom days of the 1920's it was ro- 
manticized as an American symbol. Little 
cities where skyscrapers were not justified 
by practical reasons (density of population 
and fantastically increased real estate 
values) managed to erect at least one sky- 
scraper in a fever of local pride. Even New 
York City fell victim to the romantic mania 
when the Empire State Building and the 
Chrysler Building, simultaneously under 
construction, kept adding such knickknacks 
as chromium spires and dirigible mooring 
masts (one small dirigible was finally lured 
into place atop the Empire State) to gain 
a few feet over the other in a race to be- 
come the highest building in the world. A 
rumor that the Chrysler spire enclosed a 
second and secret one, to be projected up- 
ward at the last minute, proved to be un- 
founded. 

But the early Chicago development was 
a practical one, and its excitement lay in 
the spectacle of a tremendous architectural 
revolution in which science, commerce, and 
design made mutually interdependent de- 
mands in the creation of forms that seemed 
almost to be creating themselves, autono- 
mously. After such a lesson, no architect 
with eyes in the front of his head and any- 
thing like an alert brain inside it could fail 
to understand that the problems of con- 
temporary design could no longer be solved 
in terms of the buttress, the column, and 
the arch. They saw that a building did not 
have to be a skyscraper to justify a solution 
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692. Gropius: The Bauhaus, Dessau, Germany, 1925-26. (Photo courtesy Museum of 
Modem Art, New York.) 


approached in terms of contemporary life, 
and that contemporary engineering oEered 
solutions to every demand dictated by prac- 
tical necessity. 

Steel and concrete skeletons allowed 
buildings to leap outward or upward into 
space unsupported by thick foundations, 
did away with the idea of a building as 
necessarily a solid closed form, might turn 
a building into a mere skin of glass 


stretched across a light stmctural web. The 
glass cage of the Bauhaus workshop wing 
[693], dramatized a principle tliat began 
with the large windows of the Chicago 
skyscrapers and has been adapted to every- 
thing from week-end cottages to the vast 
automobile plants of Detroit. It has also 
been adapted to glass houses that violate 
privacy, to glass museums that sacrifice 
wall space needed for display, and to im- 


693. Gropius: The Bauhaus Workshop Wing. (Photo courtesy Museum of Modern Art.) 




properly designed glass office buildings that 
are ovens in summer and glaciers in winter. 
Like all other architectural styles, the func- 
tional one has been abused, and we have as 
much pseudo-functional nowadays as we 
once had pseudo-Gothic, pseudo-Renais- 
sance, and pseudo-everything else. 

Although the Bauhaus is a masterpiece 
of functional design, it makes minor con- 
cessions to the idea of architecture as arbi- 
trary pattern. One concession is the pat- 
terned variation in the sizes of the glass 
panes of the workshop wing— remindful of 
Mondrian’s painted rectangles. A major 
concession is the vestigial comice, which, 
while it reduces the old ornamental comice 
to a fliat band and a small projection, is still 
unnecessary except as a psychological cap- 
ping off. Functionally no capping off of 
glass and steel is necessary, as it was in 
stone buildings where the comice was not 
only ornamental but also served to give 
some protection from weather to parts of 
the building that would have deteriorated 
if exposed. It would be absurd to pretend 
that the Bauhaus is not designed with an 
eye to harmonious combinations or that it 
discards all lessons learned from the past. 
Like a log cabin, which theoretically a 
functionalist may admire as much as he ad- 
mires the Bauhaus, a modem functional 
building looks the way it does because it is 
designed to perform its function with max- 
imum effectiveness making maximum prac- 
tical use of the materials and methods 
available. The materials happen to be glass, 
steel, and concrete instead of logs and clay, 
and the methods happen to be contempo- 
rary engineering ones instead of hand labor. 
Each type of building— like Greenough’s 
ship— takes on its special aesthetic char- 
acter as the result of circumstances. 

The common objection to contemporary 
functionalist architecture is that it is cold 
and graceless, no matter how practical it 
may be, and that its semi-automatic aes- 
thetic is inadequate outside the workshop, 
the factory, or at best the low-cost public 
building. This idea is substantiated by 
many buildings designed under Bauhaus 
inspiration, and Le Corbusier’s famous de- 
finition of a house as a 'machine for living” 
is a pat, if unintentional, statement of func- 


tionalist limitations. Only a fanatic would 
insist that man is a robot who must adopt a 
life harmonious to a machine in which he 
lives. Man is a sentient being who creates 
architecture in forms harmonious to his life. 
A problem of contemporary architects has 
been to reconcile the functional principle 
with the human desire for "unnecessary” 
beauty, without violating the former by 
continuing to borrow the latter from the 
past. A leader in this reconciliation has been 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe (1886— ). 

Mies is at once a functionalist and a 
variety of classicist. He fuses the functional- 
ist premise with a second one, that the pro- 
portions of a building may be arbitrarily 
controlled without conflicting with the 
practical necessities of its use, and a third, 
that the beauty of materials may opulently 
satisfy the need for decoration while they 
function simultaneously as exposed working 
elements. 

Mies’s Tugendhat House, like Le Cor- 
busier’s Savoye House [625], may no longer 
be the best example of its kind. But with 
the Bauhaus these two residences complete 
the standard historical trio of decisive land- 
marks in the development of the Interna- 
tional Style. The living space of the Tug- 
endhat House [694] is divided by polished 
onyx slabs, where concrete would have 
done the job practically but not elegantly. 
The chrome-plated metal supports are re- 
vealed without pretense, and are hand- 
some. Polished woods, fine leathers and 
fabrics are used in the furniture, which 
Mies designed. The difference between the 
interior of the Tugendhat house and any 
"nonfunctional” interior where materials 
may be equally elegant is that in the Tug- 
endhat house everything is ornamental yet 
nothing is structurally extraneous. The vis- 
ual beauty of the room is not a veneer, but 
an integral part of the structure. 

As a modem classicist determined to 
create harmonious proportions within the 
strictures of the functional ideal, Mies has 
returned to the classical device of the 
module as a basis for design. The module, 
in classical architecture, is a standard unit 
of measurement by which the proportions 
of the other parts of a composition are 
regulated. The semidiameter of the basa 
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694. Mies van der Rohe: Tugendhat House, Bmo, Czechoslovakia, 1930. 


of the shaft of a column was the usual 
module. The height of the column woiJd 
be determined by a multiple of it, as would 
be the size of the capital, the proportion of 
the entire column to the architrave above 
it, and so on through every element of a 
classical design. 

If the use of a module could in itself 
assure a harmoniously proportioned design, 
any schoolboy who could multiply and 
divide could design a perfect building. The 
module serves as a regulating device, a 
limitation within which the designer must 
work, assuring a unity, a coherence, to the 
elements of a composition even though it 
is still the designer's function to combine 
them harmoniously. It is quite certain that 
in the Crystal Palace [334] the unity of an 
enormous building was contributed to by 
the 'module'" of the standard glass pane 
and the standard unit composing the iron 
skeleton, although these ‘modules” were 
set as a manufacturing convenience rather 
than as an aesthetic regulation in that won- 
derful and prophetic structure. 


Mies van der Rohe’s most recently com- 
pleted building, at the time of this writing, 
is the Seagram Building [695], a little too 
effulgently dubbed the Tower of Light, in 
New York City. In its own way it is a sky- 
scraper descendant of the Crystal Palace as 
well as the logical heir of the classical ideal 
of form harmonized through geometry. 
Selecting an arbitrary measurement as a 
module, the architect designed a tremen- 
dous functional commercial structure 
which, if the module principle is effective, 
should have the clarity, the purity, and the 
unity of a Greek temple, yet without re- 
course to borrowed Greek forms. 

But to at least one towering architect, the 
architecture of the International Style re- 
mained cold, inhuman and forbidding, no 
matter how efficient it may be and no mat- 
ter, even, how elegant. If Mies's glass sky- 
scraper has the “clarity, purity, and unity of 
a Greek temple,” it does not have the 
warmth and the recognition of humanity 
that are equally important in the architec- 
ture of the ancient classical world. 
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(>95. Mn;s v\\ i)i;n lUnn:: Scuj^nuu Builcliripj, New York, 1957. 
(Photo K/.ru S toller.) 


Miieli of this hook has been concerned 
with conflict hi‘tw(Hni classic and roman- 
tic* points of vi(»w, Frank Lloyd Wright 
( 1H69-195D), the? Anu‘rican architect, was 
his C’ouutry s archromantic, combining the 
(Hiltivation of a rath(*r irritatingly quarrel- 
some* and scntcaitious public personality 
with a eare<‘r as the most versatile and in- 
v<*ntive and imaginative archit(X‘t of his 
eamtury, Lc was an older man than the 
art'hitects of the lntt*rnational Style, and as 
voting m<*n th(*y found points of departure 
in fiis cnirly work, Hcaice Wright was the 
unc'le or tin* grandfatlua* of the Savoye 
I Inuse, tli(*Lug<‘ndhat House, the Bauhaus, 
and th<* spate? of functional-international 
buildings c*verywh(*r<?. But h<? was wildly, 
implacably, and vehemently opposed to 
an ;uvhitvvtx\m (he culled it ''flat-chested 


modem”) that had developed only one 
aspect of his genius. 

Wright could never have invented the 
phrase "a machine for living” except in 
derision. For him, man’s house was still his 
cave, the place where he found shelter and 
seclusion, warmth, protection and intimacy. 
In contrast with the impersonality, the 
spare and chilly elegance of most modern 
houses, the houses Wright designed for 
himself were filled with objects he loved, 
even to the point of seeming cluttered. For 
Wright, a house remained man’s assurance 
that he inhabited a benign universe. For this 
reason his designs are parts of the natural 
world in which they are built. His houses 
[696] lie upon the land as part of its con- 
tours, and by preference he built them of 
the stone on which they rest, or of warm- 
colored wood, or in any case of materials, 
in forms, that seem as native to a habitat 
as its plants, its rock ledges, the shape of 
its hills or the flatness of its planes. One of 
his houses, built in a gorge, incorporates a 
stream into its plat\, while the house itself 
clings or rises or stretches flat in different 
parts, becoming an integral part of the sides 
of the gorge and the bed of the stream. 
Surrounded by trees and dappled by shad- 
ows, the house is so unified with topog- 
raphy that its inhabitant must surely feel 
not only the security and privacy of his 
own dwelling but, as well, the friendliness 
and mystery of man’s union with nature. 

Sxich romantic flights are hardly reas- 
suring to a harclheaded businessman in 
need of a new, practical, economical build- 
ing. Wright had a reputation, well earned, 
as an expensive architect whose experi- 
ments were likely to double the cost of a 
building. He was madly impractical from 
this point of view, yet his l)est-known work 
is not a residence but a group of commer- 
cial structures, the buildings he planned 
for the Johnson Wax Company [697]. The 
curious mushroom-shaped supports he de- 
signed in the administration building [698] 
seemed so dul)i()us to building authorities 
that they demanded preliminary t(\sts for 
strength -which were passed with flying 
colors. Typically, Wright combined this 
kind of engineering invention with a c‘on- 
tradictory love of what can only l)e called 
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696. Wright: Taliesin, Spring Green, Wisconsin, 1925. 


architectural fantasy. The argument that 
the mushroom supports are practical be- 
cause they save floor space (with their 
tapering bases) is merely silly; more space 
could have been saved with any one of half 
a dozen familiar means of support. And any 
space that was saved, Wright sacrificed 
when he filled the interior with a forestlike 
repetition of the forms in areas where they 
spread their great supporting disks upward 
—and then support nothing, for only a por- 
tion of the area is covered by an upper 
story. It was the shape of the thing as an 
ornamental form, and the excitement of 
inventing it as an engineering one, that 
fascinated Wright. 

The interior he thus created is next to 
magical in effect. The commissioning of 
such a building, which is at once a work 


of romantic art and a piece of industrial 
architecture, required an exceptional client 
who trusted an exceptional architect. The 
heavy additional cost has been more than 
made up for by the publicity Johnson's Wax 
has received indirectly all over the world— 
although this is not a consideration that 
can ordinarily be safely taken into account 
in commissioning an architect. 

There has never been an architect like 
Wright or one of wider influence or of in- 
fluence in so many directions. By forcing 
technological products toward the limits 
of new architectural forms they can assume, 
whether these forms are practically neces- 
sary ones or not, Wright dramatized en- 
gineering as expression and stimulated the 
imaginations of more hardheaded builders. 
His mystical veneration of such natural 
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699. Nervi: Exhibition Hall, Turin, Italy, 1948-49. (From Italy Builds by G. E. 
Kidder Smith.) 


materials as wood and stone, his insistence 
that their natural textures must not be 
violated, that they must be loved and 
respected as manifestations of the miracle 
of nature, has brought a new philosophical 


significance to domestic architecture, par- 
ticuarly in America. His refusal to accept 
conventional plans for either domestic or 
public buildings, or to repeat his own, his 
insistence that each building must be an 
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700. Utzon: Opera House, Sydney, Australia, modeL To be completed 1961 . (Australian 
News and Information Bureau photograph by W. Brindle.) 


individual problem in which the disposition 
of form and space must allow for special 
circumstances, was the genesis of func- 
tionalism, without its somewhat frigid 
objectivity. With all this to his credit, ajid 
with some of the most beautiful structures 
of the century bearing his name, it makes 
no diflEerence in the long run that where 
Wright’s designs have failed, they have 
failed disastrously. And even his unques- 
tioning air of accepting himself as architec- 
ture s messiah in his public pronounce- 
ments, which was so irritating, must be 
forgiven, for after all he was far from alone 
in holding to that opinion. 

As the second half of the century gets 
into its stride, it appears that Wright’s rejec- 
tion of ‘'flat-chested modem” is on the 
verge of wholesale acceptance by genera- 
tion of architects who have tired of the 
assembly-line character given to the Inter- 
national Style as it has become routine in 
thousands of busy contractors’ offices. 
Especially, the use of concrete shells, 
molded into new and bizarre forms, is in- 


creasingly an exploration of engineering as 
the basis for structures where serviceable- 
ness fuses with fantasy. The Italian Pier 
Luigi Nervi (1891- ) has experi- 

mented— successfully—for years with con- 
crete as a medium adaptable to huge, 
incredibly light forms in which naked en- 
gineering is breathtakingly handsome 
[699]. His inventiveness is now being 
echoed by young architects everywhere in 
the Western world and in parts of the 
Eastern one as well. Wavering, flowing 
shapes are tending to replace functional 
angularities. The Danish architect Joem 
Utzon— as one name among many— has 
dramatized the concrete shell in his project 
for an opera house on the harbor front of 
Sydney, Australia [700]. It recalls “those 
grand wind muscles,” the sails of Horatio 
Greenough’s ship. In designs such as this, 
architecture is returning to the search for 
variety, personalism, and expressiveness 
after half a century of the discipline of the 
International Style, which begins to re- 
semble a strait jacket. 
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abstract expressionism, demonstrations of, 447-48; 

Monet as bridge to, 190 
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Angelas, The, Millet, 122 
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of Landseer, 141—42; of Troyon, 149-50 
Antiochus and Stratonice, David, 9, 8-9, 10, 11 
Anxiety, Munch, 423, 423 

Aphrodite of Cnidus (copy), Praxiteles, 212, 213 

Apollo and Daphne, Bernini, 473, 473 

Apotheosis of Homer, Ingres, 65, 66 

Apparition, The (Dance of Salome), Moreau, 399, 399 

Apples, Pear and White Mug, Chardin, 344, 344 

Apres le Cubisme, 494 

aquatint, explained, 8 In. 

Arachne, Sloan, 322, 322 
Aragon, Louis, 528 
Arc de Triomphe, 8 

architecture, Chirico on, 531; and Crystal Palace, 284-85; 
Gothic revival, 247-48; International Style of, 494, 495- 
96, 544-48, 549-53; modern 544-53; Napoleonic, 8; 
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VArUsienne, van Gogh, 373, 372-73 
Armored Train, Severini, 474 
Armory Show (1913), 323, 469 
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Two Heads, 527, 527 
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art. Academy's formula for great, 138; Matisse on, 407; as 
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art nouveau, 423n.; originator of, 424 
Art Spirit, The, 322 
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artist, Courbet's pronouncements on, 107; definition of, 91; 

Degas's ideas of, 204; Renoir as an, 221-22 
Artistes Family, The, Bazille, 224, 224 
Artist’s Father, T he, Cezanne, 348, 349 
Artist’s Niece, The, Derain, 406, 407 
Artist’s Studio, The, Bazille, 225, 225 
Artist’s Studio, The, Corot, 135, 135 
Arts and Crafts Movement, 284, 288 
Ash Can School, 320-24, 512, 516 
Assassination of Marat, Berthault, 15, 15 
Astruc, Zacharie, 157, 174, 18 In. 

Atala (novel), 31-32, 250 

Atala (painting). See Entombment of Atala, The 

Au Moulin Rouge, Toulouse-Lautrec, 231, 230-32 

Audubon, John J., 276 

Aurier, Albert, quoted, 389 

Aurora and Cephalus, Guerin, 26, 27 

Automedon and the Horses of Achilles, Regnault, 55, 54 

Autumn Rhythm, Pollock, 189, 189-90, 447 

Avenue de I’Opera, Pissarro, 193, 192 

Awakening Conscience, The, Hunt, 292, 292, 294 

Baboon and Young, Picasso, 539, 538 
baby's bassinet, 287, 288 
Backyards in Spring, Burchfield, 517, 518 
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Ball, Hugo, 528 
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Leash in Motion, 470, 471 
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Barlach, Ernst, 429 

Man Drawing a Sword, 429, 429 
Barricade, Orozco, 508, 509 
Bath of Diana, Boucher, 211, 212 
Bather, Renoir, 222, 220-21, 357 
Bather with Griffon, Renoir, 212, 213-14, 215, 221 
Bather of Valpingon, Ingres, PI. 1, 60, 61, 68, 164, 196, 206 
Bathers, Renoir, 218, 217, 219, 220, 324, 428 
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Artist’s Studio, The, 225, 225 
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Beach at Trouville, Boudin, 223, 222 
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Departure, 437, 437-38 
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Bellows, George, 323-24 
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Apollo and Daphne, 473, 473 
Berthault, Jean Pierre 
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Blaue Reiter, Der, 430-43, 537-38 
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Blue Rider, The, 430-34; and Klee, 537-38 
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The Eternal City, 534 
Boating, Manet, PI. 4, 176, 177 
Boccioni, Umberto, 471 
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Unique Forms of Continuity in Space, 473, 472-73 
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Forest in the Moonlight, 304 
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Isle of the Dead, 304, 303-04, 528 
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Triton and Nereid, 303, 303 

bohemianism, of Delacroix and Gericault, 43; French and 
English concepts of, 294; of Gauguin, 376 
Bombois, Camille, 392n. 

Bon Bock, Le, Manet, 175, 175-76, 177 
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Bonjour, Monsieur Courbet, Courbet, 111, 110, 117 
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Aper the Shower, 388, 387 
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Beach at Trouville, 223, 222 
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marriage of, 347; Matisse on, 402; and Pissarro, 192, 
347-48, 349, 350, 358; recognition for, 358; rejection of. 
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Cezanne, Paul ( cont. ) 

by Louvre, 18 In.; second (impressionist) art period of, 
349-50; third (classical) art period of, 350-53; and von 
Marees, compared, 307; v^atercolors of, 356; and Zola, 
347, 350 

The Artist's Father, 348, 349 

The Card Flayers, 342, 343, 344, 356, 357 

The Great Bathers, 357, 356-58, 375, 394 

The House of the Hanged Man, 350, 349, 350, 351 

Landscape with Mont Sainte-V ictoire, 356, 356 

VEstaque and the Gulf of Marseilles, 353, 352-53 

Madame Cezanne, 353, 353 

Man in a Blue Cap, 347, 349 

The Man in Blue, 353, 353 

Mont Sainte-Victoire, 354, 354 

Mont Sainte-Victoire from Bibemus Quarry, 355, 355-56 
Mont Sainte-Victoire from Les Lauves, 355, 354r-55 
Olympia, 349, 349 
Still-life with Commode, 352, 353 
Study after Houdons '^L'Lcorche,** 346, 348 
study of three bathers, 401, 402 
View of Gardanne, 351, 351-52 
Washing of a Corpse, 348, 349 
The White Sugar Bowl, PL 6., 345, 344-46 
Cezanne, Madame, Cezanne, 353, 353 
Chagall, Marc, 532-34 

Bouquet with Flying Lovers, 532, 532 
I and My Village, 533, 532 
In the Night, 533, 532 
The Poet, or Half Past Three, 533, 532-33 
Chahut, Le, Seurat, 337, 337 
Chappell, Madeleine (Mme. Ingres), 60, 63, 68 
characterization in portraits, David’s, 21; Eakins’s, 317, 320; 

Goya’s, 84, 88: Ingres’s, lack of, 71-72 
Chardin, Jean B. S., 344 

Apples, Pear and White Mug, 344, 344, 345 
Charivari, Le, 102 

Charles X Distributing Awards, etc., Heim, 139, 147 
Charpentier, M. and Mme,, 215 

Charpentier, Madame, and Her Daughters, Renoir, 216, 215- 
16, 217 

Chase, William M., 307-08 

Chasseriau, Theodore, 154 

Chateaubriand, Rene de, 31, 250 

Chaudet, Antoine D., 24 

Children of Edward, The, Delaroche, 53, 53 

Chinard, Joseph 

Madame Recamier, 25 
Chirico, Giorgio de, 524, 528-30, 534 
Melancholy and Mystery of a Street, PL 15, 528, 529 
The Philosopher, 530, 530 
The Poet and His Muse, 531, 530 
The Soothsayer s Recompense, 529, 529 
Chocquet, Victor, 181n. 

Christ with Angels, Manet, 170 
Christ Delivering the Keys to St. Peter, Ingres, 65 
Christ Healing the Sick, Rembrandt, 37, 37 
Christ in the House of His Parents, Millais, 293, 293, 294 
Christ Insulted by the Soldiers, Manet, 170 
Christian revival, of Chateaubriand, 31; of Nazarenes, 250- 
51 

chromo-luminarism, 329n. 

Chrysler Building, 545 
Church, Frederick E., 261n. 

Cimabue, Giovanni, 65 

Circus, The, Seurat, 335, 334-36,337 


City, The, Leger, PI. 13, 464, 463-64, 465, 467 
cityscapes, of Kokoschka, 439-40; of Marin, 443; of Pissarro, 
192 

classic-romantic conflict, 31, 34, 35, 56-57; common convic- 
tion in, 74 
classical revival, 216 
classical rules, demonstrated, 66 

classicism, of Allston, 255; assumptions of, 31; break vdth, 
29; caricatured, 93; of Chirico, 530; of David, 16-19, 
20; of David’s pupils, 25-28; of Degas, 199-201; of 
Delacroix, 44-46; end of, 92; failure of, in America, 
242-43; in French art, 16; in Germany, 300-01; of 
Ingres, 57, 58-59, 60, 61; and landscape painting, 115- 
16; of Leger, 465-^6; of Maillol’s sculpture, 359; Manet’s 
painting as opposite of, 167; opposition of, to Gothic, 58; 
outside France, 239; Raphael and, 64; and realism, 91- 
92; romantic, 31-34; Runge on, 249; and troubadour 
painting, 64. See also neo-classicism 
classicists, the attitude toward life of, 74-75; and Gericault’s 
art, 38; Ingres as leader of, 56, 65; and Prud’hon, 28; 
reaction of, to Ingres, 65 

Cleombrotus Ordered into Banishment, etc.. West, 238, 238, 
239 

Cloister Graveyard in the Snow, Friedrich, 246, 245 
Clothed Maja, Goya, 87, 85-86 
Clown, Daumier, 361, 361 
Codman, Charles, 261n. 

Cogniet, Leon, 149 
Coiffure, La, Matisse, 403, 402 

Cole, Thomas, 261-64, 534; and Bingham compared, 278; in 
Durand’s painting, 259 
The Oxbow of the Connecticut, 264, 264 
The Voyage of Life: Youth, 262, 261-64 
The Voyage of Life: Manhood, 263, 261-64 
Colet, Louise, 106; Courbet’s portrait of, 107 
collage, 476-77; and merzbild, 526-27 
color, advancing and receding, theory of, 341; Cole’s theory 
of effects of, 263; in Constable’s painting, 47-48; in 
Corot’s painting, 127, 134; in Couture’s painting, 168; 
in David’s painting, 40; of Delacroix, 46; Delacroix’s 
experiments with, 84, 85; of the fauves, 407-10; Geri- 
cault’s conception of, 41; Goya’s experiments with, 85; 
and Kandinsky’s paintings, 431; in lithography, 82n.; 
Manet’s use of, 163, 169, 170; Matisse’s structure of, 
403-04; Mondrian’s ideas on, 491; as perspective, in Ce- 
zanne’s painting, 353; of Toulouse-Lautrec, 232; of van 
Gogh, 368 

color lithography, and Toulouse-Lautrec, 233 
color orchestration, 468 

colors, of Gerome, 152, 153; of Manet, 176, 178; of Meisso* 
nier, 152; of Monet, 185-86; of Tamayo, 511 
Colossus, Goya, 80, 79 

Coming from Evening Church, Palmer, 253, 253 
composition, Corot’s balanced, 129, 130-31; of Cezanne, 344- 
46; of David, 10-11; of Delacroix, 49-50; of Gericault, 
39-40, of Girodet, 34; of Manet’s Olympia, 173; of 
Poussin, 116; of Renoir, 220; romantic and neo-classic 
contrasted, 50; seesaw balance in, 40, 200; of Seurab 
329, 331, 333; on a single plane, 12; systematic, 130; of 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 230-32 
Composition, Arp, 527, 527 

Composition No. 10, Plus and Minus, Mondrian, 493, 493 
Composition with Yellow, Mondrian, 491, 490, 492, 493 
Concerning the Spiritual in Art, 431 
Concert Champitre, Giorgione, 162, 163-64, 165 
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Constable, John, 116n., 265-68, 299; and Delacroix, 47-48 
The Hay Wain, 266, 47, 48n., 116n., 267 
Old Chain Pier, Brighton, 266, 267, 267-68 
Stoke^hy-Nayland, 265, 267, 268 
constructivism, 498—99; and the mobile, 501 
Contrast of Forms, Leger, 463, 463 
Corbusier, Le. See Le Corbusier 

Cormon (F. A. Piestre), van Gogh as student of, 366, 368 
Cornelius, Peter von, 141, 250 

Corot, Jean-B. C., 123-35, 147, 155, 170; abstract construc- 
tion of, 133-34; composition of, 129, 130, 134; Daumier’s 
drawing of, 124, 125; and Eakins compared, 318; and 
Hudson River painters, 261; and the impressionists, 180; 
as landscapist, 126-31; and Leonardo compared, 132- 
33; life of, 123—25, 135; as link between Poussin and 
Cezanne, 340-41; and Meissonier compared, 129; ob- 
jectivity of, 129; portraits and figure studies of, 131-35; 
and Poussin compared, 126, 129-30; pupil of, 225; 
quoted, 127, 129, 131; and Salon of 1855, 147; and 
Sisley, 191; world of, 129, 135 
The Artist’s Studio, 135, 135 
Bridge and Castle of St. Angelo, etc., 126, 126 
The House and Factory of M. Henry, 129, 129-30 
Interrupted Reading, 133, 132, 133-34 
Mother and Child on Beach, 134, 134 
Mur, Cotes du Nord, 131, 130-31 
Souvenir de Marcoussis, 125 
Souvenir de Mortefontaine, 124, 125 
View of the Farnese Gardens, 127, 126 
View at Narni, 125, 126 

View of the Quay of the Schiavoni, Venice, 128, 129 
Village Church, Rosny, 130, 129-30 
Woman with the Pearl, 132, 131-33 
Young Greek Girl, 135, 134 
Corot Sketching at Ville d’Avray, Daumier, 124, 125 
Correggio, 28 

Cortez and the Cross, and the Machine, Orozco, 510, 510 
County Election, The, Bingham, 279, 278 
Courbet, Gustave, 103-15, 147, 155, 156, 157, 158, 364; 
allegory in painting of, 112; Couture on, 168; early life 
of, 106; egoism of, 107, 110; and German realism, 304, 
305; and the impressionists, 180, 185; influence of, on 
Renoir, 213; landscape painting of, 106, 117; and Leibl, 
306; life of, 114-15; manifesto of realism of, 111, 112; 
models for, 112; as a painter, 114; and the Paris Com- 
mune, 114-15; Pavilion of Realism of, 113, 141, 157, 
171, 195; portrait painting of, 105-06, 107, 109-10; 
realism of, 114; and the Salons, 106-07, 108, 109, 110, 
141; self-portraits, 108, 106, 107, 112; social theories of, 
166; ‘"socialism” of, 109-10; as student, 347; use of paint 
by, 104, 105, 106; and young artists. 111, 117, 168, 173 
After Dinner at Ornans, 106, 107, 123—24 
V Amazon, 106 

Bonjour, Monsieur Courbet, 111, 110, 117 

A Burial at Ornans, 109, 108—09, 112, 140, 142 

The Encounter, 111, 110, 117 

The Grotto, 108, 106 

Lady in a Riding Habit, 107, 106 

The Man with the Leather Belt, 108, 107 

The Painter s Studio, 113, 111-14, 117, 140, 141, 142, 387 

Proudhon and His Daughters, 110, 109—10 

A Spanish Woman, 106, 105-06 

Stonehreakers, 109 

Two Girls on the Banks of the Seine, 105, 105, 107; com- 
pared with. Le Dejeuner, 162 
Woman with a Parrot, 104, 105 


Courbet, Gustave ( cont . ) 

Young Bather, 104, 104-05 
Couture, Thomas, 151; as Manet’s teacher, 160, 168 
Little Giles, 168, 168 
The Realist, 168 

The Romans of the Decadence, 160, 161, 151, 160-61, 168 
Young Venetian after an Orgy, 151 
Cows Grazing, Troyon, 150, 150 
crayon, Seurat’s use of, 332 
Crisse, Comte Turpin de, Ingres, 75, 74 
Cropsey, Jasper F., 261n. 

Cross, Henri E., 339 
Crucifixion, Rouault, 412, 412 

Crystal Palace, 285, 284-85, 545, 548; exhibits in, 287, 288 
cubism, 398; analytical, 457-59, 460, 461, 474-75; beginnings 
of, 360, 454-57; birth of, 450; of Chagall, 533; develop- 
ment of, 413; doctrine of, 457n.; dynamic, 469—70; facet, 
463; form experiments of, 458-59; of Kirchner, 428, 429; 
Klee’s fusion of, 537-38; Leger’s contributions to, 463- 
67; of Marin, 443; and Matisse’s experiments, 406, 413- 
14; Picasso’s painting as a landmark in, 456; and purism, 
494—96; and Section d’Or, 470; subdivisions of, 467—70; 
synthetic, 460-62, 480-81 
Cuesta Encantada, La, 248 
Curry, John S., 324n., 512—13 
Baptism in Kansas, 513, 512-13 
Cuyp, Albert, 150 

dada, 436, 524—28; and beginning of surrealism, 525; as 
literary movement 524, 528 
Dali, Salvador, 521-24, 527, 528, 535 
Agnostic Symbol, 521, 521—22 
Geopoliticus, 524, 524 
The Persistence of Memory, 522, 522, 523 
Dance (study for), Matisse, 414, 413 
Dance at Bougival, Renoir, 217, 217 
Dannecker, Heinrich von, 244 
Dannecker, Frau Heinrich von, Schick, 244, 244 
Dante, Divine Comedy, illustration for, 252, 253 
Dante and Vergil in Hell, Delacroix, 46, 46, 47, 168 
Dartmouth College murals, 509-10 

Daubigny, Charles F., 120-21; as impressiordst landscapist, 
182 

River and Bridge, 120 

Daumier, Honore, 90-103, 147; Corot’s aid to, 102, 125; 
death, 90; expressionism anticipated by, 361; expres- 
sionist counterpart of, 446; faith of, in mankind, 98-102, 
423; and Guys compared, 96; imprisoned, 92; influence 
of, 321, 322; life of, 102-03; pessimism of, 361 
After the Trial, 99, 99-100 
The Battle of Schools, 90, 93 
Before Moreau’s Picture at the Salon, 93, 94 
Boy Running, 91, 93 
Clown, 361, 361 

Corot Sketching at Ville d’Avray, 124, 125 

Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 97, 96-97 

First Class Carriage, 101, 101 

Gargantua, 102 

The Good Friends, 102, 101 

Grandes Eaux d Versailles, 92, 94 

M. Nadar, cartoon of, 181 

The Print Collector, 101, 100-101, 314 

Prison Choir, 102, 101 

Pygmalion, 152, 153 

Rider, 103, 102 

Rue Transnonain, 99, 98, 102 
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Daumier, Honore ( cont . ) 

Saprelotte!—Full!, 9S, 94 
Soup, 100, 100, 122 
Third Class Carriage, 100, 100 
Le Ventre Legislatif, 98, 97-98, 102 
The Witnesses, 97, 97 

David, Jacques L., 3, 6-28, 31, 53, 56, 60, 75, 115, 156; art 
of, 31; art revolution of, 10; as artist, 22-24; balance in 
paintings of, 40; borrowed elements in, 164; Boucher’s 
influence on, 21 In.; breaks with tradition, 6; classical 
style of, 24; classicism of, 16-19, 20; color restrictions of, 
48; and Daumier compared, 98; and Delacroix con- 
trasted, 50; and Fragonard, 225n.; and French Revolu- 
tion, 7-8, 14-15; and Gericault compared, 38-41; and 
Gros contrasted, 37; and Ingres, 27-28, 58; as land- 
scapist, 115; last years of, 24; and Leger, 465-66; life 
of, 6-8; models for, 41; and Napoleon, 18, 19-22; pupils 
of, 25-28; quoted, 25, 30, 64; relations with Royal 
Academy, 6, 7, 12, 19; and troubadour painting, 64; and 
West, 238, 239, 240 

Antiochus and Stratonice, 9, 8-9, 10, 11 
The Battle of the Romans and Sabines, 16, 17, 19, 8, 16- 
19, 40, 111, 113, 466; caricatured, 93 
The Death of Socrates, 12, 12-13, 16 
Lictors Bringing Back to Brutus the Bodies of His Sons, 13, 
13, 16, 18, 37, 243 
Marat, 14, 14-15, 20, 37, 98 
Marie Antoinette on the Way to Execution, 7, 7 
Mars Disarmed by Venus and the Graces, 24, 24 
Mars Vanquished by Minerva, 24, 24, 211n. 

Mongez, Antoine, and His Wife Angelica, 23, 23-24 
The Oath of the Horatii, 11, 9, 10-12, 13, 17n., 18, 19, 23, 
37, 38, 89, 111, 130, 131, 152, 238, 239 
Oath of the Tennis Court, 14, 21, 239 
Recamier, Madame, 20, 19-20, 58, 85 
Le Sacre, 21, 21-22, 23, 76 
Seriziat, Madame, 22, 23, 244 
Seriziat, Monsieur, 22, 23 

Davidian formula, color in, 48; counterrevolution to, 39; end 
of, 65 

Davies, Arthur B., 323 
De Camp, Joseph R., 237n. 

De Gas, Auguste, 195n. 

Dead Man Revived by Touching the Bones of the Prophet 
Elisha, The, Allston, 254, 255 
Death of General Wolfe, The, West, 239, 239 
Death of Leonardo da Vinci, etc.. The, Ingres, 64 
Death and the Mother, KoUwitz, 440, 440 
Death on a Pale Horse, Ryder, 256, 257 
Death on a Pale Horse, West, 241, 241-42 
Death of Queen Elizabeth, The, Delaroche, 53 
Death of Sardanapalus, The, Delacroix, 49, 50, 48-51, 98 
Death of Socrates, The, David, 12, 12-13, 16 
Decamps, Alexandre G., 53, 145-46 
The Experts, 146, 146 
Oriental Night Scene, 145, 146 
Decorative Figure on an Ornamental Background, Matisse, 
417, 416 

Degas, Edgar, 181n., 182, 192-207, 327; and classical disci- 
pline, 196-97; classicism of, 199-201; composition of, 
378; and Eakins compared, 318; and Gauguin, 379, 381, 
382, 385; group portraits by, 201; humanity of, 202, 
210; impressionism of, 192-93, 195-99; and the impres- 
sionists, 203-07, 217; and Ingres, 196, 197; on outdoor 
painting, 232; pastels of, 205-06; personality of, 202, 
203; pessimism of, 210; and Pissarro, 192; portraits by. 


Degas, Edgar (cont.) 

202; and Renoir contrasted, 210, 215, 216; as student, 
196; subject matter of, 204; success of, 397; and 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 230, 231; and Vuillard contrasted, 
387; women painters influenced by, 226, 227 
Ballerina and Lady with Fan, 205, 205 
Bellelli Family, The, 194, 194-95, 210, 216, 294-95 
Cafe, Boulevard Montmartre, 214, 210, 215 
A Carriage at the Races, 198, 197, 199, 296 
Degases Father Listening to Lorenzo Pagans, 204, 202 
Foyer de la Danse, 200, 199-201, 215 
Head of a Young Woman, 203, 202 
Lady on Horseback, 196, 197 
Manet (studies of), 197, 197 
Martelli, Diego, 199, 199 
Musson, Estelle, 202, 202 
Nude Arranging Her Hair, 206, 206 
Portraits in an Office, 201, 201 
Self-portrait in a Soft Hat, 203, 202 
Semiramis, drapery study for, 196, 196-97 
Two Cafe Singers, 198, 197 

Woman Rubbing Her Back with a Sponge, 207, 207 
Woman Scratching, 206, 205 
Women Ironing, 205, 205 
Young Dancer, 207, 207 

Degases Father Listening to Lorenzo Pagans, Degas, 204, 202 
de Heem, Jan D. 

Still-life, 400; Matisse’s variation on, 401, 414 
Dehodencq, Alfred, 54 

Dejeuner sur VHerbe, Le, Manet, 161, 162, 159, 160, 161-65, 
170, 177, 181 
de Kooning, Willem, 448 
Detour, 448 

Delacroix, Eugene, 27, 38, 43-53, 60, 74, 75, 147, 155, 156, 
158, 363; and abstract expressionism, 448; admitted to 
Institute, 52; aloofness of, 173; as a classicist, 246; color 
experiments and theories of, 47-48, 84, 85, 184; com- 
position of, 50; and Constable, 47-^8, 267; Corot on, 
135; on Courbet, 113; and Daumier compared, 98; fol- 
lowers of, 52-55; and Goya compared, 75; as Guerin’s 
pupil, 149; and Henriquel-Dupont compared, 147; and 
Ingres compared, 56-57; on Ingres, 65; and the impres- 
sionists, 184-85; life of, 43; and Manet, 159, 163, 168, 
169; and Matisse contrasted, 413; Moroccan journal, 
51-52; quoted, on immediate vision, 49, 86; and Salon 
of 1855, 113, 141; and Seurat, 329; State patronage for, 
46; as student, 149, 347; texture of, 477 
The Abduction of Rebecca, PI. 2, 52 
Dante and Vergil in Hell, 46, 46, 47, 168 
The Death of Sardanapalus, 49, 50, 48-51, 98 
The Good Samaritan, 53, 52 
Greece Expiring on the Ruins of Missolonghi, 47 n. 
Heliodorus Driven from the Temple, 52 
Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, 52 
Liberty Leading the People, 89, 88-89; compared with 
David and Goya, 89 
The Lion Hunt, 44, 44, 52 
Odalisque with Parrot, 87, 85 
St. Michael Killing the Dragon, 52 
Scenes of the Massacres of Scio, 47, 47, 48, 51, 98, 109, 
111, 140 

Self-portrait, 43, 43-44 

Women of Algiers, Picasso’s variations of, 488, 487 
Delaroche, Paul, 53; and Gleyre, 213n.; pupil of, 151 
The Children of Edward, 53 
The Death of Queen Elizabeth, 53 
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Delaunay, Robert, 468, 470 
Eiffel Tower (two versions), 467, 468, 470 
Windows, 468, 468 
Delecluze, Etienne J., 27 

Demoiselles d' Avignon, Les, Picasso, 456, 358, 456, 480 
demonstration picture, 140; Manet’s adaptation of, 159; of 
Renoir, 217, 219; typical, 8-9, 58, 66 
Demuth, Charles, 495n. 

Denis, Maurice, 387 

Departure, Beckmann, 437, 437-38 

Derain, Andre, 407, 410 

The Artist's Niece, 406, 407 
Le Mas Provengal, 407, 407 
Matisse, Henri, 406, 407 
Derby Day, Frith, 295, 295, 296 
Dessert e. La, Matisse, 401, 400 
Detour, de Kooning, 448, 448 
Detroit Institute of Arts murals, 507-08 
Development of a Bottle in Space, Boccioni, 501, 473, 500 
Deveria, Eugene, 53-54 
The Birth of Henry TV, 54 
Dewing, Thomas W., 2S7n. 

Diana, Klee, 538, 538 
Diaz, Narcisse, 119, 120 
Forest Path, 119 

Dido Building Carthage, Turner, 269, 269, 271 
Dinard, Picasso, 539, 538 

Disasters of War, The, Goya, 78, 79, 81, 435; print from, 79 
Discus Thrower, 200 
Dish of Fruit, Gris, 460, 461 
Disillusioned Souls, Hodler, 422 
Disparates, Goya, 81-82; etching from, 76 
Distinguished Member of the Humane Society, A, Landseer, 
141, 141 

distortion, of Cezanne, 356-57, 361; of El Greco, 361; of 
human figure, 357; of Ingres, 59-60, 61 
Divers on Yellow Background, Leger, 465, 465 
Divine Comedy, Blake’s illustration for, 252, 253 
divine proportion, 333 

divisionism, 329; and Signac, 339; technique of, 331-32 
Dix, Otto, 434—35 
Der Krieg, 435 

Dr. Mayer-Hermann, 515, 516 
Meeting a Madman at Night, 433, 435 
Docks at Hamburg, Marquet, 408, 408 
Doctor, The, Fildes, 298, 298 
Dog Barking at the Moon, Miro, 535, 535 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, Daumier, 97, 97-98 
Doughty, Thomas, 260, 261 
In the Catskills, 261, 260 
Dove, Arthur C., 443 
Drama, The, Daumier, 103, 101-02 
Drawbridge, Jongkind, 223, 223 

drawing, of Daumier, 93; Daumier and Guys compared, 96; 
of Degas, 196-97; of Ingres, 72, 197; of Matisse, 420; 
of Rodin, 210 

Dream, The, Rousseau (H.), 393, 393—94 
Du Cubisme, 457n. 

Duchamp, Marcel, 468-70, 524, 525, 526 

The Bride Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors, Even, 525, 526 
Nude Descending a Staircase, 469, 468-70, 512, 526 
Why Not Sneeze, Rose Selavy?, 525, 525-26 
Dufy, Raoul, 408-10 

Racetrack at Deauville, 409, 409 
Threshing with a Blue Machine, 409, 409 


Dupre, Jules, 119, 120 
The Hay Wagon, 119 

Dura Lex Sed Lex (Harsh Law, but Law), Rouault, 413, 413 
Duran, Carolus, 308 
Durand, Asher B., 259, 261 
Kindred Spirits, 259, 259, 260, 263 
Durand-Ruel, Georges, 181n., 187, 192; and Barbizon paint- 
ers, 118; buys impressionist paintings, 180; and Renoir, 
217n. 

Dutch landscape painting, 116n. 

Duveneck, Frank, 307; influence of, 322 
Hoesslin, Georg von, 307 
Dyer, Mrs. Charles Gifford, Sargent, 308, 308 
dynamic cubism, 468-70 

Dynamic Hieroglyphic of the Bal Tabarin, Severini, 472, 472 
dynamism, 473, 474; and futurism, 471-72 
Dynamism of an Automobile, Russolo, 471, 470 

Eakins, Thomas, 309, 312—20; as portrait painter, 314-17; 
as scientific reahst, 313 
The Agnew Clinic, 319, 319-20 
Frishmuth, Mrs. William D., 314, 315, 314-16, 319 
The Gross Clinic, 320, 320 
Masked Seated Nude, 312, 313 
Mending the Net, 317, 317-18, 319 
Musicians Rehearsing, 314, 314 
Salutat, 313, 313, 314 

Schmitt, Max, in the Single Shell, 318, 318-19 
Van Buren, Miss, PL 3, 316, 317 
Earl, Ralph, 257-258 

Sherman, Roger, 257, 257-58 
Early Sunday Morning, Hopper, 517, 518 
Earth Is a Man, The, Matta, 539, 538 
eclecticism, 165 

VEcorche, Study after Houdons, Cezanne, 346, 348 
Eiffel Tower (two versions), Delaunay, 467, 468, 470 
1814, Meissonier, 144, 144-45, 296 
elementarism, 494 
Empire State Building, 545 

emotional experience of the artist, David and Gericault, 
contrasted, 40; of Delacroix, 46, 49; personal vs. social, 
32; portrayed by Goya, 75 
Encounter, The, Courbet, 111, 110, 117 
Enchanted Hill, The, 248 

English painting, French attitude toward, 48n.; landscape, 
116; and pre-Raphaelites, 280-96; romanticism in, 
251-54 

English Royal Academy. See Royal Academy of Arts, London 
Ensor, James, 420, 422, 423-24 

Entry of Christ into Brussels in 1889, 424, 424 
Self-portrait with Masks, 425, 424 
Skeletons Trying to Warm Themselves, 425, 423 
Entombment of Atala, The, Girodet, 32, 31-33 
Entry of Christ into Brussels in 1889, Ensor, 424, 424 
Envoys of Agamemnon, The, Ingres, 57, 58, 61 
Epoch, Shahn, 518, 519 
Ernst, Max, 524 

etching, and aquatint, 87n.; Cassatt’s contribution to, 228; 

Whistler’s development of, 298-99 
Eternal City, The, Blume, 534 
Execution of Maximilian, The, Manet, 165, 171 
Executions of May 3, 1808, The, Goya, 89, 88-89, 165 
exoticism, in Atala, 33; and Gauguin, 381-87; in literature, 
34; of H. Rousseau, 393-94. See also Orientalism 
Experts, The, Decamps, 146, 146 
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expressionism, 360-61; in America, 442-49; Beckmann's ideas 
on, 438-39; definition of, 420; and fauvism, 398-99; in 
Germany, 420-42; and happy experiences, 534; of in- 
dependent painters, 436-42; and The New Objectivity, 
434-36; precursors of, 420-24; of Rouault, 410, 411; 
sculpture of, 429 

Exposition Universelle^ 112, 141; and Pavilion of Realism, 
113 

facet cubism, 463 

Factories at Clichtj, van Gogh, 367, 367 
Falling Rockets, Nocturne in Black and Gold, Whistler, 297 
Falls of the Rhine at Schafhausen, Turner, 268, 269, 271, 274 
Family of Charles IV, The, Goya, 77, 76-77, 84 
Famoso Americano, Mariano Cehallos, El, Goya, 82 
fantasy and fantastic art, of Blake, 251, 253; of Bocklin, 
301-04; of Chagall, 532-84; of Chirico, 528-31; of Cole, 
261-64; of Ensor, 423-24; of Fuseli, 254; of Goya, 79, 
82; of Hodler, 420, 422; of Klee, 537-38; medieval, 
523-24; nineteenth-century, 528; of Orozco, 509; of 
Redon, 388-90; of H. Rousseau, 390-94; of surrealism, 
520-24 

Fantin-Latour, Henri, 173-75, 180; and Degas, 197 
Homage to Berlioz, 175, 175n. 

Hommage a Delacroix, 174 
Still-life, 174, 175n., 344 

Studio in the Batignolles Quarter, A, 174, 174-75 
“fatagaga” pictures, 524-25 

fauvism, birth of, 403-07; Braque’s fusion of principles of, 
478; climax of, 413; and expressionism, 398-99, 420; 
forerunner of, 339; and Matisse, 403-07; of other paint- 
ers, 407-10; term derived, 405—06 
Feininger, Lyonel, 433, 524 
The Steamer Odin, II, 433 
Female Nude, Picasso, 458, 458 
Female Portrait, Modigliani, 5, 440 
Feuerbach, Anselm von, 300-01, 304 
Nanna, 301, 300 

Orpheus and Eurydice, 301, 300 
Fifer, The, Manet, 171 
Fildes, Luke 

The Doctor, 298, 298 

Fiquet, Hortense (Mme. Cezanne), 353, 347, 349 
First Class Carriage, Daumier, 101, 101 
Fish Form, Kandinsky, 432, 432 
Fisher, Alvin, 26 In. 

Fit for Active Service, Grosz, 434, 435 
Flandrin, Hippolyte J., 149 
Study of Male Nude, 149 
flochetage, 184 

Fonthill Abbey, 247, 247-48, 545 
For the Record, Gropper, 446 
Forest in the Moonlight, Bocklin, 304 
Forest Path, Diaz, 119, 120 

form(s), balance of, in classical landscape, 116; Cezanne’s 
abstraction of, 355, 360; Cezanne’s distortion of, 344- 
46; Corot’s disposition of, 126-27, 129, 130-31; David’s 
and Gericault’s use of, 40; and function, 545; in Goya’s 
painting, 88, 183; Goya quoted on, 75; and impression- 
ism, 182; Leger’s mechanical, 463-67; in pointillism, 
329-31; and Velasquez, 183 
Fountain of Diana (relief from), Girardon, 218, 219 
“Four Blues,” 433 

Fournier-Sarloveze, Colonel, Gros, 34, 35, 36 

fourth dimension in painting, 458 

Foyer de la Danse, Degas, 200, 199-201, 215 


Fragonard, Jean H., 225n. 

French Academy. See Royal Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Paris 

French art. See classicism, impressionism, romanticism, and 
similar topics and names of specific arti.sts, e.g., Cezanne, 
David, etc. 

fresco, htion, 504—05; Pre-Raphaelites’ use of, 281-82; true, 
504-05. See also mural painting 
Fresnaye, Roger de la, 470 

Friedrich, Caspar D., 246-47, 249, 255, 265, 274, 303, 304, 
390; and Cole, 263; compared with Hudson River 
painters, 259 

Cloister Graveyard in the Snow, 246 
Moonrise over the Sea, 247, 245 
Mountain Peaks, 259, 259-60 
Two Men Looking at the Moon, 246, 245 
Friez, Othon, 408 

Frishmuth, Mrs. William D., Eakins, 314, 315, 314-16, 319 
Frith, William P., 295-96 
Derby Day, 295, 295, 296 

Private View at the Royal Academy, 1881, 296, 296 
titles of other paintings, 295 
From Eugene Delacroix to Neo-Impressionism, 339 
Fromentin, Eugene, 54 

functionalist architecture, 544-47; and beauty, 547; source 
of, 285; and Wright, 549, 553 

Funeral of Phocion, The, Poussin, 114, 115-16, 129, 340, 354 
Fur Traders Descending the Missouri, Bingham, 277, 277—78 
furniture, Crystal Palace exhibits of, 287, 288; David’s design 
of, 19 

Fuseli, John, 254 

The Nightmare, 253, 254 

futurism, 470-74; manifesto quoted, 471; sculpture of, 500 
Gabo, Naum, 498 

Linear Construction, 498, 498-99, 501 
Gachet, Dr., van Gogh, 371, 370 
Gainsborough, Thomas, 299 
Gargantua, Daumier, 102 
gate of harmony, 333 
Gates of Hell, Rodin, 209, 208-09 

Gauguin, Paul, 234, 304, 327, 360, 375-87; as art collector, 
375; and art nouveau, 432n.; in Brittany, 377-78, 380- 
81; Cezanne’s influence on, 381; color of, 403; and Degas, 
379, 381, 382, 385; early life and personality of, 375-77; 
and fauvism, 399; influence of, 387; as influence on 
Matisse, 400, 401, 402; and Pissarro, 192, 375-76; pub- 
lic’s appreciation of, 397; returns to France, 381-82; 
symbolism of, 389; and synthetism, 380, 381; Tahitian 
period of, 381—87; technical theories of, 378; and van 
Gogh, 369-70, 372, 379 
VArlesienne {Madame Ginoux), 379, 379 
Hina Te Fatou—The Moon and the Earth, 384, 384-86 
la Orana Maria, 382, 382-83 

Manao Tupapau—The Spirit of the Dead Watching, 383, 
383-84 

Manao Tupapau (woodcut), 427, 427 
Poemes Barbares, 384, 386 
Portrait of a Woman, 380, 381 
Self-portrait with Halo, 380, 380, 423n. 

The Vision after the Sermon— Jacob Wrestling with the 
Angel, PL 8, 378, 377-78, 379, 380-81, 383 
Whence Come We? What Are We? Whither Go We?. 
385, 386-87 

Woman in a Garden, 379, 379 
The Yellow Christ, 380 
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Gautier, Theophile, 52, 150; on Daubigny, 182 
genre painting, 310 

Geometrical Forms, Kandinsky, 431, 431 
geometrical painting, 489-90 
Geopoliticus, Dali, 524, 524 

Gerard, Frangois, 26, 27, 31, 56; and Madame Recamier, 20 
Psyche Receiving the First Kiss from Cupid, 26, 26 
Gericault, Theodore, 27, 38-43, 46, 60; and Delacroix, 43 
After Death (study), 41, 41 
Portrait of a Young Man, 42, 42 

Raft of the Medusa, 39, 40, 38-42, 49-50, 111, 113, 130, 
131, 140, 241 

Riderless Races at Rome, 42, 42 
German painting, expressionism and, 423n., 424-39; Feuer- 
bach’s contributions to classicism in, 300-01; neo-clas- 
sicism in, 244; and The New Objectivity, 434-36; real- 
ism and, 304-07; romantic, 243-50, 251, 300, 301-04; 
von Marees as transition in, 436 
Gerome, Jean L., 151—53, 181, 182; and Frith compared, 
296; and H. Rousseau, 392; students of, 312, 359 
Prayer in the Mosque of "Amr, Old Cairo, 153, 153 
Pygmalion and Galatea, 152, 152-53, 296 
Giacometti, Alberto, 539 
Ginoux, Madame. See VArlesienne 
Giorgione 

Concert Champetre, 162, 163-64, 165 
Giotto di Bondone, revolution of painting, 339-40, 346 
Girardon, Francois, 218 

Fountain of Diana, (relief from) 218, 219 
Girl with a Basket, Morisot, 226, 226 
Girl with a Braid, Lipchitz, 459, 459 
Girl with Cock, Picasso, 488, 487 
Girl in a Low Cut Dress, Matisse, 420, 420 
Girl before a Mirror, Picasso, PI. 12, 483, 482 
Girodet-Trioson, Anne L., 29, 31, 60; pupil of, 149 
The Entombment of Atala, 32, 31-33, 34 
Ossian Receiving the Generals of Napoleon, 33, 33-34 
Glackens, William, 322, 323 
Glance into Infinity, Hodler, 422 
Gleaners, The, Millet, 121, 122 
Gleizes, Albert, 457n., 470 

Gleyre, Marc G. C., 213n., 215, 223; students of, 297 

Gloucester Farm, Homer, 309, 309-10, 312 

Gods of the Modern World, Orozco, 509, 509-10 

Golden Age, The, Ingres, 66 

golden section, 470; explained, 333 

Golden Stairs, The, Burne-Jones, 469, 291, 470 

Gonzales, Eva, 226, 299 

Gonzalez, Jose V. See Gris, Juan 

Good Friends, The, Daumier, 102, 101 

Good Samaritan, The, Delacroix, 53, 52 

Gothic architecture, revival of, 247-48 

Gothic sculpture, Rodin on, 209 

Goya, Francisco, 75-90, 156; attitude toward life, 99, 100; 
court posts of, 81; and Daumier compared, 92-93; deaf- 
ness of, 81; and Delacroix compared, 75; and Duchess 
of Alba, 80, 81, 85; forms of, 183; influence of, 90; in- 
fluences on, 83; innovations of, 161, 183; isolation of, 79- 
82; last years of, 81-82; life of, 75-79; and Manet, 170; 
marriage of, 81; and The New Objectivity contrasted, 
434-35; portraiture of, 76-78, 81, 83-84, 87—88, 183; as 
printmaker, 412; as realist, 90; and Rouault compared, 
412; self-painting of, 77; world of, 75—79 
And Nothing Can Be Done about It, 79, 78 
Caprichos, 79, 81, 92 


Goya, Francisco (conf.) 

Clothed Mafa, 87, 85-86 
Colossus, 80, 79 

The Disasters of War, 79, 78, 79, 81, 435 
Disparates, 76, 81-82 

The Executions of May 3, 1808, 89, 88-89, 165 
The Family of Charles IV, 77, 76-77, 84 
El Famoso Americano, Mariano Ceballos, 82 
La Solana, Marquesa de, 84, 84 
Majas on a Balcony, 164, 165 
Nude Maja, 85, 85-86 
Osorio de Zuniga, Don Manuel, 78, 77—78 
El Pelele (The Manikin), 83, 83 
Peral, Dr., 182, 183 
Portrait of His Wife, 81, 81 
Proverbios, 82 
Que Tal?, 78, 78 
Ridiculous Folly, 76, 76 
San Andres, Marquesa de, 83, 83-84 
Saturn Devouring His Sons, 80, 79 
The Sleep of Reason Produces Monsters, 75, 76, 81 
Tauromachia, 80, 81, 82 
The Toreador Jose Romero, 88, 87-88 
Grande Jatte. See Sunday Afternoon, etc. 

Grande Odalisque, Ingres, 65n., 68; study for, 86, 85 
Grandes Eaux d Versailles, Daumier, 92, 94 
Granet, Frangois M., 70 
Granet, Frangois Marius, Ingres, 70, 69-70 
Graves, Morris, 540 
Guardian, 541, 540 

Great Bathers, The, Cezanne, 357, 356-58, 375, 394 
Greco, El, distortions of, 361; influence on Picasso of, 452 
Greece Exjnring on the Ruins of Missolonghi, Delacroix, 47n. 
Greek City by the Sea, Schinkel, 245, 245 
Green Line, The, Matisse, PI. 10, 404, 403-04 
Greenough, Horatio, 545, 553, quoted, 545 
Greenwich Village Backyards, Sloan, 321, 322 
Gris, Juan, 460-62, 470, 480 
Dish of Fruit, 460, 461 
Man at Cafe (study), 461, 461 
The Open Window, 460, 461, 462 
The Violin, PL 11, 462, 462 
Gropius, Walter, 544 
Bauhaus, the, 546 
Cropper, William, 446 
For the Record, 446 

Gros, Antoine J., 29, 34-38, 56, 57; and Delacroix, 46, 47; 
on Scenes of the Massacres of Scio, 47, 109; students of, 
53, 149, 151 
Battle of Eylau, 38 
Boyer, Christine, 35, 35-36 
Fournier-Sarloveze, Colonel, 34, 35, 36 
Hercules and Diomede, 38, 38 

Napoleon Visiting the Pesthouse at Jaffa, 36, 37, 37, 79 
Gross Clinic, The, Eakins, 320, 320 
Grosz, George, 435—36, 440, 524 
Fit for Active Service, 434, 435 

Maid Arranging Hair of Corpulent Woman, 435, 435-36 
Street Scene, 434, 435 
Grotto, The, Courbet, 108, 106 

group portraiture, of Bazille, 224, 225; of Courbet, 111-14, 
117, 140, 141, 142, 387; of Degas, 194-95, 201; of 
Fantin-Latour, 174; of Renoir, 215, 216; of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, 231-32 
Guardian, Graves, 541, 540 
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Guerin, Pierre N., 27, 42, 46, 56; student of, 147, 149 
Aurora and Cephalus, 26, 27 
Marcus Sextus Returned from Exile, 27 
Phaedra and Hippolytus, 27, 27 
Guernica, Picasso, 485, 486, 487, 488, 219n., 484-87, 489, 
538 

Guston, Philip, 448, 449 

The Painters City, 449, 448, 449 
Guys, Constantin, 95-96 

The King and Queen of Greece, etc., 95 
line Elegante, 96 


Half Standing Woman, Lipchitz, 459, 459 
Hals, Franz, influence of, 175, 308 
Hand of God, The, Rodin, 208, 208 
Harlequin, Picasso, 480, 480 

Harlequin Propped on Elbow, Picasso, 451, 450-51 
Harnett, William M., 52!7n. 

‘ The Old Violin, 526, 527n. 


Hartley, Marsden, 442-43 ^ 

Hurricane Island, Vinal Haven, Maine, 445, 443, 444 


Hassam, Childe, 237 

d’Haussonville, Comtesse, Ingres, 70, 71 

Hay Wagon, The, Dupre, 119, 120 

Hay Wain, The, Constable, 266, 47, 48n., 116n., 267 

Head, Belgian Congo, 4, 4, 427 

Head, East Coast Mexico, 504, 503 

Head, Modigliani, 441, 440 

Head of a Woman, Rivera, 503, 503 

Head of a Young Woman, Degas, 203, 202 

Hearst, William R., 248 

Heckel, Erich, 428, 434 

Portrait of a Man, 428, 427—28 
Heim, Frangois J., 146-47 

Charles X Distributing Awards, etc., 139, 147 
Scene from Jewish History, 147, 147 
Heliodorus Driven from the Temple, Delacroix, S-j 
hellscapes, 523, 524, 534 
Henri, Robert, 321, 322, 323 
Henriquel-Dupont, Louis P., 147 
Henry TV Playing with His Children, etc., Ingres, 04 
Hercules and Diomede, Gros, 38, 38 
Hermaphroditic Idol, Carra, 474, 474 
Hicks, Edward, 258-59, 276; and Leger, 466 
The Peaceable Kingdom, 258, 258—59, 391 
Hide-and-Seek, Tchelitchew, 542, 541-42 
Hina Te Fatou—The Moon and the Earth, Gauguin, 384, 


384-86 

Hodler, Ferdinand, 420, 421 
Disillusioned Souls, 422 
Glance into Infinity, 422 
The Night, 422, 420, 422, 423 
Hoesslin, Georg von, Duveneck, 307, 307 
Holbein, Hans, the younger, 422n. 

Holmes, Charles, quoted, 343 
Homage to Berlioz, Fantin-Latour, 175, 175n. 
Homage to Manet, Orpen, 300, 299-300 
Hommage d Delacroix, Fantin-Latour, 174 
Homer, Winslow, 309—12 

Gloucester Farm, 309, 309-10, 312 
The Hunter, 311, 311 
The Life Line, 310, 310 
Northeaster, 444, 444 
Prisoners from the Front, 310, 310 
Ship Unfurling Sails, 311, 312 


Hope, Watts, 290, 291 
Hopper, Edward, 518 
Early Sunday Morning, 517, 518 
Horizontal Spines, Calder, 501, 501 
Horizontal Tree, Mondrian, 493, 493 
horror, and humor, 435-36; of Picasso, 487 
Horse Fair, The, Bonheur, 148, 148 

House and Factory of M. Henry, The, Corot, 129, 129—30 
House of the Hanged Man, The, Cezanne, 350, 349, 350, 351 
houses, of Le Corbusier, 495-96; of Mies van der Rohe, 
547-48; of Wright, 549 

How Sir Galahad, Sir Bors ir Sir Percival were fed, etc., 
Rossetti, 282, 282-83 
Huckleberry Finn, 277 

Hudson River painters, 259-64, 276, 277; Homer contrasted 
with, 311 

Hugo, Victor, 35, 44, 49 
Hiilsenback, Richard, 528 

human figure, Ealdns’s painting of, 312-14; Leger on, 465; as 
subject matter for art, 91-93 
humor, and horror, 435-36 
Hundred Guilder Print, 37 
Hunt, William H., 282, 291, 292 

The Awakening Conscience, 292, 292, 294 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 281, 282 
Hunter, The, Homer, 311, 311 

Hurricane Island, Vinal Haven, Maine, Hartley, 445, 443, 444 

I and My Village, Chagall, 533, 532 
la Orana Maria, Gauguin, 382, 382-83 
Iliad, 58n.; quoted, 61 
Imploration, Rodin, 421, 210, 420 
Impression— Sunrise, Monet, 181, 182 
impressionism, 180-234; in America, 237-38; and Ash Can 
School, 322-23; and Bazille, 225; of Boudin, 222; and 
Cassatt, 227-28; and Cezanne, 339-41, 349-50; colors 
of, 185-86; definition of, 182; and Degas, 192-94, 195- 
99, 204; of Degas’s sculpture, 207, 208; in England, 
296-300; and Goya, 183; great transitionalist of, 192- 
93; inheritances of, 184-85; and Jongldnd, 223; light of, 
271, 273; and Manet, 176-79, 185-86; of Matisse, 400; 
Monet as bridge from, 190; nature of, 182-84; and neo- 
impressionism, 328-33; and Renoir, 215-16, 217, 219- 
20; and Rodins sculpture, 208, 209; and Seurat, 328- 
33; of Sisley and Pissarro, 190-92; and Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, 228-34; transformation of, 234; and Turner, 273- 
74; and van Gogh, 366-67; and Velasquez, 183; women 
painters of, 226-28 

impressionist exhibitions, 180-81, 217; Cezanne in, 349-50; 
and Degas, 203-04; Gauguin in, 375-76; last, 333; neo- 
impressionists in, 333; and Renoir, 215, 216 
impressionist landscapes, 182, 185 
impressionist sculpture, 207 

impressionists, the, and Barbizon painters, 118; and Cassatt, 
227; contributions to, 155; and creation of public taste, 
364; early collectors of, i81n., 370n., 375; color-light 
theories of, 341; and Eakins compared, 317; first exhibi- 
tion of, 180-81; and form, 182; innovations of, 183-84; 
and the Japanese print, 172-73; last of, 234; last show of, 
204; Manet and, 173; and Morisot, 226; name of, de- 
rived, 181; pure, 190; purest of, 182; and Renoir, 217; 
Zola’s remarks about, 350 
Improvisation, Kandinsky, 430, 431 
In the Catskills, Doughty, 261, 260 

In the Circus Fernando: The Ring Master, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
335, 335-36 
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In the Night, Chagall, 533, 532 

Independants, and Rousseau, 392-93; and van Gogh, 364n. 
Ingres, Jean A. D., 27-28, 29, 56-73, 147, 152, 155, 156, 
185; borrowed elements of, 164; and David, 58; and 
Degas, 196, 197, 205, 206, 207; and Delacroix com- 
pared, 56—57; drawings of, 72, 197; early life of, 58—60; 
finest work of, 63; and Flandrin, 149; ‘"Gothic” labeling 
of, 58, 65; honors for, 65, 68; last years of, 66, 68; mar- 
riage, 60, 63, 68; as pedant, 56-57; portraiture of, 58, 
69-72; RaphaeFs influence on, 64, 65; Roman periods of, 
60-64, 66; and Salon of 1855, 112, 141; Seurat influenced 
by, 329; sexuality of, 62, 66; students of, 149, 154; style 
of, 72-73; texture of, 477 
The Age of Iron, 66 
Apotheosis of Homer, 65, 66 
Aretino in the Studio of Tintoretto, 64 
Bather of Valpingon, PI. 1, 60, 61, 68, 164, 196, 206 
Bertin, Monsieur, 72, 72 
Betrothal of Raphael, 64 
Christ Delivering the Keys to St. Peter, 65 
Crisse, Comte Turpin de, 75, 74 
The Death of Leonardo da Vinci, etc., 64 
The Envoys of Agamemnon, 57, 58, 61 
Golden Age, The, 66 

Grande Odalisque, 65n., 68; study for, 86, 85 
Granet, Frangois Marius, 70, 69-70 
d’Haussonville, Comtesse, 70, 71 
Henry TV Playing with His Children, etc., 64 
Jupiter and Thetis, 62, 63, 61-62, 66, 70, 73 
King Philip of Spain, etc., 64 
The Martyrdom of St. Symphorien, 66, 66 
Odalisque en Grisaille, 86, 85 
Odalisque with the Slave, 67, 66 
Paolo Malatesta and Francesca da Rimini, 64, 64 
Raphael and La Fornarina, 64 
Riviere, Madame, 59, 58-60, 61, 65, 69, 70 
La Source, 68, 68, 385 
Stratonice, 67, 9, 66, 164 
Tournon, Comtesse de, 71, 72 
The Turkish Bath, 69, 68 
The Vow of Louis Kill, 65, 56, 64, 65 
Inman, Henry, 26 In. 

Inness, George, 261 
Institute of France, 52 
Interior of an Inn, Leys, 143 

Internal and External Forms, Moore, 500, 499-500, 501, 539 
International Style in architecture, 544-48; ideas behind, 
494; and Le Corbusier, 495-96; opposition to, 549-53 
Interrupted Reading, Corot, 133, 132, 133—34 
intimism, 399; of Nabi painting, 387 

Into the World There Came a Soul Called Ida, Albright, 540, 
539 

LTntran, Cassandre, 466, 467 
“Irish” chair, 287, 288 

Isle of the Dead, Rocklin, 304, 303-04, 528 
Italian Landscape, Allston, 245, 245, 255, 256 

Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, Delacroix, 52 
Japanese prints, 172-73; and Degas, 199; influence of, 228; 
and Seurat, 329-30; and Toulouse-Lautrec, 234; and van 
Gogh, 372-73, 374; and Whistler, 297, 298 
Jason Returning to Demand His Fathers Kingdom, Allston, 
254, 255 

Jawlensky, Alexei von, 432, 433 
Looking Within—Night, 432 
Jazz, Matisse, 418 


Jeanneret, Charles-£. See Le Corbusier 
Job, Blake s illustration for Book of, 251, 253 
Johnson, Eastman, 276 

Johnson Wax Company buildings, Wright, 551, 549-50 
Jongkind, Johann B., 222—23 
Drawbridge, 223 
Jorg, Klee, 537, 538 
Joy of Life, The, Matisse, 406, 413 

Judgment of Paris, Raimondi, after Raphael, 163, 164, 165 
Jugendstil, 423n. 

Jupiter and Thetis, Ingres, 60, 61, 61-62, 66, 70, 73 
Justice and Divine Vengeance Pursuing Crime,- Prud’hon, 28, 
28 

Kandinsky, Wassily, 431-32, 433, 524; theories of, demon- 
stratei 448, 489 
Fish Form, 432, 432 
Geometrical Forms, 431, 431 
Improvisation, 430, 431 
Kane, John, 392n. 

Kensett, John F., 261n. 

Kindred Spirits, Durand, 259, 259, 260, 263 
King Philip of Spain, etc., Ingres, 64 
King and Queen of Greece, The, etc., Guys, 95, 95 
Kirchner, Ernst L., 428-29, 434 
The Street, 428, 428—29 
Kiss, The, Brancusi, 497, 496-97 
Kiss, The, Rodin, 208, 209 
Kiyonaga. See Torii 
Klee, Paul, 433-34, 524, 537-38 
But the Red Roof, 537, 538 
Diana, 538, 538 
Jorg, 537, 538 

Landscape with Blue Birds, 536, 538 
Kneeling Woman, Lehmbruck, 442, 441, 442 
Knife Thrower, The, Matisse, 419, 418 
Kokoschka, Oskar, 439-40, 524 
The Tempest, 438, 439 
View of the Thames, 439, 439 
KoUwitz, Kathe, 440 
Death and the Mother, 440, 440 
Krieg, Der, Dix, 435 

Lady in Blue, Matisse, 418, 419, 417-18 
Lady with a Fan, Picasso, 133, 132, 133-34 
Lady on Horseback, Degas, 196, 197 
Lady in a Riding Habit, Courbet, 107, 106 
Lamothe, Louis, 196 

Landsberg, Mile. Yvonne, Matisse, 414, 413-14 
Landscape, American Scenery: Time, Afternoon, with a 
Southwest Haze, Allston, 257, 257 
Landscape with Blue Birds, l^ee, 536, 538 
Landscape with Farmhouse, Mondrian, 490, 490, 493 
Landscape with Fields, Pissarro, 193, 192 
Landscape with Mont Saint e~Victoire, Cezanne, 356, 356 
Landscape with Ruined City, Bockhn, 304 
landscape painting, of Allston, 244, 256-57; American and 
English, contrasted, 257; Barbizon innovations in, 117- 
21; Belgian, 150; of Cezaime, 352-53; Cezanne's ab- 
straction of, 354-56; of Cole, 264; of Constable, 265-68; 
and Corot, 126-31; of Courbet, 106; of Daubigny, 182; 
early nineteenth-centmy, 48n., 115, 116; eighteenth- 
century attitude toward, 115; English, 265, 267; finest 
classical, 115; German, 302, 305-06; Hudson River 
school, 259-61; of Manet, 163; of Monet, 182; poetic, 
119-20, 125; of T. Rousseau, 119; Runge’s theory of. 
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landscape painting ( cont . ) 

250; of Troyon, 150; of Turner, 268—74 
Landseer, Edwin, 141-42, 296; and Bonheur compared, 148 
Blackcock, 142, 142 

A Distinguished Member of the Humane Society, 141, 141 
Lane, Hugh, in Orpen s painting, 299 
Larkin, Oliver W., 262n. 

Lawson, Ernest, 323 
Le Corbusier, 494, 495, 547 

Savoye House, 495, 495—96, 547, 549 
Still-life, 494, 494 

Le Nain, Antoine, Louis, and Mattbieu, 278 
Le Prince, Jean B. 8 In. 

Leash in Motion, Balia, 470, 471 
Lebrun, Charles, 136, 137, 138 
Louis XrV Offering Thanks, 137, 136, 137 
Leda, Maillol, 359, 359 

Leger, Fernand, 463-67, 470, 480; influence of, 464, 467 
The Breakfast, 464, 465 
The City, PI. 13, 464, 463-64, 465, 467 
Contrast of Forms, 463, 463 
Divers on Yellow Background, 465, 465 
Leisure, 466, 465-66 
Three Figures, 462, 463 
Legislative Belly, The, Daumier, 98, 97-98, 102 
Lehmann, Karl E. R. H. S., 149; student of, 329 
Lehmbmck, Wilhelm, 441-42 
Kneeling Woman, 442, 441, 442 
Standing Woman, 442, 442 
Leibl, Wilhelm, 306 
The Poachers, 306, 306 
Leisure, Leger, 466, 465—66 

Leonardo da Vinci, 28, 333; and Corot compared, 132-33 
Mona Lisa, 132, 132 
Lepine, Edouard, 181n. 

VEstaque and the Gulf of Marseilles, Cezanne, 352, 352-53 
Letter, The, Cassatt, 228, 228 
Lewis, Sinclair, 512 
Leys, Henrik, 141, 142 
Interior of an Inn, 143 
Lhote, Andre, 470 

Liberation of the Peon, The, Rivera, 505, 504-05, 507, 508 
Liberty Leading the People, Delacroix, 89, 88-89 
Lictors Bringing Back to Brutus the Bodies of His Sons, 
David, 13, 13, 17, 18, 37, 243 
Life Line, The, Homer, 310, 310 

Life of Maria Aegyptiaca, First Episode: “Early Sinful Life,” 
Nolde, PL 9, 426, 425 

light, and color, 271-74; of impressionists, 184; in Monet’s 
painting, 185-88; in Rembrandt’s painting, 230; and 
shade in lithography, 82n. 

Linear Construction, Gabo, 498, 498-99, 501 
linear design, example of, 58; in Ingres’s portraits, 70 
Linnell, John, 253 

Lion Hunt, The, Delacroix, 44, 44, 52 
Lipchitz, Jacques, 459 
Girl with a Braid, 459, 459 
Half Standing Woman, 459, 459 
literary surrealism, 524, 528 

lithography, explained, 82 n.; Toulouse-Lautrec’s contribu- 
tions to, 233 

Little Giles, Couture, 168, 168 

Looking Within— Night, Jawlensky, 432, 432 

Loringhoven, Elsa von F., 525 

Lorrain, Claude, 126n., 269 

Louis XIV Offering Thanks, Lebrun, 137, 136, 137 


Louisiana Rice Fields, Benton, 514, 514 
Louvre, the, collections begun, 14; Caillebotte impression- 
ist collection acquired, 181; Courbet painting acquired, 
140; Gachet collection, 370n.; Olympia acquired, 176, 
182; as residence, 6 
Lower Manhattan, Marin, 444, 443 
Luce, Maximilien, 339 
Luks, George, 321, 323 
The Spielers, 323 

Luncheon of the Boating Party, Renoir, 215, 215, 216 
Luxembourg Museum, 176n. 

Macpherson, James, 33, 34 
Madeleine, La, 8 

Mile. V. in the Costume of an Espada, Manet, 158, 159 
Madrazo, Federigo de, 149 

Maid Arranging Hair of Corpulent Woman, Grosz, 435, 435— 
36 

Maillol, Aristide, 359; influence of, on Lehmbmck, 442 
Leda, 359, 359 

Maitre, Edmond, 175; in Bazille’s painting, 225 
maja, explained, 85 
Majas on a Balcony, Goya, 164, 165 
Male Nude, Seurat, 330, 329 
Male Nude, Study of, Flandrin, 149, 149 
Malevich, Kasimir, 489-90 
White on White, 489, 489-90, 494 
Man in Blue, The, Cezanne, 353, 353 
Man in a Blue Cap, Cezanne, 347, 349 
Man at Cafe (study), Gris, 461, 161 
Man Drawing a Sword, Barlach, 429, 429 
Man with Guitar, Braque, 475, 474-75 
Man with the Leather Belt, The, Courbet, 108, 107 
Man with the Standard, von Marees, 436, 436 
Man with Violin, Picasso, 474, 474-75 
Manao Tupapau—The Spirit of the Dead Watching, Gauguin, 
383, 383-84 

Manao Tupapau (woodcut), Gauguin, 427, 427 
Manet, Edouard, 156-79; and Bazille, 225; in Bazille’s paint- 
ing, 225; borrowing of, 163-65; and Cezanne, 349; 
color of, 169, 170; and contemporaries, 173-75; and 
Couture, 168, 169; criticism of, 169, 170; death of, 176; 
and Degas, 197; Degas’s drawing of, 197, 197; and 
Eakins contrasted, 312; early successes of, 158; exhibits 
at Martinet’s, 169, 170; in Fantin-Latour’s group por- 
trait, 174-75; and Gonzales, 226, 299; and Guys, 96; and 
impressionism, 176-79; and the impressionists, 180, 204; 
influence of, 321, 398; innovations of, 158, 161-63, 179; 
last years of, 199; marriage of, 173; and Monet, 184; and 
Morisot, 225, 226, 227; Morisot on, 226; personality of, 
203; as portrait painter, 169, 178; and Salon des Refuses, 
158, 170; and the Salons, 158-59, 170, 171; as student, 
168; teacher of, 160; Zola’s defense of, 172 
The Absinthe Drinker, 168 
Le Bain. See Le Dejeuner sur VHerhe 
The Balcony, 164, 164-65, 225, 226 
The Bar at the Folies Bergeres, 179, 178-79 
Boating, PL 4, 176, 177 
Le Bon Bock, 175, 175-76, 177 
Bull Fight, 170 
Christ with Angels, 170 
Christ Insulted by the Soldiers, 170 
Le Dejeuner sur VHerbe, 161, 162, 159, 160, 161-65, 170, 
177, 181; as landscape, 163 
The Execution of Maximilian, 165, 171 
The Fifer, 171 
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Manet, fidouard (cont.) 

Mile. V. in the Costume of an Espada, 158. 159 
Moore, George, 178, 178 

Olympia, 166, 165-67, 170, 173, 178, 179, 183; Cezanne’s 
satire of, 349; purchased for Louvre, 176, 182 
portrait of his parents, 158, 169 
The Railroad Station, 176 
Skating, 177, 178 

Spanish Guitar Player, 159, 158, 159, 169 
Valence, Lola de, 169, 169-70 
Woman with a Parrot, 169, 170, 171 
Young Man in the Costume of a Majo, 158, 159, 169 
Zola, Emile, 172, 171, 172, 173, 199, 368 
Manguin, Henri, 408 

Marat, Jean Paul, assassination of, 14-15 
Marat, David, 14, 14-15, 20, 37, 98 
Marc, Franz, 431, 524 
Marcoussis, Louis, 470 

Marcus Sextus Returned from Exile, Guerin, 27 
Marie Antoinette on the Way to Execution, David, 7, 7 
Marilhat, Prosper G. A., 54 
Oriental Caravanserai, 54 
Marin, John, 443-45 

Lower Manhattan, 444, 443 
Off York Island, Maine, 445, 443-44 
The Singer Building, 443, 443 
Marinetti, Filippo T., 471 

Marius amid the Ruins of Carthage, Vanderlyn, 242, 242 
Market at Gisors, The, Pissarro, 192, 192 
Marquet, Albert, 408 
Docks at Hamburg, 408 
Marees. See von Marees 

Mars Disarmed by Venus and the Graces, David, 24, 24 
Mars Vanquished by Mmerva, David, 24, 24, 21 In. 

Marsh, Reginald, 516 

They Pay to Be Seen, 516, 516 
Martelli, Diego, Degas, 199, 199 
Martyrdom of St. Symphorien, The, Ingres, 66, 66 
Mas Provengal, Le, Derain, 407, 407 
Masked Seated Nude, Eakins, 312, 313 
Masson, Andre, 535 

Matisse, Henri, 399-407; and birth of fauvism, 403-07; 
chapel by, at Vence, 418; as collector, 401; color struc- 
ture of, 403-04; Derains portrait of, 406, 407; early 
years of, 399-402; experiments of, 413-17; importance 
of, 397-98; Notes of a Painter, 406-07, quoted, 417; 
and Picasso, 404, 487; quoted, 407; Rodin s influence on, 
401, 402, 420; as sculptor, 401, 407 
Blue Nude, 405, 406, 407 
La Coiffure, 403, 402 
Dance, study for, 414, 413 

Decorative Figure on an Ornamental Background, 417, 416 

La Desserte, 400, 401 

Girl in a Low Cut Dress, 420, 420 

Jazz, 418 

The Joy of Life, 406, 413 

The Knife Thrower, 419, 418 

Lady in Blue, 418, 419, 417-18 

Mile. Yvonne Landsberg, 414, 413-14 

Madame Matisse (The Green Line), PL 10, 404, 403-04 

The Moorish Screen, 416, 416 

Music, 413 

Nude by a Window, 417, 416 
Olive Trees, Collioure, 403, 403 
The Piano Lesson, 415, 414-15, 416 
Reclining Nude I, 405, 407 


Matisse, Henri ( cont . ) 

The Slave, 402, 401 
Three Friends, 421, 420 

Variation on a Still-life by de Heem, 401, 400, 414 
White Plumes, 415, 414, 418 
Matisse, Henri, Derain, 406, 407 

Matisse, Madame (The Green Line), Matisse, PL 10, 404, 
403-04 

Matta, Roberto, 538 

The Earth Is a Man, 539, 538 
Mauve, Anton, 364 
Mayer-Hermann, Dr., Dix, 515, 516 
mechanistic art, of Leger, 463-67 

medieval sculpture, influence of, on Barlach, 429, on Picasso, 
452; Romanesque, 411 
Meeting a Madman at Night, Dix, 433, 435 
Meissonier, Jean L. E., 127, 142-45, 147, 151, 152; and 
Corot compared, 129; and Frith compared, 296; and 
Societe Nationale, 400; teacher of, 149 
1814, 144, 144-45, 296 
La Rixe, 143, 144 
View of Venice, 128, 129 

Melancholy and Mystery of a Street, Chirico, PL 15, 528, 529 
Mending the Net, Eakins, 317, 317-18, 319 
Mengs, Raphael, 83 

Merced River, Yosemite Valley, Bierstadt, 260, 260 
Merz Konstruktion, Schwitters, 526, 526 
merzbild, 526—27 
‘‘metaphysical” painting, 529, 531 
Metcalf, Willard L., 237n. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Havemeyer collection, 228; 

Manet painting cleaned, 170 
Metzinger, Jean, 457n., 470 
Tea Time, 457, 457-58 

Mexican painting, contemporary, 510-11; renaissance of, 
502-10 

Mexico, East Coast Head, 504, 503 
Michel, Georges, 55 
The Old Chateau, 55 

Michelangelo, 35, 39, 46; and Millet’s painting, 122 
Middleton, Arthur, His Wife and Son, West, 240, 241 
Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, The, Wood, 516, 516 
Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig, 547-48 
Seagram Building, 549, 548 
Tugendhat House, 548, 547 

Millais, John E., 282, 291, 292-95; and Hunt compared, 292 
Christ in the House of His Parents, 293, 293, 294 
Wyatt, Mr. James, and His Granddaughter Mary, 294, 
294 

Millet, Jean F., 100, 121-23; and Cezanne contrasted, 343 
The Angelas, 122 
The Bleaching Tub, 122, 122-23 
The Gleaners, 121, 122 
The Quarriers, 123, 123 
The Sowers, 121, 122 
Miners, Borinage, van Gogh, 366, 367 
Minotauromachia, Picasso, 484, 483-84 
Miro, Joan, 535-37 

Dog Barking at the Moon, 535, 535 
Painting, 1933, 536, 535, 537 
Miserere, Rouault, 412 
mobile, the, 501 

modern art, basic idea of, 298; David and tradition, 3-6; 
essence of, 346; first, 234; and Ingres, 63, 73; and post- 
impressionism, 388; values in, 134; and van Gogh, 371 
Modigliani, Amedeo, 440-41, 524; art of, 3-6 
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Modigliani, Amedeo ( cont. ) 

Female Portrait, 5, 440 
Head, 441, 440 
Self-portrait, 441, 440 
module, modern use of, 547-48 
Mona Lisa, Leonardo, 132, 132 
Mona Lisa with a Teaspoon. See Tea Time 
Mondrian, Piet, 490-94 

Broadway Boogie Woogie, 492, 492-93 
Composition No. 10, Plus and Minus, 493, 493 
Composition with Yellow, 491, 490, 492, 493 
Horizontal Tree, 493, 493 
Landscape with Farmhouse, 490, 490, 493 
Rhythm in Straight Lines, 492, 490, 492, 493 
Monet, Claude, 18 In., 185-90, 327; and Bazille, 223, 224, 
225; in Bazille s painting, 225; befriended by Tanguy, 
368; and Boudin, 222; color, painting of, 332; color-light 
relationships of, 186, 187-88; and Eakins compared, 317; 
in Fantin-Latour’s painting, 175; on form and light, 182- 
83; and Homer compared, 309; and impressionism, 217; 
and Jongkind, 223; landscapes of, 182; life of, 185; and 
Pissarro, 192; portraiture of, 190; and Renoir, 213, 215; 
success of, 397; teacher of, 213n.; and Turner, 273; 
woman in art of, 211 
Impression— Sunrise, 181, 182 
Red Boats at Argenteuil, 184, 185, 186, 273 
Rouen Cathedral: Tour dlAlhane, Early Morning, 188, 
187-88 

Spring Trees by a Lake, 186, 186-87 
Terrace at Le Havre, 186, 186, 187, 309 
Water Lilies, 189, 188, 447 
Woman in a Garden, Springtime, 190, 190 
Mongez, Antoine, and His Wife Angelica, David, 23, 23-24 
Mont Sainte-Victoire, Cezanne, 354, 354 
Mont Sainte-Victoire from Bibemus Quarry, Cezanne, 355, 
355-56 

Mont Sainte-Victoire from Les Lauves, Cezanne, 355, 354-55 

Moonlit Landscape, Allston, 256, 256 

Moonrise over the Sea, Friedrich, 247, 245 

Moore, George, 299 

Moore, George, Manet, 178, 178 

Moore, Henry, 499-500 

Internal and External Forms, 500, 499-500, 501, 539 
Reclining Figure, 499, 499-500, 539 
Moorish Screen, The, Matisse, 416, 416 
moral values, in Couture’s painting, 160-61; Manet attacked 
for lack of, 159; and naturalism and realism, 166 
Morandi, Giorgio, 495 
Still-life, 495 

Moreau, Gustave, 399-400; Daumier’s satire of, 93, 94; and 
Matisse, 400 

The Apparition {Dance of Salome), 399, 399 
Morisot, Berthe, 181n., 225-26, 227 
Girl with a Basket, 226, 226 
Woman at Her Toilet, 226, 226 
Morisot, Edma, 226 
Morning, Waldmuller, 276, 275, 276 
Morris, Jane Burden, 283-84; Rossetti’s portrait of, 283 
Morris» William, 283, 284; and Arts and Crafts Movement, 
288; and Burne-Jones, 289-90 
La Belle Yseult, 289, 288 
Morse, Samuel F. B., 261n. 

Mother and Child, Cassatt, 227, 227 
Mother and Child on Beach, Corot, 134, 134 
Moulin de la Galette, Renoir, 214, 215, 216, 217, 220 


Mount, William S., 276 

Mountain Peaks, Friedrich, 259, 259-60 

Mueller, Otto, 429n. 

Munch, Edvard, 420, 422-23 
Anxiety, 423, 423 

Mur, Cotes du Nord, Corot, 131, 130-31 
mural painting, of Benton, 514; of Delacroix, 52; of Oro'/c 
508—10; and public works program, 514-15n.; Riven 
revival of, 504-08 
Music, Matisse, 413 
Musical Forms, Braque, 476, 476-77 

Musical Forms with the Words Fdtc and Journal, Bracpi 
475, 475-76 

Musicians Rehearsing, Eakins, 314, 314 
Musson, Estelle, Degas, 202, 202, 210 
Musson, Michel, Degas’s portrait of, 201, 201 
Myrbach-Rheinfeld, Felicien 
Candidates for Admission to the Paris Salon, 138, 139 
''Mysterious Rose Garden, The,” Beardsley, 291, 291, 423n. 

Nabis, the, 387-88 

Nadar (F. Tournachon), 181 

Naked Infant in a Meadow, Rimge, 248, 249, t538 

Nanna, Feuerbach, 301, 300 

Napoleon I, 76; architecture for, 8; and Colonru' V(‘nddm< 
115; and David, 8, 18, 19-22; Meissonier’s paintiiigs o; 
144-45; Spanish war of, 78-79 
Napoleon III, 114; Cabanel painting bought by, 170; Cor(. 
painting bought by, 125; and Courbet, 110; on Manet* 
painting, 158; Meissonier painting bought l)y, 143; an' 
Salon of 1863, 157; and Salon reform, 170 
Napoleon Visiting the Pesthousc at Jaffa, Gros, 36, 37, 37, 7' 
Napoleonic romanticism, 34-38 
nationalism in Mexican art, 503-04, 505-07 
naturalism, 166-67; in Millais’s painting, 293 
nature, and Barbizon painters, 117, 118; Ce7.ann(‘’s re-ert‘atioi 
of, 340-41, 343; Courbet’s pronounctanent on, 107; an< 
eighteenth-century landscapes, 115; for tli(‘ romantics 
116, 245—47; in T. Rousseau’s x^ainting, 119; Runge’: 
painting of, 249-50 
Nazar enes, the, 250, 274, 281 

*"N early Everybody Reads the BidletinJ* Shahn, 519, 5l9-2( 
neo-classical architecture, in America, 243; and Wasluiigtoi 
Monument, 286, 288 

neo-classical composition, and romantic, 50 
neo-classical sculpture, 24-25 

neo-classicism, 16, 18; antithesis of, 35; failur(‘ of, in America 
242-43; in Germany, 244; and Girod(4’s paintitig, 34; 
and West, 238-42 

neo-Godiic architecture of blouses of Parliannmt, 285-86 
neo-impressionism, 328-39; and Bazille, 225; l)ook on, 339; 
and Pissarro, 191-92; of Seurat, 328-38; of Signac, 338-- 
39; term coined, 333 
neo-plasticism, 494 
neo-romanticism, 541-42 
Nervi, Pier L., 553 

Neue Sachlichkeit, Die, 434-36, 440, 516, 524, 53f) 

New Objectivity, The, 434-36, 440, 5 16,’ 524,' 539 
New York Realists, 322 
Nicholson, Ben, 495 
Relief, 494, 495 

Nieuwerkerke, Count de, 52, 157; quoted, 122 
Night, The, Hodler, 422, 420, 422, 423 
Nightmare, The, Fuseli, 253, 254 ’ 
nihilistic art, and dada, 524 
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Nolde, Emil, 425-27 

Life of Maria Aegyptiaca, First Episode: ^‘Early Sinful 
Liier PI. 9, 426, 425 

nonobjective art, definition of, 430; of Kandinsky, 431—32; 

other isms and, 498—501 
Northeaster, Homer, 444, 444 
Notes of a Painter, 406-07 ; quoted, 417 
Nude, Braque, 478, 478 
Nude, Prud'hon, 29, 28 
Nude, Renoir, 220, 220 
Nude Arranging Her Hair, Degas, 206, 206 
Nude Descending a Staircase, Duchamp, 469, 468-70, 512, 
526 

Nude Maja, Goya, 86, 85-86 
Nude by a Window, Matisse, 417, 416 

Oath of the Horatii, The, David, 11, 9, 10-12, 13, 17n., 18, 19, 
23, 37, 38, 88-89, 111, 130, 131, 152, 238, 239 
Oath of the Tennis Court, David, 14, 21, 239 
objective realism, defined, 166 
occult balance, Degas's use of, 200 
Odalisque en Grisaille, Ingres, 86, 85 
Odalisque with Parrot, Delacroix, 87, 85 
Odalisque with the Slave, Ingres, 67, 66 
Off York Island, Maine, Marin, 445, 443-44 
Old Chain Pier, Brighton, Constable, 266, 267-68 
Old Chateau, The, Michel, 55 
Old Guitarist, The, Picasso, 452, 451-52 
Old Shoes, van Gogh, 368, 367 
Old Violin, The, Harnett, 526, 527n. • 

Old Woman, Picasso, 451, 450 
Olive Trees, ColUoure, Matisse, 403, 403 
Olsen, Christina, Wyeth, 543, 542 
Olympia, Cezanne, 349, 349 

Olympia, Manet, 166, 165-67, 170, 173, 176, 178, 179, 183, 
349; purchased for Louvre, 176, 182 
Open Window, The, Gris, 460, 461, 462 
Opening the Fold, Palmer, 252, 253 

order, of Corot's forms, 126-27; in Poussin’s painting, 116; 

and the romantics, 116; and T. Rousseau, 119 
Oriental Caravanserai, Marilhat, 54, 54 
Oriental Night Scene, Decamps, 145, 146 
Orientalism, of Delacroix, 48-52; early, 146; of Gerome, 
153; of Marilhat, 54 
Orozco, Jose C., 508—10 
Barricade, 508, 509 

Cortez and the Cross, and the Machine, 510, 510 
Gods of the Modern World, 509, 509—10 
Orpen, William, 299-300 
Homage to Manet, 300, 299 
Orpheus and Eurydice, Feuerbach, 301, 300 
orphism, 468 

Orwell, George, on Dali, 522 
Osorio de Zuniga, Don Manuel, Goya, 78, 77—78 
Ossian Receiving the Generals of Napoleon, Girodet, 33, 
33-34 

Ottin, Auguste, 18 In. 

Overbeck, Friedrich, 250 
Oxbow of the Connecticut, The, Cole, 264, 264 
Oxford Union, library frescoes, 281-82, 283 
Ozenfant, Amedee, 494 

Pacioli, Luca, 333 

paint, Courbet's application of, 104, 105, 106; Manet’s ap- 
plication of, 163, 165; Renoir's application of, 221; van 
Gogh’s application of, 372 


Painter and Model, Picasso, 481, 480-81 
Painters City, The, Guston, 449, 448, 449 
Painters Studio, The, Courbet, 113, 111-13, 114, 117, 140, 
141, 142, 387 

painting, artist’s presence and, 233; bourgeois taste in, 154- 
55; Cezanne’s revolution of, 339-41, 346; Constable's 
method of, 267-68; Corot's importance to, 126, 131-34; 
Courbet’s pronouncements on, 103-04; David’s revo- 
lution of, 6, 10-12; Delacroix's definition of, 48; Diderot's 
definition of function of, 23; fourth dimension in, 458; 
Giotto's revolution of, 339-40, 346; Goya’s innovations 
in, 83—90; handbook on, 216; Matisse's theories of, 406- 
07; “metaphysical,” 529, 531; Mondrian’s theories of, 
490-94; Nabis’ principle of, 387; perspective in, 353, 
458; Renoir on, 219, 221; techniques of, 158, 161-63, 
272-73, 331-32; texture in, 477-78; West’s innovations 
in, 239-42 

Painting, 1933, Miro, 536, 535, 537 
Palmer, Samuel, 253-54 

Coming from Evening Church, 253, 253 
Opening the Fold, 252, 253 

Paolo Malatesta and Francesca da Rimini, Ingres, 64, 64 
Parade, La, Seurat, 336, 336-37 
parallelism, of Hodler, 422 

Parliament, Houses of, burned, 271—72; rebuilt, 285—86 
Passion of Sacco and Vanzetti, The, Shahn, 518, 519 
pastel drawing, of Degas, 205-06 
Pavilion of Realism, Courbet's. 113, 141, 157, 171, 195 
Paxton, Joseph, 284-85 
Crystal Palace, 285 

Peaceable Kingdom, The, Hicks, 258, 258-59, 391 
Peale, Charles W., 258 
Pechstein, Max, 429n. 

Peintres Impressionistes. See Impressionists, the 
Pelele, El (The Manikin), Goya, 83, 83 
Penns Treaty with the Indians, West, 240, 239, 240-41 
Peral, Dr., Goya, 182, 183 
Pere Tanguy, van Gogh, 369, 367-68 
Persistence of Memory, The, Dali, 522, 522, 523 
perspective, 458; of Cezanne, 353; defined, 353 
Pevsner, Antoine, 498 
Phaedra and Hippolytus, Guerin, 27, 27 
Philadelphia Realists, 322 
Philosopher, The, Chirico, 530, 530 
Physical Culture, Picabia, 468, 468 
Piano Lesson, The, Matisse, 415, 414r-15 
Picabia, Francis, 468, 470, 524 
Physical Culture, 468, 468 

Picasso, Pablo, 450-58, 474-75, 478-88, 489, 524; absent 
from Section d'Or, 470; as abstract painter, 489; African 
sculpture's influence on, 404; analytical cubism of, 460, 
461, 474-75; blue period, 450-51, 480; bone period, 
539; and Braque compared, 474-75; circus period, 452, 
480; classical period, 481-82; and cubism, 454-56; 
cubist colors of, 457n.; distortion of, 356; dual classifi- 
cation of, 478-79; early years, 450-54; and futurism 
exhibition, 471; importance of, 397-98, 478-80; and 
Klee compared, 537; and Matisse, 404; Negro period, 
456; quoted, 219n.; rose period, 452-53, 480; sculpture 
of, 538; surrealism of, 538-39; synthetic cubism of, 480- 
81; variety of work of, 478-81 
Baboon and Young, 539, 538 
Boy with Bouquet, 453, 452—53 
Boy Leading a Horse, 453, 453 
Les Demoiselles d' Avignon, 456, 358, 456, 480 
Dinard, 539, 538 
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Picasso, Pablo (cont.) 
drawing from a cast, 451, 450 
Female Nude, 458, 458 
Girl with Cock, 488, 487 
Girl before a Mirror, PL 12, 483, 482 
Guernica, 485, 486, 487, 488, 219n., 484-87, 489, 538 
Harlequin, 480, 480 

Harlequin Propped on Elbow, 451, 450-51 

Lady with a Fan, 133, 132, 133—34, 453 

Man with Violin, 474, 474—75 

Minotauromachia, 484, 483-84 

The Old Guitarist, 452, 451-52 

Old Woman, 451, 450 

Painter and Model, 481, 480—81 

Seated Nude Woman, 458, 458 

Self-portrait, 455, 454 

Standing Nude, 483, 481-82 

Stein, Gertrude, 454, 454, 482 

Three Musicians (two versions), 482, 481 

La Toilette, 452, 452 

The Watering Place, 453 

Woman with Loaves, 454, 453-54 

Woman in White, 483, 482 

Women of Algiers, Variations and 'W,” 488, 487 
Picture Box Man, The, Waldmiiller, 275, 275 
Pierrot with a Rose, Rouault, 412, 412 
pigments, bitumen, 28; bound and unbound, 504n, 

Pippin, Horace, 392n. 

Pissarro, Camille, 18 In., 190, 191-92; and Cezanne, 347-48, 
349, 350, 358; and Eakins compared, 318; and Gauguin, 
375-76; and impressionist shows, 217; and Jongkind, 
223; neo-impressionism of, 333; and Turner, 273; and 
van Gogh, 366, 370; and Les Vingt, 334 
Avenue de VOpera, 193, 192 
Landscape with Fields, 193, 192 
The Market at Qisors, 192, 192 
River— Early Morning, 332, 333 
Pissarro, Lucien, 333 
Poachers, The, Leibl, 306, 306 
Poemes Barbaras, Gauguin, 384, 386 
Poet, The, or Half Past Three, Chagall, 533, 532-33 
Poet and His Muse, The, Chirico, 531, 530 
poetic landscapes, of Barbizon painters, 119-20; of Corot, 
125; of Daubigny, 120 

pointillism, 329; and Matisse's color, 403; technique of, 331- 
32; of van Gogh, 367 

political allegory or comment, 33; of Daumier, 94-98; in 
David’s paintings, 12, 13; in Guerin’s painting, 27 
Pollock, Jackson, 188-90 
Autumn Rhythm, 189, 189-90, 447 
Poor Fisherman, The, Puvis de Chavannes, 331, 331 
Port of St. Tropez, The, Signac, 338 
Portrait of His Wife, Josefa Bayeu, Goya, 81, 81 
Portrait of Kisling, Soutine, 447, 447-^8 
Portrait of a Man, Heckel, 428, 427-28 
Portrait of a Woman, Gauguin, 380, 381 
Portrait of a Young Man, Gericault, 42, 42 
portrait drawing, David, 21 
Portraits in an Office, Degas, 201, 201 
portraiture, Cezanne, 353; Corot, 131—35; Courbet, 105-06, 
107, 109-10; David, 20, 23-24; Degas, 194-95, 202, 
210; Eakins, 314-17; Earl, 257-58; English traditional, 
299; Fantin-Latour, 175n.; Gericault, 42; Goya, 76-78, 
83-84, 87-88, 183; Gros, 35, 36; group. See group 
portraiture; Ingres, 58, 69-72; Manet, 169, 178; Matisse, 
404, 413-14; Millais, 294; Monet, 190; psychological, 
428; as psychological studies, 194, 210; Renoir, 216; 


portraiture ( cont . ) 

Sargent, 308; Sargent’s remark on, 317; Schick, 244; 
Seurat, 337-38; van Gogh, 368; West, 241; Winterhalter, 
151. See also self-portraiture 
Posada, Jose G., 503, 509 
Calvera Huertista, 503, 503 
Poseuses, Les, Seurat, 336, 337 
posters, 233-34, 467 

post-impressionism, classicists of, 327-59; and modern art, 
388; romantics of, 360-94 
post-impressionists, the, 234 
Postman Roulin, The, van Gogh, 374, 373-74 
Potato Eaters,. The, van Gogh, 365, 365, 367 
Potter, Paul, 150 

Poussin, Nicolas, 115, 137-38, 244, 245; and Bingham com- 
pared, 278; and Cezanne’s theories of art, 340-41, 343; 
and Corot compared, 126, 129-30; and Seurat’s art, 
329-30 

The Funeral of Phocion, 114, 115-16, 129, 340, 354 
Shepherds in Arcady, 343, 343 
Prayer in the Mosque of *Amr, Old Cairo, Gerome, 152, 153 
Praxiteles 

Aphrodite of Cnidus (copy), 212, 213 
Prendergast, Maurice, 323 

Afternoon, Pincian Hill, Rome, 323 
Pre-Raphaelitism, 280—96, 304, 410; and Arts and Crafts 
Movement, 284-88; Dali’s relationship to, 528; fantastic 
art of, 390; ideals of, 280-82; realistic images of, 303 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 276; founded, 282 
primitive painting, of Americans, 258; as influence on Leger, 
466; of modems, 392n.; of H. Rousseau, 391-94 
primitivism, nineteenth-century, 255 

Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Winterhalter, 151, 151 
Print Collector, The, Daumier, 101, 100-01, 314 
printmaking, of Cassatt, 228; and Rouault’s development, 
412-13. See also Japanese prints 
Prioress' Tale, The, Burne-Jones, 289, 289-90 
Prison Choir, Daumier, 102, 101 
Prisoners from the Front, Homer, 310, 310 
Private View at the Royal Academy, 1881, Frith, 296, 296 
Prix de Rome, advantages of, 6; typical painting for, 8-9, 58, 
66 

** Professor— Please Play "The Rosary'," Sloan, 322, 322 

Proudhon, Pierre J., 109, 112, 166 

Proudhon and His Daughters, Courbet, 110, 109-10 

Proust, Antonin, 168, 176 

Proverbios. See Disparates 

Prud’hon, Pierre P., 28 

Justice and Divine Vengeance Pursuing Crime, 28 
Nude, 29 

Psyche Receiving the First Kiss from Cupid, Gerard, 26, 26 
Public Gardens in Arles, van Gogh, 372, 371, 375 
pubhc taste in art, in America, 242-43; and Couture’s paint- 
ing, 160; and Duchamp, 469-70; in England, 293, 295- 
96, 298; and Manet, 150, 159, 161, 170, 171; and Meis- 
sonier, 144-45; at mid-nineteenth century, 274-79; and 
the Salon, 140; and the Salon des Refuses, 156-58; in 
twentieth centiury, 398 
purism, 494-97 

Puvis de Chavannes, Pierre C., 330-31; influence of, on 
Gauguin, 387; and Matisse, 400; and von Marees com- 
pared, 436 

The Poor Fisherman, 331, 331 
The Sacred Grove, 385, 387 
The Sacred Wood, 331n. 

Pygmalion, Daumier, 152, 153 

Pygmalion and Galatea, Gerome, 152, 152-53, 296 
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QuarrierSy The, Millet, 123, 123 
Quatremere de Quincy, Antoine C., 17, 30n. 

Que Tal?, Goya, 78, 78 

Racetrack at Deauville^ Dufy, 409, 409 
Rap of the Medusa, Gericault, 39, 40, 38-42, 49-50, 111, 113, 
130, 131, 140, 241 
Railroad Station, The, Manet, 176 
Raimondi, M. 

Judgment of Paris, 163 
Rain, van Gogh, 377, 374—75 

Raphael Sanzio, influence of, on Ingres, 64, 65; on Renoir, 
216, 217 

Judgment of Paris, 163; contrasted with Le Dejeuner, 164, 
165 

Raphael and La Fornarina, Ingres, 64 
razor, ornamental, 287, 288 
Reading from Homer, A, Alma-Tadema, 290, 291 
realism, 74-135, of Ash Can School, 322; and Barbizon paint- 
ers, 117; birth of school of, 103; and bourgeois culture, 
90-93; of Courbet, 103-07, 114; Courbet's manifesto of, 
111, 112; Courbets Pavilion of, 113, 141, 157, 171, 195; 
contemporary, 542; defect of, 319; and French landscape 
painting, 115-16; and Goya, 75, 86, 89, 90; later German, 
304-07; and moral values, 166; in Le Sacre, 22; in still- 
life painting, 344, 345-46 
Realist, The, Couture, 168 

realists, attitude toward life of, 74-75; Courbet as leader of, 
111; Homer and Eakins as, 309-20; noblest, 90; Rodin 
as, 208, 209 

reason, and classicism and romanticism, 30, 31; and David, 
75; and Goya, 76, 81; and romanticism, 250, 251 
Recamier, Juliette, 19-20 
Recamier, Madame, Chinard, 25, 25 
Recamier, Madame, David, 20, 20, 58, 85 
Reclining Figure, Moore, 499, 499-500, 539 
Reclining Nude I, Matisse, 405, 407 
Recollection of a Town in Umbria, Thoma, 305, 305 
Red Boats at Argenteuil, Monet, 184, 185, 186, 273 
Red Vineyards, van Gogh, 364n. 

Redon, Odilon, 388-90; as antecedent of surrealism, 528, 534 
Revery, 389, 390 
Vase of Flowers, 389, 390 
regionalism in American painting, 324n., 512-19 
Regnault, Henri, 54-55 

Automedon and the Horses of Achilles, 55, 54 
Regnault, Jean B., 25, 26, 27 
Three Graces, 25 
Reid, Robert, 237n. 

Relief, Nicholson, 494, 495 

religious art, Matisse's chapel as, 418; of Nolde, 425-26; of 
Rouault, 410—12 

Rembrandt van Rijn, 55; attitude toward man of, 96; and 
Daumier compared, 92; illumination in paintings by, 
230; as a romantic, 42; texture of, 477 
Christ Healing the Sick, 37, 37 
Remington, Frederick, 31 In. 

Renaissance architecture, 133 
Renaissance painting, imitated, 132 

Renoir, Auguste, 181n., 182, 210—22, 226, 327, 357, 407; and 
Bazille, 223, 224; in Bazille's painting, 225; Boucher's 
influence on, 211-12, 217; and Degas contrasted, 210, 
215, 216; and Eakins compared, 317; early paintings of, 
213, 215; in Fantin-Latour's painting, 174; fulfillment 
of, 219-20; and impressionism, 192, 193, 215-16, 219- 
20; landscape of, 349; last years of, 221; and Monet, 213, 


Renoir, Auguste (cont.) 

215; portraiture of, 216; quoted, 219; return to tradition 
of, 216-19; and the Salons, 216, 217; and Seurat con- 
trasted, 333; as student, 213; success of, 397, 398 
Bather, 222, 220-21 

Bather with Griffon, 212, 213, 215, 221 
Bathers, 218, 217, 219, 220, 324, 328, 357 
Dance at Bougival, 217, 217 
Luncheon of the Boating Party, 215, 215, 216 
Charpentier, Madame, and Her Daughters, 216, 215—16 
217 

Moulin de la GaleUe, 214, 215, 216, 217, 220 
IVwde,220, 220 
The Swing, 213, 215 
Two Girls at the Piano, 221, 220 
Young Girls Arranging a Hat, 221, 220 
Repas, Le, Vuillard, 386, 387 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt, Runge, 249, 249-50 
Revenge of a Russian Orphan, The, 393 
Revery, Redon, 389, 390 
Reynolds, Joshua, 239, 254; and Blake, 251 
Rhythm in Straight Lines, Mondrian, 492, 490, 492 , 493 
Rider, Daumier, 103, 102 
Riderless Races at Rome, Gericault, 42, 42 
Ridiculous Folly, Goya, 76, 76 
River and Bridge, Daubigny, 120, 121 
River— Early Morning, Pissarro, 332, 333 
Rivera, Diego, 502-08, 511 

The Blood of Martyrs Enriches the Earth, 506, 505 
Detroit Institute of Arts frescoes, 507, 508 
Head of a Woman, 503, 503 
The Liberation of the Peon, 505, 504-05, 507, 508 
Rockefeller Center murals, 508, 519 
Sugar Cane, PI. 14, 506, 507-08 
Riviere, Madame, Ingres, 59, 58-60, 61, 65, 69, 70 
Rixe, La, Meissonier, 143, 144 
Road Menders, The, van Gogh, 376, 374 
Road near VEstaque, Braque, 457, 457 
Robert-Fleury, Joseph N., 149 
Rockefeller Center murals, Rivera, 508, 519 
rococo style, 21 In.; in Goya's art, 83 
Rodin, Auguste, 208-10, 359; drawings of, 210, 420; as in- 
fluence on Matisse, 401, 402, 420; quoted, 209 
The Age of Bronze, 209 
Balzac, 210 

Gates of Hell, 209, 208-09 
The Hand of God, 208, 208 
Imploration, 421, 210 420 
The Kiss, 208, 209 

study for a monument to Balzac, 402, 401 
The Thinker, 208-09 
Romanesque sculpture, 411 

Romans of the Decadence, The, Couture, 160, 161, 151, 160- 
61, 168 

romantic abstraction, of Turner, 269-74 
romantic-classic conflict. See classic-romantic conflict 
romantic classicism, 31-34 

romantic realism, of Barbizon painters, 117, 118, 120; of 
Thoma, 305-06; of Turner, 269 
romantic spirit, the, 30-31; and Gothic architecture, 247- 
48; outside France, 244-50; vulgarized, 52-55 
romanticism, 30-55; and abstract romanticism, 449; and 
Allston, 255-57; in America, 255-64; of Barbizon paint- 
ers, 118, 120; of Constable, 265; Courbet’s innate, 104, 
105, 112; of Delacroix, 44-46; in England, 251-54; fore- 
runner of, 55; French and German, contrasted, 250-51; 
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romanticisin ( cont. ) ^ . 

Gericault's declaration of, 88 - 43 ; in German painting, 
243-50, 300, 301-04; Girodet’s contributions to, 31-34; 
and Goya, 75; Gros's contributions to, 34-38; and the 
individual, 45; and Ingres, 57, 60; Napoleonic, 34-38; 
and Pre-Rapbaelitism, 280-96; of post-impressionists, 
360-94; public s acceptance of, 113; and realism, 90-92; 
as spirit of nineteenth century, 29; surrealism as sub- 
division of, 540-41; and troubadour painting, 64; and 
Turner, 268-74; victory year of, 35; and West, 241-42 
romantic(s), beauty for, 42; as escapists, 204, 245-46; and 
Ingres, 65; Rembrandt as, 42; and Rome, 31 
Rosa, Salvator, 263 
'“Rose Selavy," explained, 526 

Rossetti, Dante G., 282-84; and Burne-Jones contrasted, 289, 
291; and Hunt compared, 292 
The Bride, 284, 284 
Burden, Jane, 283, 283—84 

How Sir Galahad, Sir Bors 6* Sir Percival were fed, etc., 
28, 282-83 

Siddal, Elizabeth, 283, 283-84 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, Hunt, 281, 282 
Rossetti, Elizabeth S., 283—84 

Rouault, Georges, 410-13; medieval influences on, 410-11; 
as printmaker, 412-13; as religious painter, 418 
Crucifixion, 412, 412 

Dura Lex Sed Lex (Harsh Law, hut Law), 413, 413 
Pierrot with a Rose, 412, 412 
The Sirens, 410, 410, 411 
Tragic Clowns, 411, 411 

Rouen Cathedral: Tour d*Albane, Early Morning, Manet, 188, 
187-88 

Rouhn, M. and Mme., and van Gogh, 375, 373—74 
Round Table, The, Braque, 477, 478 

Rousseau, Henri ("Douanier”), 388, 390-94, 528, 534; jungle 
pictures, 39S-94; and Leger, 466 
The Dream, 393, 393-94 
The Sleeping Gypsy, 394, 394 
Village Street Scene, 391, 390, 391 
The Young Girl, 392, 392 
Rousseau, Jean J., 31 

Rousseau, Theodore, 119-20, 156; and Daubigny compared, 
120; and Salon of 1855, 147 
Under the Birches, 118, 119 

Royal Academy of Arts, London, 139; Frith’s painting of, 
296; and Millais, 294; standards of, 239 
Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, Paris, and Barbi- 
zon painters, 118; beginning of downfall of, 157-58; 
color technique of, 47—48; and Courbet, 118; and 
Daumier, 94; and David, 6, 7, 12, 19; defeat of, 136, 155; 
Delacroix opposed by, 46, 47; end of influence of, 91; 
history of, 137-39; and impressionists, 181; and Ingres, 
56, 65; as part of Institute of France, 52; and Salon 
juries, 170; Villa Medici of, 70. See also Salons 
Rubens, Peter Paul, 35, 39, 46, 49 
Rue Transnonain, Daumier, 99, 98, 102 
Ruisdael, Jacob van, 116, 223 
The Cemetery, 117 

Runge, Philipp O., 249-50, 302, 303, 390; and Klee com- 
pared, 538 

Naked Infant in a Meadow, 248, 249, 538 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 249, 249-50 
Ruskin, John, 291-92; quoted, 292, 297; and Turner, 292; 

and Whistler, 297 
Russolo, Luigi, 471, 473 

Dynamism of an Automobile, 471, 470 


Ryder, Albert P., 256—57 
Death on a Pale Horse, 256 

Sacre, Le, David, 21, 21—22, 23, 76 

Sacred Grove, The, Puvis de Chavannes, 385, 387 

Sacred Wood, The, Puvis de Chavannes, 33 In. 

St. Michael Killing the Dragon, Delacroix, 52 
St. Sulpice, Church of, Delacroix’s murals for, 52 
Salon, the, and Courbet, 106, 107, 109, 110; and Daumier, 
94, 107; democratization of, 106; demonstration pieces 
for, 140; history of, 139-40; and Ingres, 56, 65; juries 
elected for, 170; hberalization of, 358; and pubHc taste, 
140, 15^55; and Renoir, 216, 217 
Sahn d’Automne, 404-06 
Salon of 1847, Couture in, 160 
Salon of 1849, 106, 123 
Salon of 1850, 108 

Salon of 1855, 112, 125, 141-54; Delacroix exhibit in, 52; 
Grand Medals of Honor, 141-47; and Ingres paintings, 
196; Medals First Class, 147-51; Medals Second Class, 
151—54; and Pavilion of Realism, 113, 157 
Salon of 1861, Manet in, 158, 159 

Salon of 1863, 156-57; and Manet, 159, 170; and Salon des 
Refuses, 156-57 
Salon of 1865, and Manet, 170 
Salon of 1866, and Manet, 171 
Salon of 1868, and Manet, 171 
Salon of 1869, and Manet, 226 
Salon of 1907, 358 
Salon des Independants, 333-34 

Salon des Refuses, 52, 156-58, 181; forerunner of, 157; im- 
portance of, 158; and Manet, 170; Whistler in, 296-97 
Salon in the Rue des Moulins, The, Toulouse-Lautrec, 229, 
229-30 

Salutat, Eakins, 313, 313, 314 

San Andres, Marquesa de, Goya, 83, 83-84 

Sand, George, 44, 148 

Santa Maria della Salute, Church of, 127, 129 
Saprelottel—Fulll, Daumier, 93, 94 
Sappho, Bocklin, 302, 302 
Sargent, John S., 307, 309, 317 
Dyer, Mrs. Charles Gifford, 308 
Simplon Pass: The Lesson, 308 
Swinton, Mrs. 316, 317 
Saturn Devouring His Sons, Goya, 80, 79 
Savoye House, Le Corbusier, 495, 495-96, 547, 549 
Scene from Jewish History, Heim, 147, 147 
Scenes of the Massacres of Scio, Delacroix, 47, 47, 48, 51, 56, 
98, 109, 111, 140 
Schamberg, Morton, 525 
Schick, Gottleib, 244 
Dannecker, Frau Heinrich von, 244, 244 
Schinkel, Karl F., 245 
Greek City by the Sea, 245, 245 
Schmidt-Rottluff, Karl, 427, 428, 429 
Way to Emmaus, 426, 427, 428 
Schmitt, Max, in the Single Shell, Eakins, 318, 318-19 
Scholderer, Otto, 175 
Schwitters, Kurt, 526 
Merz Konstruktion, 526, 526 
Scio, massacres at, 47n. 

sculpture, African, 4; baroque, 473; in classical tradition, 
441-42; contemporary, 498-501; contemporary premise 
of, 209; cubist, 459; of Degas, 207; expressionist, 429; 
of futurism, 472-73, 500; impressionist, 207; late nine- 
teenth-century, 209; of Maillol, 359; of Matisse, 401. 
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sculpture ( cont. ) 

407; medieval, 429; neo-classical, 24-25; of Picasso, 538; 
purist, 496-97; Rodin quoted on, 209; Rodin's use of 
materials of, 208, 209; Romanesque, 411; seventeenth- 
century, 219; space as volume in, 499-500; transition 
of, 359 

Sculpture for the Blind, Brancusi, 497, 496, 497, 499, 501 

Seagram Building, Mies van der Rohe, 549, 548 

Seated Female Clown, Toulouse-Lautrec, 233, 233 

Seated Nude Woman, Picasso, 458, 458 

Seated Woman, Seurat, 330, 329, 332 

Section d’Or, 333, 470 

self-portrait, Courbet, 108 

Self-portrait, Delacroix, 43, 43-44 

Self-portrait, Modigliani, 441, 440 

Self-portrait, Picasso, 455, 454 

Self-portrait, van Gogh, PL 7, 370, 370 

Self-portrait, West, 241, 241 

Self-portrait with Halo, Gauguin, 380, 380, 423n. 

Self-portrait with Masks, Ensor, 425, 424 

Self-portrait in a Soft Hat, Degas, 203, 202 

Semiramis, study for. Degas, 196, 196-97 

Senefelder, Aloys, 82n. 

Seriziat, Madame, David, 22, 23, 244 
Seriziat, Monsieur, David, 22, 23 
Seruzier, Paul, 387 

Seurat, Georges, 234, 304, 327, 328-38; and Cezanne con- 
trasted, 340, 341; as a classical painter, 360; death of, 
334; and Ensor, 424; and pointillism, 331-32; and Sig- 
nac, 338-39; texture of, 477; and van Gogh contrasted, 
361 

Une Baignade, 334, 334, 338 

The Bridge at Courbevoie, PL 5, 331, 331 

Le Chahut, 337, 337 

The Circus, 335, 334-36, 337 

Male Nude, 330, 329 

La Parade, 336, 336-37 

Les Poseuses, 336, 337 

La Poudreuse (Madeleine Knobloch), 337, 337-38 
Seated Woman, 330, 329, 332 

Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La Grande Jatte, A, 
328, 329, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 336, 337, 
387, 394, 422, 424; and Mondrian’s theory, 492; sold, 338 
Severini, Gino, 471, 474 
Armored Train, 474 

Dynamic Hieroglyphic of the Bal Taharin, 472, 472 
Shadow Country, Tanguy, 534, 534 
Shahn, Ben, 519-20 
Epoch, 518, 519 

''Nearly Everybody Reads the Bulletin,"* 519, 519-20 
The Passion of Sacco and Vanzetti, 518, 519 
Silent Music, 520, 520 

Shattered Rose, The, Waldmiiller, 274, 275, 276 
Sheeler, Gharles, 495n. 

Sherman, Roger, Earl, 257, 257-58 
Shepherds in Arcady, Poussin, 343, 278, 343 
Shigeyuki Executing Calligraphy, Torii Kiyonaga, 173, 173 
Simmons, Edward, 237n. 

Shinn, Everett, 322, 323 
Ship Unfurling Sails, Homer, 311, 312 
Sickert, Walter R., 299; in Orpen s painting, 300 
Siddal, Elizabeth, Rossetti, 283, 283-84 
Signac, Paul, 333, 338-39; and Les Vingt, 334 
The Port of St. Tropez, 338 
Silent Music, Shahn, 520, 520 
Simplon Pass: The Lesson, Sargent, 308, 308 


simultaneity, 457-58; and futurist painting, 471-72; in 
Picasso painting, 482 
Singer Building, The, Marin, 443, 443 
Siqueiros, David A., 510-11 
War, 511, 511 

Sirens, The, Rouault, 410, 410, 411 

Sisley, Alfred, 181n., 190-91; befriended by Tangxry, 368; 
and Jongkind, 223; teacher of, 213n. 

Bridge at Villeneuve, 191, 190 
Skating, Manet, 177, 178 

Skeletons Trying to Warm Themselves, Ensor, 425, 423 
skyscrapers, 545—46, 548 
Slave, The, Matisse, 402, 401 
Slave Ship, The, Turner, 272, 265, 273, 274, 292 
Sleep of Reason Produces Monsters, The, Goya, 75, 76, 81 
Sleeping Gypsy, The, H. Rousseau, 394, 394 
Sloan, John, 321, 322 
Arachne, 322, 322 

Greenwich Village Backyards, 321, 322 
“Professor— Please Play 'The Rosary","" 322, 322 
The Wake of the Ferry, 321, 322 
social comment in art, Daumier’s, 94-95, 96-98; Goya’s, 79; 

Orozco’s 509—10; Rivera’s, 503-04 
social function of art, 109 
social realism, American, 512, 518—20 
social theories, and realism in art, 166 
socialism, Courbet’s, 109—10 
Societe des Artistes Independents, 334 
Societe des Independents, 338—39 
Societe Nationale, 400 

Soothsayers Recompense, The, Chirico, 529, 529 
Soup, Daumier, 100, 100, 122 
Source, La, Ingres, 68, 68, 385 

Soutine, Chaim, 440; compared with de Kooning, 447-48 
Portrait of Kisling, 447, 447-48 
Souvenir de Marcoussis, Corot, 125 
Souvenir de Mortefontaine, Corot, 124, 125 
Sower, The, Millet, 121, 122 
space as volume, 499-501 

Spanish Guitar Player, Manet, 159, 158, 159, 169 
Spanish Woman, A, Courbet, 106, 105-06 
Spencer, Stanley, 291 
Spielers, The, Liiks, 323 

Spirit of the Dead Watching, The, Gauguin, 383, 383-84 

Spring, Bocklin, 302, 302, 303 

Spring Trees by a Lake, Monet, 186, 186-87 

Stag at Sharkey s. A, Bellows, 324, 323 

Stairway at Auvers, van Gogh, 377, 375 

Standing Nude, Picasso, 483, 481-82 

Standing Woman, Lehmbruck, 442, 442 

Starry Night, The, van Gogh, 362, 361-63, 370, 374, 394 

Steamer in a Snowstorm, Turner, 273, 265, 268, 269, 274 

Steer, Wilson, 300 

Stein, Gertrude, 404; and Matisse and Picasso, 404, 454 
Stein, Gertrude, Picasso, 454, 454, 482 
Stijl, De, 494, 495 

Still-life, de Heem, 400; Matisse’s variation, on, 401, 414 
Still-life, Fantin-Latour, 174, 175n. 

Still-life, Le Corbusier, 494, 494 
Still-life, Morandi, 495, 495 
Still-life with Commode, Cezanne, 352, 353 
still-hfe painting, Cezanne’s revolution of, 344, 353; of 
Chardin, 344, 345-46 

Stoke-hy-Nayland, Constable, 265, 267, 268 
Stonebreakers, Courbet, 109 
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Stratonice, Ingres, 67 , 9 , 66 , 164 
Street, The, Kirchner, 428, 428-29 
Street Scene, Grosz, 434, 435 

Studio in the Batignolles Quarter, A, Fantin-Latour, 174, 174- 
75 

Study after Houdoris *%’tcorcheJ* Cezanne, 346, 348 
Study of Male Nude, Flandrin, 149, 149 
Sugar Cane, Rivera, PI. 14, 506, 507-08 
Suicide in Costume, Watkins, 446, 446, 447 
Sullivan, Louis, 545 

Summer Scene, Bathers, Bazille, 224, 224-25 
Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La Grande Jatte, A, 
Seurat, 328, 329, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 336, 
337, 387, 394, 422, 424; and Mondrian’s theory, 492; 
sold, 338 

Sunflowers, van Gogh, 373, 371-72 
Suprematism, 489-90 

surrealism, 520-24; abstract, 535-38; antecedents of, 532, 
534; beginning of, 524, 525; and Rocklin, 301; and 
Chirico’s fantasies contrasted, 528-30; and Dali, 528; 
and Harnett’s trompe Voeil, 527n.; and neo-romanticism, 
541-42; ‘"objective” branch of, 535; of Picasso, 538; 
as romanticism, 540-41; varieties of, 534-43 
Sutherland, Graham, 539 
Swing, The, Renoir, 213, 215 
Swinton, Mrs., Sargent, 316, 317 
Sydney Opera House, Utzon, 553, 553 
symbolism, of Beckmann, 437; definition of, 389; of Millet, 
122; of Orozco, 509; Picasso on, 219n.; in Picasso’s 
painting, 483—84; of Redon and Gauguin, 389—90; of 
Renoir, 210; in surrealist painting, 522 
Symphony in White No. 1. See White Girl, The 
synthetic cubism, of Picasso, 480-81 
synthetism, 380; of Gauguin, 382-83 
systematic composition, 130 

Taliesen, Wright, 550 
Tamayo, Rufino, 510, 511 

Women of Tehuantepec, 511, 511 
Tanguy, JuHen, 367-68 
Tanguy, Pere, van Gogh, 369, 368 
Tanguy, Yves, 534-35, 538 
Shadow Country, 534, 534 
Tarbell, Edmund C., 237n. 

Tatlin, Vladimir, 498 
Tauromachia, Goya, 80, 81, 82 
Taylor, Francis H., 538 
Tchelitchew, Pavel, 541-42 
Hide-and-Seek, 542, 541-42 
Tea Time, Metzinger, 457, 457-58 

techniques of painting, Manet’s innovations, 158, 161-63; 

pointillism, 331-32; Turner’s, 21^1^ 

Tempest, The (The Wind's Bride), Kokoschka, 438, 439 

Terrace at Le Havre, Monet, 186, 186, 187, 309 

texture, of collages, 476-77; of paintings, 477—78 

Thank Offering, The, Bouguereau, 155, 154 

They Pay to Be Seen, Marsh, 516, 516 

Thiers, Adolphe, 46 

Thinker, The, Rodin, 208—09 

Third Class Carriage, Daumier, 100, 100 

Thoma, Hans, 305-06 

Recollection of a Town in Umbria, 305, 305 
Woodland Meadow, 305, 305 
Thorwaldsen, Bertel, 25 
Three Figures, Leger, 462, 463 


Three Friends, Matisse, 421, 420 

Three Graces, Regnault, 25, 25 

Three Musicians (two versions), Picasso, 482, 481 

Threshing with a Blue Machine, Dufy, 409, 409 

Titian 

The Venus of U rhino, 167, 165, 166 
Toilette, La, Picasso, 452, 452 
Toreador Jose Romero, The, Goya, 88, 87-88 
Torii Kiyonaga, Shigeyuki Executing Calligraphy, 173, 173 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Henri M. R. de, 228-34; and art nouveau, 
423n.; lithography of, 233; and Picasso contrasted, 450; 
posters of, 233-34; and van Gogh, 366, 370 
Au Moulin Rouge, 231, 230-32 
La Goulue at the Moulin Rouge, 234, 233 
In the Circus Fernando: The Ring Master, 335, 335-36 
The Salon in the Rue des Moulins, 229, 229-30 
Seated Female Clown, 233, 233 
Two Women Dancing, 232, 232 
Oscar Wilde, 230, 230 
Tournon, Comtesse de, Ingres, 71, 72 
traditional painting, Corot as bridge from, 126, 131-34; and 
modem art, 3-6; Renoir’s return to, 216-19; values in 
134 

Tragic Clowns, Rouault, 411, 411 
Triton and Nereid, Bocklin, 303, 303 
TroUope, Anthony, in Frith’s painting, 296 
trompe Voeil painting, 527n. 
troubadour painting, 64 
Troyon, Constant, 149-50 
Cows Grazing, 150, 150 

Tugendhat House, Mies van der Rohe, 548, 547, 549 
Turin Exhibition Hall, Nervi, 553, 553 
Turkish Bath, The, Ingres, 69, 68 
Turkish Bather, The. See Bather of Valpingon 
Turner, Joseph M. W., 254, 265, 268-74, 276, 299; and 
Rusicin, 292 

Burning of the Houses of Parliament, 271, 271-72 
Dido Building Carthage, 269, 269, 271 
Falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, 268, 269, 271, 274 
The Slave Ship, 272, 265, 273, 274, 292 
Steamer in a Snowstorm, 273, 265, 268, 269, 274 
Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus, 270, 271 
Twachtman, John H., 237n. 

Twain, Mark, and Bingham compared, 276-77 
twentieth-century painting, Cezanne’s contribution to, 358; 
forerunners of schools of, 360; most important painters 
of, 397; public appreciation of, 397—98 
Two Cafe Singers, Degas, 198, 197 

Two Girls on the Banks of the Seine, Courbet, 105, 105, 107; 

compared to Le Dejeuner, 162 
Two Girls at the Piano, Renoir, 221, 220 
Two Heads, Arp, 527, 527 

Two Men Looking at the Moon, Friedrich, 246, 245, 259 
Two Women Dancing, Toulouse-Lautrec, 232, 232 
Tzara, Tristan, 528 

Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus, Turner, 270, 271 
Uncle Dominic. See Man in a Blue Cap 
Under the Birches, T. Rousseau, 118, 119 
Une Baignade, Seurat, 334, 334, 338 

Une Dimanche d'Ete a ITsle de la Grande Jatte. See Sunday 
Apernoon in Summer, etc. 

Une Elegante, Guys, 96, 96 

Unique Forms of Continuity in Space, Boccioni, 473. 472-73 
Utrillo, Maurice, 440n. 

Utzon, Joem, 553 
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Valence, Lola de, Manet, 169, 169-70 
Valpingon, M., 196 

Van Buren, Miss, Eakins, PL 3, 316, 317 
Vanderlyn, John, 242-43; and AlLston, 255 

Ariadne Asleep on the Island of Naxos, 243, 242 
Marins amid the Ruins of Carthage, 242, 242 
Versailles panorama, 242 
van de Velde, Henry, 424 
Van Doesburg, Theo, 494 
Van Dyck, Anthony, 35 

van Gogh, Theo, and Gauguin, 379; and Vincent van Gogh, 
365, 366, 367, 369, 370-71 

van Gogh, Vincent, 234, 237, 304, 327, 360, 361-74; and 
art nouveau, 423n., colors of, 399; exhibitions of, 364n.,* 
as father of expressionism, 420; and Gauguin, 369-70, 
372, 379; as influence on Matisse, 401, 402; life and 
personality of, 363-71; and Pissarro, 366, 370; public’s 
appreciation of, 371, 375, 398; in southern France, 369- 
75; suicide of, 371; and Toulouse-Lautrec, 366, 370 
V Arlesienne, 373, 372—73 
La Berceuse, 375, 373—74, 423n. 

Factories at Clichy, 367, 367 

Dr. Cachet, 371, 370 

Miners, Borinage, 366, 367 

Old Shoes, 368, 367 

Fere Tanguy, 369, 367-68, 373 

The Postman Roulin, 374, 373-74 

The Potato Eaters, 365, 364, 367 

Public Gardens in Arles, 372, 371, 375 

Rain, 377, 374-75 

Red Vineyards, 364n. 

The Road Menders, 376, 374 

Self-portrait, PL 7, 370, 370 

Stairway at Auvers, 377, 375 

The Starry Night, 362, 361-65, 370, 374, 394 

Sunflowers, 373, 371-72 

Variation on a Still-life by de Heem, Matisse, 401, 400 
Vase of Flowers, Redon, 389, 390 

Velasquez, Diego, influence of, on Eakins, 308; on Goya, 
84; on Manet, 165, 170 
Venus and Cupid, 183, 183 
Ventre Legislatif, Le, Daumier, 98, 97-98, 102 
Venus and Cupid, VeMsquez, 183, 183 
Venus de Medici, 212, 209, 213 
Venus of Urbino, The, Titian, 167, 165, 166 
Vernet, Emile J. H., 146, 147 
Versailles, Vanderlyn’s panorama of, 242 
Vien, Joseph M., 16 

View of the Farnese Gardens, Corot, 127, 126 
View of Gardanne, Cezanne, 351, 351-52 
View at Narni, Corot, 125, 126 

View of the Quay of the Schiavoni, Venice, Corot, 128, 129 

View of the Thames, Kokoschka, 439, 439 

View of Venice, Meissonier, 128, 129 

Village Church, Rosny, Corot, 130, 129-30 

Village in the Snow, Vlaminck, 408, 408 

Village Street Scene, H. Rousseau, 391, 390, 391 

Villon, Jacques (Gaston Duchamp), 470 

Vingt, Les, 334; and van Gogh, 364n. 

Violin, The, Gris, PL 11, 462, 462 
Viollet-le-Duc, Eugene, 248 

Vision after the Sermon, The, —Jacob Wrestling with the 
Angel, Gauguin, PL 8, 378, 377-78, 379, 380-81, 383 
visionary art, 388-90 
visual realism, 85 


Vitruvius, 333 
Vivin, Louis, 392n. 

Vlaminck, Maurice de, 407-08, 410 
Village in the Snow, 408 
Vollard, Ambroise, 358 
von Marees, Hans, 306-07, 436 
Man with the Standard, 436, 436 
Void of Louise XIII, The, Ingres, 65, 56, 64, 65 
Voyage of Life, The, Youth, 262, Manhood, 263, Cole, 261- 
64, 278 

Vuillard, Edouard, 387, 399 
Le Repas, 386, 387 

Wake of the Ferry, The, Sloan, 321, 322 
Waldm^ler, Ferdinand, 274, 275-76, 296 
Morning, 276, 275, 276 
The Picture Box Man, 275, 275 
The Shattered Rose, 274, 275, 276 
War, Rouault, 412 
War, Siqueiros, 511, 511 
Washing of a Corpse, Cezanne, 348, 349 
Washington Monument, proposed completions of, 286, 288, 
545 

Water Lilies, Monet, 189, 188, 447 

watercolor painting, of Cezanne, 356; in England, 319; of 
Homer, 312; Marins development of, 444-45; of Sar- 
gent, 308 

Watering Place, The, Picasso, 453 
Watldns, Franklin, 446-47 

Suicide in Costume, 446, 446, 447 
Watteau, Antoine, 21 In. 

Watts, George F., 291 
Hope, 290, 291 

Way to Emmaus, Schmidt-Rottluff, 426, 427, 428 
Weir, J. Alden, 237n. 

Weir, Robert W., 26 In. 

West, Benjamin, 238-42; early life of, 238-39; innovations 
of, 239-42; students of, 255n., 257n. 

Cleomhrotus Ordered into Banishment, 238, 238, 239 
The Death of General Wolfe, 239, 239 
Death on a Pale Horse, 241, 241-42 
Middleton, Arthur, His Wife and Son, 240, 241 
Penns Treaty with the Indians, 240, 239, 240-41 
Self-portrait, 241, 241 

Whence Come We? What Are We? Whither Go We?, 
Gauguin, 385, 386-87 
‘‘Whirlwind of Lovers, The,” Blake, 252 
Whistler, James A. McN., 296-99, 307; etchings of, 298-99; 
as impressionist, 297; quoted, 298; and Ruskin, 297 
Miss Cicely Alexander, 299, 298 
Arrangement in Gray and Black, 298, 298 
Falling Rockets, Nocturne in Black and Gold, 297 
The White Girl, 297, 296-97 
Whistlers Mother. See Arrangement in Gray and Black 
White Girl, The, Whistler, 297, 296-97 
White Plumes, Matisse, 415, 414, 418 
White Sugar Bowl, The, Cezanne, PL 6, 345, 344-46, 357 
White on White, Malevich, 489, 489-90, 494 
Whittredge, Worthington, 26 In. 

Why Not Sneeze, Rose SelavyP, Duchamp, 525, 525-26 

Wilde, Oscar, 297; in Frith’s painting, 296 

Wilde, Oscar, Toulouse-Lautrec, 230, 230 

Winckelmann, Johann J., 17, 238 

Windows, Delaunay, 468, 468 

Windy's Bride, The, Kokoschka, 438, 439 
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Winterhalter, Franz X., 151 

Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Qotha, 151 
Witnesses, The, Daumier, 97, 97 

woman, in Degas’s art, 210; in French art and life, 211-13; 
in Renoir’s art, 210 

Woman Arranging Her Veil, Cassatt, 227, 227 

Woman in a Garden, Springtime, Monet, 190, 190 

Woman at Her Toilet, Morisot, 226, 226 

Woman with Loaves, Picasso, 454, 453-54 

Woman with a Mandolin, Braque, 479, 478 

Woman with a Parrot, Courbet, 104, 105 

Woman with a Parrot, Manet, 169, 170, 171 

Woman with the Pearl, Corot, 132, 131-33 

Woman Rubbing Her Back with a Sponge, Degas, 207, 207 

Woman Scratching, Degas, 206, 205 

Woman in White, Picasso, 483, 482 

Women of Algiers, Variations ‘X” and Picasso, 488, 
487 

Women in a Garden, Gauguin, 379, 379 
Women Ironing, Degas, 205, 205 
Women of Tehuantepec, Tamayo, 511, 511 
Wood, Grant, 324n., 512, 515-16 
American Gothic, 515, 515-16 
The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, 516, 516 
Wood Boat, The, Bingham, 278, 278 
woodcuts, of The Bridge, 427-28; of Gauguin, 427 
Woodland Meadow, Thoma, 305, 305 


Wright, Frank L., 544, 549-53 
Johnson Wax buildings, 551, 549 
Taliesen, 550 

Wyatt, James, architect, 247 

Wyatt, Mr. James, and His Granddaughter Mary, Millais, 
294, 294 

Wyeth, Andrew, 542 
Christina Olsen, 543, 542 

Yellow Bird, Brancusi, 497 
Yellow Book, 291, 432n. 

Yellow Christ, The, Gauguin, 380 
Young Bather, Courbet, 104, 104-05 
Young Dancer, Degas, 207, 207 
Young Girl, The, Rousseau, 392, 392 
Young Girls Arranging a Hat, Renoir, 221, 220 
Young Greek Girl, Corot, 135, 134 

Young Man in the Costume of a Majo, Manet, 158, 159, 169 
Young Venetian after an Orgy, Couture, 151 
Youth and Cupid, Bouguereau, 154, 153 

Zacharias and the Angel, Blake, 250, 253 
Zola, £mile, 171; as art critic, 172; in Bazille’s painting, 225; 
and Cezanne, 347, 350; on Courbet, 109; in Fantin- 
Latour’s painting, 174; on the impressionists, 350; and 
Manet, 171-73, 199 

Zola, Lmile, Manet, 172, 171, 172, 173, 199, 368 
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